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»t«iiU]r 'BVn «Hsnea to aeme or t» pfOimiOte nev plea«urea» wliitlL 
or oansualt ooioMi «r vmpid, thoM of km bm 
bkventive kcultim bow u^nd >•1#' shan. Thitc ^m* our* 
given to the nmlibb tomuita, occupKtioM» 

and even dKw, of the tMjBWMbjfdto end the 

It emon^ tbe rich; end mirli tll>l|M| if Nature henelf, when 
ordains tito various capacities, en^Wtoppls, «bar^ter8,*and attain* 
ats of men and women. Faidtion beki!i^..b>ne one claks; for all 
have ^ in the train which thdr 

ackntmkdged — mark out for that 
, leads te'ife gpfMWt delight, but with mtoe and more alloy in its 
densint. The vti||air generalization of the world of foshiou ” repre* 
peats them as foc^ltit^ vlciouB, broken, in fortune and health, and the 
daves of habits tooiavt^tfo^ ta'Wxkrgo change or imprbvement. Let 
me ICO how much o£ How puch of the truth attaches to 

tih aristocracy. " v . * . . ^ 

The fashionahk'HOKM|£|gi||^|^ He of -itfong o]| of weak underatMid* 
ing^ and they find tHm •ccPdittgly. Of wasted 

aensibilitteB aitd broken constMw&m^ptdmibt^^ are not: tfaw 
pay arrive, by time, at that fatal distindthmV but they oommenee their 
mneer in the vigour of life, and only follow the law of their Idud, tkU 
exhaustion will be in proportion to the energy^or tbf excess with 
tmich any pursuit is followed. Fashion, if it mean thp attraedon whicb. 
congregates while it separates all God’s creatures into classes, is common 
to them all ; and, when applied to those who, by wealth and station, are 
enabled to employ their time in expensive pleasures, is only a superlative 
#stinction. Fashion, we re^dt, is Imt the hope of enjoyment, mducing 
fhn less to imitate the more inventiv^f their class. 

Nor is fashion without its benefits as well as its frivolities. By far 
the greater portion of those contrivances, -—expensive when singly con- 
structed in the first instance, but reduced by multiplicity to a chcajmess 
which brings ^em within almost universal adoption, — by far the greater 
portion of articles which now constitute, not aloftte the refinements, but 
die comforts of decent life, owe their existence to the patronage of this 
all-worshipped idol' Thus wealth finds its widest, and perhaps its hast, 
ohapneltoand is continually employed folrtha,advanta&e of evcfyclam, 
—for those who obtain their livelihood aM-tb«il|C;,^M^P<todenea from 
their invention, ingenuity, and lakour,-an«j|^1^Nfr|ii|aa whose every- 
day conveniences are hto^y.fiMdu«oe4'bf industry. 

Well, but the luxury and tto ! True. But 

do these apjiertain solely tar^HB Mp ia^ greater degree than, 

noefarM jrarfour, heldli^gs 'w4yHP|p((Wd^ It'is W wUful mror to 
aaaart that the cMofnmft dto daily end Hourk habits ei 

mankind, adpk (d extraot#ui^ ekvafrort, lip 'tith ialeat to 
idvauce the 'pjeogresurm of «xdaCy ap the few; and die very devotien 
tb^ thitoaad kf^vradertaldimprnvediein to be neoessetn^IgfoMNM 
itt^ilipuiided eempera#, with the wncld of husinem, m v wnlmdcen 
' and atudy-t* I'^'^fne foe indtdent, those wheejpidy seek to 

' {km tkp agreeaUyiedfo foe nmny in all rasdes. Such ^Mimtion— sofo 
Vtoste) if you pkaae— is no tdberwtse p^pdiar to foe alktonracy than aa 
j| i|}]ianmtted them to uae their own dkmetum in tbe employmmit td 
ours^ 

; even from this ftial, if foe een^amon were foixly eonducted, we 
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b^lidve they would come out, if ttot iibsolutcly hlamelesji, 
mtperior. There are material differences between the ariatocracy ahd 
all below them in the conduct and in the ends of education. Th^ aC« 
complishment whic\is merely valuable to the middle classes is aldiMt 
indispensable to the higher, because it appertains of nature and coftireft** 
tion to their order. Their opportunities of acquirement are the highest 
that can hc^enjo^ifid. Their natural sensibilities are even made artificially 
more delicate ; they have, from birth to m^trihood, perfect leisure, money 
to purcliase the finest instmetion, anc^a field to exert their tale^iti^ 
where, if every excellence be\ot extolleofevery failure, even the sligHh^ 
declension from the moat exalted models, is severely satirised or ccifattf'feA 
or contemned. And they do cultivate literature and the arts cxtensiVSy, 
often, indeed, above measure. They live amongst the purest productions 
of genius — sculpture, pictures, music, books; the greatest artists depend 
upon the judgment of these critics for the acknowledgment of their su- 
premacy. They are almost compelled, by the diversity of English and 
foreign society, to speak the languages of hither- Europe, and to perfec- 
tion. They arc stimiilaled by the severest competition — they are frC* 
quently found to emulate the most celebrated professors*. Their vieWfl 
are euiarged, improved, and refined by foreign travel, and they receirfc 
their last high polish from the court. 

We have already assigned the true reason why these facts do not make 
their own w'a)^, permeate the community, and obtain for the aristocracy 
the praise its members deserve — they arc seldom seen out of the circle of 
their immediate influence; such attainments arc common, accord- 

ing to the degrees of the ability of thcir^]>ossessoTs, to nearly all who 
Bhar*e as well as witness tliem ; th^efore they excite no extraordinary 
attention ; and if extreme devotfoii to any single branch — to literature, 
eloquence, poetry, painting, or music — should separate the enthusiastic 
admirer from the herd, the individual is almost instantly made the object 
of the bitterest satire, or the most contemptuous ridicule. That attach- 
ment to art Avhich would be the praise of any one of lower condition, 
is converted into a reproach against a member of the aristocracy. 

What circumstances, then, enjoyed by persons of lower station, can 
com])ensate these various and superior advantages ? liow^ is it ever found 
that the humble rise to emulate and even surpass those whf^re^fcus 
gifted, thus tutored, and tlius stimulated? It is answered, — necessity 
directs the mind sedulously to one pursuit — necessity secures patience 
of labour — necessity dictates and preserves seclusion, or it forces ener- 
getic and fearless action. These, connected with the ardour of tempera- 
ment and vigour of faculty which are the characteristics of genius-^ 
these are the formers of greatness; and these, too, liave been always th^ 
formers of the aristocracy. Of the dispositions and the manners of the 
order, we shall hereafter find fitter occasion to speak. 

After this exposition it will be seen hnw’ utterly absurd is the reite- 
rated announcement of the decline and fall of the empire of fashion. 
Reform has, it has been averred, given its death-blow to the fashioukbte 
world ! Has all London west of Temple-bar been swallowed up ? 

\t [liflkhnin, in Norfolk, in a c<ipy of ihe Belisarins in the possession of the 
Duke of Dfvonshire, made by Lady Andover l>i^^hy when not more than sixteen 
years j)f ago. Ir is very large, and consists of several figures, the size of life; and 
is so finely exeented, that it is traditionally said the Dyke ojGFered the origin^ for 
the co]»y. This is a sterling, though by no meant a singular, instance. 
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it stands exftQtly where it did ; and so does the fashionable world, in 
Mite of all that has been said or written to the contrary. The court and 
mansion, the parks and the squares, the King’s Theatre and the 
biiU-^rooms, St. James's, Bond-street, and Regent-street, all those locali* 
ties of fashion, and all the thoughtless brilliant existences that people 
with gaiety and dissipation, remain precisely what they were and 
must continue to be in their own nature. ^ 

Why then is the aristocracy to be branded with all^he Vices, extVa^ 
ya{^ances,i«nd frivolities which belong to aU classes according to their 
j^j^ties and degrees? A l^ter instani^, perhaps, can scarcely 
M than that of the Exclusives/’ as ascertain cli(iue has been denO" 
miniated. The very circumstance that gives them their name demon** 
strates their exceedingly small numbers. To be “exclusive” they 
must be few. Are then the caprices, the vices, if you will, of a few, 
admitting that they belong to the aristocracy, to be taken for the rPi 

S tOE of them all? With the same justice is the support of the gam^ 
ag-houses, or the race-course, or the prize-ring, attributable to aristo** 
cracy. But numbers alone, vast numbers^ can sustain the weight of so 
enormous a waste. Of the hundred thousand who annually assemble 
in the spring to witness the Derby Stakes at Epsom, how many belong to 
the aristocracy? — how many of that order contribute to the splendour of 
the specta^^le, how many to its contagion ? — probably not fifty, certainly 
not a hundred. Does the folly, the vice, then, belong to the nobles or the 
people? How many of the aristocracy were ever present at a prize- 
fight ? — How few ever contributed, really contributed, to the encourage- 
ment of this sport of the vulgar? Not half a dozen — and yet even this 
brutality has been charged against the aristocracy*. The fairest test 
is this — Nature is in all conditions in^rfect. Does the aristocracy exhi^ 
bit a greater share of imperfection than the rest of mankind ? Wc 
ought not to be called upon to prove a negative, but nevertheless wc 
shall not decline the task. 

Upon what Evidences then, we ask, is the aristocracy arraigned, and 
what are the especial instances adduced? The authority is, first, the 
fabulous delineations of a certain class of the writers of works of fiction ; * 
and next, the periodical press, whose calumnies and ignorances are 
adoptedjsy the envious and the idle. Do such writers associate, under 
any approach to intimacy, with the class they pretend to pourtray ? They 
do not — except in the persons of two or thfee of the novelists. They 
see those they affect to ridicule occasionally in public, at some such 
distance as Master Shallow saw John of Gaunt in the tiltyard ; and if 
at all in private, very rarely, and under circumstances which most ])ro- 
Inibly cither prejudice them for or against the characters of the indivi- 

* The aristocracy are allured to support such schemes through representations 
made by interested persons of the other classes that their patronage alone is wanting 
to produce a national good or a local benefit : they scarcely, if ever, originate any 
thing of the sort. One instance known to us occurs to our recollection. Wiien 
llpt jfiiuihion of pugilism began to fail, Jackson, the link between the prize-fighter 
iri^'the peer,** as he has been called, waited upon a young nobleman, to ask^is 
aaifie to a list of supporters. His answer was, << Decid^ly no.” Jackson was asto- 
nished : for the young man had been regularly instructed, and a constant attendant 
^t the Fives' Court. He inquired the reason. “ Because/* said he, “ I will not 
suffer my name to stand amongst a list of such profligate villains as are here eiiu- 
nuerated ; and you are at liberty to give that reasou fur my secessiou to any one or 

to aU of them/’ • 
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duals they have so little opportunity to survey. For the notice of 
persons of rank is most assur^ly felt not lees by persons of talent^ than 
by others less sensitively trained ; and they are impressed according to 
the degree in which {hey consider themselves honoured, that is, aoccnrd** 
ing to the warmth of their expectations and their reception. Is any- 
thing more likely to prejudice or to disable the judgment 7 But w'e shall 
be told that^the povelists of their own day and of their own class have^ 
by a sort of universal consent, represented them to be weak or vicious. 
What then ? The novelistsi^ have described those prominent parts of 
the drama of high life which struck flfdm as most picturesque 
amusing. These are rarely drawn from the lofty, the sober, the .silemt 
contemplatoTB or actors of virtue, for the great are not accessible unfler 
such a8j)ect8. Satire is more forcible than praise, and, without odence 
to the noble authors, more marketable, because more likely to be popu- 
lar. The good who are described are overlooked or eclipsed by the bad. 
Has any novelist attempted to depicture the pure ambition directed to 
the public welfare, the incessant cares, inquietudes, and occupations of 
the great officers of state, generally chosen from the aristocracy'^? Not 
so : the intrigues of Almack’s — the petty partisanship of patroncssing— 
the marriage-man oeuvering of some broken-down dow^ager — the insipi- 
dity bf the drawing-room, indeed, have afforded lively subjects; while all 
the larger duties, sacrifices, and benevolences, are almost unacknow^ 
lodged, for there is nothing of romance, though everything of honour, 
about them. 

Such is the authority. We come next to the examples by which it is 
attempted to establish the general rule of profligacy and folly. The 
novelists have depicted the insipidity of ftrawing-room talk, and of the 
general amusements of the rich and titled. Now, were the ordinary 
habits of the million of any class thus described, Avoiild not the results 
be the same? Would it not be found that minds of common dimen- 
sions, employed in their every-day business, exhibit notbing but what 
is ignoble and vapid ? And thus is aristocracy brought 5tito question. 
It is ujion such authority, and upon these satirical portraitures, the 
* periodicals found the assertion that the entire lives of the entire order 
are consumed in vice, idleness, and frivolity. These are bruited about 
in every way and through cveiy^ channel of publicity ; but, nevanthekiss, 
they form only the excei)tions. And again — do they occur more fre- 
quently in the higher than amongst the middle or lower orders ? Cer- 
tainly not. Sufficient proof exists in the almost universal and prominent 
vices of London. Do the aristocracy contribute more than their share 
to the maintenance of the notorious theatres of vice ? Do they feed the 
gin-shops, the stews, the saloons ? A foolish young, or a depraved old 
nobleman is now and then (how seldom!) detected in shameless 
debauchery ; but if regard be had to the multitudinous demoralization of 
the metropolis, the gross sum is obviously furnished out of the funds of the 
rich, indeed,and the middle and the lower orders— not from the aristocracy. 

Here are facts; hut collateral proof is also to be drawn from a tram 
of “ legitimate presumptions,^* as Mr. Burke has it, which begins in the 
nursery and ends only in the grave. It is thus that he describes the 

* Miss Edgeworth has done this in her * Patronage,' and Mr. Ward in ^ De 
Vere/ hut they constitute the exceptions. Whenever, indeed, a virtuous or 
exalted figure is introduced, it is lost or obscured by the shadows thrown in to 
bring out the other grosser portraitures. * 
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attributes of a nahiral aristocracy ; — To be bred in a place of eatima-* 
tion — to see nothing low and sordid from one’s infancy — to be taught to 
respect one’s self — to be habituated to the censorial inspection of the 
puUic eye — to look early to public opinion — to stand upon such cle- 
Tated ground as to be enabled to take a large view of the wide Spread 
and infinitely diversified combinations of men and afikirs in a lai'ge 
society — to have leisure to read, to reflect, to converse— to b^ enabled to 
draw the court and attention of the wise and learned wmcrever they are 
to be found — to be habituated in armies to cj||mmand and to obey — to be 
tauffttt to despise danger in the ^liursuit of honour and duty— to be formed 
to mo^jgreatest degree of vigilance^ foresight, and circumspection, in a 
stai^ of things iu w^hich no £a.ult is comnutted with impunity, and the 
slightest mistakes draw on the most ruinous consequences — to be led to 
a guarded and regulated conduct, from a sense that you arc considered as 
an instructor of your fellow-citisens in their highest concerns, and that 
you act as a reconciler between Gi>d and ^ man — to be employed as an 
administrator of law and justice, and to be thereby amongst the first 
benefactors of mankind.” Now, these attributes all belong to the edu- 
cation and the employments of our constitutional aristocracy, nor do 
they appertain in the same manner or degree to any other order of men. 
If, then, these be a class of legitimate ])resinnptionB, which, taken as 
generalities, must be admitted for actual truths ” — ^and that they arc so, 
there cannot exist a doubt, — they must form the mind to virtue, rather 
than to vice. And in spite of the temptations of power and wealth, 
we are satisfied that the Peerage, in its aggregate of active public service 
and private benevolence, does exhibit the natural results of such a train 
of circumstances. Do we mean,\herefyre, to defend the present system of 
aristocratic education throughout all arrangements ? Most assuredly 
not. But its fault is not that it is aristocratic — the error lies just the 
contrary way. The boy w'ho mixes with the commonalty at a great 
public school, the youth who is cast amongst the oi iroWm at the 
university, eitlift* rubs down his lofty feelings, or (if of weak parts) is 
toadied into an undue estimation of the place he inherits. Were his 
mind trained to the constant perception of the great theoretic maxim 
inherent iu the pure nature of aristocracy, that to his honour, know- 
ledga^rittlence, and ability, it is committed, as one of the members of 
the hereditary senate, to maintain in equal balance all the parts of the 
constitution ; to ada])t legislation to the capacities of society, always a 
little preceding and stimulating the faculties of the time ; and thus, not 
only to preserve but advance the prosperity, the freedom, and the hap- 
piness of millions — that his life being devoted to these higher purposes, 
no moment, is to be idly wasted, but all his powers addressed to his 
exalted functions ; — ^were it diligently inculcat^, that the amusements 
purchasable by his wealth arc to be enjoyed as the gentle relaxations, 
not the constant occupations of his lifie, — were this the foundation and 
the Superstructure of aristocratic education, the result would doubtless be 
to produce an order completely instructed in its noble offices. It would 
be separated by a wider distance from all below itself ; but to support 
that very exaltation would demand more ability, more ^ourtesy, more 
industry, more acquirement''^; — and this attained, a more profound 

* Sufficieut care in noc exerted in respect the society in which the yoiitJi of 
the ^stocracy are allowed to range. We allude not only to the commonly received 
opinion that their early habfes are too much entrusted to the groom and the game- 
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would followt Ytt such is die aristocracy eoiitemplated by this 
smsiitiiticm, not cue lowered and adulterated by admixture with dem(K 
Sraey, from which it is expressly intended to protect our institutions. 

It has been laid down that the aristocracy form the manners of 
the people produce the revolutions of thought.-’ By such an education, 
as wc have proposed, the aristocracy would have far greater influence in 
both, and ft wo^ld be also far better. But it is exceedingly doubtful 
whether the aristocracy do “ form the manners of life.” There is but 
too much cause to sus^iect tjbat this is an error arising out of the saipa 
fatal confounding of fashion and wealth^rith the real and nobler diadhO^ 
tion of rank. Every class, nay, almost every profession, has its owit^jics^tp^ 
liar manners copied after individuals ; the manners of fashionable i jifr cf 
ordinary life bear no more resemblance to the ease, dignity, coultCsy, 
and simplicity of the truly noble in statlop, (very often a matter of hebit 
and institution, as much as of mind,) than the imitations of the stage, 
varying and declining as tliey do from the theatres royal to the barn. It 
was observed of the ancient noblesse of Fmnce, and the remark applies 
with equal truth to the English nobility, thit, Icnowing their place, they^ 
affected nothing— they took it at once. And so it is in any society 
where the place of each person is well defined ; every one is assure^, ot 
the respect that belongs to and awaits him ; no one dreads the slight^j^; 
offence to his feelings in word, thought, or deed, amongst the wcll-br^ll^ 
Hence there is no captiousucss— no straining after notice; quietudlUg 
case, (now, perhaps, carried too far,) and a desire to oblige, these art 
the constituent manners of tliis class of society ; where these distinc** 
tions are not, are found the ])retender8- Unluckily, society in general 
exhibits no such absolute identity wiffi the qualities recited as to give 
any sanction to the dictum that aristocracy form the manners.’’ 

Neither can we be brought to perceive the immense influence attri*- 
buted to aristocracy over all our social relations and ])ublic institutions. 
Here, also, there apiiears to us the same confounding of accessories ; 
all the vast, the indefinite, unconfinable impulse appert^ning to wealth 
and power is mixed uj) with aristocracy. Now it is capable of demon- 
stration, because in conformity with the law of Nature, that the power of' 
bestowing benefits of whatever kind, however low or how^ever high, will 
always exert a force, differing only in degree, upon all mott. .«^his 
force is wholly independent of rank, and would follow wealth and 
power, if privileged rank were not*. The statesman in office and the 

keeper, but to the company they meet in the drawing-room. Profligacy forms no 
bar to the reception of iiotorioiiH individuals, if they possess rank and fortune. 
Virtue and eminent talent, when not set off by birth or wealth, are but too slight an 
introduction. A right estimation of character is thus broken down, because %hm 
mark is not set upon the one, nor the meed awarded to the other. We have often 
seen with surprise the setisitive appreheiiiuon with which even those whose natural 
and generous impulses, if obeyed, would lead to loftier and better judgments, 
shrink from acknowledging coniioctions lyith inferiors in station whom we have 
known they cordially respected, lest they should draw down the paltry suspicions, 
or ii^vidious observations of persons of their own class, whom, in tntth, they as 
cordially despised. This want of self-respect, this ignorance of true dignity, is a 
failing every nobleman* ought to weed out. 

* *** It Is trne.that the peers have a great influence in the kingdom and in every 
part of the public concenu. While they are men of property, it is impossible to 
prevent it, except by such means as must prevent all property from its natural 
operation ; an event not easily to be compassed, while property is power, nor by any 
means to be wished, while the least notion exists o(. the method by whicn the 
spirit of liberty acts, and of the means by which it is preserved. If any particular 
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would Kifd th^ umt followitig %% the Ie?ee er in lifo^ 
they or were they not of an hereditary order. 7%e iulMHtrvieiiey 
plained of is only the ambition to riae» which is uniirersal, because of 
natniei The deference to wealth is neither more nor Jess than the desire 
df participating the enjoyments wealth can purchase and bestow, which 
^ existed ever since the world began. ^ 

It is a laudable attempt to enforce upon mankind tha do.ctrine that 
virtue ought to ho preferred to all other claims, but there is notihing now 
mr, profound in it. Society differs not now jn this particular from its 
Idttg^custonied usage, nor will it ever, till philosophy obtain the place of 
iHemwbnse. There are two kinds of happiness, “ vulgar or civil happi'^ 
nes^which is to covet much and to enjoy much — philosophieal happi** 
ness, #hich is to bo content with little.** The world then must be con- 
terted into a world of philosophers, the dominion of the senses must 
hi subilucd, before wealth and power, in their vulgar interpretation^ shall 
lose tlieir worshippers. Tlie influence of the aristocracy is, indeed, 
commeiiBui-ate >vilh their possessions. Title is, in some sort, an addi* 
tibhal source of admiration, and, therefore, augments the impetus in a 
de^e ; but under any forms of society, rank or no rai^k, wealth and the 
gtkpbWority it implies will always purchase its slaves. No political forms 
can obliterate (they scarcely modify) the passions natural to man 

peers, by their uniform upright, oonstitiitional conduct, hy their public and private 
virtues, have acquired an influence in the country, the people on whose favour 
that influence dej^ends, and from whom it arose, will never he duped into aa opi- 
nion that such greatnesH in a peer is the despotism of an aristocracy, when they 
know and feel it to he tlie effect anih ptisdge of their own importance. I am no 
friend to aristocracy, in the sense at least ir , which that word is usually understood. 
If it were not a had habit to moot cases on the supposed ruin of the eonstttution, 
I'ahould be free to declare, that if it must perish, 1 would rather by far see it 
resolved into any other form, than lost in that austere and iiuolent domination.” — 
Thoughts on the Present Disamtenis. 

* Jt i.s very cnru)u.s that the gentleman who has most bitterly assaulted the aris- 
tocracy, has made *hi8 very admission in the strongest terms. Come,’* says Mr. 
Bulwer, let us suppose, that the wish of certain pOliticianSf were gratified; let us 
s\ippos6 that a repuhlic were established to*tnc>rrow« 1 will tell you what would be 
the result — your republic would he the very worst of aristocracies ! Do not fancy, 
as some contend, that the aristocracy Wfmld fall if the King fell. Not a whit of ft. 
You ^..^*y S^veep away the House of* Lords if you like; you may destroy titles ; yon 
may make a bonfire of orb and ermine ; and, after all your pains, the aristocracy 
would be exactly as strong as ever. For its jwwer is not in a tapestried chamber, or 
in a crimson woolsack, or in ribbons and stars, in coronets and titles; its power, 
my friends, is in you I'hcdves — its power is in the aristocratic spirit and symimthy 
Which ]>ervHdcs you all. In your own hearts, while you shout for popular measures, 
Jrott have a reverential notion of the excellence of aristocratic agents ; you think 
irfeh people alone « respectable you have a great idea of statfoii ; you consider a 
iBlan is the better for being above bis felloWS, »ot in fjitue and ititdUect, but in the 
good things of life. • 

• • • a • • a 

Believe me, then, that if you w'ere to institute a republio to-moriw, it would be an 
aristociTitic republic ; and though it would bO just as bad if it were au aristocracy, of 
Shopkeepers, as if it were an aristocracy of nobles, yet 1 believe on thO Whole it would 
be an aj^istocrucy very much lescmhling the present otie, ok/y ikt contra/ 

which the King’s prerogative at present affords him.. And for one'eMdenc reason — 
namely, the mmewte property of our nobles and landed gentry. Recollect, that in this 
respect they differ from most other aristocracies, which are merely the shadows of a 
court, and wi thout substance in themselves. From most other aristocracies sweepaway 
the office and the title, and they themselves are mi $ but banish frbm court a North- 
umberland, a lionsdale, a Cleveland, a Bedford, or a Yarborough ; take away their 
dukedoms and their earldoms, their ribbons and their robes, and they are exactly aa 
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Was Cromwell less a monarch in reality than Charles ? Is Mr. Roths-* 
child less potent because he lacks the title of a duke, or the place of a 
'peer of the realm? Why, then, attribute to aristocracy what belongs to 
Nature, as displayed in the institution of society itself? To 
and to endeavour to promote the sole dominion of ability and virtue is 
praiseworthy, is wise ; but it is only to revive tbe lessons of the Portico, 
and of all ‘the (^her self-denying ordinances of autocratic origin, and will 
be no mOre eifectual than the stoicism of Zeno, or the penances of th^ 
Ascetics. . 

But the question is to be examined ffom another point of view. i(|rant- 
ing for a moment that the desire of aristocratic distinction, or aristkriitic 
prejudices and associations, begin with.the education, mould the madders, 
preponderate in the legislation, and so affect the whole circle of an Eng- 
lishman’s being— is it for evil ? This must be proved before the case 
against the aristocracy is made out. What, then, are the tendencies of 
aristocratic feelings and notions ? Those who would narrow them to the 
mere establishment of the wealth, enjoyments, and power of the few and 
of the noble, in subversion of the happiness and prosperity of the many, 
mistake the issue as widely as they mistake the objects of this influence. 
The well-born and highly-nurtured are, by nature no less than by;posi- 
tion, of more acute sensibility than the classes exposed to the rougher 
collision of the world of professional exertion, of art, or of commerce. 
Take the vast majority (of the wealthy even) and they will be found to be 
anxious to confer all the benefits they can upon their fellow-creatures. 
Observe the habits of families of noblemen at their country-scats. They 
j'oiind schools visit their poor neighbours, and employ a great portion of 
their time, and much money, in ac|^ of p\ire kindness. The gentlemen in 
their capacity of magistrates, the ladies as visitants of civility and cha- 
rity, confer most important benefits ; and it would be found, could the 
matter be fairly investigated, that disorder prevails to the greatest extent 
where this supervision is precluded liy non-residence t- 

Their virtue lies in action J. Studious persons, abovtf ’all others, are 

powerful, with those brond lands aud those mighty rent-rolls, as they were before. 
In any republic you can devwe, men with this property will he uppf^rmost ; they will 
be still your rulers, as long as you yourselves Uiink that property is the legal heir tO 
respect. 1 always suppose, my friends, in the above remarks, that not 

take away the property, as is recommended by some of the unstamped newspapers, 
to which our Government will permit no reply, and which therefore enjoy a mo- 
nopoly over the minds of tlie po(»r ; 1 always imagine, that, republican or monarch- 
ical, you will still be English ; 1 always imagine, that come what may, you will still 
be honest, and without lumesty it is useless to talk of republics. Let possessions 
be insecure, and your republic would merge rapidly into a despotism. All history 
tells us, that the moment liberty invades property, the reign of arbitrary power is at 
hand*— the flock fly .to a shepherd to protect them from wolves. Better one despot 
• than a reign of robbers. If we owe so much of our faults and imperfection.s to the 
aristocratic influence, need I ask you if you would like an unrelieved aristocracy ? 
If not, ray friends, let us rally round the throne.” — England and the English, 

* ^ The Marchioness of Westminster has not less than eight or ten foundations 

of her own, and we could quote multitudes of instances ; indeed, the exception is 
so rare that the difficulty must be to And it. 

f One of Uie most fortunate eflfects for the country of the repeal of the corn-laws 
would he, that a reduced income would compel the gentry to a residence on their 
estates, and keep them from tbe profusion and profligacy of an annual visit to the 
metropolis. 

I It is objected, and we admit often with truth, thiit the wealthy are ready to 
bestow their money, but not to endure personal inconvenience. The following 
anecdote is told in illustration The late Duke of^D— was walking in St« 
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prone to measure every man's usefulness by bis scientUic or literary 
attainments. But is this a standard to be employed by or upon mankind 
At large? If it were, the world would stand still. /The mere scholar, 
except he be one of such lofty capacity, that, by discoveries in science, 
he is gifted to promulgate great truths of practical application to the order 
of nature or the business of life, is generally amongst the least useful. 
Nor is it possible that high science, in the abstract sense of fhe word, 
should be cultivated by the aristocracy in general. The management of 
their property, the duties it entails, their extended commerce with the 
worlds their functions as legislators and magistrates, all demand action^ 
and %eir minds are formed accordingly. Much of their knowledge is 
obtained orally, rather than from books. We shall, however, be content 
to put the matter to this single test. Does any class of the same number 
indude so many statesmen, soldiers, or authors* in the highest degree, as 
the Peerage ? The quantity of business, transacted by the men of busi- 
ness of the aristocracy, far surpasses that even of the mercantile class. 
Yet, with all this, there is no order better informed upon subjects with 
which it is their duty to be conversant, or so well, as the aristocracy, taken 
in the aggregate 

Prom these facts, and they are facts, it must happen that the direction 
given by their instrumentality to the general tone of society operates to 
mitigate its hard and coarse selfism, to exalt and liberalize its notions, 
to soften its manners — in a word, to give it an upward progression. On 
the other hand, the impulse of a democracy goes directly contrary. If 
an example ujion a great scale l>e required, we need only refer to the 
transactions of the French Revcflutiop^of 1788 — a revolution produced 
by a desire the most ardent for intellectual illumination, originated by 
philosophers, and acted by their disciples. What did it effect in any of 
the particulars we have recited? It exhibited only the most ferocious 
and unsparing tyranny, established by the usurpation of the most violent 
tempers and the coarsest manners ; and it ended in a military despotism, 
greedy of dominion, and careless of human life and human suffering 
beyond all })rccedcat. This, be it remarked, is a modern instance — an 
instance mollified by all that the bland influence of letters and the phi- 
losophjj^' that philosophical age could bring in aid. The people also 
were the rulers ; and such must ever be the tendency of the power of 
democracy, varying, of necessity, according to* the degree in which it 
prevails. Aristocracy may enervate, and even corrupt, for it mingles 
with its own ])ride the snares of riches; but it can scarcely act other- 

in a hard frost, when he met an agent, who began, to importune his 
Grace in behalf of simie charity which had enjoyed bis support; Put me down 
for what you please,'* peevishly exclaimed the Duke ; " but, for God's si^e, don’t 
keep me in the cold.” 

♦ In spite of all that has been said to contravene the utility *of^ patronage, it is 
to the noble use made by some of the aristocracy of their vast fortunes that the arts 
are indebted for the magnificent edifices containing the splendid collectionB of books, 
statues, pictures, &c. this country contains. , Wo may adduce, without a chance of 
invidious interpretation, the. names of Karl Spencer, tbe Marquis of Westminster, 
and the Duke of Sutherland. Where, indeed, is the mansion of the peer in which 
are not to be found specimens of the taste of its owner, and their promotion of lite- 
rature and the fine arts r* Tiie Kiiglish are neither by temperament, climate, nor 
religiim, enthusiasts in art; they are a profound, an active, an industrious, an ac- 
cnmolating people. By the ^istocracy the existence of the arts began in England ; 
by the aristocracy, in a good degree, they preserve their elevation. 
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iriao 1km io to sodtoit ^ to ennoble tbe thougbtt end OM^ 

a This it h or can be meant by the chaxgf 

Ik too devoted «ifa(iir«tion end nii^i^rvience to etetien and opal^s^# , 
il mean anything at all beycnid the hacknied, but impracticable, rec<W»;« 
aalEodelim td% devc«t|Qii lir Vhtne, which haa never exitted in any atage! 
nf ioeiety,be3ft^ ^lat common demonstration which society es^hibita fh 
all its What wonid die Syrian dieeiplhie now be tho\ig|iktP«^> 

what the oimminacy of Home? iSiA eiiheneonfer more happiness hpoat 
the faalk of marlciiid than Bxgland has enjoyed in her rise, px|||fem, 
and, if yonplelaadi^'hmdeelii^^ '' W'' > 

.Bnt the^tnodma ft|mldicanjsm of America is now consta^}y^|ceit 
for the aaetiipfair; ^ oav democrats, at the prosperity ^ jthe 

Umfod States* r Pot^al aeience has taught us riiat this is twmem., 
eQTect of ^ aapply of food the youth of a new countiy/' 

lomd is cheap, maati^ |HS^LlB 5 lid^^ hence the comforts are 

mtoy» ImdMia^ the Waihta*40ft^ refinements, except in the 

thtridy«p0Op}edtowm,>1hem; i^ Enlarge the agricultural field 

of Ei^Uah labour^ the same prospmty would raise up tlie iadoa- 
triouB classes, whi^ '^e opdlent . would continue the progress cC ciri- 
lizatioii. r 

hras contrived to fasten its younger branches upon 
the reveii^^ of the C(iutitry.{ Ay, there’s the rub.” How ? In 4le 
diplofmacy, the naval aiid militaiy, the civil ami ecdesiastical services, 
and lastly, hy.immerited pensions. The answer is, that, in all but the 
latter, tlsey earn their salaries. Can it be pretended, with any show of 
truth, that tke*ehildren of nobility have made worse public servants 
than those of plebeian extraction ? The greatest statesmen of the lari; 
three ages,— ^le ages ot the older and the younger Pitt, and of this our 
generation,-— have been of the aristocracy. Marlborough and Welling- 
ton, the greatest captains, were of aristocratic birth. Nor, if the cata- 
logue could be made up, would there he wanting name:^ to take and to 
merit precedence— intellectual precedence — in nearly all the walks of 
politicid distinction. Even in the latest periods, the debates in the 
House of Peers liavc cvinc^ a talent equal, at the least, to that of the 
Commons, doubled as they are in numbers, and assured iMMudcction. 
The discussions upon Catholic Emancipation and Reform are instances 
all-sufficient. 

We cuter into no defervee of many of the appointments of the pensitH^ 
list. They belong not, however, to aristc»cracy in its own nature ; for 
they have grown out of the abuses of tlie prerogative of the Crown and 
the Government. Ministers, ever since the days of Sir Robert Walp<% 
to the accession of Earl Grey, have deemed it mdispensabje to govern 
by corrupt means. They pampered and they debased by buying the 
aristocracy, v^ile they I’epresented tlie purchase as a just rtward for 
adhesion to the Government. This was the temptation and the nurture 
under which the borough system grew so mongtrously. The exterjupl 
pressure and the internal alarm occasioned by the French RmoVatiao 
aj^pavated while tliey concealed the mischief; but reform, it k palpable, 
Im, in this respect at least, reduced aristocracy to^'its wholesome, be- 
cau^ to its natural, dimensions. If any pow-er is to be dreaded, it k 
the increase and the violence of democracy. The crown and the iarisr 
tocracy have need to combine, in order to coraterbalance (not deii^roy) 



dfidocroey ef England, 

its «uthdfity. A talutaiy it thus .vorlM Tbft'UittacfMjF 

ctnnotbe blind to the truth, that,'te fne^^ their emsaenee, diOjnnut 
.kMgk.Mual peee ttbtt it, pre-emineacel^m the laoe yith krteUect tad 
xltaoiivtnge* Be eesnred the tmth it ftIC ‘ 

. And thit bringt ne to the queation now-bi^^wiuhf to ilM.ai^tBd,<»r 
wluMher an eleetive be not preferable to an . It 

iheald teem that it ia not. |t ia here that Kir, ti^ bf legi» 

thnate pretumptiona ” di(qdi^ itaforee in ^ of 

b|r&> The uidividual Who ^^^ierea ^.gi^tofitt ovt 

of ji^pi^tion the natural imn^t of 'poteeMd^He, and vddidMti^. an rie* 
TodoifiHfor pure virtue’i aot^ •. outdid '.poiat Mai ]»ii| ,pr, tJM |l|jW» of 
honour, must of neceera^ fatted iotibe pwn 

«iit>-'^e field, the tea, m coMmeteoi. ;,M^ ' db|iy B O<i<y-it the 

molt of experience : he it i« 

he trained to legislation ?--Tie lde>ml^ mMied 

reverences, mtb that desire ^ eiWiM>^aaood 

S vemment (made good b)^o«attaliii<^icd['pa3Mdi^^ M.the Order f 

i the contrary ; he would enter, the Sl«dot of i^eoM llBfntliM'*^^ 
tb<f .^ desires and impelled by idl the niM^es . have, led to hit 
onutatton. Would he stay tlic too Ti^id pr^estfod which dltathoto^ nf 
tmr legislature justly anticipates and provides t^inj^ W'i^<ocder to 
which he now belongs? He would not — -be.tvQQld'tntnet funiat the 
itnpnlsion of the Commons — he would be, to. all intents and purposes, 
the creature, and would become the agent of .that inj^Mtion*. He 

* Friendly aa we are to rerorm, to that re^rm which has restored the Vigour of 
the democracy to tiie constitution, we, for that very reason, insist fmt the more 
vehemently upon preHerving to the aristocracy all its dignitiess If l^ver there wan 
a time or an occasion which seemed to demand the grave authority Faley describes 
in the passage we are about to quote, that time arrived, and that occasion was 
created, with the passing of the Reform Bill. The fiopular use and design,” save 
Dr.Paley, *^of this of the constitution, the House of Lords, are the following 
First, to enable the king, by his right of bestowing the peerage, to reward the 
servants of the public in a manner most grateful to them, and at a small expense 
to the nation ; secondly, to fortify the power and %o secure the stability of regal 
government by an order of men naturally allied to its interests ; and thirdly, to 
answer ^nwnpose, which, though of supenor importance to tlie othhr two, does not 
occur so readily to our oWrvation ; namely, to stem the progress of |K)pular fury. 
Large bodies of men are subject to sudden frenzies ; opinions are sometimes circulate 
amongst a multitude without proof or examination, acquiring confidence and repu- 
tation merely by being repeated from one to another ; and passions founded upon 
these opinions, diffusing themselves with a rapidity which can neither he aoootinteA 
for nor resisted, may agitate a country with the roost violent coininotious. Now^ 
the only way to stop the fermentation is to di%'ide the mass, that is? to ei’ecc differ- 
ent erdei's in the same community witli si^p&rate prejudicesetid interests. And this 
way become the use of an hereditary nobility, invested with a share of legislation. 
Averse to those prejudices which actuate the minds of the viilgur, accustomed to 
contemn the clamour of the populace, disdaining to receive laws and <^inions from 
their inferiors in rank, they will oppose resolutions Which are foimded fn the folly 
and violence of the lower part of the community. .Were the voice of the people 
aSiwayt dietated by reflection; did every roan, or even iHM roan in a hundred, think 
^ himeeif, or actually consider the measure he was about to approlt^ or oensure, or 
even were the common people tolerably steadfast in the judgment which they 
ifinrmed, 1 should hold the interference of a superior order not only superfluous, imt 
wrong ; for when eb'erything is allowed to diflerence of rank and education which 
tlie actual state of these advantages deserves, that, after all, is most likely to be 
rif^t and exp^ient which appears to be so to the separate judgment and decision 
of a great majority of the nadon ; at least, that, in general, is rig^t /or Igm 
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would then reverse the action of the constitution, which, by making the 
peerage so far elective as it now does, renews the virtue by fresh crea- 
tions, which havj the effect of preventing the obstinacy of prejudice 
likely to be engendered by stagnation. Again — if the peerage be 
made elective, in whom is the election to rest? Reside where it m^y, 
its consequence would be only to lessen the prerogative of the Crown. 
If the 'ollicc be held during life, as is proposed, the especial intent 
of the House of Peers — — would at once be lost, and it would 

become no other than a permanent House of Commons, its members 
changing by death. Phther proposition overthrows the constittition. 
We reason upon general principles — upon the use, not the abuscNof the 
order — upon a return to those great occasions when such ability.as has 
lifted tlie Duke of Wellington and Lord Brougham to the peera^ fhall 
constitute the claim to distinction, not the mere subserviency to a 
minister, which raised the ministerial mushrooms of Mr. Pitt. The 
one, we repeat, is the use — the other, the abuse of the prerogative. 

Wc ascribe then, to the vast and general accumulation of wealth ; 
to the facilities of communicatioti wdiich, extending connexion over so 
wide a surface and embracing such vast numbers, dissever but too much 
the closer ties, and dissipate the' deeper affections; we ascribe ^to the 
power which generates the love of excess, and to the opportunities of 
concealment which a densely peopled metropolis affonl ; we attribute to 
the intense luxury thus engendered and protected, the evils which are 
falsely charged against aristocracy. Yet we ought to point out that wealth 
implies the Buperior powers by w^hich it is acquired ; and hence it is 
neither unnatural nor unwise to yield* to its possessors the fair credence 
that they in general inherit the qualities that constitute ‘‘ respectability.” 
It is no more just to infer that a rich man must be a fool or a ])rofligate, 
than that a poor man must be weak or dishonest; and although it is a 
legitimate principle ” that station and wealth arc the rewards of those 
wlio, for their success, are presumed to liave sharp afld vigt)rous nnder- 
standing.s, and to pos.sess the virtues of diligence, order, constancy, and 
regularity, and to have cultivated an habitual regard to commutative jus- 
tice,” theyare not more honoured now, not more identified with “ respec- 
tability,” than they have ever been in all ages and countrie:^4yjjit]ed to 
the character of civilized. War is no longer the sole or even the supremely- 
valued emplqyment of mankind. The world is now', as heretofore, ruled 
by intellect, though differently instructed ; and the chief distinction is, 
that the mind, having received a new direction, is more generally as well 
as more easily cultivated. There is no fear of the ascendancy of talent 
not being acknowledged. The House of Commons is at last become an 
antagonist power to the Peerage, and is mainly guided and impelled by 

which is agreeable to their fixed opinions and desires. But when we observe w'hat 
is urged as the public o]iiniun to tK» in truth the opinion only, or perhaps the fre* 
queiit profession, of a few crafty leaders ; that the numliers who join in the cry 
serve only to swell and multiply the sound, without ayy accession of judgment or 
exercise of und^standing ; and that oftentimes the wisest counsels have &en thus 
overborne hy tumult and uproar, — we may conceive occasions to arise in whidi 
the commonwealth may be saved by the reluctance of the nobility to adopt the 
caprices or to yield to the vehemence of the common pe<iple. In expecting this 
advantage from an order of nobles, we do not suppose the nobility to be more 
unprejudiced than others ; we only suppose that their prejudices will be different 
from, aud may occasionally counteract, these of othefs.” 
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popular opinion. The standing ground of the aristocracy is narrowed — 
they can only display their power in their own house — they can secure 
and confirm it only by making the mildest, best, and^inost virtuous use 
of &^r station, wealth, and attainments out of doorff. If they neglect 
or d^pise the warnings of the time, they vrill soon be no more. 

We would not veil its faults or* its failings ; but we hope that W'e have 
demonstrated and established that aristocracy is a part of the British 
constitution as useful as essential: — that it is a compact and separate body, 
not^to be confounded with the merely wealthy or the merely fashionable — 
influence is directed to the benefit of all the other orders, even if 
it Oi^y counteract the tendency to democracy (that ‘‘giant shadow of 
the coming repuVdic;”) — but that, in truth, it is felt advantageously in 
le|^iil|ature, in art, and in manners, so far as it really extends. We have 
endit^hvoured to show that there is nothing new or profound in the 
charges ' made against the order or in the arguments by which they 
are sustained, and that the force, if any, lies chiefly against others with 
whom the aristocracy is wilfully confounded. We have displayed the 
means by which abuses of the order introduced in the progress of 
arc likely to be checked and corrected. Our task is ended. 




THE PALACE OF THE MAREMMA* 

BY MRS. HEMA.NS. 

[The history of Desdemona has a parallel in the following passage of 
Dante. Nello della Pietra had espoused a lady of noble family at Sienna, 
named IVIadonna Pia. Her beauty was the admiration of Tuscany, and 
excited in the heart of her husband a jealousy, which, exasperated by false 
reports and groundless suspicions, at length drove him to the desperate 
resolution of Othello. It is difficult to decide whether the lady wa.s quite 
innocent, but so Dante represents her. Her husband brought her into the 
Maremma, which* then, as now, was a district destructive to health. He 
never told his unfortunate wife the reason of her banishment to so danger- 
ous a country. He did not d(ngri to utter complaint or accusation. He 
lived with her alone, in cold silence, without answering her questions, or 
listening to her remonstrances. He patiently waited till the pestilential 
air shc^aiW^destroy the health of this young lady. In a few months she 
died. Some chroniclers, indeed, tell us, that Nello used the dagger to 
hasten her de'th. It is certain that he survived her, plunged in sadness 
apd perpetual silence, Dante had, in this incident, all the materials of an 
aipple and very poetical narrative. But he bestows on it only four verses. 

meets in Purgatory three spirits ; one was a captain, who fell fighting 
Olitlie same side with him in the battle of Campaldino ; the second, a 
w^tleman assassinated by the treachery of the house of Este ; ' the third 
was a woman unknown to the pobt, and who, after the others had spoken, 
turned towards him with these words : — 

Ricordati di me ; che son la Pia ; 

Sienna mi fe, disfecemi Maremma. 

Salsi colui che inauuellata pria 
Disposando m* avea con la sua gemma.'’ 

E(Unb^gh Review^ No. LVIII.] 

Mais elle ^taic du monde, ou les plus belles choses 
Ont le pire destin ; 

£t Rose elle h v^cu ce que vivent les roses, 

L’espqpe d*an matin. 

Malherbe. 

May . — VOL, XLi. NO. clxi, c 
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There arc bright scenes beneath Italian skies» 

Where flowing suns thdr purest light diffuse, 

Unculturtid flowers in wild prolusion rise. 

And nature lavishes her Warmest hues ; 

Bni trust Ihou npt her smiles, her Wlmy breath, 

Away ! her charms are but the x>omp of death ? 

He in the vine-clad bowers ynseen is dwelling, 

' \\'hert! the cool shade its freshness round thee throws ; 

His voice, in every perfumed zephyr swelling, 

With gentlest whisper lures mee to reppse ; 

And the soft sounds that through the foliage sigh, 

Hut woo thee still to slumber and to die- 

Mysterious danger lurks, a Syren, there, — 

Not robed in terrors, or announced in gloom, — 

But stealing o’er thee in the scented air. 

And veiled in flokei’s, that smile to deck thy tomb : 

How may v\c deem, amidst their bright array. 

That 1 leaven and earth but flatter to betray ? 

Sunshine and bloom, and verdure ! can it be, 

Tlial thes(^ but charm us with destructive wiles ? 

Where shaU we turn, () Nature ! if in thee 

Danger is masked in beauty — death in smiles ? 

Oh ! still the Circe of that fatal shore, 

Whore she, the Sun’s bright daughter, dwelt of yore ! 

There, year by >eai% that secret iieril spreads, 

Disguised m lo^(‘liru^ss, its baleful reign, 

And viewless blights o'er many a landscape sheds ; — 

Gay wdth the riches of the soifth, in vain, 

O'er fairy towTr<<, and palaces of state. 

Passing nnseon, to leave them desolate. 

And pillared halls, wliose airy colonnades 
Were formed to echo music’s choral tones, 

Are silent now, amidst deserted shades •% 

Peojded hv sculuture's graceful forms alone ; — 

And fount a ills dasn, unheard, by lone alcoves, 

Neglected temples, and forsaken groves. 

And there, wliere marble nymphs, in beauty gleaming. 

Midst the deep shatlcs ot plant* and cypress rise. 

By wave or grot, might Fancy linger, dreaming 
Of old Arcadia's woodland deities. 

Wild visions ! there no sylvan powers convene,^ 

Death reigns the genius of the Klysian scene. 

Ye too, illustrious hills of Borne, that bear 
Traces of inigbliev beings on your browr, 

O'er you tliat subtle spirit of the air 

Extends the desert of his empire now* : — 

Broods o'tr the wrecks of altar, fane, and dome. 

And makes the Ca?sars' halls his ruined home. 

Youth, valour, beauty, oil have felt his power, 

H IS crowned and chosen victims — o’er their lot 
Hath I'ond affection w*ept— each blighted ffower 
In turn was loved and mourned, and is forgot, 

* Soe Madame de fine description, in her * Corinne/ of the Villa Borghaie; 
deserted on account of the malaria. 
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But one who perished, left a tale tit woe^i .. 

Meet for as deep a sigh as pity can 

A voice of music, Qrom Sienna's walls; 

Is floating joyous op the summer air 
And there are banquets in her stately halls,-:^ 

And graceful revels of the gay and fair, — 

And brilliant wreaths the altar have arrays. 

Where meet her ndblest youth, and loveliest maid. 

To that young bride each gr^c hath Nature given. 

Which glows on Alt’s divinest dream,— her eye 
Hath a pure sunbeam pf her native heaven — 

Her cheek a tinge of morning s richest dye ; 

Fair as that daughter of thCf south, whose form 
Still breathes and charms, in Viimi’s colours warm 

But is she blest?— for sometimes o’er her smile 
A soft, sweet shade of pensivencss is cast ; 

And in her liquid glance mere seems awhile 

To dwt'll some thought whose soul is with the pwt. 

Yet soon it flies — a cloud that leaves no trace 
On the. sky's azure, of its dwelling-place. 

Perchance, at times, wdthin her heart may rise 
Remembrance of some early love or woe. 

Faded, yet scarce forgotten, — in her eyes 

Wakening the half-formed tear that may not flow: 

Yet radiant seems her lot as aught on earth. 

Where still some pining thought comes darkly o'er our mirth. 

The world before her sn;iiles, — its changcflil gase 
She hath not proved as yet, — her path seems gay 
With flowers and sunshine, and the voice of praisv 
Is still the joyous herald of her way; 

And beauty’s light around her dwells, to throw 
O’er every scene its own resplendent glow. 

Such is- the young Bianca, graced with all 
That nature, fortune, youth at once can give. 

Pure in their loveliness, her looks recal 

Such dreams as ne'er life’s early bloom survive : 

And w'hen she speaks, each thrilling tone is fraught 
With swH'etness, born of high and heavenly thought. 

And he to whom are breathed her vows ‘of faith 
Is brave and nolde- Child of high descent. 

He hath stood fearless in the ranks of death. 

Mid slaughtered heaps, the warrior's monument ; 

And proudly marshalled his carrocno's way t 
Amidst the wildest wreck of wear's array. 

And his the chivalrous, commanding mien, 

Where high-born grandeur blends with courtly grace ; 

Yet may a lightning glance at times be seen, 

(Jf fiery yiassions, darting o'er his face. 

And fierce the spirit kindling in his eye ! — 

But e’en while yet we gaze, its quick, wild flashes die. 

* An allusinn to Leonardo da Viiici ’9 picture of his wife Mona Sisa, supposed to 
be the most perfect imitatiou of Nature ever exhibited in painting .— Qatari in 
Alt Laws of the I^ainters. 

f See the description of this sort of consecrated war*cUariol in Sismondi’s^ His- 
toire des R^publiques Italieffnes,* &c., vol. i., p. 304. 

c 2 
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And calmly can Pietra smile — concealing. 

As if foi-ffotten, vengeance, hate, remorse, — 

And veil ihe workings of each darker feeling. 

Deep im^his soul concentrating its force ; 

But yet he lovea / — Oh ! who hath loved, nor known 
Aft'ectiou's power exalt the bosom all its own ? 

The days roll on, and still Bianca's lot 
• Seems as a path of Kden. Thou might' st deem 
That grief, the mighty chastener, had forgot 
To wake her soul from life's enchanted dream ; 

And if her brow a moment's sadness wear. 

It sheds but grace more intellectual there, 

A few short years, and all is changed ; her fate 
Seems with some deep mysterious cloud o'ercast. 
Have jealous doubts transformed to wrath fi,nd hate 
The love whose glow expression's power surpassed ? 
Lo I on Pietra's brow a sullen gloom 
Is gathering day by day, prophetic of her doom ! 

Oh! can he meet that eye of light serene. 

Whence the pure spirit looks in radiance forth, — 
And view that bright intelligence of mien. 

Formed to express but thoughts of loftiest worth — 
Yet deem that vice could desecrate such 1‘ane ? — 

How shall he e'er confide in aught on earth again ? 

In silence oft, with strange, vindictive gaze. 

Transient, yet filled with meaning stern and wdld. 
Her features, calm in beauty, he^surveys ; 

Then turns away, and fixes on her child 
So dark a glance, as thrills a mother's mind 
With some vague fear, scarce owned, and undefined. 

There stands a lonely dwelling by the wave 

Of the blue deep which bathes Italia's shore, ^ 

Far from all sounds but rippling seas, that lave • 

Grey rocks, with foliage richly shadowed o'er. 

And signing winds that murmur througli the \vood 
Fringing the^g^ach of that Hesperian flood. 

Fair is that house of solitude, and fair 

The green Maremma far around it spread — 

A sun-bright waste of beauty ; yet an air 
Of brooding sadness o'er the scene is shed. 

No human footstep tracks the lone domain ; 

The desert of luxuriance glows in vain. 

And silent are the marble halls that rise 

'Mid founts, and cypress-walks, and olive-groves: 
All sleeps in sunshine 'neath cerulean skies. 

And still around the sea-breeze lightly roves ; 

Yet every trace of man reveals alone 

That there life once had flourished — and is gone. 

There, — till around them slowly, softly stealing. 

The summer air, deceit in every sign. 

Came fraught with death, its power no sign revealing,* 
Thy sires, Pietra, dwelt, in days gone by ; 

And strains of mirth and melody have flowed 
Where stands, all voiceless iiow» the stiU abode. 
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And thither doth her lord, remorseless, bear 
Bianca with her child — his altered eye y 
And brow a stem and fearhil calmness weaif 
While his dark spirit seals their doom — to die ; 

And the deep bodings of his victim's heart 
Tell her from fruitless hope at once to part. 

It is the summer's glorious prime — and blending 
Its blue transparence with the skies, tl^ deep. 

Each tint of heaven upon its breast descending. 

Scarce murmurs as it heaves, in glassy sleep. 

And on its wave reflects, more softly bright, 

Tliat lovely shore of solitude and light. 

Fragrance in each warm southern gale is breathing ; 

Decked with young flowers the rich Maremma glows ; 
Neglected vines the trees are wildly wreathing. 

And the fresh myrtle in exuberance blows ; 

And far around, a deep and sunny bloom 
Mantles the scene, as garlands robe the tomb. 

Yes ! 'tis thy tomb, Bianca ! fairest flower ! 

The voice that calls thee speaks in every gale. 

Which, o'er thee breathing with insidious power. 

Bids the young roses of thy cheek turn pale. 

And, fatal in its soilness, day by day. 

Steals from that eye some trembling spark away. 

But sink not yet — for there arc darker woes. 

Daughter of beauty ! in thy spring-morn tkding ! 
Sufferings more keen tor tliee reserved tlian those 

Of lingering death, which thus thine eye are shading ! 
Nerve, then, thy heart to meet that bitter lot, 

'Tis agony — but soon to be forgot ! 

Wha^ deeper jiangs maternal hearts can wring, 

Than hourly to behold tl>e spoiler's breath 
Shedding, as mildews on the bloom of spring. 

O'er infancy's fair cheek the blight c»f death? 

To gaze and slirink, as gatliering shade^ll'ercast 
The pale, smooth brow, yet walcli it tovfe last! 

Such pangs were thine, young mother I Thou didst bend 
O'er thy fair boy, and raise his drooping head. 

And, faint and hopeless, far froni: eveiy friend. 

Keep thy sad midnight-vigils near his bed. 

And watch his patient, supplicating eye, 

Fixed upon thee— on thee !— who couldst no aid supply. 

There was no voice to cheer thy lonely woe 

Through those dark hours; — to thee the wind's low sigh. 
And the faint murmur of the ocean’s flows 

Came like some spirit whispering — “ He must die !" 

And thou didst vainly clasp him to the breast 

His young and sunny smile so oft with hope had blest. 

'Tis past — that fearful trial — he is gone ! 

But thou, devoted ! hast not long to weep ; 

The hour of Nature's chartered^peace comes on. 

And thou shalt share thine infant's holy sleep. 

A few shoil sq^erings yet, and death shall be 
As a bright messenger from heaven to thee. 
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But ask not, hope not, one relenting thought 
From him who doomed thee thus to waste awav ; 

Whose heak, with sullen, speechless vengeance fraught, 

Broods in Mark triumph o er thy slow decay. 

And coldly, sternly, silently can trace 
The gradual withering of each youthful grace. 

And yet the day of vain remorse shall come, 

When thou, nrighi victim I on his dreams shalt rise 
As an accusing angel— and thy tomb, 

A martyr s shrine, be Hallowed in his eyes ! 

Then shall thine innocence his bosom wring. 

More tlian thy fancied guilt with jealous pangs could sting. 

Lift thy meek eyes to heaven - for all on earth. 

Young sufferer ! fades before thee. Thou ail lone— 

H^e, fortune, love, srnded brightly on thy birth, 

Thine hour of death is all affliction's own ! 

It is our task to suffer, and our fate 
To learn that mighty lesson — soon or late. 

The season s glory fades — ^thc vintage-lay 
Through joyous Italy resounds no more ; 

But mortal loveliness hath passed away. 

Fairer than aught in summer's glowing store. 

Beauty and youth are gone ; behold them such 
As death hath made them with his blighting touch ! 

The summer's breath came o'er thern-^and they died ! 

Softly it came, to give luxuriance birth ; 

Called forth young Nature in her festal pride, 

And bore to them* their summons from the earth ! 

Again shall blow that mild, delicious breeze, 

And wake to life and light all flowers but these. 

No sculptured urn, nor verse thy virtues telling, 

O lost and loveliest one ! adorns thy grave, • . 

But o’er that hundde cypress-shaded dwelling 
The dew-drops glisten, and the wild flowers wave— 

Emblems more meet, in transient light and bloom. 

For thee who iShis did’st pass in brightness to the tomb ? + 

• La voila, telle que la niort nous Vn faite !” 

IhmucVs Funeral Oration on the Princeie Henrietta. 

t This poem was written several years since, and intended for immediate publi- 
rmtion, but withheld, on account of a coincidenre of subject Ijetween its story and 
one chosen al>out the same time by a popular writer. 
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CHAPTERS FROM THE NOTE-BO^ OF A 
DECEASED LAWYER. 


No. III. 

' Among the trifling grievances and petty misfortunes to which the 
pldestrian in London is exposed, I know not if there be any much more 
annoying, than being perpetually saluted and accosted by persons whose 
fadfes are either altogether unknown, or, if known, almost entirely for- 

f otten. Independently of the thousantl and one other objections which 
have to this, the eternal tax which it imposes upon one’s time seems 
quite sufficient to justify ray abhorrence of it. If I airt at all singular 
ifi my opinion on this subject, I must surely be of a very curious tem- 
perament ; for it appears to me cpule impossible that any line can be 
found who will not readily unite wdth me in cf>n(Iemuing the prevalence 
of the practice. Can there be a greater nuisance than to be compelled 
to carry back one’s memory over an indefinite length of time, to endea- 
vour to find something that may assist in discovering wla) it is to whom 
one is indebted for the silent acknowledgment of a i^ow, or the more 
familiar, though respectful, inquiry as to one’s health ? So long as the 
inconvenience is confined to the former, it is merely negative, and there- 
fore may be more easily endured; but when it extends to the latter, it 
becomes a positive evil, to suppress which every man is bound to render 
assistance. There are, indeccf, occasions on which the annoyance does 
not stop even here, but when the assurance of some Finished coxcomb 
threatens to overwhelm you with a torrent of l(»c|uacity upon subjects 
which, to you, are totally indifferent, and respecting persons about whom 
you feel not t|ie slightest interest, I Io\v frecpiently have I deprecated 
the fulfilment of the prophecy to which Horace so pathetically alludes! — 

“ Instat fatum raihi triste, Sahel la 

Quod puero cecinit divina mota anus urna . 

Hunc neque dira venena, nee liostieiw imreret ensis, 

Nec laterum dolor, aut fiissis, nec larda podagra: 

Garrulus hunc quando consiitnel cun((iie ; lotpiaces, 

Si sapiat, viiet, siiiiul atqiic adolevenf setas." 

There is no class of men who sufler so severely fSpom the annoyance 
of which I am complaining, as that to which 1 have the honour of be- 
longing — the lawyers. The truth of this assertion will be apparent to 
^very man who reflects, for a single instant, on the infinite variety of 
persons with whom, day by day, with scarcely any intermission, arc 
brought into contact and communication. Attorneys, attorneys’ clerks, 
plaintiffs, defendants, prosecutors, and witnesses, are so numerous, and 
follow each other in such rapid succession, tliat all attempts at indivi- 
dualizing appear to me utterly hopeless ; at least, as far as I am con- 
cerned, I can with truth affirm that, in those w hicli I liave made, I have 
failed twenty times in proportion to every one in which I have succeeded. 
Memory of faces is considered to be peculiarly a regal qualification. 
Alexander the Great is reported to have known the name of every man 
in his army ; and somc^of our own royal family have been said never to 
forget a person to whom they have been once introduced. I am sure I 
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envy most unfeignedly the possessors of so rare a gift ; there are few 
qualities more useful, and scarce any, a deficiency in which is more 
likely to give ofieiui;;. There are veiy few men who can endure with 
equanimity the consciousness of having been forgotten : a failure in' 
recollection is constnied into a personal insult ; and many^ who have 
been previously friends, or, at all events, well-wishers, have^from such 
a circumstance, been converted into foes* 

The accident whicl^ has awakened this train of thought in iny mind 
has brought with it to my recollection circumstances so singular in their 
nature, — so far removed from the ordinary transactions of life, — as well 
to deserve a place among .those memorials which I am thus endeavour- 
ing to rescue from oblivion. It is now about six months ago that, 
walking down Oxford-street, I turned rather hastily round the comer 
that leads into “Tottenham Court-road ; while, at the same moment, a 
well-dressed man, who was passing in the pontrary direction, puslied 
somewhat ariolcntly against me. The apparent rudeness of the man’s 
manner attracted my attention towards him ; and a momentary glance 
sufficed to convince me that there w'as about him that indifference to 
giving offence, and that readiness to resent any remonstrance upon lus 
conduct, which would render him at once an object both to be feared 
and shunned by every quiet and })eacctihle ))cdestrian. My turning 
round caused him to do the same. J«^or a single instant there w'as, in 
his face, that expression of vulgar defiance which seemed rather to joy 
than grieve at having caused ])aiu to another; but the next moment, 
and before I had time either to turn away from, or to address him, he 
respectfully jmlled off his hat, begged nf\^ pardon for having uninten- 
tionally uiFended me, and passed on. The act of raising liis hat gave 
to me a sight of his features : the moment i saw them, 1 felt persuaded 
of that of which the sudden altcratif)n in his manner convinced me still 
more forcibly, that they were not altogether unknown to me. Who he 
was, where, and upon what occasion, I Imd seen him, 1 tried in vain to 
recollect. I turned round a second time, to endeavour to assist my me- 
mory by another view' of his person — but lie was gone. He had evi- 
dently walked at the veg^ top of his s[)ecd for the })urposc <jf avoiding 
my recognition. I could just distinguish his figure among thejcrowd 
passing onwards tow'ards St. Giles’s Church ; and, for a single instant, 
he turned his head, as if to ascertain whether he was watched. Probably, 
his eye informed lijm that I was looking after him ; for in another tno- 
mciit his head was averted, and I lost sight of him altogether. 
man’s countenance was so remarkable, that I could not feel satia&|k 
until I had used every endeavour to recal to my mcmor^ where I lyH 
previously seen it. All my attempts, however, were fruitless ; and I wa? 
continually vexing myself on account of the badness of my memory, 
until succeeding events gradually wore aw'ay the im])rcssion which had 
been made upon my mind, when, a few days ago, nearly in the same 
place, I again met the same individual. He was walking with a female 
companion, and I caught sight of him some time before I reached 
This second opportunity accomplished for me that which I had pre- 
viously so anxiously attempted in vain ; it recalled to my recollection 
every circumstance connected with the man, — who he was — w'hen, 
where, and the occasions upon which I had previously become ac- 
qiL^nted with his person. 
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The hifttory of his life, coold it be thoroinglily invefttigaliedy eeuld not 
iTotl of presenting many remarkable incidents. "He, i^eed, could scarcely 
be an ordinary man, to whom it happened, within tpe space of a single 
^ear, to be twice brought to trial for capital ofii^ces of* so serious a 
nature^ that, if conviction h^d taken place upon either, his life would, 
beyond doubt, have been forfeited ; to have the charge, in both cases, 
established agajnst him, upon evidence so strong as to have •'sfarran ted 
any jury iu finding him guilty ; and in both cases.to have attempted to 
disprove his guilt, by witnesses brought forward in his own behalf, alid 
*‘tp have had those witnesses believed. To those who arc not familiar 
witfi courts of justice, it may afford matter o( surprise that I attach any 
importance to the circumstance nf his witnesses having succeeded in 
persuading a jury to believe their story, or that I speak of its happening 
twice to the same individual as a remarkable event. Ever}^ lawyer, how- 
ever, will be able to ap))];^cialc the value of the remark I have made ; 
because every lawyer will, from hiff own experience, bear testimony to 
tlie very few cases which have occurred within his own knowledge, in 
w'iiich an alihi^ as it is technically called, has been satisfactorily made 
out. 

There are, I should imagine, vciy few of iny readers to whom it can 
be necessary to explain what is meant by an alibi ; it is, however, in a 
word, the establishing by evidence that a prisoner, at the time of an 
oflence charged against him, was at arwthrr placpy so as to render it im- 
possible tliat he should be guilty of tlic crime imjmtcd to him. Now it 
is clear that an alihi^ if tnie, is the m(»st satisfactory answer that can 
he offcied to any accusation; it is the best possible defence: so good a 
one, indeed, that, "like all things of value, it is subject to perpetual coun- 
terfeits. If an alibi succeeds, of course accpiittal follows as a matter of 
necessity ; and therefore it frecpiently happens that, where the life of a 
beloved object is at ^takc, friends and relatives will attemjit to establish 
in his favour .ifii alibi^ in the whole concoction of wliich there is not a 
syllable of truth. As it is imjiossible, in all cases, to distinguisli truth 
from falsehood, these fabricated defences scmietiines succeed ; and I need 
hardly observe that flie success of one is a strong encouragement to the 
attempt of Others. That liest of all tcacliers, experience, has shown so 
many instances where alibis have been based iu perjury, that a defence 

• of this nature is always looked upon, both by Judges and juries, with a 
most jealous eye ; and the witnesses wlu) are brought forward in support 

variably subjected to a cross-ex amjination, as strict as if all 
w ere that tliey were produced to depose to a falsehood. 
^HjRinembeV^^ave remarked, in a former paper, that the onlj^advan- 
which wealth could give over poverty, in a court of criminarjndi- 

* cature, was the enabling its possessor to command the ablest counsel, 
and giving to him the means of bringing witnesses in his btdialf, which 
the poor man was unable to do, because he was destitute, of the means 

•/of. paying their expenses. I may, on spmc future occasion, probably 
dblarge upon the unjust distinction which jirevails here, where all men 
ought to be equal ; but I shall now content myself with observing that 
a better example of the truth of my statement as to the latter of the 
two advantages which the rich man possesses over his poorer brother, 
could, perhaps, scarcely be found, than in the story I am about to relate. 
The principal actor in Miis narrative was the person alluded to ubov^, 
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tbiK etsual taeetitkg with whom recalled to my memory those transactioni^ 
in which he bore ao prominent a part, and which, although partialljr 
obliterated by suc^eding events, have now again presented themselves 
to my mind’s eye with a freshness and vividness of recollection, which 
would alhiost persuade me that nearly half the ordinary years of man’s 
life had not passed since they happened, but that I was referring to an 
occurrence of yesterday. 

•Peter Harrison was indicted at the Lancaster Assizes, in the year , 

for a robbery of a most singular and daring character. The charge 
against him was that of having plundered the Dublin maiUbug of money 
and jewels to a very large amount ; and the offence was* supposed to be 
committed in or near the town of liivtTpool. It appeared from the evi- 
dence of the postmaster from Dublin, that it was his duty to make up 
the packet composed of the various Irish mail -bags transmitted to Lon- 
don ; that they were all weighed, and their weights entered, as usual, in 
a book ; that amongst these, on the day in question, Tluirsday, August 
the 26 th, was a parcel transmitted by the Irii^h Government to the Home 
OfHce ill London, which was inclosed in the Dublin bag, which bag was 
separate and distinct from the rest. On their arrival at Liverpool, the 
bags were taken, according to the ordinary course, to the private office 
of the postmastef there, where they were examined, and the wciglits 
^ compared with the account transmitted from Ireland. When this was 
done, they were left in the office, and the door was locked, of which the 
postmaster alone had a key. About four hours after the arrival of the 
bags at Liverpool, they w'ere transmittei^ by the mail to Ijondon. The 
pCstinaster himself went into his office, accompanied by the guard of 
the mail ; and this particular bag was placed, as it was usual to do, on 
the top of the coach. The mail arrived safely at the post-office in Jjon- 
don, and the bags were delivered there to tlic proper officer, whose duty 
it was to examine and open them ; and, on liis proceedilig to do so on 
this occasion, he discovered that the leathern case which inclosed the 
Dublin mail-bag hud been cwflrom end to end, and the parcel in ques- 
tion abstracted. By information previously received from Ireland, it 
was intimated that the parcel in question was to be forwarded to London 
oil that particular day ; and as the value of it was known to b^arge, 
not a moment was lost in endeavouring botli to recover the contents and 
to apprehend those who had hecu instrumental in taking it. 

Admirable, however, as all the arrangements of the ])ost-ai(^e^re, 
and active as arc its officers, some considerable time elapsed^hcm||^A|^ 
discovejiy was made. There was no particular place, ov-^fjllll^e, or pe^^H 
to whom or to which susjiicioii should attach; all that could be ascel^ 
tained was, by letters which remained, that tlic parcel had been sent, 
and that it liad not arrived. Trusty jicrsons were instantly despatched 
to the ditierent stages on the road at vvhich the mail had stopped, and 
at which the guanl and couchincii had been changed. The result of the - 
inquiries made was, that in about three months the prisoner was appire* 
herided, charged with being u principal in the robbery. 

It appeared, from the evidence of the guard and coachman who were 
upon the mail wiien it left Liverpool, on the night on which the parcel 
was missing, that there were three outside passengers — one sitting with 
the coachman, and two on what is called the r6of of the coach : those 
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on the roof would be within lose than a yard of the bw. At Pieacot^ 
the first fitagU from Ldverpool, the coach stopped, mere^ mr three or four 
minutes to change horses, ai^ then proceeded to Wifrrington. At the 
latter place ten minutes were allowed, during which the guard was occu-* 
pied in leaving certain letter-bags at the post-office, and receiving from 
. thence others, which were to be forwarded to London* None of the 
outside passengers alighted. When the coach arrived at Knutsford, the 
next stage, the two men trho^sat on the roof got down, saying they would 
Ifo no farther. The coachman observed to them, Why, you are booked 
to Newcastle to which one of them replied that tliey were very cold, 
and should proceed no farther that night. One of these men had on a 
cloak, and the other a rough great coat. Having set them down, the 
mail proceeded on its journey, and the two men went into the inn, and 
ordered a post-chaise. As the hour was late, it was nearly half an hour 
before the chaise could be got ready ; and, during that time, the two men 
went into the kitchen, and sat at a table near the fire. They wxre muffled 
up closely, both with their coat and cloak, as well as with handkercliiefs 
round their necks; conducted themselves, as the witnesses described 
them, with great mystery ; and were very unwilling to enter into con- 
versation. Both, however, spoke once, at least, and possibly more. The 
chaise carried them to Congletoii, where they were also detained for 
some time while another was bemg prepared for them ; and, while wait- 
ing there, they w’ere shown, by their own desire, into a private room, and 
ordered two glasses of spirits and water. It appeared that the chaise 
was ready somewhat earlier than they expected ; and on the maid-servant 
entering their room to aiinouucoito them that it w^as in waiting, she per- 
ceived them sitting at the table, with a leather bag liefore them, and 
^several letters w ere lying upon the tabic. At the moment she opened 
the door they w ere both holding up letters to the candles, and feeling 
them, as if to examine whether there was any enclosure. They seemed 
greatly confused at her ap[)carance, gathered u]> the letters which lay 
around, and hasfily ])ut them into thwr pockets, and got into tlie chaise 
in so great a hurry as to break one of the glasses in front. On their 
arrival at New c'.astle-uuder-Lyne, tliey desired tlie post-boy to stop at 
the entrance 'of a narrow street, w here they said they resided ; and, pay- 
ing him ’for the chaise and broken glass, took their departure. 

Upon this information being obtained, little doubt could be enter- 
tained that these two men were the persons who committed the robbery ; 
‘ but to trace and hJeiitify them was a matter of much greater difficulty. 
Fqi; ^1**^^* ^ month, an active and intelligent agent of the police 
stationed at Newcastle, and others were travelling over most parts 
of 1fcne country ; wdiile, in the metropolis, a diligent and anxious search 
was made among those.wliosc habits were known to be of such a cha- 
racter as to lead to a suspicion that they were connected with the ofifencc. 
From the daring nature of the crime, and the dexterity and adroitness 
^witb which it had been perpetrated, the officers of justice were well 
that it had been committed by no inexperienced hands ; and as 
the trade of robbery has been, upon the principle of division of labour, 
separated into various and distinct branches, their acquaintance with the 
different workmen, and the peculiar sjjecies of handicraft in which tliey 
were most expert, convinced them that the number of those out of whom 
they were to search for the robbers was extremely limited. With the 
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most patient and watchful assiduity was the conduct of every one of this 
select body cautiorisly but surely e^mined, — his movements scrutinized, 
—his presence in^or absence from, London at the time of the robbery 
carefully ascertained, and if absent, inquiries immediately instituted to 
find out where he had been. All this was done with the most profound 
secresy, in the hope that a fancied security would lull the guilty parties 
into a forgetfulness of caution which mig^t a^ord some clue to disco- 
very; and though each individual miis so carefully watched that he 
might at any moment have been secured, not a step was taken calculated 
to excite distrust in the mind of any. From the information obtained 
from various sources, it had been made clear to the officers that Hamson 
(the prisoner) had been absent from his usual haunts at the time in 
question, and for two or three days following ; and although he was not 
exactly the person uj)on whom their suspicion would, without any cor- 
roborating circumstances, have fallen, yet the confident opinion expressed 
as to his identity as one of the passengers by the mail on the night of 
the robbery, by some of those to whom, without his knowledge, his 
person was pointed out by the officers, staggered their belief ; and, as 
there w^as abundant evidence to justify such a proceeding, a warrant was 
obtained, under which he was apprehended. This w^as in the month of 
November, nearly three months after the offence was committed. He 
was immediately committed to Jiancastcr to take his trial for the offence; 
and as the assizes were not held till the following March, he had abun- 
dant opportunity to jirepare for his defence. 

The evidence offered upon his trial was very singular. One person 
spoke with great ])ositiveness to having A;en him in Liverpool, and in tlie 
neighbourhood of the post-office, on the day preceding the robbery ; while 
the coachman and guard of the mail, though they e\]>reBscd themselves 
with gi’cater caution, intimated their strong belief that he was one of 
the two passengers; — the very wot ds of both of them were — “ / tr/// 
vot sxvvar positively ; hut^ to the very best of ray jvilfjlhent and belief 
the prisoner is one of the The landlord of the inn at Knutsfonl 

stated his decided conviction of the identity of tlic prisoner; andjtherc 
was also called a person who was in the kitchen there, and wlio heard 
both the men speak, and who, on hearing the prisoner’s voice, said that 
took away from his mind the only doubt he had entertained, and he was 
convinced the prisoner was the man. The feinnie waiter at the inn at 
Conglcton, who had detected the men in e.xamining the letters, spoke 
W?th equal eonfidenec ; and, at the close of the case on the part of the 
prosecutioi^, 1 believe scarcely any man entertained a doubt that the 
identity of ' the prisoner as one of the passengers by the mail, and, in 
consequence, gs one of the n)bbcrs, was so firmly and satisfactorily 
established, as to leave scarce a chance of his escape. 

The prisoner, on being called upon for his defence, handech in a 
written paper, which lie desired to he read, as containing his answer to 
the charge made against him. The surprise of the w'holc audience may 
be better imagined tbairi described, when I state that lie opened a case^ 
which, if true, rctidercd it absolutely impossible that he could have any 
connexion with, or concern in, the robbery in question. The judge, long 
accustomed to see defences of this nature attempted, listened with an 
incredulous smile to the statements made by the ])risoncr ; while the 
jury seemed anxiously waiting to see the witnefses, whose testimony was 
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to overturn and annihilate a body of evidence so clear ancl so strougi as 
apparently to set contradiction at deOance. f 

That contradiction, however, improbable and hopel^ as it appeared, 
was perfectly and satisfactorily made out; and there w^as, I verily be- 
lieve, not an individual in court, including even the learned judge him- 
self, who did not depart with a firm persuasion that the witnesses on 
the part of the prosecution were mistaken in the opinion they had 
expressed of the prisoned hdving been one of the men who travelled 
by the mail on the night in question, which, it will be recollected, was 
the 26th of August; There was this jicculiarity about his defence, which, 
independently of all other circumstances, stamped it with the appearance 
of truth, — that he did not, as is common in such cases, content himself 
with merely calling witnesses to sliow wdiere he was at the very time at 
which the robbery was stated to have been committed, but he accounted 
for his time, and showeil his movements, for several days previous and 
subsequent to that of the supposed oflfence. A clearer chain of evidence, 
and one less obvious to suspicion, scarcely ever, I will venture to say, 
was attempted and proved in a court of justice. The prisoner called no 
less than ten witnesses, most of them entirely unknown to him, and all 
of them pcrfectl;^ unconnected with him, by w liose testimony the follow- 
ing facts w’erc proved. 

It appeared that, in the latter part of the month of August, the pri- 
soner and a man of the name of Simpson had been travelling in com- 
pany in the counties of Bedford and Northampton; thati^on the 22d of 
August, they arrived at Bedford, and went to an innjtherc; that, in the 
course of conversation with the landlord, mention was made of a race 
which was to take place in the town on the 25th ; that the prisoner 
stated that he and his companion were going to call at dijBeTent towns in 
the neighbourhood, but they would return and sleep at his bouse on the 
night of the race. On the morning of the 23d, they proceeded, by coach, 
from Bedford to ^ ellingboroiigh ; and having transacted their business 
at the latter place*, they borrowed a horse and gig of an innkeeper in the 
tow'n to take them to Northampton, where they arrived the same evening. 
They had T,cturned the horse and gig to its owner at Wellingborough, 
with a message, that if he felt disposed to part with his horse, which 
they liked very much, and would meet them at Bedford on the morning 
of the 26th, they thought they should be able tp purchase him. On the 
evening of the 25th, according to their previous agreement with the 
landlord at Bedford, they proceeded to his house, and slept there ; and 
on the morning of the 26th, the man to whom the horse beloved came 
over from Wellingborough to Bedford, in consequence of the message 
he had received, and after a good deal of bargaining, the prisoner bought 
the horse of him for 20/., the landlord, as well as the ostler, being pre- 
sent at the bargain. The prisoner and Simpson hired a gig at Bedford, 
in which they drove the horse to two or three villages not far distant, 
and returned in the evening and slept at the same inn. On the next 
day^ the 21th, they purchased some goods of two different tradesmen in 
the town, and in the evening took their departure for London, where 
they arrived on the following morning. 

The witnesses to prov^ these facts were, the landlord of the inn at 
Bedford, the innkeeper firoA. Wellingborough, the waiters and chamber- 
maids at the places where they had slept, and the tradesmen of whom 
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they had ma^e^ the purchases^ vhosc booksy containing the entries of 
goods sold, weif produced, and to wluch no auspicion could b^ possi- 
bility attach. '!Riere was one circumstance upon which observation was 
made by the counsel for the prosecution, as militating against the truth 
of the prisoner’s story,-— -that Simpson, his companion, was not called. 
The explanation which the prisoner gave of his ijot pr^ucing this man 
was, that he was in pecuniary difficulties, and therefore unwilling to be 
seen. Be that, however, as it might, his absence, which, in a doubtful 
caBe,4night liave been unfavourable to the prisoner, could not, in one so 
clear, produce any impression against him ; and the jury, without hear- 
ing the learned judge sum up the case, intimated that they were satisfied, 
and pronounced a verdict of acquittal. 

To say that the prisoner^ who was a man of property, was indebted 
to that property for the successful termination of his trial, and that, had 
he been a poor man, he would have been convicted, is to advance a pro- 
position startling in itself, and at variance with the boasted impartiality 
of our laws, and yet, at the same time, I fear, much nearer to truth 
than any one of us would desire that it should be. Very few, I think, 
will require much to convince them that if the prisoner’s case had stood 
upon the evidence given on the part of the prosecution, and on that 
alone, without any of the testimony produced in answer to it, his chance 
of acquittal would have been slight indeed ; and yet, to what, except to 
his property, was it owing that he was able to bring his own witnesses 
forward ? Every man knows, or ought to know, that no witness can be 
comj)elled to apjiear and give evidence on behalf of a prisoner, unless a 
reasonable sum of money be tendered fro him to provide for his expenses 
and his loss of time. Now here were ten witnesses, called upon to take 
a journey of between one and tw’o hundred miles, and to support them- 
selves while in attendance from day to day at Jjaucaster — a period of 
uncertain duration, but, in all probability, for several days. Many of 
them were in a station of life too humble to enable tticm, however de- 
sirous they might be, to undertake such a journey at their own risk ; 
and unless the prisoner liad been able to furnish them with money, it 
w'ould have been impossible to procure their atteiuhince. Is it too much, 
then, to assert that the rich man has an incomparable advantage over 
the poor man, even in our criminal courts, w here our boast is, that all 
men are, and our hope, at least, that all men should be, erpial, and alike 
protected ? 

To return, however, to my narrative. The acquittal of Harrison was 
hailed with delight, not merely by his friends, but by all who heard the 
trial. Congratulation was heaped upon congratulation ; and he left the 
court, accompanied by his solicitor and some of his relatives, to proceed 
to the house of a friend, where, in anticipation of the favourable fssuc 
of the trial, the feast had already been prepared, and many an anxious 
eye was aw’aiting his arrival. He had advanced, however, but a short 
distance from the Castle, from whence he had just been liberated, when 
his progress w*aB stopped by tw'o police-officers, and he w’as arrested on 
a charge of having committed a most violent assault upon a man of the 
name of Winter, and robbed him of betw’een three and four hundred 
'\^oimds. The robbery w^as alleged to have b||||ytofiQmitted at Dn^||||,ster, 
not less than tw^o years and a half before ; charge was alt^ether 

of a most extraordinary character. It appeafW that Winter and Harri- 
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SOD 'weift, both .what is commonly called sporting fnm^ wd fiad both been 

E fent at the Doncaster races at the time above-mentioned. Winter 
been a considerable loser upon the St. Leger ; aip, after the race 
'was over, hfid , adjourned to the Beil Inn in the town with several of his 
^ends, .dine, and then to settle wdth each other fheir 

lespective bets.; , Among ;the ^persons present on the occasion was the 
prisoner Harrison. ASf^r dinner, according to Winter’s account^ a dis- 
pute arose relative to a bet, alleged *011 the one side to have been made 
by him, but which he denied, with a man-of the name of Vickers. High 
words ensued, and from words they proceeded\ to blows. Winter was 
knocked clown by a tremendous blow given to hhn by Harrison, which 
rendered him insensible ; and at this time be swore most positively that 
his pocket-book, containing notes to the amount of nearly four hundred 
pounds, was in his [)ocket. This account was confirmed by Vickers, 
who, together with an attorney of the name of Ross, of the very lowest 
grade and character, deposed, that while Winter lay on the ground, 
senseless from the blow, Harrison put his hand into his pocket, and took 
from it his pocket-book containing notes. 

Upon this accusation, Harrison was fully committed to York gaol, to 
take his trial at the following summer assizes, which he accordingly did. 
The story told by the prosecutor and bis witnesses upon the trial varied 
very little from the depositions made before the magistrates, upon which 
the prisoner had been committed, and the substance of which has been 
set forth above. The cross-examination, however, of these persons, 
and the evidence adduced on behalf of the prisoner, gave a very diflerent 
colour to the transaction, and rci^ered it extremely doubtful whether 
the prosecutor had been robbed at all, and whether this was not a gross 
attempt to extort money from the prisoner,, to prevent the charge from 
being brought forward against him. The length of time which had 
elapsed since the crime was stated to have been committed, of itself 
threw an air of improbability around the whole occurrence: this the pro- 
secutor endeavoured to explain away, by a statement that he had never 
seen the prisoner from the day of the olfence till the day on which he 
was tried at Lancaster. The explanation, however, failed in producing 
tJie desired effect, because it appeared that the prosecutor, as well as the 
prisoner, lived in London, where the latter had, for two years previous 
to his being apprehended for the post-office robbery, been ostensibly car- 
rying on the business of an innkeeper ; and it seemed next to an impos- 
sibility that Winter, w'hose associates were persons well known lu the 
Fancy^^^ as it is termed, could have been ignorant of the place of Har- 
rison’s abode, whose house w^as described as being a place of r^ort for 
persons of that description. Another circumstance was proved, which 
Winter had positively denied, which was most important,— that he had, 
a few months after the alleged robbery, preferred a bill of indictment 
against two other persohs for being concerned in the transaction, which 
bill the grand jury had ignored ; and in the statement made by him on 
that occasion, he nad not in any w^ajr implicated Harrison in the affair, 
or so much as mentioned his name. To crowm the whole, the prosecutor, 
upon being pressed togive a more particular description of the notes of 
which be had been ri||M|||||^d to account for the mode in which they 
came into his that wliich he had previously somewhat 

incautiously, on hiseltai|l|PRn before the magistrates, deposed to, and 
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from .which, therefore, he dared not recede, that he hadvHHM^jn 
two hundreci p^nds from an individual, whom he named, 
lie was robbed, \n payment of a bet lost to him. This persoT^a^PISm 
examined by the prisoner’s attorney, who had, fortunately for the ends 
of justice, discovered his residence ; and, on being called by the prisoner, 
most solemnly denied that be had paid the prosecutor the sum he had 
named« or any other sum, on the day mentioned by him, or at any time 
within some months of the transaction. The prisoner’s case, however, 
did not rest even here. . He called several witnesses, who proved that 
they had been in cotppany with him from the time at which the race 
was run; l^hey had dined with him at a different inn; and thst 

after dinner they liad, it was ,true, gone to the Bell Inn for the purpose 
of settling their bets with some of tlie prosecutor’s party. They proved, 
moreover, that on being shown into the room where Winter and his 
friends were, they found everything in confusion ; and that, when they 
opened the dOor, Wintei*' was sitting in a chair, bleeding copiously from 
a wound on the head ; that he was exceedingly drunk, and was with dif- 
ficulty held in his chair by tw'o persons ; that he was complaining loudly 
of having been assaulted and beaten, but said not a word of having been 
robbed ; and that, at this time, it was utterly impossible that the prisoner 
could have robbed him, for he had not even been near him. It was 
shown, too, that the whole party xemained at Doncaster the next day ; 
but that no charge was made against the prisoner, ^lor had any complaint 
of the prisoner being concerned in the robbery, or even of the robbery 
itself, been heard till a considerable time after. 

I need hardly say that Harrison was acquitted : the judge, indeed, put 
it to the counsel for the prosecution whether, after the evidence they had 
heard, he could expect a conviction ; and upon this intimation from his 
lordship, he very prudently gave up the case, and consented that an 
acquittal should be taken. 

Here, too, as in the former case, howr obvious is tlfe advantage which 
wealth possesses over poverty. The witnesses to a’ transaction whicli 
occurred between two and three years back, must of necessity become 
dispersed and scattered in various parts of the kingdom. How are they 
to he discovered, examined, and brought into court ? It must be plain 
to the commonest understanding, that money, and to a considerable 
amount, is necessary to defend such a case w'ith the slightest hope of 
success. The cross-examination of the prosecutor and his witnesses 
would, it is true, lay a sure foundation for giving credence to any testi- 
mony that might be adduced in opposition to' them; but it could hardly 
be expected to do more ; and the particularity with ^hich Winter, Ross, 
and Vickers swore to the facts, — the deficiency in the evidence of one 
beinj^ so carefulfy supplied by the others^- — ^renders it a matter almost of 
certainty, that, had no witnesses been called on behalf of the prisoner, 
conviction, must have been the consequence. Th^ very possibility of 
such an occurrence must affect every well-constituted, mind with a feel- 
ing pf dissatisfiiction, as well as regfet, that such a state of things should 
exist in a country whose boasted superiority over all other nations is said 
to consist especially in the equality and im pytilgJjty of its laws, and the 
certainty which exis^, under their admia||MllHK4hat iustice will be 
done inherently to the rich and the poon 
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is a very remarkable crrcuj^astance that, exactly one hundred years 
ago. Cardinal Alberoni, who was, perhaps, one of the most extraordi- 
nary men of his age, framed a project for reducing in the first })lace the 
Turkish empire within the circle which it now actually occupies ; and 
then for placing on the throne of that empire one of the prineCs 6f 
Germany, ** Heaven,'* he said, jclearly^ points Wt the subversion of 
the Maliometan power and imiircssed deeply with the $ruth of what 
he befieved himself to have discerned thrpugh the mists of the future, 
he drew up a scheme for the partition of the Turkish territori&B among 
the states which tlien held conspicuous stations in Europe. 

This celebrated cardinal was the son of a common gardener at Firiicn- 
zola in the Duchy of Parma, where he was born in the upidr 1064, He 
owed his subsequent distinctions to his aptitude for pulmc business, in 
consequence of which he was appointed political agent of the Duke of 
Parma at IVtadrwl. He there speedily gained the good opinion of Philip V., 
whose principal minister he became in 1715. lie is truly described by one 
of his contemporaries as ‘‘ a genius formed by nature for the greatest and 
most extensive entcriiriscs.** There ^as nothing too grand for the grasp 
of his conception — nothing too minute to escape his precaution. In 
the course of five years he effectually checked tlie incipient decline of 
Spain, and raised that country to a very high degree of prosperity and 
influence. An intrigue drove hipi from the helm of the state in 1720, 
at a moment when his brilliant combinations rendered him formidable 
to the other sovereigns of the continent. Ills adventures, in endeavour- 
ing to eftcct his escape from the foreign as wi'll as the domestic enemies 
by whom he was ])ursuc(l after his fall, would famish the subject of a 
curious romance.# He died in 1752, at the advanced ag^ of eighty-seven 
years. His scheme for the division of the Turkish dominions seems to 
liave been matured in 1734, when he gave it iti manuscript to the Sici- 
lian ambassador at the court of Versailles. It w as translated and pub- 
lished in 173(3, in London, as a small liamphlet, which is of course now 
exceedingly rare, and little, if at all, know n. 

The hostile power by which Turkey was then, peculiarly jpftessed was 
Persia — a powder which, under tlie withering liand of Rus^, has since 
become almost as feeble as Turkey Jbcrself. The inhabitants of Con- 
stantino}>le were thei% as they are still, ripe for revolt. A congress of 
all the European was to be held at Ratisbon for the management 

of the new crusade, and for the decision pf all questions that might 
arise out of it. An allied ficet and army were to expel the Turks from all 
their possessions, and these were then to be disposed of in the following 
manner. The of Holsteih (Jottorp was to he declared emperor 

of Constantinople, and the new state was to he composed of the capital 
and all the Turkish j^ovinoes which would remain after tlic division of 
the spoil took place. Bosnia, Servia, Scluvonia, Macedonia, and Wal- 
lachia, were to be yield^ to the Emperor of the Romans. Tlie domi- 
nians of her sagacioue cardinal, being 

already of ^eat %en^|l||H^ extraordinary princess having given 
the most shining liberty is her principal view, together 

ilfay. — VOL. XLI. NO. CLXI. 0 
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with a BincereXdesire of propagating religion, we have th 
to conclude thM she will look upon the conquest of Asop 
able compensatsQn for her pretensions to new conquests.** 
presumed, woulcT be content with the cession of Tunis. It is odcnbat 
she has since got Algiers. Spain was to have Alters; Portugal, Tri- 
poli ; Great Britain, the isle of candia and the city of Smyrna ; Hol- 
land, Rhodes and the city of Aleppo ; Prussia, the Negropont ; Poland, 
(then a kingdom !) Moldavia ; Venice, Dalmatia and the Morea ; the 
Knights of Malta to have all they asked — the glory of aiding in so holy 
a cause ; the Cantoni^of Switzerland and the ^risona to have all they 
could desire — double pay for their troojis ! * Tfee islands of the Archi- 
pelago were to be assigned as prizes for such young prinKes as 
should . distii^uish themselves in the war. A general taiiti^^ placing 
the commercial intercourse between the new empire and all other na- 
tions upon the same footing of equality. Was to be established. « The 
castles of the Dardanelles were to l)e demolished ; and the dominium 
marts of the JEmi)eror of Constantinople was to be limited to the straits 
of Gallipoli. ; - 

As all the Mahometan nations,’* adds the cardinal, Turks, Per- 
sians, and Moors, have for several years l>ecn and wasted by 

intestine wars and rebellions, it would seem as , if the Divine hand were 
directing that Christian’s sWord to put a period to the dominion of the 
Inftdels, and to accomplish a prophecy which is in several copies of their 
Alcoran — That in the latter iimeSythe sword, of the Christians will rise 
and drive them from their empire,'** The Cardinal makes another 
remark which applies with singular fqjicity to the relations subsisting at 
present betw^een Russia and Turkey. It is difficult to guarantee future 
events. There is a strange rotation in the course of sublunary affairs. 
Nothing is more variable than political systems. Princes that have 
been for several years at variance, are in a moment, through some new 
influences or speculations, running into one another’s grins, and making 
compliments of what had before cost streams, of blood'!” Witness the 
clandestine treaty of the '6th of July, 1833, concluded between the 
Sultan and Count Orloff. 


The princi]^lities of Moldavia and Wallacliia have been .long since 
placed directly, or indirectly, under the government of Russia. Morea 
and the Greek isles are now formed into an independent Christian king- 
dom. Egypt, and recently Syria, though nominally subject to the Porte, 
are in truth as much separated from its po^er as the Morea itself. Al- 
giers is lost, Tunis and Tripoli will soon go^ to be followed by Candia 
and the other Turkish islands, and there is scarcely an Ottoman satrap, 
on eitlier continent, who is not prepared for revolt at the first convenient 
opportunity. Thus the Sultan’s real empire is at this moment restricted 
within almost the boundaries which Albcropi would have assigned to 
the new monarchy ; and all those territories which he would have par- 
titioned among the European states have bc!cn actually severed from it 
ivithin the course of the last twenty-five years.^ The treaty of 4uly, 
therefore, comes to crown the calculations of his" vigorous and esnupre- 
he nsive intellect. It is manifestly one of thosiir^ defined and pregnant 
occurrences in history, which mark the cliw of U system, and fosetel 
the approach of a new order of things. fintt expulsion of the 

Turks from Europe, and the brasure of tbeiitvery name, once so muck 
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catalogue of natiousy are events so clisri; announced, 
Hl^ll^Bay already look upon them as facts sixnn}y waiting to be 
flKrcffiT in the marvellous annals of that people. / ^ 

jE'ot wbat purpose those Asiatic Normans were periniUed, in the sixth 
centuryi to abandon their native moimtains in Tartary, to raise them- 
selves to freedom from a state of slavery, to overrun and retain in sub- 
jugation some of tlie finest portions of that continent and of Africa, and 
ultimately, in the twcl^ century, to establish the seat of thciif power in 
one of the principal capitals of Europe, it may be no difficult tadc for 
the future historian to con^cture. To^ us, with the information which 
we at present posscsS^ and under tM IMited extent pf reasoning to 
whith we are con&ied by the darkums of tlie future, it appears aS if 
those rude, though warlike, sons of the North foun4ithw way into 
Asia Minor and Europe, only to chedr the natural prdj^ss civiliza- 
tion wheroyer they appeared. They came to destroy the fertSity of the 
soil on which they trod, to root out from it every trace of the arts by 
which it was once embellished, to put down the system of Christianity 
for six long centuries, in nations where it had once flourished in peculiar 
splendour, and to substitute for all the refinements of (^eek and Roman 
intellect and manners,' the vice, the sloth, the grossness, and the foul 
stagnation of barbadsim in its most repulsive form. 

The Turkish empire may bp said to have already ceissed to exist; 
and we should be lost to every s^se of dignity, and cyan of national 
interest, if we did not rejoice at such a consummation. If we look to 
our charaqter at home or abroad, it must be confessed that we have not 
gained, indeed, nPver cpuld gain, any respectability, or the slightest addi- 
tion either to cmr moral or Physical power, by our alliance with the 
Turks. Speaking commercially, they deprive us of more than ten times 
the trade which we actually carry on with the Levant, by the restric- 
tions which their ignorance, their indolence, and their pride, have im- 
posed upon the natural fertility of the district^ , which they occupy. 
By holding in* their bands the Dardanelles, which* fbey can shut against 
us whenever they please, they ])rcvent us from undertaking commercial 
enterprises of consequence in tlic Black Sea, the shores of which offer so 
many prospects of successful adventure to our mcrchanta. By their rash- 
ness and stupidity in the management of their adairs, they have brought 
the arms of Russia within a few days’ marcif of Constantinople ; after 
defying that power in the most insolent manner, they have at last placed' 
themselves in the attitude of its most pusillanimous slt^es, and have so 
shaped the course of events, that nothing at this moment prevents the 
Emperor from taking permanent possession of that capital, save an appre- 
hension that the Imppy moment for a result, by him so much desired, by 
himself and his ancestors so elaborately prepared through a series of con- 
sistent and welLplanaed measures, ii^not yet arrived. Europe is not yet 
sufficiently accustomed to such an idea ; the moral rail-road on which his 
chariot is to pto^ the Balkan is not yet strong enough to bear imperial 

eqi^age. tlte day is even now marked in tlie Russian calendA: to 
whish the witj ^ninisters of his cabinet look forwagrd, as destined to 
behold him seate^i^gE^the Byzantine throne — the great object to which 
the cotpisels of JRussia have tended since the reign of Catherine IL 
No offieial di/py, indeed no copy in any sh^, of the treaty in ques- 
.tion has yet appei^ befoxe dm wbrhL tu eadsiehoe, mwerari. is 
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admitted on all 4iands, and the expressed ol^ect of it seems to be to 
establish a systc^ of mutual protection against foreign or domestic 
enemies. Therefore, if it should happen, and nothing is more to 
occur, that the subjects of the Sultan should revolt C^ainst him at 
Constantinople, the Emperor is bound, oU receiving intcliigence of such 
an event, to pour in his troops into that capital by land; and to protect 
ii by his fleet at sea. Suppose such an msurrection to take place, and 
that the Sultan happens to be assassinated in the midst of the rebellion, 
there is then nobody to sticceed him but an infant heir. It would be a 
violation of the spirit, if not of the letter of th^ treaty, to abandon tlie 
minor to the mercy of his edentpee. ^ The RusiSan troops would thus be 
obliged to remidn at X'onstantinople for ten or fifteen years at the Ibast, 
and, at the end of that time, we should like to know how they are to be 
got out of the garrisons on both>,^ides of the Dardanelles ! 

If the infant son of ^he Sultan should be menaced also with assassi- 
nation — and we all know how 'Easily conspiracies are concocted by a 
little management on the part of the police — it will be the duty of the 
Emperor to remove him for safety to one of the imperial palaces at 
Moscow or Petersburgh, where the child may be amused with a bauble 
crown and sceptre, and detained on a liberal pension until he dies. If he 
should perish, there will be no heir to the Ottomaif throne, and there is 
no longer any recognized body in Turkey, accustomed either to exercise 
legitimately, or to usurp, the power of electing'his successor. The janis- 
simcs, who had long acted in that capacity by detlirotting or murdering 
Sultans at their good pleasure, have been dissolved. The chief men of 
the religious, militaty, and civil orders qf the coiantry have no power for 
such a purpose as that of settling the succession ; and, even if they had, 
it is not very probable that they would be called upon, or permitted, to 
exercise it freely in the presence of a Russian army. It is impossible, 
therefore, not to see that this is a state of things contemplated on tlie 
Russian side of the contract. There being cither an iiifaut successor 
to the Sultan, or no successor at all, it will be perfectly 'natural that tlic 
J'lmperpr should Constantinople from insubordination and pillage ; 

and this protection must of necessity be converted into sovereignty. 
Then will come out a plausible manifesto from the Imperial cabinet, 
showing the -spotless purity of motive with which the Emj>eror had acter. 
throughout the whole affair; insisting that^t^ presence of his troops 
was rendered inevitable by tlie trealy; that it was decreed by Providence 
that the Turkish power should fuUj,^ timt. himself compelled 

by the wishes of the people, and by tJm BOccssily of the case, to extend 
his dominions to the Bosphorus ; that this event had long been foreseen 
by Europe, as the natural result of circuthetanqes, over which he had 
no control ; and that it 'would be hoiKeforward faisT ]5ride and his glory 
to render Constantinople, as it was destined to be, the emporium of the 
civilized nations of Europe. Vessels of all Countries and of all classes 
will be allowed free passage through the Datdanelles» and the commerce 
of ^hc Euxine will be thrown open to all the world— untH it shall suit 
the ))olicy of Russia to shut out the said worlds add monopolize the 
whole trade to itself. . ‘ 

We ask the reader, whether, if the Sultan and his son were no more, 
it is likely that any very great surjmse would be felt even now, in this 
country, upon the publication of a manifesto description ? It is 
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only four or" five years ago since a Russian army mamlied as an enemy 
to Adrianople. It is about a year ago since the Ku8sii& squadron saiM 
into the Bosphorus, and landed^ 20,000 men on the Asiatic side of tlie 
strait^ as the VSxy best friex^ of the Sultan 1 >vho came to his assistance 
at the seasonable moment urhen Ibrahim was about to march with his 
Egyptian soldiers upon Constantinople ! It is truc^ that the squadron 
and the Russian troops have since returned home; but the fact of their 
having been, we may say, at Constantinople, for the purpose of protect- 
ing it from the grasjv|tf a revolted vaml of the Porte, tends of itself 
to accustom us to the'Sj& of tliis notvel'^apteies of intercourse between 
nations, which have hitherto been constantly at^.^erce war with 

each other. It is a precedent for anc^^und anothej v^ut of the same 
kind. If Ibrahim be restrained be!iai|d ihc chain of the Taurus, there 
are abundant chieftains in Asia Minor, ^ho are ready, upon the slightest 
encouragement from Russian agcmcyi; to direaten the Sultan in the re- 
cesses of his ser^lio, and thus to ^ve birth to new petitions for the 
assistance of his faithful friend and ally the Emperor ! 

The ])ositions of France and England, with relation to the sort of 
alchyinical process no^ going on in the East, is, to say the least of it, 
singular and perpleiiug in the extreme. As soon as they hear of the 
conclusion of the secret treaty^they express themselves against it in the 
most indignant terms. »The French Minister's note to Count NessfiJ^- 
rode, and the reply of that able diplomatist, have been published, 
foimer declared that his sovereign protested against the treaty, and was 
determined to act as if that document had no existence. The Count 
replied, that the treaty simply /changed the relations of war between 
Turkey and Russia'' into' the intercourse of peace and friendship, with 
which no other country had any kind of concern, and tliat his Imperial 
Master would act as if the note of the French Minister had never been 
written. I^rd d^merston^s protest wm possibly conveyed and answered 
in similar terms ; but our Foreign Office keeps its^ecrets better than the 
French, especially w'hen they are not of an agreeable nature. 

After the first sally of anger was over on both sides, it appears that 
certain explanations have been given both by Turkey and Russia, with 
reference to the treaty, from which it is to be understood that Russia 
gains notliing^more than the other European nations already as 

to the passage of the Dardanelles. It hqs been long the practice of 
Turkey not to allow ships of war, under any flag hut her owm, to pass 
the Dardanelles, in time of peace; without her special conaenL This law 
is not altered by the treaty. But it is not denied that if there should be 
a war, for ihstanCe, betwcen'England and Russia, the ships of war be- 
longing to t^e latW would be allowed free ingress, and egress through 
the strait, Wj^ile tho^ of England would be idtogctber shut out. Tliere 
is good reaipoy^hei^ore; our Ministers stathiji^ that, although the 
^ e^fdaUfttions g^en with respect to the treaty have podified impres- 
sioi^ under which .they at first r^arded it, nevertheless it is a document 
whi^ they do n4lt* ;)&e, and which they would be gUd to was en- 
tirely rescinded. Il^otiations, it seems, are going on between our Go- 
vernment and the twb'^new allies for this purpose^ tlie result of which 
may be easily foreseen, l^c treOtymay be alter^ in letter, but in sub- 
stance it will still remq^i the same, and what can wedo to prevent it? 
Here are two independent nationfr— nominally independent, it is true. 
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80 far as one of t'ltom is concerned — who choose to enter iifto a certain 
contract. What third party has a right to prevent them from doing so if 
they please ? Our Ministers already content themselves with saying 
diat the treaty makes no alteration in the navigation of the Bosphorus 
d^ring peace, and that, in a time of war, our ships will be enabled to 
prevent it from being carried into execution. We*cah have no doubt 
upon this point ; but then this does not at all counteract the real effect 
of the treaty, which is to place Constantinople in the power, and before 
loM in the possession, of Russia. 

IVance, we regret to say, hxUS already backed out of the negotiations 
which she had begun with so much ener^. When M. Bignon expressed^ 
in eloquent and ^anly language, the insulted feeling with which his 
constituents and his countrymen in general viewed the clandestine ma- 
noeuvres of Russia, the whole Cb^ber of deputies applaud^ his sen- 
timents, and the Duke de Broglie,' in the capacity which he then held of 
minister for foreign affairs, dcblared, iti the enthusiasm, of the moment, 
that the ideas expressed by M. Bignon were those entertained by the 
cabinet. Some mysterious communication was ^immediately held be- 
tween the Duke and the C^nt Pozzo di Borgo, in consequence of which 
M. de Broglie had the Intrepidity to declare in fhe Chamber the next 
day, that his signification of adhesion to M. Bignon’s remarks were in- 
tended to apply only to that particular part of •his speech in which he 
re«!ognized the approaching dissolution of the Turkish empire, and ex- 

S resaed his wish that it should not be dissolved sola/y for the benefit of 
Lussia ! What I then a plan for partitioning the Ottoman dominions is 
in agitation, it seems ! Algiers, Tunis, Tripoli — perhaps even Egypt — 
are to be the prize of France. Doubtless, Austria and Prussia, who 
appear to look on with folded arms while the grand drama is in prepara- 
tion, will also come in for their share ; the. lion’s portion is of course 
destined for the Autocrat. * 


Besides his division of the spoil, Louis Philippe ha's something to 
gain frgin Russia. For example, the Emperor has scarcely yet recog- 
nized his throne— certainly has entered into no cordial intercourse with 
him. At one time the new regime was seriously threatened with opposi- 
tion by the northern potentates ; and, if Pjg^d had not fortunately 
prcoocu^ied the arms of Russia, they might 'niive glistened'once more in 
the capitid of France, as the precursors of *|i. third restoration of the 
Bourbons. The cause of Poland has been a^ndoned- by the French 
Govenimcnt. That was crtie step- towards mitigating the wrath of 
Nicholas against the king of the barricades. Turkey is now sacrificed 
on the same altar of self-interest ; — have no doubt that Louis Phi- 
lipj^e wUI be immediately hailed as one of the. Jj^itimate brothers of 
northern monarchs. This will be a great thii^Jfor a new aovereum^j^^^ 
though pot quite a parvenu, like Bernadott^ ^yerthele^ is 
of a revolution, and therefore under a taiht whic^nothing but 
submissive conduct on his part can remove. \ 

What, then, is to be done witfi Turkey ? How jH^o/uture 
-of that country to he regulated with reference to its permanent in- 
terests, and its independence of Russi^ ? Are we \o wait patiently until 
the Sultan shall consummate the Course .^^.of clandestine negotiation 
whicn he has already commenced? Are we to vpdt until he shall actu- 
lUly deliver up to Count OrlofF, or some other wily representative of the 
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Empi’trort the keys of Constantinople P We know th^ the bargain is 
aiteady concluded ; we must presume that the price ml soon be paid, 
and the assignment executed in due form — unless some aecided measures 
be adopted for rescinding the transaction, and for proniding against its 
repetitum« If we arc ever to take counsel from history, this is a crisis 
in which the active interposition of England may influence the destiny 
of the world. 

It is no longer a question what could our Ministry have doncito resist 
the march of events which thus, in different parts of the .titular empire 
of the Sultan, have to produce the present state of tlnng^ 

We |ee nothing in that State to be lamented, except its tendency to faci- 
litate the ambitious projects of Russia* If Ibrahim fa^d crossed the 
chain of the Taurus, and marched upon Constantinople,' it is probable 
that he might have taken possession of the seraglio, and expdled the 
Sultan. But this would be a mere change of names, not things. The 
fall of the Ottoman throne is an event'thaf must inevitably happen ; for 
tiic seeds of decay are too far advanced towards maturity throughout the 
whole system of its power to be checked by the rude energies of a 
warrior, however successful he may have been in the field. The cdn» 
quest of Constantinople by Ibrahim might ha^ postponed the ruin that 
uMraits the sovereignty ; but it could not have prevented a catastrophe 
which is clearly prefigured in all the modern annals of that country. 

Alexander familiarly described Constantinople as the key of his own 
house. We look upon it also as the key of our house in India. It would 
enable Russia to become a formidable maritime state, to contend with 
us in the Mediterranean, to cqt^up our trade in the Levant, and to pre- 
pare those resources, which may enable her to maintain a vast army on 
foot in India. Shut out from tae Dardanelles, we should have no means 
of reaching her fleets in the Black Sea, whence provisions and stores 
might be supplied in abundance for her troops employed in the East. 
These arc all ^^ous consequences, against which it is our positive duty 
to guard in good time, even though that duty may be attended with dlN 
ficulties of an extraordinary nature. 

It has been suggested that the Roumeliotes, who have recently evinced 
some signs of civilization, should be substituted for the half military 
rabble who now occupy tibe/capital, and that in this manner a new state 
should be gradufdly formed in confederacy with a number •'of nthers, 
somewhat upon the principle of .the Ionian islands. This would, of 
necessity, be a w^ork of time* It would be strenuously opposed by 
Russia and Austria. It would not be cordially supported by France ; 
and wc fear that even if it were strongly urged by France and Eng- 
la^, there are not materials at ptbsent in the European or Asiatic pro- 
s of Turkey, for tl|e construction of solid federal govemmeifts, 
“^'^^narcbical or repw|ican. 

I be, however, wi^may, no man can hesitate to declare* that 
^ consequences are likely to follow, it is the interest of fingland 
it Constantinople from ever bepqining the capital of the Russian 
I, or the seat of sovereignty for any prince connected either by 
family or political tiea .with the dynasty of the Czar. No art of diplo- 
macy — and we may feel assured that Count Nesselrode will exhaust all 
the great resources of his talents^ on ^his occasion — can now the 

intentions of his goveioment. The treaty of July, in every featwe of 
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it, betrays ferei^ught anti preparation against the naval power j 

Jaud, and thoreSfore contemplates war* Of war we have the greatt^/ 
horror. It is the most atrocious trait of savage life which still adheres 
to civili2Bcd society. The period will arrive — but probably not before ^ 
lapse of another century — when the great interests of powerful states n^l 
be regulated by legislation^ — by a periodical congress composed of the 
representatives of all nations. But until that period shall arrive, the 
ambition of rulers is to be kept in check only by the alternative of 
war ; and if wo are destined to contend with Russia for the possession of 
India, before Hindostan shall start up as an independent empire, it will 
be much more advantagt^ous to us^to fight the battle in the Bosphorus 
than upon the confines of Persia. 

It is perfectly manifest tha,t resistance to the policy of Russia will be 
the task — the unavoidable duty of England alone.* We had thought 
until lately that w^e could confidently look upon France as an ally in 
every cause that iiiigJit be connected with the interests of liberty and 
civilization. But the expressions of tjie Duke de Broglie, who, although 
no longer minister for foreign affairs, must be supposed to have spoken 
the sentiments of •Loui%' Philippe — he is said to be his own foreign 
minister at least, if not pU own cabinet — betray the fact that the neu- 
trality of France has beeti already purchased by *Bjassia. But it is not 
the fnst time that England has had to contend single-handed against 
more than one of the great powers of Europe. If we can settle the 
matter by negotiation, so much the better. If Nicholas be really actu- 
ated by that generous and disintciested spirit for which his ministers 
and his journals give him so much credit, he cait have no objection to 
place the settlement of this entire question in the hands of a congress. 

If lie be actuated by no spirit of aggrandizement, he can further offer 
no solid objection to the proposal, that the negotiations should proceed 
upon a basis which admits, first, the cessation of Turkish power in 
Eurojie, and, secondly, the restoration of Constantino^lp, and an ade- 
quate portion of the Ottoman territory to the rule of d Christian sove- 
leignty; its inde]ieiKlcnce to he guaranteed in the same manner as that 
of Greece, by the leading states. All the world sees and acknowledges 
that there is no chance whatever .of reconstituting the Turkish sove- 
reignty, even if such a course were desirable ta^be pursued. The throne 
is fallen for ever. We should, therefore, act upon what we see going on 
before our eyes, and not permit ouraelvea. to JjkC deluded by diplomatic 
fictions and forms, at a moment especially when they are put forward 
for the purpose of cajoling us until the season shall be ripe for carry ing 
into execution projects of the most extensive nature, by which all the 
g^at })o\vers of Eim)i>e aie to be benefited with the exception of England. • 

M. M: U 
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''an ADVKNTURE at HELENA, IN A*Y,^ 1816 . 

It blev a gale .and rained Wavily : fbe Conq)auy*B dcet, baidng 
threaded its safely through the numeroua islanda of the China 

Sea, the Stmita of Banca and of Stinda, was lying-to, under slielter uf 
the stnall desert isle of Croekatoo, waiting for a more favourable or less 
boisterous breez^: 

“ A sail. Sir !” said the very young chief officer' of one of the finest 
of the liidiamen, to hisucaptaiu, who hod just come on deck after breiUc- 
fast. • 

A sail ! hey ! What do you make of hbr 

“ English, Sir; a queer one, I suspedt— I am pretty aure ; aftec- 
trader.** ‘ 

A free-trader! zounds !** cried the captain^ witli more of an oath 
than I choose to transcribe ; for his ire wiis up at the thought of the 

free-trade,** which threatened to make such a terrible breach into the 
power, privileges and profit of the East India Company, his very good 
masters ; and this was the first intruder that ventured to show her 
nose on these hitherto forbidden seas- - ^ 

^ ‘‘ Let me have tlic cutter, Sir, if you pleaift,** resumed the officer, 
“ and I shall be able to get near her ; we shall know the truth, and we 
shall hear the news.** 

“ The cutter ! what, in such a sea as this !** 

But the captain was prevailed upon, the cutter manned, and off went 
the chief. * “ • 


As soon as the master of the free-trader observed that one of the fleet 
had dispatched a boat, he put on a clean shirt, and, with the sole addi- 
tion of a pair of trow^sers, stood on his deck to receive the Company’s 
smart young ofiyer. 

** Good mornipg to you, Sir. Free-trader, I presume ?’* 

The master bowed awkwardly, and smiled significantly. 

** Where are you bound ?** 

“ To Batavia, Sir. Tell me, if you please, where I am now ?** 

That island is Crockij^oo, uninhabited, but overrun with wild vege- 
tation and wild animals. ^ Some qf us were on it yesterday, in the agree- 
able company of boa-constrictors and uncivilized hogs ; one of the hogs, 
however, we made tame enough, for I have jUst breakfasted oii part of 
him. Have you any newspapers on board ?** 

‘‘ Yes, I can give you some.** 

“ Any partiemar news. Sir?** 

** No, Sir; nothing parti^lar since the ^eat hatileJ^ 

"‘he great battle t wh|i,t great battle ?** ‘ 

stared and ||iniled. 

surely, Sir, y^ must know of the great battle of Waterloo, 
Du]f4 of Wellington and Bony]>arte met hand to hand, and 
armofzr? Wellington beat, took Bony prisoner, and there he 
ed up safe and sound at St. Helena.” 

The newspapers were put into the hands of the astonished chief; down 
he slipped into bis boat, set a sail spite of wind and weather, and was 
soon among the fleet again ; here it was comparatively calm, and Imtook 
good care to pass close the commodore. 
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** Madcap ! where the ” 

Newe^ Sir\ great news!** bawled out the chiefs as he held upll|| 
iew8pa])cr8 in one hand, and waved liife hat with the other. 

On dashed the cutter, and save end except the words, Victory — 
Wellington — armour — Buonaparte — St. Helena ” — (tfec last w6rda 
shouted very jwwcrfully)' —nought met the cars of the attentive listeners. 
The iieet were watching his proceedings, ami so expressive was his dumb 
show tliat no one mistook his meaning ; and before he was on the deck 
of his own ship, she had fired a gun for joy, and lioiated a signal for 
her consorts to come like good gossips, and hear the news. 

Although now slielteung in a nook of the distant China Sea, St. 
Helena was the very first land they w’erc to visit : accordingly, in about 
fifty days after the little scene just bketched, on a beautiful morning in 
May, the China fleet was seen advancing towards the always interesting 
and now far-famed island of St. Helena. 


The simple inhabitants had not yet recovered from their astonishment 
at the great and unwelcome event that had befallen them. Their impe- 
rial prisoner, their King’s military governor and his troops, the watcl>ful, 
grim-looking vessels oi^war, the harassing interior regulations, tlie 
system of espionage, andfthe scarcity of provisions, were all great and 
crying evils that had fallibn upon them unaw ares, without ])owTr to avert, 
or hope to escape. The arrival of the China fleet had hitherto been an 
event of the fiist importance, the signal for trade and business, for joy 
and festivity. Among the fair sex, too, an unusual degiee of intcicbt was 
excited, for marriages were sometimes made as well as bargains. But 
although its approach was wilconied nww with as n)uch warmth as ever, 
it could not dispel the eftects,or ease the weight, of the huge night-nmie 
tliat had settled oi* the island. 

The shrouds and decks of the Company’s ships wT.re alive with human 
beings, regarding with intense interest the isolated rojjk they w^re ap- 
proacliing ; the variety of age, sex, colour, and condition, produced biit 
little difference in the individual feeling of the moment. The listless and 


<lelicatc female (scarcely to he recognized, from her long residence in 
voluptuous India^ as belonging to the race of active and intelligent Eng- 
lislnvomen) raises herself from her couch, an^ with unusual excitement 
of mind and body, ascends the poop-ladder^ without assistance, and, 
regardless of being jostled by the qrowd, exchums, Is this realiy St. 
Helena, and is Biumaparte rea% herq!** The a^ed, over-dressed, yet 
lovely children cling round their dark and turbaned attendants, and 
half-tVurful, half-curious, learn from them that a hurrah-saih of Europe, 
vei 7 powerful and very willed, has been caught and chained down upon 
that rock. * ^ 

An English sailor, perched on the yard-arm^ calls to one of hie me^ 
mates, (who he knew' had been a fishemah at St Helena ^|br 
time,) with — " a ^ 

“ I say. Bill, this fishing-nook of yours makes a igtug berth Im old 
Nap, don’t it?*’ || 

‘‘ Aye, I warrant,** says Bill, ** none of his French frogs will be for 
leaping up there after him ; although, for the matter of that, if they 
knew as much about the place as I dp, they might leap to some tunc.** 
Ha! ha ! — wc all know thou ait a clever fellow in thine own con** 
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ilit» Bin ; and I dare say thou thinkes^ thou could’st scud^ff ^ith Nap 
stttck tipon thy shoulder, waving his little cocked hat as good bye to 
ye ’ to the governor, aitd all the ships and regiments that are here to 
guard him* T^ch way would^st thou go ?— fly up into the air, or dive 
into tne Sira -Siip fhe bac|c of an albatross, or in the belly of a wWe ?** 

In the bcHy of a good whale-boat would I do it. Give me a dark 
night, andlittk Nap on a certain nook that I could name; give jne‘ a 
whale-boat* of my own (hoosing, and a trusty fellow or so like thcQ, 
Ned ; fine weather, some water, grub, and tobacco, not forgetting a drop 
of the stuff, and if I did not land him in nine days on the coast of 
Brazil-2 ” 

‘‘ Wheu ! Bill, thy tongue travels fast— Pll pose thee at thy first 
starting : how is Nap ever to get to the certain nook thou talk^st aoout ? 
What becomes of all the soldiers and sentik^^ and all the cars and eyes 
on the Wand — hey, my friend ?** ' ^ , 

‘‘ well,** retorted Bill, I dare to aay that part of the buifiinCsB 
would not be found so hard to master as it looks. If it were a king of 
ours, or such like, instead of this little devil incaniatc, what has set us 
all on a blaze, you would see what I would And so saying, Bill 

turned on his heel. 

But among the captaba and- his officers, tofptihcr with the military 
gentlemen and the civilians on board, sclircely a. word was breathed : 
there they stood with their spy-glasses glued to theiteyes ; an occasional 
order, or the trying to make out the directions stuck up at different 
points of the island, in large white letters on black boasds, alone broke 
their silence. ^ 

At last, under certain signals, directions, and cautions, the Indiamen 
anchored; and then, again, after certain permissions and limitations, 
they were visited by boats from the shore, and by tliosc of the ships of 
war. A list of regulations for their conduct was given, and a gentle^int 
that the shorter their stay, the more agreeable it would be considcrca by 
the presiding powers. The answers to the questions with which every one 
who came on board was overjjowered, the strange stories, the mysterious 
warnings, excited rather than allayed the intense otiosity felt by all. 

Pray, Sir,” said the chkf officer already mentioned, to a gentleman 
in office, ‘‘ is it possible to pay ft visit to Buonaparte — to sec and to 
converse with him ?” ’ 

It is possible, if ypu. can procure the necessary permission, passport, 
and guides. Mine is the passport^'bffice^ ahd I dare say I shall be able 
to manage it for you,’* ' ; 

The yodng m^tt thaenked him most warmlyj||hd continued — 

‘‘ To-wbrrow I shall not be able to leav^^e ship ; but if I call on 

ymi early the following moiling ” 

fr* One shall he ready for interrupted h» new friend. 

In the meantime a moveifaent of the same nature was taking place 
among the captains of the China fleet : they received a promise from the 
admfnd that passports should be ready- for them on the next corning ; 
and they agreed to go in a body and pay their respects to Napoleon. 

Accordingly, the next morning the captains, in full dress, assembled 
on shore ; passports, horses, and ^orts were ready ; everything was 
conducted in the strictest form, .accotding to the regulations. They 
arrived at Longwood, and i^cre ushered into the drawing-room, the cur- 
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taiii8 of were very much ^^losed, and it was some time before they 

could fece anythiijg, after t lie4lazzling light they had just emerged from. 
In a few minutes a door at the farther end was thrown open, and Napo- 
leon entered. Ik* advanced, they bowed — 

Quel es?t votre plaisir?*^ (that is, “ What do you want?^*) 

Wc are tlie captains of the China fleet which arrived yesterday, 
and arc coinc, Sir, to pay you our respects.” 

Your ships arc very large, arc thev not?”* 

' Yes, Sir.” 

How many cuns do mu carry?” 

“ Thirty.” 

‘‘ And yon (to a second.) 

And what ship do you command?” (to a third.) 

And after one or two more Hhruj)t, and not very pointed cjucstions, he 
made a how, and exit by the same way he enterej^d. The captains 
moved o(F, mounted their horses, and Lad a very hot ride back. 

During that day, too, many of the oificers and passengers procured 
passports ; some were received and come were not, hut all appeared dis- 
satisiied. Nc^tliing, Imwever, could damp like ardour of our friend, 
the chief, lie had iweived that day, during the absence of his ca|»- 
taiu, amongst other witors, the military oflicer in immediate attend- 
ance on the person of Kajkoleon, and had an opportunity of showing liim 
some civilities. A young naval otliocr had settled to accompany him, 
and horses were to be ready for both at an appointed hour the following 
morning. ^ 

The morning rose most splendidly^ and full of hope and animation, 
and ripe enough for frolic, our young friend landed, and meeting his e\- 
pected companion, they went to the office for the pr<miitetd ])aHS])orts. 
Alas! who can describe their consternation and disappointment on being 
informed tliat an onler had just been received fro^ head-quarters to 
grazit no more passports, e.crcpt espedaily authorized ; as the privilege 
littd been abused the preceding da} , and had become a source of annoy- 
ance to the What w'as to he done? the ease was hopeless; 

but as the horses were in readiness, it was decided they should ride up 
to the camp. 

“ At all events,” said the lieutenant, you will have an interesting 
ride, and a good tiffin ; and who kiiow's but tbaj; you may, after all, get 
a distant view of tlic great little man ?” 

With this the chief was forced to be satisfied, and off they went. It 
w^as not without inteicsL that the stranger, having reached by the zigzag 
road tlic top of the first hill, observed, by the indication of his compa- 
nion, the residences of Bertrand and Moutholon ; from tliencc the road 
Jed strait to the encampment, a distance ofi about five miles from the 
town, at which they arrived between one and two o^dock. Here the 
naval officer, who was well known, and the stranger, met with a kind re- 
ception, and came in for a capital tiffin. 

Our friend, however, soon slipped away, and amused himsdf with 
strolling in and about the encampment, looking with a longing eye to 
the summit of the op])osite hill, where stood Longwood. The side of that 
hill, he remarked, was j>ota.tn-groiind. On descending towards it from 
the eminence on which he stood, he entered a garden wheie several 
Chinese were busily employed ; they looked surprised at the entrauce of 
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a stranger, but when he addressed them in (heir own langua^ he ^uite 
won their hearts, and after a little rton/ifc he strolled unquesiWned quietly 
along. He left the garden, aad^ suddenly ^without probaWy venturing 
to question htmself as Id his intenttons) threw himself on hia hands and 
knees, and to climb the forbidden hill, under slielter of the large 
and thicHy-so^ potatd plants. He reached the summit, and, creeping 
through a hdle at'the bottom of a hedge, found himself in an outer yard 
opposite the stable, where the horses were getting ready for the empe- 
ror’s afternoon ride. 

It 80 happened tliat the medical gentleman of his own sliip had also 
taken tiffin at a frieiul’s that day, and afterwards had, like our hero, 
strolled 8 ut to stare about him. His eye caught the figure of his young 
chief in llie garden, and observed it disa])peaT amongst? the potato plants 
on the opposite side. From a knowledge of his disposition, and of his 
nncoutroliable whim to have an interview with Napoleon, which he was 
aware the order at^hc passport-office had rendered it impossible for him 
lawfully to gratify, he felt convinced the young man was about getting 
liiniself into some serious scrape ; and, without a moment’s hesitation, 
down dived the good doctor into the ravine also, and was up the op]^ldBite 
side nearly as soon as the chief; but, instead of emerging by the stables, 
lie had made his sortie at the other end of the hoU|e, right through ivkich 
he boldly walked, (to his own utter astonishment, 'imd thu^ of. everybody 
else aflmeards^') and, without question or hindrance, reached the stable- 
yard, and confronted the astonished chief. 

After a few ejaculatidns, explanations, and representations, the 
doctor was jirevailcd upon, as they were theroy to stay and have a pcqi 
at the emperor; Who, they were ' 9 asurcd, would he out presently, to 
take a few turns upon the terrace with Las Casas, before he mounted. 
Acconlingly they sheltered themselves by the raised bank of the terrace, 
from which, when they stooped or sat down, they were not likely to be 
observed. At last| while peeping over, they beheld two figures slowly 
advancing in parnest conversation from the farther end of the terrace ; 
one was bare-headed, but the other wore tliat identical, small, plain, 
cocked-hat, never to be mistaken and never to be forgotten — this was 
Napoleon. He had on a green single-breasted coat, w itli steel buttons, 
each button having a sjiortiug device and alldifVercnt ; wliite waistcoat, 
nankeen knec-brecchcs with buckles, and handsome silk stockings, care- 
fully put on, and showing to great advantage a leg and foot almost effe- 
minately beautiful. Although short, Napoleon was well and strongly 
made, and was not then nearly so iat as he afterwards became; his 
apj>earanai "svas far more striking and dignified tlian the two English- 
men expected ; their eyes remained rivetted upon him until his nearer 
ap])roach obliged them to dtp, and they did irol again look up until hia 
back was turned; and there they waited patiently enough until the 
emperor and J.ias Casas had again reached the extremity of the terrace, 
and had again turned towards them. 

“ I tell you what,” said the chief, you may do as vou please, doctor, 
but hang me if I stay here any^onger skulking and playing at bo-peep ! 
Come, doctor, follow me, and let us behave as men !”. 

So saying, lie sprang upon the terrace, and the poor doctor, with a 
heavy sigh, and ** I see how it will end ! ” i^rambled up too. 

The sudden appearance the two intruders brought Napoleon and 
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Las Casai^ to a stand ; the latter, however, iminedietely advanced and 
met them. V ^ 

Do voirwish to speak lo the emperor, gaatiemen ha iiaq^iied, 
politely bowing. 

We wish it very much, indeed,’’ said the chieC 

If we do not intrude,” said the doctor. 

‘‘ Permit me the honour of introducing you ! ” 

They took oil* their hats and advanced — it was an interesting moment; 
the Count introduced them as two English gentlemen ; the Emperor 
took off Iiis hat, bowed very low and replaced it A glance of surprise 
find inquiry was exchanged between him and Las Casas ; but no ques- 
tions as to how they had made their entry in that direction wdTc asked. 
Napoleon, who was in high good-humour, immediately began his ques- 
tioning mode of conversation ; lie spoke in French, which was inter- 
peted by Las Casas, but he seemed perfectly to understand without 
interpretation their English replies. 

What ship do you belong to ?” 

« Tlie East-Indiaman.’* 

“ What situation do you hold ? 

“ Chief officer.” 

” How many you^rry ? ” 

What tonnage ? ” 

** Fifteen hundred.” 

** How many men ?” 

A hundred and eighty.” 

** Indeed ! why, you could cope \fith a frigate!” 

•* Wc have already done so.” 

How ? where ? ” 

” In the action against Admiral Linois.” 

Were yoti in that action ? ” 

« Yes, Sir.” * 

His cx-Majesty looked qlunt^ and turning to the doctor— 

“What are you?” 

** Surgeon on board the same ship.” 

“ Where were you educated? ” 

“ At Edinburgh.” , 

“ You could not have studied in a better school : have you observed 
much of the medical practice ojf the Chinese? 

“ I have had occasional opportunities of doing so.” 

“ 'fhey arc very fond of bUatering, are they not?” 

” Yes, they have recourse td it in almost every complaint.” 

' “ How do they raise Ihc blister? — ^by the use of canthaiddes or by 
friction ? ” 


” By friction, mostly.” 

” What is your general opin&Kpi of Chinese medical practice? ” 
“ That it is very indi^erent — very far behind the European.” 
Napoleon again turnrf to the chief officer — 

“ What docs your cargo principally consist of, besides tea ?” 

“ Nankeens, sill^, and drugs.” 

“ What is the proportion *of tea ?** 

“ Four-Bftbs of the whole,” 
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Can yon name how many chests of tea you carry, and their average 
weight?’^ >/ 

Twenty-two thousand chests, weighing on the average ninety 
pounds each.** 

This Na^lcpn repeated with a gesture of astonishment And at 
how much value your cargo 

At six honored thousand pounds,’’ 

The fimperoT paused and took snuff. ^ « 

“ What other parts of the East have you yourself viaiteds, besides 
China?” 

“ Onr Presidencies of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay ; beside vari- 
ous islahds, and ditferent parts of the-ijpast.” 

At this moment another party was observed advancing along the 
terrace; it consisted of General and Madame Montholon, General and 
Madame Bertrand, and a stranger, whom one of the generals intro- 
ducc<l as a supercargo from China ; he had obtained his special permis- 
sion and had arrived with his passport. The two ladies were hand- 
somely but not showily dressed ; India shawft of great value, styfish 
Parisian bonnetui, and very jiretty well-dressed feet,* were not lost tipon 
our sea-faring gentlemen. Madame Montholon was dark, with fine 
black eyes, and a countenance of much ii Madame Bertrand 

was fairer — she was lively and graceful. 

Napoleon addressed the supercargo: — You are going home from 
China ? ” 

‘‘ Yes, Sir.” 

‘‘ Then, I suppose, you have made a very larg# fortune 
“ Not vrry large.’’ 

Not a hundred thousand pounds?” 

“ O no, Sir!” 

“ Eighty thousand, then ?” 

Not so muchi’ 

“ Fifty thousand?” 

“ Not iruyre than forty.” 

“ Not more ! why, that’s not miicln) a fortune. Are you married ?’* 
Yes, Sir,” 

‘‘ Is your wife on board with you 
‘‘ No, she is not?” 

Then where is she? ’ 

She has already returned to Engllmd.” 

‘‘ Did you accompany her thither?” ^ 

No, i did not.” - ^ 

What, did you alfoV her to go i]a a ship alone all that way?” 

‘‘ Ye— -es,” said the s^^rcargo, looking a little diseoncertecU 
Napoleon shook his head, took snuff, and glanced round at the 
two ladies; the attention of ^ both, however, was attracted by something 
on the ground, and Madame JSertrand, especially, was vei y busy making 
figures on the gravel with the point of her toe. The conversation was 
resumed. 

‘‘ What is the opinion of the Chinese as to the English navy ? ” 

“ Sir, I cannot exactly tell you; I have never had an opportunity of 
ascertaining.” 

/ fortunately have,” interrupted the young chief. Napoleon turned 
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towards him: No nation can have a higher opinion of anything 

belonging to \|hother, than the Chinese have <rf the English navy/* 

** It shows their good sense/* said Napoleon ; have the 

highest opinion of the English navy. Of what/* continued he, address- 
ing the chief, of what kind are the Chinese vessels of 

“They are large carrying from three to five hundred men, 

and from twenty-five to thirty ^ns/* . ^ 

** tndeed ! how many* would it require to take an English frigate?** 
Thirty would not take her/* 

How you talk ! what, thirty, manned and armed as you have de- 
scribed, not take a single frigate ! ** ^ 

In iny opinion they would not take her.” 

“ Why ?** 

^ Because the Chinese are ignorant of even the first principles of the 
niianagement of a vessel of war ; crowds of men are jammed together on 
the decks of their junks, without order or discipline, appearing to serve 
no purpose but that of interrupting each other, or that of being 8wei)t 
away by the Well-directed fire OTOheir enemy. They have guns, always 
in wretched condition, and slioti but the latter of al|^sizes being mixed 
together, you will see the men running backwards and forwards until 
they can find a shot tcr^t* — — ** 

Napoleon interrupted him by laughing, and cried out — “ Oh ! enough, 
enough ! I yield the point/* 

Permit me. Sir,** resumed the chief; to relate an orcurrcnce which 
will strongly confirm what I have stated. In the year 1803, an English 
ciclitcen-gun-brig^w^asHBismasted in a typJioony and in much distress. 
The piratical fleet of junks lying ofi' Macao observed her, and concluded 
she would become an easy ^rey. They made towards her ; the brig, 
well knowing their character, prejmred as well as she was able. They 
advanced, and fired ; she gijive them a broadside ; and, notwithstanding 
the overpowering disadvantages under whieli she lill>oured, in a very 
short lime several of the junks were sunk, and *the rest made off 
disabled.** 

Napoleon appeared interested by this anecdote. He then asked whe- 
ther the French missionaries in China were getting on in their vocation. 
The chief replied that, “ as far as his information extended, those who 
could teach somew'hat else beside their religion were doing welt : those 
among them who were masters of languages, mathematics, astronomy, 
&c., were encouraged and pcmiitfed to teach; tte others were rejected.** 
‘‘ Are there any Frenchmen In Canton ?** 

Not any.** ' ' 

*‘No! — not one?’* ^ 

Oh ! I rWollect, there is one : the cook of the Factory is a French- 
man.** 

At this Napoleon laughed heartily, and Jibe rest of the party joined in 
his mirth. 

It was now time to .think of departing. The supcrcai^o took his 
leave, and, accompanied by the gcneiuls and their ladies, left tke terrace. 
Our two gentlerfieu then made their bow. Napoleon parted from them 
with much cordiality, repeatedly waving his hand, and saying, “ Bon 
voyage, Messieurs, bon voyage!** Dowtf plunged fhe two culprits 
amongst their friends, the potatoes, under wl^se shelter thej^ were ena- 
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td reacli the bottom, as they had ascended, unpercei^d, although 
sentinels were pacing about in all directions. On Ibokinjjf up they per- 
ceived Napdleon aiid Las Casas observing them wij^ great attention. 
They the eiibamptnetit in safety ; add, aa their horses were put 

up in ^^EbS^^^rections, they parted, agreeing to ^aive alji ceremony, 
and et&h Co rni^^e the best of his way. The ofSci^rs, who, tvheu our 
friend had left them, had just finished tiffin, had now just began djnner 
(no Wonder provisions were getting scarce in St. Jdclei^). The stranger 
was again hospitably invited in ; but,, for good reasons of his own, civilly 
declined, took leave of his friend, the naval lieutenant, and moantin|^ 
his horse, galloped away. . ' * 

lie spared not whip or spur, and about seven in the evening reached 
the town. He went to tlie house of the well-known hospitable Jew of 
St. Helena, and was wot sorry to find himself in his comfortable parlodlf, 
assisting his fair daughter in the duties of the tea-table, A thJjfUdering 
rap at the door ! — a rap so loud and unusual, that the xpas^ of the 
house himself rose tip to‘ answer it. A^aricy. * 

‘‘ Pray, Sir, Can you give any information concerning an officer bf iQUie 
of the Com[)any*s miips who has been riding about the country f6*day — 
a very young man^dresSed in a blue surtout-coat^ankeen trowsers, aud 
a blue velvet waistcoat, with smart gold dahglju^^jUiUons on it?'* 

No, Shir,” said the trembling Jew, I re^w cannot." 

You have neither seen nor heard of any such person ?" 

No surely, Shir." 

‘‘ Have yOu any visitets this evening?" ■ 

‘‘ No, Shir, not at preshent. Afeuld you like to'^valk in, Shir, and 
take a dish of tea?" 

“ No, I thank you. Good night." 

I vish you a very good night. Shir j" and the Jew gently closed his 
door. “ Shut up ^very vindow in de housl^, and every door; and give 
me some tea, girl ; for my tongue is dry vkl de lies I have been telling. 
I say," continued lie, eyeing the culprit, vhere have you licen vidj^our 
smart velvet vaistcoat and your Maltese buttons? Vhat have you 
been at to-day? Hark! don’t you hear? they are going rapping at 
every door in de street. A^hat ha^h been Je matter?" 

A candid explanation^ of tbc ^hole immediately ensuted. : The good 
Jew sighed, shook his head, a^ turned uj> his <sycs ; but his daughter, 
in spite of her filial sy^athy^ app^rt^ vastly to enjoy the adycnture. 

At four o’clock the d«xt morning friend was disturbed from his 
sound sleep and comfortable bed hy ^ who came literally to. turn 
him out, and to get him on bdard witliout delay. He was just dressed, 
wrapped Up in a cloa^ aiid taMhg leave of his worthy host, when 
the purser Of oiie of tfie snips requested admittance. I 

have come expressly to tell jrw,” said he, addressing the chief, to slip 
off as fast as you possibly citti ; nets acre laying for you in evety di- 
rection." 

In a few minutes after this hint qur friend was on the Jetty. An 
Indiaman*s boat, but not belonging to his own ship, hadjust reached it, 
and landed the steward to look after his marketing. 

“ I say, my goad fellows, "g|je mo a cast on board the — will you ?" 
‘*Ay, ay, Sir — come along." ' And in a very short time* he drew 
Afay.— VOL. x;li. no. cAi. . ' ' e ' 
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free breath pn his own deck. Down he dived into his cabin, got rid of 
his shore-trtips^ and at his usual hour was demurely pacing the deck, 
and giving his accustomed orders. The doctor, who bad pA safe on 
board the ])reccding evening, and he, exchanged glances, nothing 
more. A good breakfast, at w Inch neither of their appetites seemed to 
fafl them, succeeded ; and immediately afterwards the usual signal an- 
nouiiccd the ca])tain’s boat. As he passed along the deck he beckoned 
to his conscious chief, and they went togctlier into his cabin. 

‘‘ Were-^'ou at Lontrwood Yesterday 
Yes, Sir.” ^ 

Without a passport 1”’ 

Yes/» 

And then came a little explosion on the part of the captain, conclud- 
tag with — “ And the worst of it is, 1 have been declaring all the morn- 
ing that you never left the sliip the whole day, and that therefore it could 
not liavc been you. What’s to be done?” — ]»au6e — “ I must get an 
order from our commodore to bqt oif instantly with my consort, or they’ll 
mdl you to a certainty ” 

Away wont the captain and got the desired order. The Cliina fleet, 
when they lea\c St. Helena, always proceed hi>nic in pairs, not in a body. 
By the time the captain relumed on boaul all was ready to w'cigli; and 
by noon they ami their consort were gliding swdftly away f]*r)m the spell- 
bound isle of St. Uelona, in which as many strange spirits seemed to 
have been suddejily conjured up ns ever gambolled in tlie “ vexed lier- 
moothes.” 

Tlie story began to be buzzed al^ut the ship in all shapes, and wutli 
many tnirious and valuable additions, until it settled dowui into a regular 
and well-spun yarn, “ 1 sa\,” said Bill, the St. Helena fisherman, with 
a sly leer to his messmate, ^in Tcfcrence to tlicir former conversation; 

what do you think of m}’’ sclieme now,-- no such (Jiffi cult job, hey ? — 
when people can walk like spiiits \ip to Longwood, and down from Loug- 
woojj,, and among the stables, and thiougli the house, and then stand 
talking at their ease, ns though they wore bullet-proof, on an open ter- 
race I say, wduit became tliat day of all the eyes and ears on the 
island 

But after this time new and stricter regulations were enforced The 
aflair was not a little enjoyed wdicn projierly understood by the exile and 
his court : hut wc believe it was the first and last amusement of the kind 
which was aBorded-them, 
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KECOLLECTIONS OP KEAN. . 

HtS yiXflfARANCE 'IN LONDON (1814), AND ANEQDOTES OF TH* 

THE HAN FllOH THAT PERIOD TO HIS DEATH. 

1^'f V ' 

. Kean's uppearancc in the nietropolisj though generally attributed to 
lir. Dniry, was, in fact, only indirectly effected by him. The tragedian 
was in early life a strange mixture of j)erseverance and carelessness. In 
1804 or 1805, when he was strolling under the banners of Lavarock, and 
acted at Weedon, lie announced himself in his benefit bills — ** Valcour, 
Mr. Koan, his first appearance since his severe indisposition.” It ap- 
pears, therefore, that at the early age of seventeen, he knew and l>rac- 
tised all the little arts that in such a life create a temporary distiuctipu. 
In the latter year, he was stage-manager for old Simpson (a stiollhig 
manager, of as much notoriety in his sphere, as even Tate Wilkinson 
w'as in his) ; and bills, still extant, show that Kean neglected nothing 
that could give weight to his cxcrtion8,,iOr driiw’^ attention to his jgflbrts* 
He rfj^iplied continually to the London theatres ; but his letters 
iiiisupported ap])lications generally arc, answered by a polite negative. 
Ur, Drury mentioned Kean's talent to Pascoe G^^Iell, M.P., then one 
of the committee of Dniry-lane theatre, and latter gcntleman*8 

perseverance, it is tliat the J.<ondon public arc indiehted for the delight 
Kean’s genius so long afl'orded them. Mr. Grenfell, however, only went 
as far as getting a competent judge appointed to witness the actor’s 
efforts at Ddrehester : still his influence must have been powerfully used, 
for those who know the routine of our national theatres are aware that it 
is extremely rare that any manager can be iniluced to send 120 miles for 
the purpose of seeing one actor only. I would instance even the case 
of Miss E. Tree, who had the recommendation of Mr. Hurley, and, of 
course, her sister ^aria : it was known that a delay occurred in any 
definite arrangement, until the late Mr. Calcraft could kill two birds with 

one stone, and by going to B witness at one journey the perj^rni- 

ances of the lady in question, her sister Anne, and a Mr. S , who 

was then in treaty for tragedy at Drury-lane. Kean, in applying 
for situations in London, referred to many persons besides Dr. Drury ; . 
and at the period in question, the close of 1813, had written to Elliston^ 
(Olympic theatre) ; Carruthers (Royalty) ; and Bransconib (Surrey). 
Thus, then, stands the, account to the fortunate circumstance of Dr. 
Drury being acquainted with ^Mr. Grenfell much was owing ; but to 
the sound judgment of My. Arnold, Kean's success was attribut|^blc : fur 
so anxious was he to appear, and confident of his powers, that he 
would have played R&haydr and Harlequin the first night, if such an 
absurdity had been pmpose^^ hna. Among the persons to whom Kean 
had referred in n'lany of his ' applications for engagement, may he men- 
tioned the late General Sir James Doyle, Mr. A. Cherry, Mr. — — — ^ 
and his, relatives, a family then of much importance at Clonmel, and 

♦ The dine that had Elapsed between liis last applteatioii to Drury-lane and hia 
appearance was many months, for he “ wrote in,” as it is termed, from iflxeter 
aWit the early part of the sumn^r of 1813, acted first in London, January $8(h, 
1814, His engagement at the Olympic was so nearly lettledi that EUii^oa threat* 
ened him with au action for breach* 

£ 3 
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who were themselves engaged in the private theatricals at that time 

E eculiar to the sister kingdom ; Ann of Swansea, whose judgment, 
eing herself of the Kemble family, might have been coiisideted valu- 
able, and, lastly, to Mrs. Jordan"^. ^ 

The state of the theatre was such that anything promising''^ 
of even temporary or moderate attraction would have been caught at 
with eagerness. Comedy they found would not draw, — though they 
boasted that season of the names of Elliston, Munden, Bannister, Dow- 
ton, Oxberry, Knight, Lovegrove, Irish Johnstone, Wrench, Decamp, 
Wallack, and Wewitzer; Miss Kelly, Mrs. Davison, Mrs. Edwin, Mrs. 
Glover, Mrs, Sparks, Mrs. Orger, Miss Mellon, and Mrs, Horn, (with 
many others ;) — a phalanx of talent, that, though no Croaker, t fear our 
iwo theatres can never again hope tS rival. With this comedy company 
Drury’s benches were unfilled. Braham, T. Phillips, Bellamy, Smith, 
Master Barnett, Mrs. Dickons, and Mrs. Bland, could not attract them 
to an opera; nor Mrs. Bartley, llae, Raymond, Pope, Wroughton, and 
Sowerby, to a tragedy — though one from the ])en of Coleridge had been 
produced, with every aid that the theatre coukl afford it. Their greatest 
reliance immediately before Kean’s appearance was on “ Eodoiska ” t 
and their Christmas pantomime. 

Under these circumstances, it is bard to conceive why Kean should, 
after once having been engaged, have been treated in the manner gene- 
rally supposed. The fact of his having acted with some duplicity as 
regarded iiis treaty with Elliston may have done somewhat, and cer- 
tainly his own shrinking manner more : he loitered about the doors of 
the theatre or* waited in the passage or ante-room, like one who had no 
right there; and though he endured many a heart pang, yet he was not 
pui'posely neglected. In this world, the powerful in any class do not 
(perhaps they cannot) walk out of the rail-road of custom to bring 
patient merit from the shade. 

A stranger in the porter ’s-room of a theatre royaf, gentle reader, is 
generally looked upon as a “ suspicious person,” and soon becomes sub- 
ject of general inquiry amongst the gossips of the theatre ; but Kean 
was not unknown, though his jnirpose was ; he was known to Mrs. 
Bartley, for he had played Glenalvon to her Lady Randolph, &c. ; he 
was known to Rae, to Elliston, to T. Dibdin — to Hughes and Oxberry^ 
intimately : the two latter actors knew his powers well, but Hughes, who 
liad had the latest evidence of them, was himself but a novice in the 
theatre, having only appeared two, months before Kean. Several ill- 
natured stories have been currently repeated respecting the insults Kean 
reccivcd,'%ut liis sensitiveness made him misconstrue much, and, humble 
as his manner was, it was truly u /TroiKi humiUty. . It has l^en said that 
he had no dressing-room assigned him: thia is untrue ; he did nut choose 
to dress in the place allotted him by Mr.- Wroughton (then the stage- 

♦ I believe it is true that Mrs. JnrdRu was exceediuf^Iy dissatisfied when she found 
that he (Kean) was east as her Don Felix in u proviriiM'al theatre j hut she after- 
wards spoke very flatteringly of histalent'<, and told him he might mention her name. 
Poor Keaii,, in telling this, said, with more vanity than good taste, '‘^Sliedid it he- 
cause she hated the Kemhies;” it does not appear, however, that any body ever 
took the trouble to ask her any questions. 

t 1 have no record to refer lo as to the number of nights; but this melodrama 
was repeated ati ; and to the remonstrances of those who held free admis* 

sions, the reply was, it was the on/y thing that hroii^ht money. 
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manager), and in dudgeon went to the supernumerarie«*-room and dressed 
there; but though, only the day previous to his appeamnce, he had 
receiv^ a letter from bis theatrical friends advising him against his 
rash — though Mr. Knight liad volunteered his opinion that 

“ had better pass his evenings in the front, trying to in^rove 

himself by witnessing the peiformance of good actors^* — though Mr. 
Rae had passed him in the hall without recognising him — though the 
committee had said “ he could not do though a certain set of under- 
lings had christened him, in their jocularity, “ Mr. Arnold’s hard-bar- 
gain,’’ Kean was not oWun//// dispirited : stung in heart and mind^ he 
certainly was ; but the night before his ajipearance he said, Let me 
on.'cset my foot before the iloat the stage-lights), and I'll let them 
sec what I am ’* In fact, he had one great attribute of genius — Its irre- 
pressibility : all real and all imagined slights (and he was always too 
apt to imagine the existence of neglect towards him) only confirmed 
his resolution ; lie did not come there merely to ajipcar, he came there 
to succeed ; he relied on his owni powers and on the public judgment, 
and the little, submissive, meek, and frightened man that had rehearsed 
Shylock was wholly lost when he assumed the gaberdine and beard. 
Very little interest appeared to be excited in the theatre ; at the call of 
“ lust music,” /. e. the commencement of the overture, the first peeper 
through the curtain announced the fact of its being a “ shy domua,^* 
which was re|)lie(l to by “ What did you expect ? there’ll be nothing till 
half-price;” intimating that the pantomime might attract, hut the new 
tragedian would not. On went Rac as Bassanio, in an especial ill-humour, 
and the early scenes of the play weie altogether enacted with a listless 
and careless spirit. At last, the prompter gave the word “ No. 3” to 
the call-boy, and he went to the green-room to call Shylock to his duty ; 
but Shylock was not in the green-room, and hadn’t been there : the boy 
weiit up to the dre|Bing-rooiu that liad been allotted to the “ new gen- 
tleman” — he w^as not there. Somewhat alarmed at this irregularity, the 
call-boy was hurryitig back to report the fact, when he saw Shylock 
standing ready at the place afwhich he was to make his entrance*; ns 
in duty bound, the young functionary said ‘‘You’re called, Sir.” “Thank 
you,” was^the reply; and those were the only wwcls (save those of 
Shakspeare) that Kean uttered that night, until the end of the fourth 
act, Shylock’s last scene. Stage-fright (which has been compared to 
sea-sickness) he certainly did not sulfer from ; he dreaded the green- 
room more than a thousand audiences ; the pent-up hopes of years were 
now too near fulfilment for him to know the taste of fear.” Scene 
Srd, Act 1 . — Shylock and Bass^anio enterexl ; his reception was* cordial, 
nof^mptnrous ; he acktiQwl^^ed it rather slightly, and began : the wings 
(t. c.'atage entraheea) w^ere not over-crowded, though it is common for 
the act(^ to come to see a newr one’s first scene ; however, come one, 
come all,” — it mattered little then ; “ he had got his foot to the float” 

* Tf/it was worth wliile to name individuals who, as Irish Johnstone said, are 
darldin'g^their refulgent obscurity, what an odd list of ladies and gentlemen could 
lie given who did not remember him, and wondered whore he came from tip to the 
26th January, 1614 ; but wiio in the months of March amused their friends by the 
anecdotes of where they bad hrst met Mr. Kean, and to whom they had first ad- 
dressed the advice under which he was ultimately engaged. 
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began to bestir himself the instant Bassanio left the atage; he wai> 
warmly appWtided at the lines 

“ if I can catch him once upon the hip, 

I will feed fat the ancient grudge I bear him/’ 

When he replied to Antonio’s sneer, , 

“ Is your gold and silver ewes and rams?” 

. “ 1 cannot tell — I make it breed as fast,” — ' 

there was laughter and ap])lause ; the scene w cut well, and as the act 
fell, a comedian who had been looking on went into the green-room — 
a comedian who is liimself, in his peculiar walk, an admirable actor — and 
addressing some one who had just entered, said, “ I say! he‘'s got a 
black wig and beard; did you ever g#e Shyloek in a black wig? ” This 
is not quoted as an instance (if ill-nature, for it was not saitl in that spi- 
rit, but as a proof of what a slight impression had, been made on the 
mind of the actor in question by the new 'tragedian. Shylock does not 
reap))car until Scene 4 in the second act ; and, of course, it was ex- 
pected Kean w'oiikl have gone into the green-room. Hollow as the j)ro- 
fessions might have been, had he done so he would there have been 
congratulated on his success; for hadly as the actors of the theatre 
royal, Dniry-lanc, might be suspected of wishing towards the interloper, 
they would not have been wanting in such an outward mark of decency ; 
but Kean prowled about behind the scenes, didn’t require the attention 
of the call-])oy, but was al his post when w^anted. In his speech to 
Jessica (Mrs. Bland) lie was much {ijjplaudcd, and the audience had 
become extremely attentive^, which was particularly shown by their ap- 
probation at his exit in this scene, wTicn their plaudits must be considered 
rather as a sign of their general satisfaction than as extorted by his de- 
liver)^ of 

“ Safe bind, safe find, — 

A proverb never stale in thrifty niinS.” 

Act 3 commenced, Bassanio, Antonio, and Gratiano, and, in fact, all the 
characters save Shylock, Tubal, Salarino, and Salanio, were quietly seated 
in the green-room, when the dread rumble of rcit(:rated plaudits burst 
on their ears — Again ! again ! ! IF/iat could it be?” not ‘‘ Who could 
it be ?” for of that there was now no doubt. The green-room w'as cleared in 
an instant, and every character was at the wing to look at “ the little man in 
the black wig,” who was raging like a lion in the great scene with Tubal : 
the applause was, considering the scanty number of the audience, pro- 
digious ; as Oxberry very drolly said, How the devil so few of them 
kicked up such a row was marvellous !*>’ At the end of this scene Kean 
ran up stairs to the room w here he had dressed to avoid his con^atjula- 
tors, and in the deep recesses of his own proud heart bury liis joys. It 
appeared to those w ho were unused to Kean’s enunciation, thlkt lie had 
become hoarse from exertion, but" in fact he was never in bcttelr voice. 
However, alter him went Messrs. Raymond and Arnold, one beoriftg negus 
and tlie other oranges ; and believe* me, ‘‘ my pensive public^” feet 
of those great functionaries having done this proves tliat the impression 

* It was a bitterly cold night, the house not half full, and the galleries, which 
were almost empty until half-past eight, had been, as twenty years ago they generally 
were, rather noisy, o ^ j 
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he had BUide was by no means a slight one. The trial scene (though 
highly applauded) was rather an anti-diniax in effect : such, in tact, it 
always was, for his scene "with Salanio and Tubal was so-ipYcrwheltning, 
that nothing could exceed it. Shylock ends in the fourth act, and be- 
fore the jilay w^as over, Kean had left the tlicatre/^, 

Mr. Anudd had long enjoyed the reputation of being one of the best 
judges of acting in England; yet he was traniinelled and not allowed to 
exercise his discretion at Drury-laiic : for, notwithslaiiding what in* these 
days would have been lennod Kean’s ‘‘ triumphant success,” he was 
coldly announced to rc-appear on that day week. 

But jivhat was the feeling at the rival theatre? for be it known in those 
days, previous to the union, or as ^ has been more poetically expressed, 
Before Covent-garden theatre had married Drury-lane/’ 
there was generally as much anxiety displayed to know how a new per- 
former succeeded at the othrri^iouse as in his own. The persons deputed 
reported jn-ogress, that it had tnmo\cxy well, but that it couldn’t do 
one of the persons who delivered this judgmeni being a pantoniimist, 
w ho never had, and up to tliis liour nc\er has, spokt^n a word uj)()n the 
stage. Indeed, if more instances were ne(“dcd of the fallibility of the 
pieinbers of the ])rofessioi) in judging ol one 'another, it is afforded by 

that of , an actor at Diury-lane. tlieatrc, then obscure, but who 

rose indirectly through Kean’s appearance, saying repeatedly that the 
luwv tragedian had lulerit, but to name him in the same breath wntli 
such a man as Young was ridiculous. 

The only time I ever heard John Kemble speak of bis great rival w^as 
before Coriolanus had seen Richard; he said, I must go in y sell, for I 
can’t form an idea of what , he is; they tell me that he is like John 
Bologna,”— a fact, that the writer of this aiticle miK-.t confess he is 
amaml never to have heard mentioned in any other (piartcr : yet those 
who have seen Bvjogna’.s Juan will t>wn how striking the resemblance 
was, and that Kean was not dishonoured by tlic comparison : could 
Bologna have spoken as well as he acted, no one I have ever seen could 
for a moment have competed with him. 

Notwithstanding the effect produced by Shylock, so Linwdllingly is the 
wreath of genius accorded to the brow’ of a stranger, that there w'as no 
general feeling iTi theatrical circles pf a master miiKl having risen amongst 
them, until alter his perfonnauce of Richard. . 

Tlie anecdotes that folhnv have been thrown together to aid others 
hereafter in forming an estimate of hife character as a man, or to trace 
the steps of the actor. From the January of 1B14 to that of 18:33, 
Edmwd Kean was the. star, of the British stage, and what may be 
reSl^oned most noticeable in this nation of sb{)pkee])ers is, that hiS indi- 
vidual tftlents drew more, and fof the exertion of those tahmts he him- 
self received more, than any tiu'ce performers that co-cxisted with him. 
Hi^bools»^i&how a sum nearly averaging 10,000/. a year for eighteen 
tlow with his active life so vast a sum could have been expended—’ 
0^ Xip nieyer gambled — is one of the things that those wlio knew him beat 

* He wttfked to the theatre to play, and carried liis owi^ hundie, 

*}* 1 am not aware that any perhon of note in tlie protcbsiou was in tlie house on 
the night of his de^bi^t ; very different was the feeling on the first appearance of 
hiacready; amorig the persons present that night, (Oct. 1816,) were Kean, 
Baisuister, Betty, and Ybutig. 
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dan never cease to tvonder at. He had some silly .habits of display,— such 
as travelling on all occasions in a carriage and four, — but his household 
expenses were-always on a moderate scale ; yet, a few days before^ his 
death, he was in danger of an arrest for a sum not exceeding 100lf.^ 
Injury or insult struck deep into Kean’s heart ; and though he seldom, 
in words, betrayed liis triumph when in after years he met tliose who had 
scoffed or scorned him, yet over his looks he did not hold equal mastery, 
and if once the cup went round, Kean could not always restrain hi^ feel- 
ings from finding vent in language. 

Some one or two years after his metropolitan debut, he was engaged 

in the circuit of Mr. J C . His success was immense^ and he 

received nightly half the receipts of the house ; the amount varied of 
course according to tlic size of tlie theatres, hut the average exceeded 50Z. 
per night ; Kean’s share was brought to him each night, after the play, 

by Mr. J C , to whom however nothing could induce him to 

speak one word ; hut with a doggedness that appearai jireiiicditatcd, when 
the well-known knock came to the door of his dressing-room, he always 
said aloud to his attendant, M — tt, sec what that man wants.” Years 
rolled on, and time, which generally strengthens our attachments and 

weakens our asperities, brought Mr. J C and Kcaii in contact, 

(abbut 1827,) when the once flourishing manager, stricken by sorrows 
and by years, was feeling the ])aiig8 of poverty his own exertions could no 
longer avert ; his theatres had passed into other hands, and as an actor 

his services were not required. Kean came into a town where Mr. C 

was sojourning, and he applied to the tragedian to play one night for his 
benefit. Kean consented ; the niglii was fixed for the one after Kean’s 
engagement. Some nights previous to its occurrence, he, witli some of 
the actors of the company, met at a tavern in the tow n ; the. room w^as a 
public one, where the comedians and many of the patrons of the 
theatre occasionally assembled ; there, on the occasion in question, was 

Mr. C ; the jest went round, not unacconqianied^witli the bowl, of 

course ; and the ci-devant manager, thinking all fornic’r ill feeling buried, 
rose, made a speech allusive to Kean’s generosity, and acquainted the 
company that Kean having known him in his prosperity, had consented to 
play gratuitously for liis benefit. This was received with loud acclama- 
tions, amid which Kean rose, (and those who were present are as little 
likely to forget the expression of his^countcnancc at that moment as in 
any of liis dramatic triumphs,) and said, ‘‘ Don’t let us misunderstand 
one another; I am bound to you by.no ties from former acquaintance; 
I don’t i>lay for you because you w^as once my manager, or a manager. 
If ever man deserved his destiny, it is yoU ; if ever there was a family of 
tyrants, it is yours ; I do not play for you from^ former friendship, hut I 
jday for you because you are n fallen manJ** The effect was electrical, 
hut the person to wdiom it was addressed pocketed the affront and fhe re- 
ceipts of the night in question, which were very great. Kean explained his 
conduct thus — I believe I may say exactly in these words: “ I ehi sorry 

that to I forgot myself ; but when me and mine were starving^ that 

fellow refused to let a subscription for me be entertained in the theatre.^’ 
One of his greatest peculiarities was to disappoint expectation by act- 
ing, in some known instance, entirely at variance wdth his friends’ anti- 
cipations. From his reputed generosity, many have imagined that he 
would, with ample largess, repay all favours t;onferred upon him ia fhe 
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days of Ilia obscurity; but where expectancy stood highest, he was 
most often found wanting. To the party who lent him halfa-guinea on 
his wedding-day, he some y<^rr afterwards returned th^ aimunt with 
“ Mtj^ Kean’s compliments yet he zealously cxertea' himself, and 
procured a three years’ engagement for one ])ersoii (who was uu recom- 
mended by talent), enabled that ])erson to ])roceed to the theatre pro- 
perly equipped at his (Mr. Kean’s) expense, and lavished other kind- 
nes^ upon that individual — for what? take the tragedian’s owm words : 

“ — : was at Richmond wlieii I walked down to jday there for one 

night, sent by Sims ; I was to have ten shiUinga for playing ; the re- 
hearsal^was called at ten ; I sat up all night at the Harp, for I had no 
lodging, and started at six in the morning. About nine o’clock I was 

crossing Richmond Green, and was observed by , and invited to 

breakfast ; hungry enough 1 was, and I had not one halfpenny about 

me; I breakfasted and dined with , acted like a Trojan, and 

then walked hack to J^ondon with my earnings {inhnis a parting-glass 
at Richmond). 1 shall never forget the invitation or the invitcr — bis 
dat^ qui cito dat^ 

Poor Kean, probably imagining thiit, with the multitude, it might 
favour the fiction of his Etonian education, was prone to the quotation of 
classical commonplaces ; and a story told of R. Phillips (his secretary) 
shows how^ much this weakness was remarked by his associates. Kean 
was at some nocturnal vigil, and Phillips waiting for hint, when this 
colloquy arose ; — 

TimPy two in the morning. 

Phillips.- ‘‘ Waiter, what was# Mr. Kean doing when you left the 
room ?” 

Waiter-^ “ Playing the piano, sir, and singing.” 

Phillijis.- Oh, come, he’s all right, then.” 

t Quarter past two. 

Phillips.- What’s Mr. Kean doing now 

Waiter.— Making a speech, sir, about Sbnkspeare.” 

Phillips.- “ He’s getting drunk; you’d better order the carriage.” 

Half past tivo. 

Phillips.- What’s he at now?’^ 

Waiter. — He’s talking Latin, sir.” 

Phillips. — “ Then lie is drunk. I must get Him away.” 

Kean was uncertain in his temper, and the associates of his lower 
carousals were always doubtful whether he would be offended ‘or 
pleased with their familiarity. Higinan, a bass-singer, who died some 
years since, w’as an acquaintance of the tiagedian’s ; he took a public- 
housO^ in Villiers-street, Strand, and changed the sign to “ Richard 
the Third.” At this house Kean at one time resorted mucli, and had on 
several occasions noticed one Fuller, a ventriloquist and mimic. Kean 
waa.?totd that Fuller imitated him among others admirably, but the mimic 
(l^^isiiing in mind probably the story of Henderson and Garrick) always 
omitted At> portraiture w^hen he saw the great original present. One 
evening, however, Kean came into the room after Fuller had commenced 
his imitations, which were announced, in a sort of concert-bill, to be of 
Mathews, Emery, Knight, Hannister, Young, Kemble, and Kean! 
'pie tragedian took his seat, and Fuller proceeded ; Kean tapping the 
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table ever and anon in token of approbation. Fuller paused before he 
attempted llie last imitation, but Kean looked approval, arid be essayed. 
Before Fuller, had enunciated live lines, Kean threw a glass of wdneinhis 
face ; a scuffle ensued, in the course of which Kean said if be thought 
he was such a wretch as Fuller depicted, he would hang himself. 

Another night, at the Harp, a set of country actors were assembled, 
and among tlicm one Anderton, from l^iverpool, a ]ierson who soon after- 
ward^ made his appearance as an imitator at the Coburg. Kean and 
some friends came in. Andert<m, who had jilayed Ratcliff to liis Richard, 
at Manchester, addressed him, hut Kean did not appear to recollect him, 
and sat apart Avith liis friends, discussing potations pottifi deep.” 
The society assembled at the Harp on this occasion delighted in the ap- 
pellation of “ The Screaming JjiinaLics,” and every one present was 
expected, by song or recitation, to prove his claim to the title of a 
brother of the order. Andcitnn, when called on, gave imitations, wdsely 
omitting any attempt at the dramatic lord of the ascendant; the heroes 
of the liar]), however, were by no means satisfied — Kean, give us 
Kean !” ccliocd from all sid(is. Stung by Kean's non-recognition, An- 
derton essayed and imitated liim in Bertram : those who remembered 
the scene at lligman's anticipated a ro\v, and one of the tragedian's 
friends said he should leave the room, foi he would uot sit and hear the 
greatest living genius degraded by a mountebank. Kean looked at his 
friend wdlh the tnost ]m)found C(mteiu]>t, and then, in Ibe veiy tone 
Avith which he Avas wont to enunciate W’^inierton ! ' from l)ehind the 
scenes, in the “ Iron Chest," cxcJaiined, “ Anderton !'’ adding, “ I didn't 
see you ; Avhy didn't you speak to ite when 1 came in and the imi- 
tator and tlie imitated finished the night in eacli other’s com])any. 

1 know that for years he fell annoyed by Reeve’s imitation, and he 
absolutely ipuirrelled with Oxberry for giving a burlesrpic of his last 
scene of Sir Giles, in “ T«*r(*za Tomkins yet, scync months before 
Kean’s deatli, Mts. Yates’s father (^Tr. Brunton) took the Richmond 
Theatre for a henelit ; Yates ])luyed Sylvester DaggerAvoml, and advertised 
and gave an imitation of Kean, Avho, on the night, was sitting as usual 
in his box, immediately over the stage laughing, applauding, and ap- 
parently enjoying the jierforiimnce. 

For many years, Avhenever Kean met Anderton, he made him give his 
iniitations, and Avas particularly delighted by the mimic’s portrait of a 
distinguished provincial performer, whom the tragedian certainly 

“ Hated with a hate knowm only on the stage,’' 

and whom he only spoke of as that farthirig-cayullc m'ior^ that the 
peo])le like at 

All this was Aveak and unAvorthy ; but Rousseau, Byron, Bacon, and 
Buonaparte, have shown us that great genius and meanness, generosity 
and injustice, can co-cxist.' When the author of Childe Harold ” said 
he had hoeu compared to Kean, he w as perhaps unaware of the faqt ,that 
Kean in many tilings aped him : unless, indeed, which is most pr0tebly 
the fact, they had the common nature of men Avho possess great ppwers, 
hut not great souls, andAvho, acting continually on immediate impulses, 

* It may be as well to state to those who have not heard these imitations, that 
Oxberry s and Reeve's have been allowed on all hands to be admirable, and that 
Mr. Yates’s is generally considered a failure. • 
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and ever myi^lfying their motives to the million, present a mass of incon- 
gruities, and; however they may profess the contraty, inwardly rejoice in 
doing so. Byron and Kean equally mistook notoriety for fai^c ; they were 
neither of them so anxious to win the wise as to sw^ay the many ; in their 
ambition to be mfiob-leadcrs, they were, in fact, moh^led ; they pandcr^l 
to the taste they wished to govcni ; and whilst, in the aggregate, they 
succumbed to the opinions of the vulgar, they would occasionally diverge 
in* detail, merely to show their independence of spirit. Kean cared 
less for delineating luinuin nature than he did for making a point tell; 
and never asked uhat sort of a chnrartrr he was to represent, but what 
sort of*a part he was to play — not what itidividual ho should deli- 
neate, but w hat efl'eets he should produce, Lear w^as to him only 

an admirable medium of obtaining a]>plaus(% and valued in ])roportioti to 
that applause. He is rc])()rted to have said (during the illness of George 
III., when that])hiy was interdietcci) that the ])nhlie had never seen what 
he could do, nor would they, tintil they saw him over the dead body of 
Cordelia. Yet, when the accession of George IV. enabled him to a])pcar 
as Lear, he was content to phiy it according to Nahum Tate/s version. 
Some years afterwards, when Ha/ditt's essays, and llazlitt^s advice and 
remonstrance had ar(Mi«ed him, he ])ersuaded the Drury-lane manage- 
ment to restore the fifth -act of Shakspeare ; it w as thus played a tew 
nights, but the cileci (!) was not cipial to hU ex]>cctations, hjtuI he relin- 
quished Shaks])earc, and resumed Tale's tragedy. Had he really 
thought of the divine hard’s drama as the sacred page he was to ex- 
pound ’’ (his own powerful expression), and not as a means by wliich 
he should gain ephemeral applause, die would have insisted on the restora- 
tion of every line of that matchless and wonderful tragedy ; above all, he 
would have made it a qad non that the part of the Fool should be 
restored ; but no, that might mar, could not aid, the individual efh'cts to 
be produced by hi King Lear. Alas! alas! from Garri.ck to 

Kemble, and from Cooke to Kean, the same story. Your mere actor has 
no care for the fame of author, living or dead. Garrick had a volume of 
Shaks()earc hin ted with him — Garrick, w ho had countenanced miitila- 
tiona in all his acting dramas that will renmiii as monuments of his 
ignorance and chicanery, when all recollections of the excellence of the 
actor have faded. 

Kean was so sensitive to ridicule, that he often s^id he could see a sneer 
across Salisbury Plain. On the night he played ‘‘ The Admirable Crich- 
ton,’’ an exhibition of which he was afterw'ards thoroughly ashamed, tlic 
house had heeii surfeited with the tragedy of “ Venice. IVeserved *’ and 
the dulness of the afterpi€ce,and were willing to indulge in a laugh at any 
thing that offered a sliadow of an excuse for risibility. Unluckily, the 
occasion arose during his pas-de-denx ; Edmund was llien puffy and pro- 
tuberant of stomach — a peculiarity that his tight white silk pantaloons 
made the more apparent; — as he advanced, the front row tittered; his 
eX|>ression altered instantly ; in another instant he drew uj) his leg, as if 
Sttdd^ily struck by cramp, and taking Miss Valiancy’s hand limped 
off the stage. S. Russell came forward to say that he had strained the 
temlon Achilles ! but that if the public w'ouhl jicrmit the omission of 
tho dance, Mr. Kean would give the imitations promised in the bills, and 
that would conclude the entertainment. This was acceded to, he rean- 
Jieared and imitated Incleifbn, Braham, Bannister^ &c., &c., and whilst 
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doing 80^ walked and stood wth apparent ease; — the strain, D'~- xe- 
mariced) was in his head^ not in his heel. 

Satiety awaits upon enjoyment, and Kean had drank of the onp 
to the dregs. He became unhappy for the sake of change, was nervous, 
fancied he should expire on his birth-day, and gave way to a thousand 
sillinesses which he never would have dreamed of had not his equally- 
affected prototype, Byron, made ‘‘ melancholy a fashion.” When Sir 
John •Sinclair presented the tragedian with a Highland sword as high .as 
himself, he thought proper, iu his reply, to say that ‘‘ the difficulties of 
liis art” were proved by the variety and instahilUy of success,” and 
he sensibly felt how necessary “public jyrotectim was to sustain an actor 
even in his least chequered and unclouded career.” 

Again, in his farewell ( 1820 ), he spoke of “ the public supporting 
him against the shafts of calumny,” — all mere imaginations, for he was 
peculiarly fortunate as regards the press ; and the last thing he did pre- 
vious to leaving p]ngland was to say to the Liverpool audience, “ I have 
not experienced licre that warmth of approbation, and that alacrity of 
attention with which I have been honoured in other large cities !” This 
he said in the teeth of the acknowdedged fact, that the Liverpool audience, 
who are generally stiltish and sceptical, had lavished more applause on 
him than on any other favourite of the public. 

His conduct induces the belief that he was more subject to aberrations 
of intellect than the generfflity of the sons of genius. After the trial 
Cox 1?. Kean he was certainly insane ; he went through the provinces 
talking in the course of his characters to the audiences on the subject 
of his private affairs. At Birtning 4 am his benefit was a total failure ; 
in the last scene of the play (“ A New* Way,” &c. I think) an allusion 
is made to the marriage of a lady; he suddenly said, “ Take her, Sir; 
and — the Birmingham audience into the bargain.” 

At Clieltenhani the editor of a journal animadverted severely on his 
character. Kean ])laycd Sylvester Uaggerwood for his benefit, and per- 
formed the ])art with a horsewhip in his hand, saying aloud, “ I keep 
this little instrument to jnmish cheating aldermen and lying editors.” 
At that time he sold his w^ardrobe, affirming that he did so from the 
pressure of absolute want. 

About that period, too, whilst playing Daggerwood elsewhere, he threw 
somersets, handsprings, &c., exclaiming, “ I may as well i)ractice, for I 
suppose I must go back to this.” And when he did not perform any of 
the evolutions to his own satisfaction, he cried, “ I could do these things 
a few years ago, hut I’m too fat and too old now.” 

He went to jVrauchester and Liverpool, behaving in the%ame erratic 
and incoherent manner, and then embarked for America, as he said, 
hankrui)t alike in fortune and in reputation. 

Kean, when in the full possession of his senses, was a very unassuming 
man ; when excited by wine or liquor, he was noisy, quarrelsome, and 
overbearing : his manner, under such circumstances, so strongly re- 
sembled that of the late George Frederick Cooke, that, strange as it may 
seem,^there is little doubt he had imbibed it from that unfortunate 
genius. George Morland, Cooke, and Kean resembled each other «o 
much in ihcir habits, that any anecdote told of the one might as readily 
be cited as a point in the character of the other. Each of them wanted 
a true friend. I do not say this invidiously : sach a friend, perhaps, never 
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has existed ; he must have exerted the power of a parent, and combined 
with it the '.drudgery of a slave; — indeed, the only way to have kept 
either of these men from the paths they trod would have required that 
friend to have merged his own happiness, nay, his own existence, in 
that of the creature he thus saved,— a sacrifice tli^t no man who h^ 
mind enough to restrain their evil habits could ever have made. 

Of the frays in which he was engaged, it would be equally impossible 
and useless to attempt any account ; and respecting these adventures 
w’hen he himself spoke, it was generally in that mysterious confidence in 
which he indulged to all his acquaintances, lie at one time received a 
violent blow on the bridge of his nose The ihinger apprehended was 
disfigurement; how^cver, in a short time, a slight bump was the only 
external relic of the injury. Of the affray in w'hich he received this he 
for some time refused to speak, and 1 believe all be ever said was that, 
in a row at the Cock and Bottle, (Haymarkct,) Thurtell struck him in 
the face with a candlestick. Of Thurtell’s talents he generally spoke 
in high terms, and could hardly be brought to believe that Thurtell could 
have been guilty of the coldblooded and premeditated murder for which 
he was executed. The reader may recollect that, pending the trial and 
after the ^ execution of that ill-fated man, dramas were announced and 
exhibited at some of the minor theatres on the subject, and a vehicle 
brought on tlie hoards described as “ the identical gig in which Weare 
was at the time he was murdered one night Kean, in one of his fits 
of temiK)rary insanity, for he was not drunk, got into the gig, instead of 
the actor who was to play Weare, and drove it round the Surrey stage. 
This act would be a heartless and lanital one if he really had the power 
of reasoning at the moment of its commission, which I assuredly believe 
he had not. 

Though avaricious of praise, Kean would often fling hack with con- 
tempt the adulation of sycojfoants, and sometimes even misgive the ap- 
probation of frientls. After his failure (for failure it certainly w'as) in 
Kitely, (“ Every Man in his Humour,’*) one or two of his acquaint- 
ances were arguing very stoutly before his face that the failure of attrac- 
tion was in the p/ay, and arose from the alteration of public taste ; it 
being a comedy of manners rather than of passions, and, lastly, that his 
Kitely was the greatest thing in nature, and that R. Palmer had said 
“ it was better than Garrick’s.” Kean rose, his (jyes quivered with that 
peculiar nervous excitement that? it is so much easier to imitate than 
describe, and patting the head of Charles his child, who was in the 
room, he muttered — 

“ They flatter’d me like a dose ; 

They told me 1 was everything ; 

^ Tis false : I am not Kitely proof.'’ 

This occurred at his house in Clarges-street. Miss O’Neil lived nearly 
opposite to him, and as she was in treaty at Drury -lane theatre at the 
time he a]>peared, and afterwards became, in attraction, his most power- 
ful rival, he was wont to watch her steps in public favour and not un- 
naturally contrast them with his own. When she jdayed Widow Cbeerly 
even her best friends confessed she was not all that could be wished.’^ 

' * I think it was said that Keaii suflered fruxn pofyput; whether mbttquentiy 
m this accident 1 do not recollfvt. 
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She passed down the street the following luoniing, and was, or appeared 
to be, much chagrined : some one remarked this to Kean; Aye; poor 
soul,’* said he, witli a quaintness which was really irresistible, “ she 
can’t play A7>/y.’ - , . , 

Little Kniglii wrote a song called ‘‘ Kitty Clover,” the melody of which 
iteaii played over one day in the presence of his (Knight’s) son ; it was 
subsequently l)roiight out as “ composed by Mr. Kean.” Knight W'as 
attcrypting to flatter the tragedian liy talking at him of the beauty of the 
melody to Miss Stephens, whom he persuaded to sing a serious song that 
he liad written to the uir*^. Kean turned away from Jerry Blossom, 
and said to a friend, “ Don’t nrirul that fellow ; the truth is, I was out all 
night in Glasgow, and heard a soldier, wlio "was as drunk n,i myself, 
wliistliiig an air : my car is quick, and I caught up something like the 
melody in question ; but as no one has claimed it, I suppose it’s bad 
enough to be mine.” 

The wid<nv of (hirrick, the morning after his second benefit, when 
he appeared in “ The Tobacconist,” wrote him this ])ithy note : — 

Dear Sir,— You can’t play Abel Drugger. Yours, &c.’’ 

To whicli he replied as follows : — 

“ Dear Madam, -- 1 know it. Yours, &c.,— E. Kean.” 

Let me add one more instance of his willingness to confess his errors. 
A literary .friend had replied to some aspersions cast on him for suffer- 
ing a ])rologue to “ The Jew of Malta ” to be spoken which contained 
this line — 

“ Nor mourn an Alleyno whilst we boast a Kean.” 

I thank you for your defence^” said Kean ; but I desenx the 
attack ; for my folly in not preventing was as great as my supposed 
vanity in causing it; but they know what a fool 1 am, and do as they 
please.” On tlie same subject he is reported also to have made this 
splendid reply — Allcyne was at least as good an aclor, and certainly a 
better man, — he acted better than me at Dulwich.” • 

He got into a (juarrel with a powerful fellow one night at a house in 
Clarc-market, and was at last stripped and fighting with one his superior 
in strength, size, and science. Ilis friends gothitn away tn the Bedford, 
and he sat down to supper ; during which one of the party said, I’m 

glad wc were tliere : tlie fellow you was fighting with is — , who 

had a hard contest with the Gas-light Man.” Soon after Kean was 
missed, and it ultimately appeared that he had left the Bedford, sought 
out his antagonist, and fought with him in the streets, and that in con- 
sequence the guardians of the night conveyed them to St. Dunstan’s 
watcli-liousc, from whence they were bailed by Mrs. Butler, of Coven t- 
garden-market. It is to be noted that Kean insistq^ on his adversary 
being bailed by /i/v (Kean's) friends, with the express intent of going 
to fight it out in a room, to see if he could not beat this “ terrible fellow 
from Oxford but he w'as at length pacified. 

• ThU was announced tlius: — “‘Where is my lover, oh! where is he gone/ 
a new ballad. The poetry by Mr. Knight ; the melody by Mr. Kean.” Pool* Kitty 
Stephens, through some mishap, got hissed, for the first and, I believe^ the last time 
in her iife| in this previous effusion. 
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DIALOGUES OP THE LIVING*— NO, I, 

Dialogue 1. Lord Alvanley and Sir Andrew Agnew. 

2. Viscount Palmerston and the Prince Talleyrand, 

3, M, PersU^ M, GuizoU General Lafayette^ and M, hafittem 


Scene. — Bellamy' S'^House of Commons, * 

Sir Andrew Agnew and Lord Alvanlev. 

Lord Ahmdey, Well, Sir Andrew, here you are again — one down, t’other 
come on-w-so you have got another Bill lor us. 

Sir Andrew, Your I.ordship is right. 

Lord A, Gael ! I have often heard of a distinction without a differ- 
ence, hut I never saw a case more c^iirly in point than your Bill of this 
year compared with that of Jast— the distinction may be in the date, but as 
lor the difference, none can I discover. 

Sir A. You read hastily. In a measure of this character, tlie minute- 
ness of its provisions constitutes a considerable part of its importance : 
attention should be paid to the smallest circumstances. 

Lord A, Why, to tell you the truth, I have no great turn for Bills, and 
still less for paying— attention ; hut to me— to he sure! don't profess to 
know a great deal of the matter— it appears that there is one sweeping 
objection to your jiroposed enactment, which may perhaps supersede the 
necessity of my descending to particulars ; 1 mean, my dear fellow, that it 
is impracticable. 

Sir A, Arc you inclined to be serious ? 

Lord d.,Not generally, I admit ; Uut why ? • 

Sir A, Will you hear my defence to any objections you may oppose 
to me ? 

Lord A, Oh certainly; only do me the kindness to pass the wine. 

Sir A, Well, theft; what possible objection can you have to the first 
clause of my Bill, prohibiting all maimer of work on the Sabbath Day ? 

Lord A, Objection! none; only as one of the commandments most par- 
ticularly points to the rest of all persons from labour on that day, it seems 
scarcely necessary for ynu^ my dear Sir Andrew, to add your personal an-, 
thority, or even that of Parliament, to such a decree. It seems to me to 
be about as essential as my endorsing a thousand pound note of the Bank 
of England, in order to ensure its negociation. * 

Sir A, There you are wrong, my J.ord. However important and j>oten- 
tial Divine precepts or commands may be, such is the fallibility of human 
nature, that human power is generally necessary to enforce and maintain 
them. ^ 

Lord A. I can understand thaty when the command is to laljour; but to 
be idle, surely does not need so much exertion as to require an enforcement 
of leisure on people who have been working all the previous week. 

Sir A, I assure you it does ; however, as we go on, I will revert more 
particularly to this point, and convinci* you of the truth of what 1 say. 

Lord A, Well, now, I will admit, for argument’s sake, that your clause to 
close the shops, and to stop all buying and selling on Sundays, is unequi- 
vocally good and just ; but the penal clause which follow s api)ears to point 
to a circumstance almost beyond the probability of the case. After di- 
recting how much the people are to be lined for buying or selling on a 
Sunday, you put in this ; “ And in addition to such forfeitures, every sale, 
payment, settlement, contract or agreement, and every receipt or discharge 
for money given on that day shall be utterly void and of none effect.’’ 
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Sir A. Well ! 

Lord A. Why, my dear Sir Andrew, who, upon the lace of the earth, 
ever thought of paying anybody on Sunday? It is a thing men think 
of as little as possible any day in the week, but Sunday is the last day in 
the week that it would ever enter into any man's imagination ; why it is a 
dies non in law. Nobody can make a man pay on Sunday ; who the deuce 
do you suppose will volu*n|eer ? ^ ^ 

Sir A. Jews might. 

Lik'd A, Very convenient too, and not wrong on their parts ; but do you 
mean your Bill to affect the Hebrews ? 

Sir A- Certainly ; in return for the toleration they enjoy, they are bound 
to conform themselves to the laws of our country. 

Lord A. So they are, as far as usury is concenied, but they try to evade 
even those; and 1 really must say, without meaning too seriously to impugn 
your proposition — your motives nobody can impugn — 1 scarcely think tliat 
the forcing a Jew to keep a Christian Sabbath is likely either to advance 
the morality of the Hebrews, or the prosperity of the Christians. 

Sir A. That seems to be a matter of opinion. I deal with the Jews. 

Lord A* So do I, my dear Sir Andrew ; — the wine is with you again. 
What ! you pass it ? Now, sec, a case in point : —Here is your fifth clause, 
which fines a man ten to twenty shillings for being drunk on any jiart of the 
Sunday in addition to any other penalties against that sin which may already 
be in force. That's hard, Sir Andrew. Why, it takes a man more than 
thirty shillings to get drunk at all, like a gentleman ; and only just conceive, 
sitting up accidentally on Saturday night, and not getting home till after 
twelve o’clock eh, don't you think that a ciuel case? 

Sir A. Not at all. I drink no wine myself. 

Lord A. Ay ; ^ere it is ; and yo^ don't sell fmit, or meat at an early 
Sunday market loi' the convenience of your poor neighbours. Nor do you 
buy them for your own. I see you have not a turn for those prohibited 
vices. But what have w'e here ? Your sixth clause enacts “that every 
person keeping a hotel, coffee-house, tavern, inn, ale-house, beer-house, cook- 
shop, victualling-house, used or licensed for the salef of wine, beer, ale, 
cyder, porter, spirituous or other liquors by retail, who shall sulTer any wine, 
beer, ale, porter, cyder, spirituous or other liquors, dressed meat or other pro- 
visions, to be drunk or consumed in or upon, or to be removed, delivered, 
or sold out of his or her premises, on any pai't of the Lord's Day, or any 
part thereof; and every person who shall be present on tiie Lord's Day, or 
any part thereof, at any news-room or club-room, shall forlfeit, for the first 
offence,” and here follow the penalties. 

Sir A, And very proper, too, m3' Lord. 

Lord A, Proper ; it may be vastly proper: but \'Ou destroy not only the 
profession and calling of a vast number of respectable people who get their 
livelihood by selling all these articles on a day in which if men rest from 
working they cannot rest IVom eating. 

Sir A, They must eat at home. 

Lord A, That's easy to say. Sir Andrew, by a wealthy Baronet, with a fine 
house and a comfortable establishment; but of the vast population of this 
country and of this town especially who live by their labour, how many, 
or rather how few, have homes which afford th^m the means of cooking their 
dinners? ^ 

Sir A, Let them buy their meat on the Saturday. 

Lord A. And so eat a cold dinner on Jhe Sunday, — that being the day of 
rest on which alone, of all the seven in the week, they can find time or oppor- 
tunity to enjoy a hot one; — and whatever yoM may think, Sir Andrew, the 
Sunday's dinner is that which, before you andtl were born or thought of, 
and lor ages before that, has been looked forward to, through the week, as 
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the reunion of family and friends who have laboured for six days to Ret it 
What I ask, then, are the poor people, because they are poor, to skulk and 
hide in their solitary bed-rooms and garrets to' muneh cold mutton by 
way of saving their souls ? 

Bir A. Poor or not, all are equal in the sight of heaven. 

Lord Ai, So, it seem^vou think; fbr here is your prohibition from enter- 
ing a club-house on it Sunday. Look^at chtbs, as now constituted: 
they are men's homes. Look at the United Sei-vice Club, whe^te the men 
who have been fighting our battles by land and sea at the risk of life'ahd 
limb congregate ; — look at the numemus members of Oxford and Cambridge, 
who make the University Clubs their place of sojourn. What, are these 
men, who occupy merely bed-rooms in the neighbourhood, and actually 
breakfast, •dine, iind sup in these clubs, to be shut out of their homes ? to 
be “ cribbed, cabined, and confined " in their dusky dormitories, and not 
permitted to take their natural food in the usual place ? 

Sir A, Why, I really— 

I^rd A. What! you have effectually barred them out of all taverns, 
eating-houses, cook-shops, &c., &c., which are, by the preceding clatise, 
closed against them, — they cannot get food there. 

Sir A. I have provided for that contingency in my twentieth clause. 

Lord A, As how? 

Sir A, Why, I there permit persons to consume victuals in inns, hotels, 
coffee-houses, &c., who shall have lodged and slept on the premises during 
the preceding night, or. without having done so, between the hours of two 
and four in the afternoon by any person or persons who shall u/iually victual 
at the same. 

Lord A, This does not relieve my friends the clergy, the army, and the 
navy, any more than it does the tailors, and shoemakers, ai^ painters, and 
paper hangers. There are five or six tliousand members of the clubs of 
which I have spoken. In what hotels are they to get beds on the Satur- 
day night to qualify them for eating their Vjreakfast and dinner there the 
next day? And as for wnw^Wy victualling" — I don't like the phrase, 
Andrew : those men ck) not usually victual in such places, for they usually 
“ victual" in the clubs, w hich are conducted exactly as private houses are, 
and are, in fact, the private residences of eveiy individual who belongs to 
them. 

Sir A, /^belong to no club. 

Lord A, Very right ; but why do you insist on a man's ** victualling” 
between two and four ? 

Sir A, Between the hoursr of divine sendee. 

Lord A. Not a bit of it, those are between one and three ; and why, if a 
man chose to “ victual” at seven, wh^ divine service is altogether over, 
may he not do so ? Is salmon more sinful at seven, than turtle at two ? 

Sir A, My dear Lord, you can turn-«grave subjects into mirth. But 
these I consider necessary restrictions upon the irregularities of mankind, 
and as enactments tending to the maintenance of piety and religion. 

Lord A. So far so good. But, my dear Sir Andrew, as Sunday is a day 
of rest — compulsorily as you make it — but for the purposes of relaxation and 
enjoyment— 

Sir A, To keep holy, my Lord, 

Lord A. Ay, but are there not two definitions gf that word ? are not all 
Ao/y-days festivals ? — Christmas, Easter, Whitsuntide, are holy- days. Is 
there sin in Greenwich fair ? condemnation in Sadler's- wells ? or utter de- 
struction in Astley's amphitheatre of arts ? 
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Si^ 4. 1 confine myself merely to the Sabbath. 

Lord A. Remember, I appreciate your motive, and applaud your 
pies ; but tell me, just for one moment, withput having slightest 
towards Popery or its superstitions^ do you believe that the millions of 
Roman Catholics - the great majority of Christians in the world— -arc all 
rendered obnoxious to eternal punishment because they treat the Sabbath 
— observing il, remember, piuch more devoutly than we do, for all religious 
purposes—as a holy ‘day o? festival ? They dance, they sing, they even act 
plrtysr and visit plays on the Sundays. Are they all 

Sir A. I do not argue about Roman Calholics. I am speaking of our 
church. 

Lord A. Docs this slight variation make so great a difference? Rut 
you speak of our church ; you are, if I mistake not, a Scotch Presbyterian. 

Sir A. Well, then, I will show you tliat in Scotland the very reveree of 
this frivolous indelicacy, vvifh which you ‘justly charge the Papists, is the 
case ; no sound of sraiety is heard on the Sabbath ; and as for music, not 
an instrument is used 

Ijord A. Alw'ays excepting that national one, the Scotch fiddle, I 

presume ? However, I will not argue points which wiser men have set at 
rest before, but come to the next pitihibition ofmo\ing about. Why, your 
ninth clause prohibits the 1ra\elling of coaches, omnibuses, vans, and carts 
from proceeding or contiiming on their journey in any manner on the Sun- 
days. 

Sir A, And very properly, too. It was wiili the view to insure rest for 
man and beast that I concocted this clause. 

Lord A. Rut don't you jierccivc that you stopthe mails, ujiset the system 
of the post-office, derange the economy of all our mercantile interests, and 
paralyze the exertions ol the manuiacturing classes? 

Sir A, As how ? 

lAml Al Why, thus: take the Edinburgh mail byway of example; if 
you stop the coaches on Sundtw, the mail that leaves London on Friday 
night will be stopped al Catterick-bridge for a day ; and that which leaves 
J.ondon on the Saturday night wull be slop])ed for U day at Stevenage ; 
while the Glasgow Friday mail will quietly lake up its rest for four-and- 
twenty hours at Doncaster, and the Saturday mail come to a full stop till 
Monday morning at Elv an foot- bridge. 

Sir A, T admit there may be some inconvenience. • 

Lord A. Some, my dear Andrew? Why, in addition to all the evils 
which will assail the great mass of the population, by the detention of all 
the correspondence of the nation, all the poor devils 

Sir A. 1 beg your Lordship’s pardon; tlie 

Lord A, 1 beg yours — the poor unlbrtunate passengers by these convey- 
linces will be starved ; lor while one clause of your Act stops them at places 
in which they have no business, for four-and-twenty hours, another clause 
prohibits the inn keeper, tavern-keeper, and cook-shop-keeper fi-om altowing 
them a room to sit down in,— a breakfast, dinner, or supper to eat, — or a 
glass of wine, beer, ale, cider, mum, mead, or spirituous liquors to drink. 

Sir A. Not so. If they arrive a little Injfore twelve, they may be ad- 
mitted into their inns, under anoUier clause. 

Lord A. And^forc.ed to incur an increased expense in a dirty alehouse, 
while in the agonies of swspetise about a failing concern in Edinburgh, or 
a dying parent in Loudon*; and Ibr this there is no remedy; for you have 
ckiggetl the wheels of all the post chaises and gla.ss-coaches in the empire. 

Sir A. Unquestionably, Wliy should people go racketing about the 
country on bimdays ? 
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Lord A. Greatet men than have done such things ; but, as far as the 
mass of the people go, they have no other day to relax in. 

Sir A. My dear Lord, in America they put chains across the streets on 
the Sabbath, to prevent the egress of the inhabitants. 

Lord A. Ah ! but that is a land of freedom. Did I ever tell you what 
hajmeped to Mohtague ; — I don’t mean our agreeable friend Hokeby,but to 
a Montague of the last generation? He was a captain in the navy, and 
arrived off Boston on a Sunday, during divine service. He lidded in jtiis 
gig, which he sent back to his ship; arid was proceeding to find the ‘resi- 
dence of one of the authorities, when he was accosted by two beadles, who 
laid violent hands upon him, and forced him into the stocks, — in uniform 
as he was, — and there kept him till church was over. 

Sir ^.•Active officers ! 

Lord A, Yes: like the informers in your own Bill, who may labour in 
their vocation with unmitigated sevorify on the day of general rest. How- 
ever, after he was released, Montague appealed to the mayor of the town, 
but could get no redress. All the answer he got to his remonstrances was 
— “ It is tlie custom here ; you should have inquired wluitour customs were, 
before you came amongst us, I calculate we can give you no redress.’’ 

Sir A. Reasonably argued. ' 

Lord A, Montague sta} ed ther(' a fortnight — foraged upon the enemy- 
lived sumptuously amongst the barbarians — and, having completed his 
intended stay, resolved to repay the civility of his rigid, yet hospitable, 
friends, by inviting the mayor and corporation to dinner on board of his 
frigate. 

Sir A, I admire his Christian-like spirit of forgiveness. 

Lord A. They came ; dined and drank, as mayors and aldermen always 
do ; and a very pleasant day they had. The corporation barge w^as along- 
side, to convey them to the shove. Tne parting cup had been drained ; and 
their worshqis were at the gangway, ready to step into tlicir gilded gondola, 
when Montague, ordering the boatswain aft, directed the mayor to be seized 
and tieil up ; and having properly prepared his worship for the reoeptioii 
of his wholesome eofrcction, gave him a couple of dozen, soundly laid on. 

Sir A. What! flog him? 

Lord A. Most sovuidly ; and having seen him so served, he administered 
a dozen a-piece to each of the aldermen, and a dozen and ii JiaJf to the 
recorder^ Never was such an uproar on the deck of a King’s ship: they 
cursed and swore, and tore and stamped, and vowed vengeance against 
their treacherous host. 

Sir A. And what did he say by way of explanation ? 

Lord A. “ Gentlemen,” said Montague, “ it is the custom here to fiog 
mayors and aldermen ; you should have inquired what our customs were 
before you came amongst us. I calctdaie I can give you no redress.” 

Sir A, Heavy retaliation ! "" 

£A>rd A, But just. In half an hour after, they were over the side, his 
anchor was up, and he bowling away before a stiff breeze ; after which 
period my friend Montague never visited the United States. So much for 
American, customs. 

Sir A. Please to remember that I did not advocate erhaining up the 
streets — I merely mentioned it as custom of anothercouiitry - tiie pro- 
hibition from letting out horses and carriages will, 1 thinks be sufficient. 

Lord A* Yes, to keep everybody at home who happen to be unlike your- 
self — too poor to keep horses and -carriages of their own. You never liire 
horses or carriages— yow belong to no club— never travel on busines.s 
— ergo^ nobody else must be permitted to do so. No, my dear Andrew, 
you five very snugly at home;«nd therefore, having all the rest of the week; 

f 9 
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to amuse yourself after your own fashion, you are content to “victual," as 
you call it, in your own nouse. 

Sir A, And w hat then ? 

Lord A. Why, in order to meet the convenience of your own position, 
you exempt from rest and quiet all menial servants whose labour is neces- 
sary to send up your dinner, hand round your entries^ serve your wine, 
make your coffee, and give you your is it not so? 

Sin A. It is an inevitable evil, and 1 see no remedy. 

Lo?d A. And then, my dear simple, single-hearted fellow, while you 
keep your cook tied by his leg to the fire-place, your kitchen-maids 
dancing at his tail, your butler uncorking, your footman handing and 
serving, your coachman and grooms helping, your housekeeper attending, 
and your still-room woman on the gui vire, you set it down in your calen- 
dar that they are doing nolliing inc{)mpatible with piety and religion ; 
w'hile you denounce to eternal condemnation and forty shillings penalty a 
hale, hearty cockney, who for pleasure hires a boat and rows himself and 
his wife and children to the Red House for a regale, or to Putney for plea- 
sure, and afterwards smokes his pipe, sips his ale, and cracks his biscuit 
witji his happy family in a bow'er on a bowling-green. 

S\r A Such things are insufferable ! ** 

Lord A. Was England less prosperous, or w^ere the blessings vouchsafed 
by Providence less important, when Sunday was Ihe acknowledged day of 
recreation and festivity, than she is now ? Tlie squire's hospitable board, 
graced by the presence of the parson of the parish, seemed to offer no 
forbidden fruit, and the gladdened hearts of the happy neighbours engen- 
dered no guile, because they were cheered with a horn of his honour’s Octo- 
ber, The religion oflhe Establishment has no gloom in its character, and 
I would advise you to confine your legislation to your own country and the 
church to w'hich you belong. Your will of itself would create a icbellioii 
in the country. 

Sir A. I believe it will meet with unqualified support. 

Lord A. Not iti^-the truly religious man sees in it nothing but cant and 
superei’ogation ; the worldly man sees in it ruin and efnbarrassinent to all 
our civil and political institutions ; the working classes see in it a tyrannical 
effort to deprive them of the relief from labour which God himself has 
permitted them : the infidels, who scoff at all religion, will lay hold of 
it to expose the absurdity of what they will not hesitate to denounce as 
fanaticism ; while the only people who will be found favoural^le to its enact- 
inents will be the Byers, and Simpsons, and Thompsons, afScl other public 
informers, who are encouraged to pursue the most venal possible system 
of esj)ionage by its provisions, and who, like the menial servants, who are 
to be worked to death for your convenience, are to be permitted to pursue 
their infamous calling on the Sunday for your gratification. 

Sir A . I see I have no hope of support from your Lordship, so there is 
no use in my defending my measure — 1 mean well, and 

Lord A, Nobod}^ doubts Maf — so does a child who drinks boiling w^ater 
out of the spout of a tea-kettle; — but, I tell you, the thing is incompatible 
with the usages of society or the habits of mankind, and utterly impracti- 
cabk^ in the present civilized state of society, and so good night.—Arc you 
forCrocky’s? ^ j 

Sir A, Yow are loo bad, my Lord ; but there is so much generous kind- . 
ness and goofl nature about you that it is impossible even for me to be 
angry. 

Lord A. Adieu I 

Sir A. Salve ! 
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Scene — The Fareif^ Office. 

Prince Talleyrand and Viscount Palmerston. 

Viscount Palmerston. Well, Prince, I am glad’ a to-a have the pleasure 
of seeing you out-a. 

Prince Talleyrand. The English people, I suspect, would be better 
pleased if they saw your Lordship out. 

Vis. P. What is your news from Paris? v, , 

Prince T. (^aside,) — As if he fancied I should tell him, — None. You 
have got Lord Granville’s despatch ? 

Vis. P. Yes — it came last night to Downing-street, 

Prime T. W^hat do you think of it ? ^ 

Vis, P. Haven’t read it-a. I was at Lady Grey’s, and forgot I had it 
in my pocket. 

Prince T. Things look angry — how is your friend, Leopold ? 

Vis. P, As anxious for England as ever was Sw'iss for his owm country. 
Prince T. Bad job for that Belgian affair. — You‘11 never get over 
those inferifal protocols — they’ll stick to you through life. I say, Cupid, 
— why do they call you. Cupid? — Eh? 

Vis. P. Miscreants! because a lady, who shall be nameless, gave me 
that name-a. 

Prince T. Well, then, Cupid be it. — What the douce have you been doing 
with Lord Howard de Walden at Lisbon? 

Vis. P. Doing ? What you have done a thousand times— playing a game* 
Prince T Yes ; but our play differs in this— you have had the misfor- 
tune to be found out. Have you burned the despatches that somebody 
will move for ? « 

Vis. P. 1 wish all the fellows were burned who move for anything in 
my department-a. 

Prince T. You are not fortunate, I own— your Piincess Pumpkina is 

not a sure card— a^id Pedro is 

Vis. P. As bad as his brother. 

Prince T. In Spain you are botching it ; that other little girl wDl fail 
you — you have too many queens on your hands. 

Vis. P. And loo many knaves in the service. 

Prince T . Granville is sadly worried by your friend Durham ; the Bear 
and the Bore con’ t suit his views. 

Vis. P. No; he wrote home about it, but Diyham must have his way. 
Prince T. We know what his Belgian scheme is. Does it meet with the 
sanction of the high contracting })arty herself ? 

Vis. P. I cannot say ; I believe I know as little of what is going on as 
any gentleman in the country. . ‘ 

PHnee T. You take it too easy-— you ought to have kicked when old Grey 
wrote direct to the Belgian Minister without saying a word to you on the 
subject. 

Vis. P. Kick ! — Gad! two can play at kicking; and if I had said a word, 
old Grey, as you call him, would have had me out and Durham in. 

Prince T. I don't know — I think we should not have permitted it. 
Vis.^P. We — whom do you mean ? 

Prince T. Why — I mean myself and my King. We do what we like, 
don’t wc, Cupid ? 

Vis. P. Egad ! I believe you do. Granville complains of Durham ; but 
if I did what 1 really thinkj ought to do, 1 ought to complain of Granville. 
For my own part, 1 don’t understand how your King of the Barricades could 
have the face to denounce the barricade-makers in that affair of Sunday se'n- 
night 
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T. Don't you? What do you think of yourselves, after having 
the Unions, iutknowledged them, corresponded with them, ad- 
mitted them to consultations, and all the rest of it, brinffing up all your 
guards and guns, arms ^ and artillery, planting them round London, and 
then, with bayonets at their throats, rejecting their petition about the Dor- 
chester unionists, and taking it in atttte front door of Melbourne’s office 
and sending it out at the back ? 

Vis, P, 1 am only answerable for my own department. 

Prhicp. T, T was there. I left my carriage by Grey's Gate, in the Park, 
and saw the wdiole fun. I think you match me, my (Jupid. 

Vis, P, Nobody can match you: you are inimitable. ^Vhy you have 
sworn to thirteen constitutions. , 

Prince T, So would you liave done, if they had changed in your country 
as often as they have in" mine. You were a Tory ; wer'n’t you ? You wrote 
in the ‘ New Whig Guide,’ — ridiculed Duncannon, — bullied Brougham, — 
and lampooned Ilohliouse : yet here you are coopering up the concern, 
more of a Whig than your neighbours. « 

Vis, P, One- a is obliged to change with circumstances-a — 

Prince 7\ Granted ! That’s all I can have done ; but my changes have 
been advantageous to me ; — yours the rever-^e. Uj)on my honour, — don’t 
he angry, — I have buttered you over as long as I thought there was a 
chance of your keejiing yourself up : but it really is too ridiculous. 
You are not fit for Foreign Secretary. You'd do beautifully for a Viee- 
Chainberlain, like Belfast, — or a Captain of Beef-eaters, like Clanricarde, 
— or anything of ttiat sort, where you might dress smartly, and curl those 
dai’ling whiskers. But for a Foreign Secretary, I — 

Vis, P, What, Sir ? t 

Priftre T, You’ll excuse me^ I speak out — you are just as fit as your 
friend Dr. Wade would be to be Archbishop of Canterbury, or Mr, Baron 
Williams, that cockjmehoppyme-lawyer, coinmander-in-chiof. 

Vis. P, Gad ! tHfa’-a is rather a new turn you have taken. 

Prince T. I cannot help it. Constantinoj)le was without a minister 
when the most important treaties were to be signed aild tlic most serious 
business to be transacted. Cousin Ponsonby could not get there because 
the north-easterly w ind blew incessantly during six months of an Italian 
year ; and you sent liim the red riliand because he was absent, and did 
nothing. Stratford Canning, another of your red ribands, dare not go to 
Kussia; Nicholas won’t have him; and America laughs at you, amd 
won't send you an ambassador. We have got Ancona Cnd Algiers, — 
that is to say, the Mediterranean. Otho. your Greek King, costs you a 
million and a half of money ; Leo])old, your Belgian, costs you 50,000/. 
a-year, and is not wort h his salt. Howard dc Walden botches your affairs 
in Portugal ; George Villiers bemuddles them in Spain ; and now I have 
wheedled you into a treaty by which France will in six months be in pos- 
session of the Peninsula, and England have to pay the expenses. 

Vis, P, 1 am not disposed to be twutted in this way by a man who has 
been all things by turns— a bishop—a — 

Prince 'P. Stop ; don’t be pert, Cupid, I have saved you many an ex- 
posure. I know that I manage you, but don't provoke me further. 
You are a very nice man ; there’s an end, so good day. Perhaps we jnay 
meet in Arlington-street to-night. Don't pout — I say, how did you like it, 
■ jvhen, at the dinner of the Knights of the JBath, the King commanded the 
# Sbeaker to return thanks for the Civil Grand Crosses, instead of f 
Eh? Goodbye. How did you like your self in the evening? Aurevoir, Good 
bye: don't pout. •» 

Vis, P . Devil that he is, thank heaven, he has stumped off with his 
cloven foot I 
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Scene— -4 Chamber in the “ Chamber'' of Deputies* 

Present — M. Persil, M. Guizot, Gener\l Lafayette, 

Jf. Persil. I am about to present a communication to the Chaml _ 
an individual who once held an illu«itrious station ‘in the councils of this 
kina^dom. It is from M. Polijjnac ! who is also in attendance, by permis- 
sion of the ^vernment, in order to ufive such explanations as may bo re- 
quired of him. He simply prays tl»e Chamber to address the Crown for a 
remission of the remainingf period of imprisonment to which he rtnd liis 
colleagues are subject under the sentence of the Chamber of Peo^s, on tho 
fi^round that the recent proccedinsrs of p:overnnu*nt, and the inovdtnont on 
the pa];t of the pei>ple, have clearly proved that the ordonnanccs of July, 
1830, wore not only justifiable by the> actual state of things, but altogether 
inevitable. 

Gen. Lafayette. The next thing you will do, M. Persil, will be to send 
for Charles X., or at least for Henry V. I repeat i1, that this is a most 
violent outrage upon the system of the barrielides. M. Persil ought to bo 
sent to Ham. 

M. iMfdte. Before Hie Minister proceeds further in this imjiopfant coun- 
ter-revolution, 1 think that M. Polignac ouglil to bo ])resont. 1 have a few 
questions to put to him, which perhaps may throw some light upon this 
astonishing coup detat. 

M. Guizot. Such republican interruptions are not to be tolerated. 

(M. Persil, who had withdniwn, returns will) M. Polignac, who lakes a 
seat beside the chairs of the Ministers.) 

M. L. M. Polignac, although somewhat surprised to see you here, 1 wish 
to put a question t«lyou. Have you not been lately IVecpiently visited by 
the King, and by tlfe Keeper of the^Scals ? ami if so, 1 should be glad to 
hear what passed between you and them on those occasions. 

M. Polignac. It is true I have recently had the honour ot‘ being consulted 
by some persons of the highest distinction, whose names I am not at libt*rty 
to disclose, and wjio have cjiiestioned me as to the substance of some ordon- 
nances originally intended to have accompanied tlios^ kl>oui which so much 
clamour was made^in 1830, 

M.L. Those ordonnanccs, which you then kept back, wTre framed, f 
believe, for the purpose of authorizing the apprehension of myself, M. La- 
fayette, and other Honourable Deputies obnoxious to the King. 

M. Pol. One of the ordonnanccs in question was to that effocl, uu- 
doubtediy. 

M. L. What was the purport of the others ?* 

M. Per. It is highly inconvenient in the present slate of the country, 
when the most alarming movements are going on at Lyons, Poitiers, and 
even in the capital it^^lf, to question the illustrious prisoner as to any com- 
munications w'hich he may have had with the Ministers. 

M. Pol. I certainly conceived that, in coming hero, my only duty was to 
defend myself against a sentence which the Chamber must now be lully 
convinced was in every way unjust. I demand my liberation ; I appeal to 
the justice— to tlie honour of France I 

Gen. L. I for one am most anxious to hear what the Prince has to say 
in his own behalf. 

M. Pol. I have nnw before me a copy of the ordonnanccs which gave 
rise to the barricades, and I find that the existing government has not 
only re-issued them, in another form, but has also carried them into execu- 
tion, Our..siisfortune was, that wc foresaw^ coming events too clearly, and 
at too great a diF.tance. In our report to the King, wo stated that “ signs 
of disorganization and symptoms of anarchy manifest theraselvcs at almast 
every point of |he kingdom*” Have not disorganization and anarchy 
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IlillMH since that period in almost every part of 

HHHpff^oubtedly. 

We declared that pernicious and subversive doctrines 
propagated amongst all classes of the people/' Witness the de^aration 
of adhesion to the principles of Robespierre published last year. 

M. Per, But we have put it down. 

M, PoL We merely endeavoured to prevent it from being made. We 
foresaw trouble and civil war, and perpetual commotions. All these things 
have since occurred. 

Gm, L. It is because the Ministry have followed in y(n;ir footstep^, 

M. Pul, Well, we said that the agitations of the day were produced by 
the press — the great focus of rebellion. We took measures for destroying 
it; have you not said and done the same thing? You prosecuted the 

Tribune " newspa])er ninety-six times ; and then, when you found prose- 
cution of no avail, you sent your ofRcers to the bureau of that journal, 
sealed up its presses, seized its materiel, and expelled its compositors. An 
act of this description on our part brought about the*- revolution. 

M. L, Wait a while ; the revolution is not yet ended. ' 

M, Per, What ! does the Honourable Deputy mean that we are to have 
a revolution every year ? 

M, G, Or does he suppose that we are to stand by with indifference 
while a violent and disaftected press is endeavouring by constant, ])ersever- 
ing, and malignant efforts to relax all the bonds of obedience and subordi- 
nation, to weaken all the springs of public authority, to oppose and embar- 
rass the Government, to raise citizen in arms against citizen. father against 
son, brother against brother, and to dejuge the capital Vith blood? 

* M, Pol, Those very words, M. Guizot, you have borrowed from our re- 
port to the King. 

M, G, I should certainly never have consented to the suppression of the 
“ Tribune," had it not uniformly laboured, by the anarclY of its doctrines, 
to produce anarchy in the state. 

* M, Pol, You must have got my report by heart, for. these arc also my 
expressions, I find, moreover, that a It^w is now in discussion in the 
Chamber for removing prosecutions ’against the press from the cognizance 
of juries. This is another plagiarpm from our ordonnances. 

M, L, The Prince is perfectly right. 

M, Pol, But further, although we felt that a turbulent ^mocracy w as 
preparing to supersede all law, and although we abolished me freedom of 
Ihci press, dissolved the new Chamber, repealed the existing law of elec- 
tions, and ordained a new one, we did not go so fa^ as this "Chamber and 
the present Government have clone in depriving France altogether of the 
power of associating for political purposes. we lift the law of Napo- 
leon on that subject untouched. 

M, G, Mon Dieu ! what was to be done ? In every jstreet there was an 
association organized for the diffusion of Republican principles. Were we 
to suffer them to go on until they conquered us, or were we to put them 
down at once ? 

M, Pol, I do not, of course, mean to censure your policy. You have at 
this moment eight hundred individuals under arrest in Paris charged with 
political offences — your hospitals are crowded with citiliens sabred by the 
Guards — ^there are nearly one hundred dead bodies waiting to be recog- 
nized, slain in your sti’cets — more property and a greater number of lives 
have been lost lately in Lyons than during the most sanguinary scenes of 
the revolution— and 'you are expelling 3^6ur sulQects from all parts of the 
territory these are events which never could have occurred under the 
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reifitn of Charles X.» for he abdicated his throne 
it at the expense of Frencli blood. 

M, Per. The Prince speaks the truth. It must be no 
that he was well informed of the state of the kingdom w'hen he 
his report to Charles X., and that we are now only' taking the. steps which 
he should have adopted at that period. 

Gen. L, Ah ! if we had but again the opportunity of choosing between a 
republic and a monarchy ! I protest I see no difference whatever between 
Charles X. and Louis Philippe — between Persil and Polignac, 

M. Pol. It will follow, therefore, that if I am to remain at Ham^with my 
colleagues in misfortune, the present Ministers should participate in our 
punislftncnt ; but if the Chamber will not impeach the Government, we, 
who are guilty only in intention of what they have reduced to practice/ 
should be restored to fveedom. 


THE advent of winter. 

• MOSCOW. 

He comes — ^he comes — from the land of snows ! 
The quaking Earth his footstep knows. 

And the Sun looks cold, and dim, and pale, 

'I hrougli the gathering tempest's murky veil. 

He comes — the Winds, in numbers deep. 

Herald his march from steep to steep, 

And the \oice of the Cataract, less remote. 
Welcomes his advent in louder note ; 

And the P'^orest is doffing bis leafy crown ; 

And the Mountain is casting his chaplet down ; 
And the swallow is winging her way afar 
To the climes vsiiere the grape and tlie citron are. 
Ye may trace his steps by the cloud and shower, 
And the'faded grass, and the fallen flower. 

And the rilled elm, and the scatter’d flock. 

And tljyc hovel cvusli'd by the loosen'd rock. 

He has swept the fields of their golden store. 

He has Idacken'd with,wTccks the sandy shore. 
Clamour, and Tumult, and P'ead’, and Pain, 

And F'amine, and Death, are in his train. 

Bil^l^his brow with a chaplet sere, 

Crown ye the Victor of the Year! 

A louder shout ! let it rend the sky — •* 

Proclaim a nobler victory! 

lie has stricken a King in his hour of might, 

He has wither’d the arm that was strong in fight ! 
He came, when the burning city’s glare 
Stream’d through the dark and sulphurous air. 
When the lance and sword W'ere black with gore, ’ 
And the trumpet’s clang, and the cannon’s roar, 
And groan, and Shout, and laugh, and yell, 

And shriek, and curse were likest Hell. 

In tempest, and in cloud, he came^ 

Quell’d was the battle, quench'd the flame. 

Feeble the hands that never fail'd, 

And faint the hearts that never quail’d. 

Crown ye the Victor ! — bind his brow 
With the undyiri^ laurel bough! 
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AN essay wondering. 

/ 

'T'Wonder what sort of a place this world would be, if we bad uotbiug 
to wonder at. I do not at all approve of the »i7 admirari system ; for 
we cannot help wondering ; and if we attempt to avoid it, we are sure ‘ 
to ihil.. Nay/ if a man, by any effort of mind, haawrived at that pitch 
of perfection as to wonder at nothing, he must, of course, wonder at 
himseUi that he is so much superior to the rest of the world. But show 
mo the man who never wonders, and I will show you^a man who never 
thinks. Evt'.ry thing was made to be wondered at, ahid we were ihade to 
wonder at everything. Asses never wonder ; they take everything for 
granted, and seem to be complete; fatalists. They receive the cudgel as 
patiently as if it -were ])re-ordained, and essential to the harmony of the 
universe. Wc intellectual folk, who .’are not asses, investigate, think,» 
wonder, and cease to wonder ; but we have no sooner ceased to wonder 
at one thing than we begin to w^onder at another. 

I am willing to grant that there is nothing new under the sun ; but, 
for all that, we live in a wonderful world, and are constantly sur- 
rounded by a world of w'onders. In good sooth, I am inclined to think 
that everything is wonderful, and that the greatest wonder in the world 
would be to find anything not wonderful. Wc can scarcely take up a 
newspaper without finding something wonderful — such as a wonderful 
turnip, six feet in circumference ; or a wonderful primrose, in a won- 
derful garden, in consequence of the wonderful mild weatlier. I re- 
member that when 1 was at school,*m^master used to wonder at my 
gpsurance that I should dare to disobey, in any one particular, his high 
behests; and I, in turn, used to wonder at liim for wondering at me ^ so 
1 had my revenge in retaliation, — womlpr for wonder — tit for tat, — only 
I did not tell him of ray wonder : I kept that to myself ; and I verily 
l^elieve, now I come to think of it, that my w onder was much the sin- 
cerest of the two. If you wish to write an essay, or to begin a conver- 
sation, and are at a loss for something to write or talk about, only write 
or say “ I wonder,’’ and somethillg will be sure to follow. 

Wondering is the peculiar facxdty and privilege of human and intel-f 
lectual beings. I have said above that asses do not wondca : they have 
not wit enough. I was going to say that wondering may be applied as 
a distinctive epithet of the human species^.and t^at Plato might have 
amended his definition by this addition ; but I fear I should be wrong. 
Plato, you must know, defined man as a featherless biped ; upon which 
Diogeues, who was what the world calls a wicked wag, stripjied the 
feathers from a i)oor, unfortunate bantam-cock, and exultirigly ex- 
claimed, “ Thifre is Plato’s man !” Now, if Plato, in order to render 
liis definition more d^hite, had defined man to be a wondering, feather- 
less biped, Diogenes w^ould still have been down upon him, saying, 

“ Look at Plato’s man — a featherless bijKsd, wtmdering what has be- 
come of his feathers !” ^ 

If, l^owever, wrondering be not altogether and exclusively confined to 
the human species, it exists among th^im in its greatest perfection and 
delightful fulness. It is by wondering that we are kept awake all day. 
"When oats and dogs have had their dinner they go to sleep; but man 
keeps awake, wondering what cats and dogs can find to dream 




tihfiit they sleep so much. Man wonders at all he^ 
hears. He wonders at the past, and he wonders at the 
wonders at the future. He wonders backwards and forwards’^'l 
wards and downwards, and all round about. He wonders at himself, 
and he 'wonders at his neighbours. He wonders at man^s folly, and he 
wonders at man’s wisdom. He wonders tliat he knows so much, and he 
wonders that he knows so little. He wonders at the regularity, of the 
material world, aud he wnuders at the regularity of the moral world. 
He wonders at the regular return of the seasons, and he wonders at the 
infinite variety of Because he wonders, seeks for knowledge 

that hit wonder may abate ; and yet the more learns, and the more 
he knows, the more does his wonder inenmsc. We do now and then 
meet with a poor witless ignoramus, who says, with a marvellously wise 
look, I have learned to wonder tit nothing.” Now, with all due defer- 
ence to this Master Wiseacre, we are compelled to say, that this very 
speech is a proof that he w^onders at eveiytliing. For how has he learned 
to cease fronr wonder V By what ]>roceKs has he been led to leave off, 
or to fancy that he has left off, w'ondering? Why, simply because he 
has been so bothered and perplexed by the w'onders around lirni, that he 
has ceased from thinking at all. lie could see nothing which did not 
excite his wonder, and therefore has shut his mind’s eye that he may 
cease from his perplexity. This ceasing to W'ondcr is, therefore, mere 
talk. Thought itself is wonder. The more a man thinks, the more he 
wonders. Wonders increase in a geometrical rttlio ; the solution of one 
is the creation of two. The very beauty of wonder is. our utter inex- 
tricability from it. Existence itself, which seems to-be the simxdcst idea 
in the world, is an inscrutable wonder ; amd non-existence is a greater 
wonder. To be, is marvellous 4 and not to be, is more marvellous still. 
But we must not be metaphysical^ and yet how can %ve avoid metaphysics 
when WT. are discoursing on Avonders, for motujdiysics arc of all things the 
most wonderful. They are wonderful, heciuise it is a w onder that, for sq, 
many centuries, so many hooks on the subject should have been read and 
written, and nobody should be a bit the wiser for them ; aud yet it would 
be more w'ondcrful still, if people should have been wiser for hooks of 
metaphysics. It is wonderful that so many volumes of metaphysics should 
have been written ; and it is more wonderful that they should have been 
read. We are sometimes wondering tliat the study of metaphysics shoidd 
be out of fashion ; and then, again, w’e wonder that it should ever have 
been in fashion. One cannot help wondering what the metaphysicians were 
thinking about w^hen they wrote such hooks ; and one wonders whether 
they expected that their books would ever be read. Indeed the world of 
letters is as full of wonders as any part of the universe. We wonder 
how people can find materials for w'riting so many books; and we 
wonder how the world can find time for reading thian ; and ivc wonder 
how the world can find patience to read some of them, and we wonder 
how the world can find money to buy them withal. To live without 
wondering is something like attempting to live without breathing; for 
is not wonder the breath of our intellectual life? It is said that ex- 
tremes meet ; and in t^iis matter they certainly do, for if it were a sup- 
]K>aable!' case that any mind could actually cease to w onder by surpassing 
» all its difficulties, unravelling all its perplexities, and rising above all its 
and obscurities, it would have no motive to think, and its 
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would cease for want of exjsrcise^ and it 

Qkdat^ll. 

tHe most wonderful of idl tlnii^a iSj tliat men are miseraWe 
fS^use they cannot get rid of that which "constitutes their happines^ 
Does not this last sentence sound like a most iihpUKtout paradox ? Yet it is 
true as truth itself. It ib true of every part being, and of every 
interest in life. We are milerahle because we dinnot get rid of our 
pains, ‘sorrows, cares, and disappointments ; and yet the very happiness 
of our lives, the very delightfulness of our being, consists in the ease 
whicli follows pain, im the joy that contrasts witiv;^rrow, in the alle- 
viation of our cares, aOT in the successes which so' bnghtly and si beau- 
tifully alternate with our disappointments. We wish, to have no pains, 
no sorn3WB, no cares, no disappointments ; and what would life be with- 
out them ? Even so is it with the wonders that perplex and bewilder 
the understanding, buffeting tlic miu^, different ways — now driving it to 
doubt, and now fixing it in faith, ambitious and aspiring genius, 

which having learned its A, B, C, about ten minutes before the usual 
time, and having by its own unprompted sagacity discovered that the 
best way c* seeing through a^iillstone is to look through the hole in the 
middle of it, thinks itself born to solve all perplexities, and to rise to an 
empyrean height of intellectual glory, — feels sadly disappointed* that 
any mysteries should remain in nature, and tjSat any knowledge should 
be above its reach, forgetting that the very use of mind is to grapple with 
* difficulties, and that ous knowledge would not he w^orth a straw were it 
not for our ignorance. Mind is of no use when it has ceased to wonder, 
even as life is of no use when its struggles arc all over. All the charm 
an<fi' interest of reading conwsts in wondering what will come next. 
And as they who have no troubles made for them will be sure to make 
some for themselves ; so they, if there could be any such, w*ho could find 
no intellectual perplexities in nature,^ liquid be desirous of making some 
intellectual knots for themselves, in order that they might have the plea- 
feure of untying them. In fact, we are so e.xceedingly fond of w'^ondering, 
that we would go miles and miles to see anything w'onderful — not that 
w^e need go far for that ^tter, seeing that we are surrounded with 
wonders ; but let that pass — ^we are never so completely and heartily 
, attracted by anything as by the cry of wonder. All the world ran won- 
dering after the learned pig, forgetting, however, that it was equally won- 
derful that one j)ig was not as learned as another. The title of Won- 
derful Magazine did wonders for a periodical some years ago ; — but it 
shall be said that of late years we arc all grown w^ser, and that w'e do not 
now run after such trash and trumpery as learned pigs and wonderful 
magazines ; the truth is, that we are as fond of w^onders as ever, only as 
the extraordinary has ceased to excite us from its want of novelty, we are 
now intent upfen universal knowledge of the ordinary, that we may find 
food for our wonder in that which is common and quotidian. We are 
all wondering — some at ourselves awl some at our neighbours. We are 
wondering at the march of intellect, but we are also wondering at the 
heavy baggage of ignorance which hovers and hangs in its rear. We 
wonder how any one can be content to remain in ignorance ; we wonder 
that people should give themselves so much trouble to acquire knowledge,, 
whicli knowledge, after all, teaches them little jaore than their own igno^ 
ranee — as the increase of lights, in a boundless cavern of darkne^pnly 
serves the more effectually to show how great tbft darkness is. 
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MXCHINEBY^ of CRIME IN BNOj^ND. 

> * ‘ 

There is not,, and never has bein, a civilized country of modem 
Europe — nor was tlikpe ever a nation amongsl the ancients, which had 
arrived at even stage of civilization, in which a inan, or a 

body of men, could ^^atc the laws, except by stealth, by cunning con- 
trivances, and by all those expedients and resources which can ' be 
created by skilful and experienced criminals, desperate in vice and yet 
reckless of its consequences. In all countries, ancient and modern, 
professional or law-breakers nave been obliged to bold their 

assemblies in private, and to contrive their depredations with the utmost 
secrecy. They hiiVc been driven to an exertion of astonishing inge- 
nuity in manoeuvres, in order to avoid suspicion, to elude discovery, to 
baffle pursuit, to escape conviction, or to propitiate mercy. 

In England, however, the case & directly the reverse. Here, although 
we pride oursdives on our high degree of civilization and pre-eminent 
humanity ; though we boast that our institutions are superior to those 
of all other nations of the ancient or modciy^ world, a set of individuals, 
of the vilest of all possible descriptions, will not only make loijv-brcak- 
ing their trade, but will openly set the laws at defiance, beaitl all public 
functionaries, and outrage the feelings of all society,— and all this with 
the ])aradc of every species of studied and even expensive publicity. 
They will advertise that they wisli to break the laws, and that they want 
aiders and abetteis. They will set forth in the newspapers that they 
intend to violate the law — that at gertahi places, and at certain times, 
they In tend to assemble for tliat purpose — they will then announce w,bcn 
and where their offence is to be, committed — they will next parade in 
the press where they are to share their plunder, and when they wdll 
repeat their crima. 

After an extensive depredation, attended by some horrible murders, 
an Englishman saw the gang of bandits joyously making purchases and 
carousing on their plunder in an Italian city, and he expressed his 
abhorrence of a government and police so corrupt as to tolerate such a 
system. lie was reminded that, in England, the most notorions cri- 
minals were not only seen every day and all day long in the metropolis, 
but that houses were licensed by the magistrates for their accommoda- 
tion, and they were allowed to be, on a secrat understanding with the 
police. The Englishman hung his head, and said no more. 

Were the habit of giving publicity to anticipated crimes in England 
narrated to a foreigner of any nation, no confidence in the narrator could 
create belief. The foreigner would say, Such j)racticcs, even sucli a 
system, might exist in some half-civilized parts of the w'qfld — it might 
be impossible to prevent such practices, for instance, in the new States 
of South America, wher^ society is always in a vojrtex of revolution, 
where the magistrates are weak, timid, truckling, dl corrupt; where 
jurisprudence is but little understood, or where, as far as it is under- 
stood, there is no machinery, and no force of public opinion, to coerce to 
an obedience of the law ; but to say that such publicly-advertised de- 
iiantes of the magistracy and breaches of the law cati take place, in a 
Christian country like England is to outrage the decAicy of narration. 
If ♦Ae foreigner were to siy, You must surely speak df the violation of 
juat^solete laws, soxqg^Ws of the "barbarous ages,t which now shock 
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the moral sense and outrage the improved reason of your 
of virbib^h the violation is a virtue and the ohservande is 
Were he to aoa, “ this must be the case, for of all people, ancient w 
modem, the English are tl^ most superstitious venerators of their ances- 
tors, and they hold it a^desecratioiii to repeal laws, of -which of all 
nations they would be the 'most prone to punish t]^observance were 
a foreigner to sky this, what would be his surprise were the Englishman 
to reply, “ So far from yonr doctrine l>eing true, the laws that arc thus 
violatecl by public advcrtisemeikt are not Gothic, barbarous laws, that 
shock the liner feelings and higher moral sense of the present genera- 
tion. They are, on the contra^, the laws of the present generdtion, 
that most especially are ap])roved of by the intellect of the age ; &at jare 
the most consonant to the existing state of society ; and that fervidly 
excite the sympatliy of all the religious, reflecting, and honest parts 
of every graile of social existence from one end of the kingdom to the 
other.” The foreigner would deem ^ this to be impossible, and, above 
all, (if impossibility be a term of degree or limit,) be would say, that 
such things, casual, much less habitual, never could have been w'itiiessed 
in a countiy like England jbr very many generations. We do not think 
that a foreigner’s incredulity would be lessened, if be were told that not 
only are these daring and cnminal viMations of the law publicly adver- 
tised in England, but the criminals, from the most humble to the most 
atrocious, are ihe-fuvouiites of the magistiacy, and are actually licensed 
and specially protected in their trade. 

Let this preliminary now be illustrated by recent facts. 

In the last Number of the New Monthly,*' we set forth how the 
public peace was broken, on the largest scale, by the practice of prizc- 
flgliting — how extensively these brutal and unmanly exhibitions demo- 
ralized the lower orders, and to what a degree they laid whole neigh- 
bourhoods ojieii to the depredations of the imiiiensel]\{. numerous gangs 
of thieves of every class that invaiiably get up and attend at every fight. 
We will now show the enormous folly, not to say the guilt, of our public 
functionaries, in actually licensing and specially protecting the chief 
agents of these disturbers of«^iety. Wc w ill take live or six special cases, 
the first relating to the moiT^hespeeted, and, we believe, the mostresj>ec- 
tahle of our prize-fighters. If these facts attach to the most respectable 
of the class, the public may imagine wdiat are the characters and what 
the conduct of the less reputable of the pugilists ; our object relates, 
bowever, not to poisons, but to a system, and to society in generuL 

A man professes in the newspapers that he has no avocation, trade, or 
labour which be can subsist, except that of prize-fighting, which is 
atrictly prohibited by law. lie accordingly fights eight principal battles, 
each being advertised for months before they take ^ilace, and each being 
a congregation of thieves, accompanied w ith every description of rob- 
bery. This same man, moreover, is constantlj^ officiating as second, or 
in some other capacity, at all fights at which he is not an actual comba- 
tant. At one place, he and another man second a fellow named 
Martinn iu a prize-fight with one Randal. The two seconds^, Martin, 

and his hacker, a Captain E' , a man of fortune, enter the ring 

in exactly similar costume, all the fhnds being supplied by the Captain. 
Shortly after, this unfortunate gentleman is so swindled of his property 

Need we hesitate to name that one of t^se seconds was TburteU, 
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that in a fit of despair he commits smcide.^ Shortly 
|B#the^ht, one of the seconds is hanged for a murder, greatly ex^ 
ieiding in atrocity the usual character of this most atrocious bfall hmuan 
crimes, that it has alinost effaced the recollection of previous murders. , 
Thus, of the two second^jmd the gentleman backer, yft have already 
one suicide and one ei|epution and wliat becomes of t||h <>tlior second ? 
He aftemards secondilByme id a fight, in which Byrne, is killed, vhe 
having just before killed in a prizefight unforlunatc , wreteh named 
Macki^. n Here then >ye have two murders' or manslaughters, one 
cide, add one execution. Does this pugili^ nw fiy his vocation, crying. 
My conscience is seared with blood, an^ will sin no more ; 1 ^ill shun 
the pa^thk of the law-breaker and the shader of hloodf ** One wpuld. 
suppose that he dic^ for he is immediately taken in favour by the magis-* 
trates, and licensed to keep a public-house ; and let us see how he uses 
his means of retracing his steps. Is his house as strictly watched as the 
police magistrates pretend to watch'ull j>ublic-liouses ? On one occasion 
this landlord fought on his own premises (in his great room) Jem Burn, 
another prize-fighter ; and on another occasion, in tliis same room, lie 
got up a figljit between two prize-fighters named Ready and Dobell. On 
another occasion, a meeting of the swell luob, black-lcgs, pugilists, and 
desperate characters was held at tavern, upon the subject of a recent . 
fight between Dutch Sam and Ned O’Neil, and the chair was taken by 
a literary and sporting gentlcnian, one of the fancy. The room wan 
crowded to excess, wdieii Sampson, a resolute pugilist, accused the land- 
lord of being a thief and sw indler, by getting up crosses, and this of Sam’s 
amongst the rest. The landlord w^ould have taken sumtnary veugeanpe, 
and he advanced with demonstratiofls of liis design ; but the feelings of 
the company wxre so much iu unison with his accuser, that, Hercules 
and champion as he was, he w’as obliged to fiy the room. The accusation 
was then transferred to the chairman ; the desperate and incensed com- 
pany were on the point of assailing him w ith various w^eapous; four out 
of the six candles they extinguished, when a reporter seized the otlier 
two, jumped on the table, and held them up out of reach ; wliilst three 
or four persons seized the chairman and bore^dm out of the room, mcjre 
dead than alive wdth terror. Had the intcftdM murder been perpetrated, 
and it was on the very ace of pcr|)Ctration, there would have been a stop 
put to licensing flash-houses and pugilists ; for in this country ail abuses 
are disregarded until some siicli catastrophe awakens the public senses^ 
We will suppose that the magistrates arc ignorant of such facts. Twi^ 
prize-fights iu a room crammed with desperate ruffians, habitual breukera 
of the law, and this at night, must have produced vociferation, riot, 
outrage, and torrento of abuse and oatlis ; but still, even the new police, 
with all their boasted vigilance and omniscience, may have been ignorant 
of it. When this meeting was ended, and the chairmau liad been res- 
cued from assassination, the swell mob and thieves left the room, 
assembling round the street-door, gave three chcef>ii^' with three voeffe- 

rationa that all tine b y Peelers iu London dared not attack them.’* 

All this was sufficiently alarming to the neighbours and passengers ^ 
but still the police, old and new, may have been utterly ignorant aS the 
scenes or of all things relating to the persons and loctJity connected 
with such practices. We do not suspect the police of comiivance or 

Cock-fighting aud advefChed sparring-matches take place in this house, —and 

Hi night. 
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briljciy. So much for the ad tgmraii^cmryH^ rnwh far e 

liSitilliide t5 ^orance: ' f 

Butin a, weekly Bpor3tin^'pa|^, of tety great circulation* amongai all 
elaeaea to which the Attention of a police ought to be directed, 
, iiaa^houBC, and all similar hou^a/kept'bV ex^ugilial^, are the constant 
a^jocte of pW^par^aphS, and advartwe^^ 

?n this piper, spehkihg of this house ii\ paxiicular, we find under diiite 
* 2th Jhnuary lajst, dfti .ahi:|ipuhcexndnt that jburth deposU jtbf Ms 
niLtf. beMeetL^ ttie veterans (Tom Oliver and Ben Burn), wa^made 

good on Tuesday evenirt^ymt.thd. Tavern, in the presence of a more 

nnm€f(n0 assembtage of the fmcg than we have wPfiessed for some 
months. : ^fets tvere made on first bloody firsjt ftnocb^dimn^ and 

winning the battlef^ &c. drc. Under date of .Tun. 19, the same paper 
Bays» ** tHiRD deposit for this match (Swift and Atkinson) was 

made at the Tavern^ on Wednesdag evening ^ ir^ the presence of a 

n/umerous circle and in another paragraph, The Tavern was 

filled on Friday" evening with the sons of song a, sporting character 
being in the chair. The next week, ftic fight between Tom Oliver and 
Ben Burn is d^cribed with atrocious ribaldry in this sporting jiaper, 

and the name of this keeper of the Tavern, at which the fourth 

deposit was received, appears in thdifescription. But in this paper of 
Feb. 9, we find, according to agreomenty a meeting is to take place to^ 

morrow eveningy at the Tavern, to enter into retpilar articles for this 

matchf* (between young Dutch Sam and Tom Gay nor.) We must here 
observe that this case is strongly aggravated by the fact, that during all 
the many public meetings advertise^ at this house on succeeding weeks, 
to get tip this fight, this said Dutch Sam was under articles to keep the 
, peace. What an impudent mockery of the law, what a scandalous de- 
fiance of the magistracy, is here publicly announced ! 

According to this ])Rpcr of 2nd March, all the finak arrangements of 

the fight between Swift and Atkinson %vcrc made at this Tavern, 

on Wednesday night, the 26th Fchnuiry last. On Tuesday 4th, the fight 
took place, actually on the very site of a previous murder by fighting ; 
and the sporting paper of ^|gulay, March 9, announces that the keeper 
of this said tavern figured®[%he ring, together with three fighters, one^ 
a felon just released from the hulks, and two other fighters w ho had 
tried for the murder of the pugilist that had been killed on the ^me 
spot. Finally, the sporting paper of 16th March announces, that at 
very tavern, on Tuesday, 11th March, at ten at night, “ The bat- 
tle-money, the reward of valovvywa^ handed to the forfunaie wi^iner, 
and all bets were immediately paid ; ilw Imtse was crmheled to an over^ 
jbnVy every room being a bumper.^* To come tp a i^inaxiithis was im- 
mediately on the eve of the period for’ licensing such hoiu^es, and yet, 
from that day to this, not a week has elapsed without the spotting paper 
containing advertisements of the nights^ on whicb similar crowds of 
thieves, Mack-legs, i&d lawless ruffians arc to assemble, in order to get 
up tliese illegal and most scandalous b;reaches of the peace, and contri- 
vances of crimes. 

This is only one, and perhaps the least guilty one, of these flash- 
houses. The sporting paper has many similar advertisements relating 
to each of the houses kept by ex-pugilists, and they amount to half a 
score in London alone. 

We will now give a further brief illustration of the extremely barba- 
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Tom Md immoral tkoHonn which exist In tihis cotmt^^r ^pon tiho 
of police: — 4 , \ 

At the height Df the ieshionahic sesison of Lpn^Seg^, ia^the hnft yemr^ 
it happened that a rivalry in trade took place of tbe.%ht^# 

ing gang. A JeW figbt^iy aa a ke^ter ofa brotheL ahd thodancy 

arrived from Manchester wfh a larger capital, and a^t npJtni&ij houses 
of the same description. |^,hrder to suppress thi|^coTifpetition;*thih J4Sar 
procured mobs of pickpockets and trulls,^ 'who assembly ibund hia^ 
rivaPs houses all day, broke his windows, assailed himr witli shouts of 
the most disgusting language, paraded lii^lbrc the doors with it^ftsmous 
placards^ and thus for weeks, even in the most fashionable prpmeniide 
of our metropolis (Regcnt-t^trcet), the ears and eyes of modest females^ 
the aged, and rcsj)ectable parts of sodety, were insulted and disgusted « 
with these scenes of infamy, the police not intferfering, though the wlmle 
secret of these outrages upon decenej ^\as so well known to them. - 

One other ease will suffice to establish our position, '^here is a Jew 
prize-tighter, who is notorious iu iMjJicc-rcpuits for deeds of outrage com- 
mitted by him in a brothel, which he keeps in one of the most dangerous 
cut-throiU alle\a leading out of the Strand. This man likewise keeps a 
gambling-house near Leicestcr-sipia^, for the accoininodatum of trulls 
and juvenile pickpockets, at which tno stakes placed for may be as low 
as tlirce-penco. In addition to this, he is the keeper of another gambling 
house, in Pickenng-court, fit. James's'^. On one recent occasion^^ the 
neighhouriiood is alarmed by ones of niuulcT issuing from tlie house. 
They rush in, with the assisunce of the police, and find aii old mu n 
weltering in his blood. Among those? appichcnded is a man, we bdieve 
a stage-fighter, who confesses that ho is hired as thebulley of the bouse, 
by its owner, a pri/e-figliter, and brother Jt'vv, But the whole scene, 
as dcfecnbcd in the jiolice-report of a morning paper, is admirably illub- 
tratixe of our wretebed state of police, and of our most baibarous notions 
of justice, as well as of the means of pioteetiug the ]mblie. 

One would imaging that this man’s gambling-house, his other gam- 
bling-house, and bis brothels, w ould be t^upmessed alter mch scenes ; 
but, so far from it, he is iu triumph in all, lu the sporting paper 
li^orc alluded to, dated Glli Ajiril, less than one month after, he is an- 
ndulTCod as liaving acted, in Coiijiiiietion with the celebrated leader of a 
sw^lnob, as a second in a* figlil between Ttirp Smith and Barney 
Aaron,*— ail the contrivance and sequel of the figlxt having been gut upi 

by piTBt.ic AND rERionicAi. Ai»\ ERiisi MLNfrs in the aforesaid la- 

veiu, licensed by the magistrates, and kept by the pugilist, as wc have 
before stated. 

Let us furthcAllustiktc an cx-pugilist’s flash-lionse. In a newspaper 
of January 19th, is a police-report, in which two men are remanded on 
a charge of robbery on the river Tliamca. The report sajs — 

** Soon after the prisoners were loclvcd up, a tall stdill Jew, whose fare 
was almost covered with a large pair of bushy whiskers, and who is well 
known as a procurer of bail at several police-offices, accompanied by Joshua 
Hudson, the well-l^nowu pugilist, applied to the magistrates, an^ asked ii 

* And of a brothel near Long Acre, In -which his son and wife srgre recentl| 
fined 15/. for a ferocious assault iwn a woman, who attempted to resect hint niece 
of twelve years old, from this hamit of infamy. 

Mat/,— you jtw. no. cxw. 
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toil not J)e taken for the prisoners, who were described by the JewM 
wnest, respectable men. Mr. Broderip asked who the applicant was ^ 
* The Jew, * I am a merchant, Sir, wdl known on ’Chaniafe. 

“ Mr. B. ‘ A mercliant~That is a very general term. What merchant 
are you?' ' 

“ The Jew. * Why, Sir, a merchant. I am a wealthy merchant.’ 

** Mr. B. ‘ What merchandise do you export or import ?* 

The Jew. ‘ Oh, Sto I am a wierchant; I live in the city; a general 
dealer ; a re^lar merchant; Sir ; I trade in everything.’ ' 

Mr.B. ‘ Oh» you do. What do you know of the prisoners?' 

The Jew, * I know them to to very industrious, respectable men. 1 can 
put ill aond bail for them. Win you liberate them ?’ 
fj* Mr^, ‘ No, indeed, I shall not, and you may take your bail elsewhere* 
J^ave done with you, Mr. Morchanf.' 

y “ The Jew. * Will a good character next Saturday do them any service ? 
^ can bring plenty of witnesses,’ 

Mr. B. ‘ I know you can. You may go. Sir.' 

. Josh. Iliidson now stepped forward, and making a bow, said he knew 
one of the prisoners, who was an industrious young man, and he would give 
bail lor him ; said he was a publican. 

“ Mr. B. ‘ Commonly called Josh. Hudson, the John Bull fighter? Go 
your way, Sir.’ 

** Josh. Hudson stared at this rect^nition, and taking up his hat made 
another bow, exclaiming, ‘ I wish you a yery good morning, Sir,’ He then 
left the office with the * merchant.’ 

** Mr. B. * They arc two of the “ fancy,” and there is a strong muster of 
them in the street. Their impudence is really astonishing.’ ♦ ' 

“ Yesterday, the prisoners were again brought up, and sentenced to two 
months’ itn))risonment and hard labour, for being on the Thames at an 
unseasonable hour for the purpose of committing felony.” 

But this Hudson’s house is still licensed, and he is weekly advertised 
as holding meetings in his house, for the purpose of getting up fights. 

We now dismiss the subject. \Yould it not scent, even from the few 


atateincTits wc have made, that our magistrates might almost be called a 
band of gentlemen employed in licensing flash-houses and patronizing 
prize-fighters, with avie’^.Jo facilitate and imiltiply crimes, and to diffuse 
immorality and wrctchefttoss amongst the low^er orders ? That such a 
system of police — that such an administration of the laws, cannot last 
mud) longer is obvious ; but it must astonish every reflecting mind that 
it could have continued after any gleam of civilization had been infused 
amongst us. Either legalize prize-fighting, with all its attendant offences 
and crimes, or put the laws against it in force ; for to hold up to exam- 
ple tlie open defiance of the law' in one instance is the way to bring the 
laws in general — and all that administejr them — into contempt. A 
foreigner, upon reading such things, w^ould infallibly aak two questions — 
How can any man of honour and probity— how can any man of religious 
principles, act as a sworn, and even f, as a stipendiary, magistrate, and 
thus encourage tlfo open violation of tHe law', which his oath and all his 
duties bind him to enforce ? Secondly, if magistrates will act thus, is 
there no minister of the interior, ilo minister of justice, no secretary of 
state for the home department, no one public fun&%)nary whatever, to 
call the magistrates to account, to compel to » performance of their 
deities, or even to punish them for a perseVeiing dereliction ? 

The number of deaths that have recei^y been occasioned by prize- 
fights is really extraordinary. The sense of the country is roused upon 
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the dubiect, and it is but justice due to the great body o£ dissPi^iiL^ 
acknowledge that they have taken the lead in their efforts to 8l^u||K 
such detestable practices. Their great interests at stake iu the maniffirc- 
turing ' districts have nbade them well acquainted with the condition, 
habits, and feelings of the workihg-claases, and they feci deeply the de- 
moralization and mischiefs produced, not only by prize-fighting, but by 
the ^crimes and criminils inseparably -connecteA with it. The* great 
prize-ring, or fancy of London, as long as it is allowed to exists will ' 
have its awkward and humble imitators tliroughout the country, and a 
general depravity is thus diffused directions, but principalljn 

amongst the lowest classes, and amongst the worst dispos^^f t]{2P|i| 
classes. 


THE FEATURES. 

That mortals are made up of cjuarrclsome clay, 

My tale, 1 imai^ino, will prove as it goes ; 

‘ For the Features composing the visage one day 
Most cruelly fell to abusing the No.^r. 

FiKst the lups took it u]), ami their reason was this,— 

That the Nose was a bane liotli to beauty and love ; 

And they never, moreover, iu comfort could kiss. 

For that horrid protuberance jutting aVjovc! 

Then Eyes, not behind in the matter to be. 

With a sparUle began, as I've oftentimes seen 'em, 

And vow'd it was ptirfectly shocking to see 

Such a lump of deformity sficking between 'em. 

The Cheeks, with a blusli, said the frightfulest shade . 

By the Nose o’er their bloom and their Imauty was thrown 

And Ears couldn't bear the loud truin petting made 
Wheneve# tliat troublesome member was blown! 

So 'twas moved and agreed, without dallying more. 

To thrust the intruder at once from tlie fact* ; 

But Nosr, hearing this, nmst indignanljv swore. 

By the breath of his nostrils, he’d st^ to his j)lace! 

Then, addressing the Eyes, he went learnedly through 
Ilis dcd'ence, and inquired, v\hen thtdr vigoui- was gone. 

Pray what would their worships for spectacles do, 
if the Face had no Nose to hang s])ecti;cles on? 

Mankind, he observed, loved their sirent as their sight ; 

Or who d care a farthing for myrtles and roses? 

And the charge of tlie Lips was as frivolous quite ; 

For if Lips fancied kissing, pray wdiy mightn't Noses? 

As for Gajis, (and in speaking Nose scornfully curl'd,) 

Their murmurs were equally trifling and teaming ; 

And not all the Ears, Eves, or Lips in the world, 

Should keep him unltiown, or prevent him f);pm sneezing. 

To the Cheeks, he contended, he acted as screen. 

And guarded tliem oft from the w ind and the weather ; 

And, but that he stood like a land^mark between, 

The Eiej had been nothing but cheek aliogeiher I 
, With eloquence tbtlil^e repell'd their almse. 

With logical clearness defining the case ; 

' Anti from thence came the saying, so frequent in nse, 

That an argument's plain “ as the nose on your face f ^ 

a 2 
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LONDON IDIjfLS. 

No. II. 

\ Damok — Sylvia. 

Damon. See here, another day as bright as yesterday ; a little walk 
will not fatigue you, Sylvia. 

L Sj/lcia. No, my Damon. I have refreshed myself with three lamb- 
Itt^ts and a glass of Guincss’a brown -stout as Dr. Granville ordered, 
mjf am equal now to any gentle exercise. 

KiPamon. Again we’ll range the town and view the streets St. J ames’s 
IjKlds, and let the carriage be at Hyde Park Corner. Cross here, my 
Sylvia — this is (’Icveland-row — there, on your right, lives Mrs. Bell, the 
milliner, w'hose lovely daughter is a helle indeed ; and next dwells Nussey, 
partner late with Walker, who is privileged to physic royalty and make 
up medicine for their Majesties ; beyond lives Viscount Lowther, who 
wafe chosen for two counties in the ])rcsent l^arliament, although he 
stood for neither. 

Si/lvia. And those tall windows on tin left ? 

Darmm. The apartments of the Duke of Cumberland ; that mansion 
on the right is now Lord Francis Egerton’s; that is Tom Grenville^s, and 
the next is EUice’s. 

Si/ltua. What, Henry Ellis of thi^Pells? 

Damo]^. Oh, no, my gentle Sylvia, (luite another man ; he spells his 
name El-ZeV — this one El -//re. He is of War the Secretary. 

Sylvia. Of war — a soldier? 

Damon. Not he — he was a merchant — hut timcb are altered; his 
tubs and firkins arc exchanged for tape and boxes, and when the men of 
Westminster drove John Cam Iloblioiise from liis hiikt, and he resigned 
liis ofliec, the gentle Edward step])ed into his shoes. 

Syh'ia. Tubs and iiikin^^Damon. — Wliy did hv succeed to such high 
place ? 

Damon. He married Lord Grey’^ sister. That yellow house beyond, 
up in the corner, is Lord Durham’s, late i-iord Pi ivy Seal. 

Sylvia. Why was he Pi ivy Seal ? 

Damon. He married Lord Grey’s daughter. In other days, Lord 
Grenville (lately dead) dwelt tliere ; after his Lordship, Andrews, once a 
Powder Merchaiit, tt) whom the ghost of Littleton appeared; the w^ags 
of former years thus wrote him- -Andrews, M.P., P.M., P.M.^ M.P. 

Sylvia. Jilxplaiu me that comindnun, Damon. 

Damon. Miles Peter were his names — so fur M.P, ; he was a Powder 
Merchant — so P.AI. j he sat in Parliament forBcw^dley — thus >vaB M.P. ; 
and was besides g Prologue Maker for the Players — thus P.M. 

Sylvia. IMeasing conceit ! 

Damon. That large square building is the Duke of Sutherland’s, built 
for the late lamented Duke of York, but never lived by him. This 
at the comer is Lord Fitzroy Somerset’s, oncTof.our bravest heroes, who 
well deserves the charming fair he won, So~through this passage, and 
we axe in the Park. 
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Sulvia. This is a goodly prospect. What a noble range of buipidings 
on the rising ground ! , ‘ 

Damon. Soon will we visit those. Here is Lord Spencer’s hoiile. 
Lord Arden’s, Burdett’s, and Sam Rogerses, the fronts of which I allowed 
you yesterday ; that is Lord SuffieldX that Lord Bathurst’s, and that 
the nautical Lord Yarborough’s-- 7 amphibious Baron. Here grow thb‘ 
Holyoaks; and this is Lady Salisbury’s, whose hospitable roof gives shel- 
ter to the world of fashion once or twice a week throughout the sbason. 
That is Lord Sefton’s, whose cookery and carriages astound the world ; 
his son, Lord Molyneux, marries next month Sliss Hopwood, niece 
the lat^ Lord Torringtoii. ^ ^ \ 

Sytiua. The next looks handsomely. 

‘ Damon. That is Lord Camden’s, Sylvia; he w'ho has given liwji 
country, from his private purse, more than two hundred thousand pound^l 
due to his Lordship as a teller. 

Sylvia. What is a teller ? tell me pray. 

Damon. Why not a teller; talUer is the word, so named because he 
keeps the tallies, which in the olden lime wxre long white^ sticks, cut ’ 
into notches. This is Lord Belfast’s, the King’s Vice-Chamberlain. 

Sylvia. Does he keep tallies? 

Damon. No — he has indeed a hmg white stick to bear before his 
Majesty, hut that is a stick his Lordship does not mean to cut. 

Sylvia. Here is a lovely sheet of water. 

Damon. Sheet, my Sylvia? — ’tis the basin — a favourite resort of nur- 
sery-maids, w ho hither bring the smoke-dried children df the narrow 
streets to -sweeten them. These mils have lately been erected ; for, 
while those careful guardians of the infant race were flirting with young 
lawyers’ clerks, tailors’ apprentices, or lofty grenadiers, (each to her 
taste,) scores of the gentle babies fell into the w^atcr. 

Sylvia. Distressing thought ! Whose house is that, with balls upon 
the walls? 

Damon. It is his Grace the Duke of Devonshire’s. The balls with- 
out are but the types of those within. Uis1[jracc’s parties are the best 
in London ; but jdeasure oftentimes brings^. punishment : in practising 
a step, his Gra<*e disordered much liis knee, so that not e’en the staff 
h<f holds could bear him up, nor the blue garter which lie wears support 
the joints. He is abroad bathing in brimstone, but ’tis hoped he sodh 
will make St. James’s glitter with his gaieties/ 

Sylvia. And that bow- window' ? 

Damon. Is another Duke’s — St. Alban’s — Hereditary Falconer to the 
King — married to Mrs. Coutts, the banker’s wdilow, erst Miss Mellon, of 
whom it may be said she plays her part in real life as well as those 
whidi she enacted on the mimic stage. Next is my Lady Guildford’s, 
Mr. Coutts’s daughter, sister to Lady Burdett. 

Sylvia. That yellow house beyond ? 

Damon. Is Alexander Baring’s ; the wags of Londpn call it the loan 
house, and yet ’tis gay enough within. That at the corner, just beyond, 
is Francis Const’s, the able, upright magistrate, w ho has for many years 
presided at the sessions. Here is the Duke of Grafton’s. « 

Sylvia. This street abottnds in dukes. 

Damon. Sprung from t^e same illustrious ancestry with him of whom 
I last was speaking — Beauclerks and FitzrQy8,like the Iiennoxes, are of 
King Charles’s breed. 
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■ Sylvia. So is the little dog you bought for ine on Thursday. 

Damon. Sweet Sylvia, so he is. Here lives a duke Ascended truly 
from a king — the Duke of Cambridge, viceroy he of Habover, where he 
resides great portion of the year. See, Keat and Jones are ringing at 
the bell. His l^yal Highness, I should thiiik» must be expected. Next 
dwells a lady with a name it takes much trouble to pronounce. 

Sylvia. What is tliis quite deserted maiisiou ? 

Damon. Some thirty years ago, or more, it was begun by Barry, Earl 
of Barrymore : it was not then complctcfL Esciidier next assailed it — 
made a hotel — finished the building, and eventually himself. Within 
its walls dwelt Alexander, l^mperor of all the Russias, in those days 
when England’s fame and glory touclied tlieir highest point, and foreign 
^monarchs flocked around the throne of George the Fourth, to do our 
king and country honour. It then, became Lord Hertford’s, who well 
nigh rebuilt it, but soon quitted it ; and next a Club ])osBCsscd it. That 
Club broke down, and then broke up : the speculation failed, and its 
conductors vanished. Since then it has remained nntenaiited. 

^Ivia. And sec wliat lovely flowers in yon window ! 

JLkxmon. That is Lord Coventry’s ; there ho sits, conning the world 
and making (observations ; — be is a shrc^\(l and clever peer. Nay, do 
not look too long ; those rural roses blooming on your cheeks already 
catch his eye. He reads, or seems to rt'ad ; but ’tis in nature’s book, 
and not the one he holds. — This is the Baron Rothschild’s. 

Sylvia. The Jew of whom 1 heard iny father speak ? 

, i)amon. li jeu d* os j frit, if any. It is not now thought right to make 
distinctions in religion ; nature, uncuTiiig nature, has done much for him 
and his. We will no inure of this. Leave him a loan^ and let’s pass 
on to Fuller’s handsome shop, where pomp takes physic ” to its spe- 
cial care. 

Sylvia. These houses are but small, 

Damon. “^The cabins are coiivenient.” 

Sylvia. Who lives in them ? 

Damoti. Tuj)man and Sayillc, Doljdiin and 3^c Roos, Halford and 
Gunston, Sandilands and '^riiompson. 

Sylvia. TJiis is a goodly building. 

^ Damon. ’Tis the Duko of (»loiiccstcr’s, a prince of gracious kindness, 
— married to his royal cousin Princess Mary, in whom such grace and 
dignity unite -with elegance, and ease, and uiiaflected afl'ability, as fill 
all those wdio may approach her with gratitude, aflection, and respect. 
Beyond lives Primrose, Earl of Roseberry. 

Sylvia. Oh! what a pretty name. 

Damon. What’s in a name, my Sylvia ? “A rose by any other name 
would smell as sweet.” Thera lives Lord Eldon, who for years adorned 
the judgment seat of Chancery, and did great service in the councils of 
his King. Beyond, the Lord Great Chamberlain resides, and further 
Lady Poulett, who, in other days, w^as called Smith Burgess ; further 
you see Sir Edmund Antrobus, Cockerell, Sir Charles, and Admiral 
Tollcmache. 

Sylvia. And this, the last of all — 

Damon. This ?— fhis is the casket that contains the brightest gem our 
nation boasts, — the unconquered hero of a l^ndred fights, — our WeL 
lington : he who in council can suggest, and in the field can execute hia 
own conceptions. 
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Sylmcu I« ibifi; indeed, the Duke of Wellington’s ? I venerate liis 
name. What^tasteful blinds those are to shade ins vrindows from the 
sultry sun ! 

Damm, No, Sylvia, no; for no such purpose are they there. The 
Duke can face, with eagle hrmness, all the blaze of sun as he can 
bear the brunt of battle-fire,— but not the dastardly assassin’s missile, 
nor the coward reptile’s hidden blow ; — to shield the property, perhaps 
the ]>erson of the idol of his country, against whom the dirty hahds of 
those whose freedom he has saved were lifted, were these defences raised^ 
I cannot speak of this with patience. Come, my Syl\ia, come : here is 
the cayiage waiting as we ordered. 

Sylvia. You have told me much, but nothing yet wliich scemS so 
strange as, this. 

Again did the fair-haired Sylvia enter the pink-lined vis>>h-vis. Agaiii 
did Damon follow, and such delights had Kensington the day before af- 
forded, that the happy pair retraced their steps, and sought its shady 
bowers, enlivened by the strains of music breathed to the ambient 
breezes by the band of the Blues. 
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Deaths and Marriages. — ^The present season has been remarkable 
for the number of deaths of persons bequeathing vast properties ; the 
stamp-duties upon which wdll have a considerable effect in swelling the 
receipts of revenue during the quarter. Ij6rd Jlreadalbanc has left a 
Bum of nearly 500,000/. wc arc told, to his daughter. Lady Chandos, 
and his other daughter. Lady Elizabeth Pringle, all his unentailed 
estates; and to his son, the jircsent Marquis, a rental of upwards of 
*I0,000h a year. Mr. Samuel Smith, a brother of Lord Carrington, 
left behind him nearly 2,000,000/. sterling. Mr. Alexander Adair has 
left his nephew', Sir sometliing Roe, the Bo’W’'-strcct Magistrate, and 
two Mr. Barings (strangers), equal shares of his fortune, amounting to 
Hpwwds of 150,000/, a piece. Mr. Mcllish, the contractor, has left his 
daughters equal fortunes, and Lord Glengall, as residuary legatee, 
comes into something quite prodigious in amount. Mr. Bridge, a ])art- 
ner of Mr. Rundell’s, has also left a vast sum behind him. The Duke 
of Sutherland, an enormous mass of jjroperfy i—in fac. , we cannot at 
the moment rccal the names of all those w ho have “ shuffled off this 
mortal coil,” to the manifest advantage of the i)ubHc revenue. The 
Marchioness of Hertford is to he numbered in ibis melancholy list ; 
but we believe all her Ladyship’s bequests are to Tier personal relation*. 

On the other hand, wc^havc had some spirited marriages. Sir Charles 
<^le has married for the third time, and taken to wife Lady Thorold, 
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who has taken to Sir Charles Ogle, her third husband. Colonel Wes* 
teorsi a son of Lord Rossmore’s,^ has mamed Lady East, a lady of very 
extensive fortune — we have heard of the riches of the Eastillefore — bnt^ 
in this case, the lady herself is the real treasure. Dr. Holland haa 
united liimself to Miss Saba Smyth, daughter of the Reverend Sidney, 
and has written, or caused to be written, a snappish paragraph in the 
newaipapcrs, deteriorating from the claims of the aristocracy, in revenge 
for a •mistake of some penny-a-line reporter, which we think beneath 
him — it sounds vaiii^ and is, at all events, pre-eminently ridiculous. Miss 
Fanshaw is dead; and Lady Davy, the fascinating, is going abroad for 
two years. * ‘ . 

The Duke of Devonshire is on bis way home — so is Lord Hertford — 
Lord Mulgrave and his family have arrived, per ipiadamanthtts steamer. 
We never could discover why Lord Mulgrave was recalled from his 
government; he certainly anticipated the Government at home, by his 
^declaration of coming emancipation ; . bv^. as they completely justified 
fell his predictions, we cannot comprehend w'hy he should have been 
S'^removed. 

5^^ Lord Nugent is also on the retufn — the iafp of the White Horse has 
injured him in the main. Sir Dudley Hill, disappointed of Sir Thomas 
Clargcs’s fortune, left to (’Joloijel Hare, just come home from Portugal, 
is appointed Governor of St. Lucie, whicli government had been oflered 
to Colonel Leith Hay, in lieu of a seat at the Treasury Board, which, iu 
a fit of rashness. Government had tendered to liiin, before they had 
^ heard him speak. 

Sir Richard Keats has died ; undrbefore he w^as buried, Sir Thomas 
Hardy was gazetted into his office of Governor of Greenwich Hospital. 
Admiral Parker, who has commanded the neutral squadron in the Tagus, 
succeeds Sir Thomas Hardy at the Admiralty. Old Lord De Saumarez 
has got into a sad scrape ut Court for not attending Sir Richard Keats’s 
public funeral. His Lordship pleaded that he could not have beeAAt 
the funeral, because, at the same hour, he w^ns obligcU to attend at the 
Trinity House, to be sw^orn in a brother. This is good — but not good 
enough ; for Sir James GraHam, who was sworn in at the Trinity House 
nearly an hour before the venerable Guernsey Lord arrived, had. been at 
the funeraL 

Honest John Woolmore, the Deputy IMastcr of the said Trinity House, 
and an old acquaintance of the King, has received the Guelphic Order, 
and is now Sir John. Lord Errol has got the Thistle ; and Lords I^itrim 
: and Donoughrnore, the tw^o ribands of St. Patrick, There are two 
Grand Crosses of the Bath vacant by the death of Sir Richard Keats 
and Sir Edward Thoniboroiigh, so that patronage, in the millinery line, 
has recently flowed in most copiously upon his Majesty’s Ministers. 


The ** Play-Houses.” — Pretty fun here ! Lotteries and masquerades 
on the stage of Covent-garden. We really must give them up. We 
have always fought manfully for the privileges of the patentees ; but 
ujmn wbat ground — except, indeed, that the concerns are on the verge 
of min — can such delays be defended in places maintained by mono- 
poly for the BupportW the legitimate drama K It really is too bad. 

Abbot and Egerton have been (we siippose^+by competition) forced to 
reduce their prices at t|^e Victoria. If this is to do them good, we care 
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for it: tlicy •re %OBt Reserving actors, and ought to Ite eti- 
couraged. ^ new playf*|!b|i 9 e,|K^l the Royal Kent, has been opened 
^ Kensingpn» which we are told is particularly sucoessful. The English 
House is to he roofed in, they say, next weeh ; the rapidity with 
which this building has risen from its foundation is quite remarkable. 
We have no doubt that Mr. Beazley will give another proof of his skill 
in the construction of this theatre, and when he has finished it, add to 
the obligations he will have conferred upon the public and the ])roprfctor, 
by writing a drama which shall fill it, and try' its stability to the utmost. 
The last time we visited the old house there was an overflow but, 
alas ! •t)nly from the engines pumping on the smoking embers. Arhold 
should call the new house The Phoenix. 

^ 

Affairs Abroad. — ^W^hat wc said last month about Portqguose aflatra 
was pretty correct, iu s])itc of all that had been said, and despatched, and 
published previous to our last publication, and for a month since. 
fairs are, in fact; just as they' were then, and have been for some tixnH 
The army of l3on Miguel is at Santarem, strong and effective, but^ yfl 
inactive. Don Pedro is at J..ishon; a constant attendant at the 
with his royal daughter, iord Howard de Walden has succeeded j^rd 
W. Russell ; but by a precipitate movement yet unexplained, by wMdh^ 
his Lordship meant to make very short of it, he has got himself into^^a 
sort of dilemma from which it is said he is to be rescued by a recall. 

We do not pretend to know any of the facts, hut it is represented to 
us that his extra official negotiations witli Don Miguel to induce him to 
give up his claim to the throne Nive been carried on iu a more abrupt 
and direct manner than is usual according to the estahlislied rules of 
diplomacy, and that we are not likely to ])e much further enli|riitcned 
in any official way as to what really did occur 'f as that is the Sise, it 
Would be extreSiely unfair to guess away his Lordship’s diplomatic 
character, and avc, poor humble follcs as wc arc, shall wait patiently to 
see whether the/oblivions system is to he adopted, or whether we, in 
common with the rest of his Majesty’s subjects, are to be illuminated 
upon the details of the affair. 

In Spain, there has been a change of inli listers, hut from all wc Gan 
learn from the very best sources, the Carlist party is daily gaining 
strength and influence. Still wc do, as we last month advii^ our 
readers to do, receive w'ith caution all Intelligence from quarters in 
which those who ]»rcsent it are actuated either by political feeling, or 
feelings of personal interest in the financial results of political questions! 

In Belgium, there has been an agitation. The list of subscribers to 
purchase the race^horses of the Prince of Orange^ advertised for sale 
by the Belgian government, for the purpose of presenting them to His 
Royal Highness, was made the ground of disturbance ; and the houses 
of the principal persons in Brussels, whose names were appended. to 
the subscriptions, suffered most severely ; — furniture, pictures, statues, 
and everything destructible, fell a prey to the mob, who were watched 
^ia the lurocecding^s by the police and soldiery, but who were not in-» 
tf»'fered with or checked in their work of spoliat^n. 

In Paris, a day of barricades and bloodshed w^urred on Sunday, the 
I3th, — exactly one ‘wee^ after the affair at Brussels. Forty thousand 
men were poured into Paris, and the sovereig^*people were driven from 
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French lias issued a violent manifeetcf'i^^lHP^e barricade systil 
which) as it appears, his Majesty has forgotten he was liimsdf raifi 
the throne. Evciy thing is now tranquil. At Lyoni^ upwards* of i 
thousand lives have been lost in the insurrection $ the same spirU 
has manifested itself at Ghenoble. Marseilles, St. Etienne^ &c. In 
the light of liberfiHsm seems to he imbedding its beams over the wholt 
face of civilized Europe. 

Since writing the above, it appears that a treaty has been concluded 
l^etween England and France and the existing Governments Spain 
and Portugal, by which the two former powers undertake to take Pgr* 
tugol under their special protection ; the first bdng bound, to send a 
fleet* and the second an army to the Peniiisula~%ie result of the last 
measure of non-interference on the part of this country, it requires no 
|||■yyu|^ation to anticipate. 

I^Tju Wooden Wali 4 ,’*— age like the present, when more 
PEtt^tion is paid to art anSbaci^ce (the latter more particularly) than 
was given to such subjects hefoi*e it, |s ^tremely gratifying to fir “ 

; amongst the numerous discoveries mad^komc are of great prao 
Jlity. None, however, which have resulted from research or accide 
been more important thai} that which promises most decidedly and 
^ectually to extirpate thp dry-rot from our Navy, and our public and 

i rivate buildhigs, by the application of a solution, secured by patent to 
fr. Kyan, who, if not altogether inventor of the process, has im- 
proved upon some suggestions of Sir Humphry Davy, so as to render it 
Available, and successfully available, to every do6cri])tion of timber now 
in usel* ^ 

It is now six years since Mr, Kyan communicated %is principle to 
the Admiralty, who, having submitted various pieces of timber to the 
process, have received the most convincing proofs oP its efficacy. In 
the meantime, the timber used in building King’s .|College, the New 
Library in the Temple, the National Gallery, the lilpdon Docks, and 
the British Museum, has been prepared under Mr. Kyan’s directions ; 
and iA Edinburgh, Liverpool, and Glasgow, Mr. K.’a ^ccss has also 
been tn<^Bt extensively adopted. 

To those who are acquainted with the wear and tearofpjir Navy, and 
the astounding fact, that of eighteen frigates built in ISl^the average 
duration was three yearsy the wonderful irAportance ^ this dis- 
covery will be evident. The charge of building and repairin^^hips from 
1833 to .1833 amounted to nearly nine millions ; and in order to prove 
how much the adoption of the process will save the nation, it Wiay only 
be necessary to observe that his Majesty’s ship Benbow w^as built at an 
expense of 45,000/., in 1813, and having beconm infected with the dry- 
rot^ was broken up in 1818, at Portsmoutli, wit^ut ev^r having been 
to sea, 

Th^ we say, is one of the advantageous results of those scientific 
experiments and combinations to which so much attention is given at 
this period. Of the v#ue of the discovery we have no doubt, and as 
little doubt uf its general application. We only hope that no bigoted 
dishtlief in a cure fgr dry-rot, on the part of any influential pmonS) 
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" TfeADEs PRodiKssioN.—London haS, during the last month, 
ex tra^inarys^ht-^if matters rest as they di*e, extraordi- 
iry without heiT% Ipisehievous. We prooession of between 

I^^OpO and 30,00(> members of the Trades* unions^ through the 

streets; organized and marshalled as fegularlv as the mahm of 
' boons, and performed in the most |)erfect silence and good order. 

Tna object of this display was, by the appearance of so Uumerouljfctid, . 
evidendy wcll-dHlled an assemblage of people, to enforce the weight 
importance of a petition signed by 250,000 unionists, imploring the Kitijj; 
to mitigat0,^he punistoieut of the Dorchester brethren, who were 
tenced to seven years^trans porta tion by Mr. Baron Williams, and 'Ijho 
had been, for at least a fortiiiglit before the display, sailing in 
convict-ship to the place of tlicir bariuhment. That object, hoi 
foiled of its effect^ and what rend#r^|^ie display the more ridi(j 
was the fact that Mr. Owen and Dri‘ 

who head the tail, kneWj^fo? t1 
I — that the very con ' ^ 

all this physical m 

i horse, and borne by half a dozen zealous hrotliers, was cai 
into the Home Office by the deputation, were received by Mr. Pi 

lips, and told by him what they had been previously told by ^ 

Melbourne, that coming as the petition did, attended by this immense 
concourse of people, it would not h% received. In consecpience of this 
decision, the huge humbug was carried out at the back door of the Office, 
stuffed into a hackney -cdach, and driven back to tlm place whence it came. 

Mcanw'hile, the deluded unionists went marchnig on, covering fitcm- 
selves with dust^and*^ g^ory, and, crossing Westminster Bridge, pro*^ 
ceeded — most appropriately — to Bedlam; here they were not permitted 
to halt. They'titen continued their march to Kennington Common, 
where many a woAy patriot has received the honours of martyrdom od 
the gibbet ; but dfere llicy were equally unfortunate, for just as they 
were doubting they should the appearance of a^ifew 
2,nd Regiment ^ Xife Gua^ds=’^<fccided the question ; and i 
orders of Dr. Wa'ie, who was dressed in canonicals and had 
on, the whole J^&dy, without a whisper or a* inurmnir, commenced 
march hack y London, or to their respective lodgeskas the casli : 

be, having jferificed a day’s work and a day’s wag^sxto the conso: ^ 

tion of a wi& of ten miles, distinguished only lToii|j.1hte sneering 

tor by bits pf different coloured ribbon tied round tlteir necks, or dangling 

at the button-holes of their jackets and coats. 

The Gtovernmont deserve great credit for^the manner in which the 
preparations for maintaining the public peace were soWiersj 


iad|^ 

no additional policemen, appeared in the streets throug^l^hich tl 
cession was to pass; troops had poured into London aSia its itei^ 
hood during the night ; three brigades of guns arrived from Wt)tot 
and were posted, one in the Regent’s-park barracks, one in the et 
at Carltod^gardens, and another in the King’s iMews ; bodies pf |bur 
hundred policemen each^ere stationed in St. JameB’s*square,%!^Ven^ 
and Privy-gardens, out of sight of the msrchingnperativesl, 
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but ready^ at an instant’s notice^ to aqt mo^t decisive manner^ if 

necessary ; --nothing of the kind was and tiie day end ^in 

jjerfect tranquillity. But we must say^ impiRe control under1|| 
the Unions evidently arc, and the military mauRcf in which they 
noeuvred, on quitting their first ground, we aie not jg^lraedto augur \ 
favourably from tlieir apjparcnt acquiescence jiyj B| Lrocecaih^ of 
-A body so organized, and so commaTideuJira^o bound 
h|^ecretoaths~( which, however much, since the transportation _ 
jlDorchester men, they may quibble, they are) — if it can he ma(l3 
I disperse when angry, disappointed, and defeated in its purpose, withom 
* a fiurmur of discontent— and separate quietly and readily to deliberate 
u]pon future proceedings — may, with equal certainty and silence, be j.s- 
sen^led at an hour’s notice, on a day or night when the troops are not in 
toy , when the police are not embodied, and wheSl the guns are 

done is what it bught t© ha\'c done^in 
d to the respectability of th^ co 
\yct more if they mean to to 
no men, no property, arc saJ 
rters, who |^v uj)pcar to see the ’ 


l^at the Government has 
st instance, and 
r.than thtj mob ; 

FWhilc such combinati! 
rust that his Majesty’] 




Tust that Jus Majesty s MrfHsters, wtioi^v uj)pcar to see the 
of* stopping somewhere, will be convincUpthat the time is co] 

Phk recent CRACKs.”jAGcntlemcn have taken to fighting duels 
ring the last month — jUie practice has rather gone out of fashion of 
late — the new House of Uomnions have set an example of patience and 
ibrbearance which their constitucntfcj^liave very wisely followed. A man 
now bears a great deal ittoie than he did ; and if anybody reproaches 
him with unseemly tameness, he quotes a precedent from St. Stephen’s, 
where, as they said of*bne of the collegte at Cambridge, when they had 
pulled down 'a castellated w all, and substituted an iiorf palisade, “ there 
was much rail-ing but no hatik^mcvC^ 

Lord Bingham, who had a crack at Major Fitzgerald, returned, or 
rather did not return the compliment, by firing in the air. It w*as an 
old quarrel, and some hard words passed a year or two ago ; however, 
the Major behaved as well asi4,hc Baron, and the thing has terminated 
eaU^torily to all parties. 

a#c second sciatch was betwxcn^tw^o surgeons of Bethnal-green, can- 
didates for the surgeoncy of the w'orkhousc. They quarrelled about col- 
legiate honours, and went out t« Tottenham to fight. Otoe of these gen- 

rejoiceth in tlie name of Br- — , the o^cr in that of G . 

EffCh declared hleeiihig to b^ecessary to the other, and the powder and 
pills w^re consigned, to the charge of their friends — one ahrave surgeon, 
the other a Capt|m» It was imagined that they mighj have fought with 
morlars, hut no^’istols were ,thc weapons, *aiiB* at the first fire Mr. 
w^as hit hard in the thigh; he fell, exclaiming j>Tofessionally — 

^ ** Non possum mrgere 


but being picked up by his friends, w as put under the best care, and is 
lik^y to recover from his wound, to the great satisfaction of^his friends, 
who are determined, after what has happened, that he shall not be black- 
balled at the election. 

The Morning Clironicle,” which first gave this account^ has since 
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co^iEttadicted it. quarrelled^ never fbught, andT so fiur 

froQ^beipg rivak at;^n Qy||V for a surgconship at An hbspital^ actually 
it* c6njointly- Tl^irewspaper men think it wise ant prudent 
fal^obd merely to afford grounds for tqfo or three more 
ft seems an approved |^ah — ao we have 



isB OF ** Perpohmance.” — An actor, Sloman, has made ^ 
e^*will perform in three different characl^a in tlitf coufse of fivS 
, m :onc evening, at three different plac^^P^aidstone, Ilocli^t|r 9 > 
and Catfterbury. Each j)art is to occiijiy him roirty minutes. The m- 
tmice fr 9 m Rochester to Maidstone is nine miles'^ aftdVrom Rochest^ to 
twcnty-sev«n. Nqw, considering that of the five hour^ 

J, two hours are to be expended in acting, And that he hAs toj 
miles in the otlicr three, we will readily go* halves" 
rs opponent in the het; win^t, we must btf 

^call himself Sloman ag 




Fown ■* Murder— W e havdVIEh a good deal amused al 
Ireport conceniing t* murder of a hen, which was investiga^ 

! the Hon. George Norton, one of the Whitechapel magistrates. 

It appears that a ^Ir. William Vanderti^en, living in the MiTe-en^ 
Road, having one leg of flesh and one of timl^r, arrived at the policel 
olfice, hearing in his hand the corpse of a favourite hen, called by him- 
self and Mrs. Vanderstcen, Jenny ; 5 ~a hen of extraordinary value and 
virtues, — most dearly prized by its master and mistress, who, having no 
chickens of their own, had in some sort adopted this pc,t pullet. 

Next door to Mr. Williarn Vbtiderst^cn lives I5lr. Stanley,— Wt the 
Secretary of ^tatc^for the Colonies— not the hero of Croclffdil^k^ 
the soii-in-law' of Lady Dillon, — but a jirivatc gentleman of those . 
who, it seems, has a turn for flowers. At three o’clock on Friday 
niorning, Stanley heard a noise, opened his window, and saw his 
neighbour Jt tiny scratching tip his mignonette, w hich was leaving its 
bed by detachments at that early*jl8So(l in the nioining. Downstairs he 
went ; and, summoning up all his courage, went boldly up to the^wiep, 
and with a broomstick levelled a blow at licr Jiead, whiclx terminalisd 


her earthly career. < * 

At ten o’clock, Mrs. Vandcrstcen, having thrown down the accustomed 
corn w'ithou^.fgij^ lu?^ darling Jenny come to eat it, and having re-"' 
pdSated the call of C<ffTp, cogp, coop^boop,” without its 

having heeff att^pPId .to,^ her eyes {o Mr. Stanley’s garden, fmd be- 
held the gentle JW|p ^^etched on the heel of death and mignonette* 
Instantly did she cJaiin tlie body ; and no sooner had she secured it, 
than it was hung uj^t*Mr. Vandersteen's door, with a label — or rather 
as Mr. Stanley tnought, a libel — round its neck, conceived in these 
words : — 


•‘This is the hen wot clucked in the morn. 

And awakened the oilman ere it was dawn : 

In a fright he rose up, and jumped out of bed. 
And the pocyp hen untU she were dead 
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And there she did lay, until ten in the day* 

When her mistress went in, and fetched her away ; 

^ And when she had searched her, to hei!^ areat surpris 

Her hack was all broken, and bruised likewise ; • 
So, if this you call fViendship, pray \ 

Fox, friendship like this I ne^er want 




magistrate adjudged tliis to be no libel^lHpIesircd t 
liSmissed, each party paying his costs. This vdfed Mr, Vand^ 

^0 said that, After having lost Jenny, it was very hard he fhonti 
anything : wp the body, saying, as he went oil 

Poor Jenny ! I henM^im pray for her murderer to the very last !**• 
and Mrs. Vanderstecn, who took the passionate turn, declared that “Mr, 
ley^ oilman ’ as he was, was no gentleman, for he had committ ed a 
ler, which he ought to have known was a hen-house offenc 
' “ • 

fustc w'ifnouT HARMONTji^^elast month noticed the g^t i 
5h, as we conceiveftJU^he religion and propriety b^lkb^ 

ition of the Bishop oi^|||mQ|^^Hkop thc^mumniery of acted i ^ 
sef to German wraltzes, anM|^HRr ont by second-rate singers? 

tricked ont in stage 'ti^S|Pry, over Mjhosc lips the wwdsi 

im^cd scriptures W'ere slavered for the edi feat ion of a play-house an 
Ijjlce. Little did we suspect that tltis exemplary Prelate would have 
^tried his animosity to sacred music and sacred places to an equal pitch 
of violence. That hisv^rst position was just, and his conduct most 
praiseworthy, nobody can deny ; but we must say that his Lordship, in 
giving expression to his feelings of hostility towards the mnaicfd festival 
to be holden in We^stininstcr Abbey, has evinced a degree of puritanical 
principle,* of which w^ have heard liim accused, in relation to the pro- 
caidiiilft^of^<^Society for Promoting mristian Kno>ylt*dg^ 

j|||0^esent gracious Monarch, in commanding this sacred fes- 
^i^ich be a propCT term wdierc the feast is purely intellectual, in 
aid w the most meritorious and deserving charities* in the empire, is 
only following the exami)le of the most moral and most pious of Bri- 
tish Sovereigns, seems to us a su^iont, justification of his mandate* 
even if the occasion itself did not coinplelelv bear it out. In all 
parts of the kingdom, musical festivals arc held, from the receipts of 
which, large sums are derived fur the charitable institutions of the coun- 
ties ill which they occur. We know% indeed, that excellent and 
highly-talcnted Dr. Reimell, the Dean of Winchester, has a strong 
feeling upon the subject ; and thatjluring his long S4|||||||ph^^ 
dominion over the Cathedral, tliere has been no m«p^HFmativnl held at 
Winchester, But, then, we are sure from every othfll(||||^^ Dr. Ren- 
nelPs conduct, that he acts conscientiously, has ho intention of 
“ assuming a virtue if he have it not and . that his disinclination 
arose from principle— perhaps prejudice — unalliaA sto any hope of 
making “ an efteet,” or of linking himself to the cause of the dissenters 
from the church, of w hich he has been, and still is, one of Ihe stanchest 
and most learned supporters. H 

It seems to us, that the Bishop of Tendon, as Dean of the King’s 
Chapel Royal, shows a very extraordinary disposition in speaking as he 
does of a festival ^ commanded by tlie King hi^selL The Bidbop must 
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know that the King Mi the head of the church, and la, theifefoee, su- 
preme — (certainly above the Dean of his own little chapel at St, 
Jamea’s;) — and we must say, in contradicting a report which was cir- 
culated by a newspaper xalled the Record/* stating that the Bishop 
had withdraw his i|p|ine indignantly from the 1^ of stewards of the 
^at the exclusion of his Lordship’s name from 

d|H|pln the first^w^ce, were not % u 6 \\ as could have wishpdljg 
jJjHSuggested for the omission of the Bishop pf the dioces^ in whicn 
PPIrtharuable institutions to ^ benefited by uhstele^ll^on &tt located^ 

' 

Thb Artists. — Leslie, the American artist, is, we imagine, in England. 
He proceeded some months since to his native “ States,” with the int^- 
|j|M|||of settling there — but the attemflt was vain. AfterU long rdSidei^e 
m^mia country, the contrast was^too powerful, and he has annoulwHj 
hisWmmediate return to Londbn, and a decided naturalization for tfl 
rest^c^ his life — at this wc rejoice, ad^mble painter. Wdl 

Newton is still in a sad state, bnt bell^H^t Jii^s he has a conscious- 


tjon is still in a sad state, bnt be||| 
W his identity, but this is by fitsw 
goes, wc appreliend the case to 


an ad^inble painter, nwl 
it he has a conscious- 
||^||^ ; and as far as ultimate 
bpeless. Mr. Hay don is stiU 


fbdBe and about the streets, although, after an inspection of his pictui^ 
of the “ Reform Banquet,” in any other country, We stispcct he would 
be, as the Irish say, ” put up.” Some wag has called thi^ immense ab- 
surdity one of the ” Sign^ of the Tiwnes;” all can say is, that what- 
ever may be the deserts of the painter, the picture is not worth hanging. 


Irrlanp and Repkal.—- It U with very great pain we have refid, not 
only the yiuhlic accounts, but mgiy privatcUetters from Ireland^ 
to the state of afftii s in that most unhappy country. 
accounts which wc sec in ])rint, appalling as they are, rcallycHHH 
fall short of giving. an adequate description of the actual state 
nation. So\eral counties have been declared in a state of insurrection. 
Mr, O’Connell’s motion for the Repeal of tlie Union came on, on 
Tuesday evening thc2l8t., in the House of Oonmions, and continued, by 
adjournment, until too late a peripd in tlu* month for us to notice its 
conclusion. Wc may, however, he piimittcd to s* ay that it virtually 
terminated mi Friday* last, when Sir Robert l^eel, in one of the most 
powerful, luminouB, and btatoRinanlikc speeches that ever was pro- 
nounced in at lest the merits of a question, the agitation 

of which hafl^jj^^Ht^rthly object than the display of oratory by tbe 
O’Connell felt it nccessaiy to bliow their activity to their 

deluded comMHK 


The Queen’s Departure. — Our readers w*ill before this have learned 
that it is the intention of her gracious Majesty to visit the Continent 
during the spring. The precise period for the Queen’s departure is not 
► yet fixed. Her Majesly' will be attended by the Earl of Denbigh, her 
Majesty’s Lord Chamberlain, and liis noble Countefes ; the Countess 
Howe, one of the Ladies of the Bedchamber, and her noble Earl ; 
the Earl and Countess of Errol, (his Lordship being Master of the 
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Momihfy 


£^one .her Mige8l7«) and .J^lVe 
lidhsehol^ 


metAbers of the Royal 


' uHie ^eenyin this exci^Aiim,;wiIl oan:y vlth ha: the affectionate and 
loyal regards of the British nalioDi^^and ^her return to our shores y^ll 
be hailed with sinceA jil^ure by; a oeople to whotn* her Mafes^ haa 
f fideared herself b](,hhr virtuefii» hej[ henaroleiK^’aiidha: afialwtjr^ 

The LiiReiiAii^V^ anhiveirsa^ dlpnet 6 ( the Litexary 

will take plac^ ft ia unl^tabd that chair m 

taken either by thell||HH or Sir Robert Peel. We trust 

it is unnecessary to w^fpSiVvOur ifftrong claims which this 
, most excelleuMinstitutteii.adyaTifces upo^ths* assistance of all with whom 
Ifteratire is eilhier apnissdif tf it is a startling fact, 

Ipat, comparatiyety fSr b)J the. pen have thdr 

Htunes^ enrolled* among rife such it is in 

ws most empliatic»'"thoughtp(>1^4ne mo^ shnse*^is iso con* 

stituted/tliat the good It is unable, 

lik^ other iastitutiqps, die multiplicity of its 

benefactions^^ cOlnmand^shf^cyti ^ widi^y^Spread statements of the 
evils rit has plihreifted, or Ipiscri^ it has softened or relieved : the 
benefits it confers^yc*i^ept* secret from the wbrhl, liocauseof the “ pecu* 
liar peojjle it is its obj^'Ct to*as|isf. Yet**it Would be easy to point to 
many whom its ,<ifia\bnable aid h^s rendered high, andAcniinent, and 
4ndcpcnflfent meliijjera pf*that i^ociety, tp Irpprove 'and gladden which 
they h)ng aii4 ably labouied ; and still mOTe easy to name the many 
Widows ajid orphans who Have applied to the Fund, a ‘ ' 


helpirom ife resources. 



and obtained timely 
We trust the next anniversary will be a suc- 


^ Tartyr. — OnC of the police-otBocsw as made merry a few days 

ago by the appearance of u man of the name of Cleave and his sup- 
porters, among whjjun was the Kev. Dr. Watde. Cleave w^as fined for 
publislunjj an unstamped jiaper ; of course, he refused to pay the fine, 
and surrmidcred to suffer iniprisonaient. ' Some friend of “ tlie cause,** 
however, had previously paid it ^ and the wortj^t publisher was compelled,* 
much against his will, to continue out of durance. IJe coinplafncd 
loucfiy and bitterly at this infringement of his rights, — that he* was not 
permitted to be “ u iiiart}r;” of course, promised *a#Ml yowed to qualify 
himself again for the privilege of incarceration away,? 

according to the report, “ much out of lmmour«*f" 



( It ) 

CRmCiji l^OTiCES, 

Jitiagirative Biography^. , 

This attempt at Jmagmative Bfography;bxSij,'l^erton Brydges. does not 
display any particular jpowlers of iniagit&ttioii* ‘*lfy.iida}^inativo biogra}>t^ 

I mean an imaginary superstrupftire crfi the known (hdts of the biography 
of eminent characters," saj’s the anthc)^, in }m an^e-scnpt to his book.. No 
deception is, therelbre, practised on the xitnnroriijed i*cader*tts Ihr as liistory 
is concernec), and the region fiction vety fic^i^tely invaded 

for the huaterials of this afbrUsmd ^^iit 'ialtbough not a 

# work calculated, in our ttijraf|pdnt literary 4ame of the 

author, there is 'ilNthmni, such a Jibe* 

rality and kindliness of fee}i% that WiHoploasiive upon,^ 

what must be the amiable fljifticisms^n our 

poets are not recondite, butiliied alt^bpw ajutsianli^^Qper appreciation pf 
their merits. Milton Is iioi was<»a republican, nor 

Beattie over-lauded because iJtill thereto a bias in 

most of the sentiments of flifliigs they are and were, 

and considerable venelratlon uttet and. nt^t to xhe aristcxiracy 

of the mind, SivEgeHon^BryQg6fapm|^|iad:0 dohomas^e to the aristocracy of 
descent. The man who gqwld 'bQiisWf. a^long ^ue ol would meet 

from him with almot V mdeh rOsueotp<»Ae^ith(un>lfth«#**Jf;ury Queen." 
Thus he gives a biography OJf Sir Vcscy ; he gives you his giniealogy, 

he tells you what a very^^ever nersdn was Sir George:^,— his acquirenienja 
how \ ast !— his intellect how ooni^fe^ensive ! — his sufienngs how dignified ! 

‘ “ andt4ie only reason for conveying this information is that Sir G(»orge Vesey 
was a baronet, and that he succeeded to the fuiriilv estate much incumboredf. 
We W'ould, however* recoh>oaend “ Imaginative Biograjihy " to our readers 
on one ground alone, though it hj|s other claims, viz., it being the produc- 
tion of a richly stored and peftXiliar mind. 

Appendix to tlie Tlfird and ].<ast Voliune of Findcn’a 

Portrait Illustrations of Lord Byron^s Works. By W. BrocTOBBB I | | 

Mr. Broekedou has ])crformed his task with considerable* ability. Xhje 
♦appendix is written iu a style of much elegarue, and is distinguishi‘d by 
good taste. He has evidently consulted all the many writ^is who have 
made By r^u their eternal theme, and his selections are at once judicious 
and just. v)f the senes of prints toticcoin])any whieli this a])])endix is in- 
tended, wo ha\e often had tcoasiou to sjieak. The work has deserved tlie 
very enorin()u.s patronago if has uveived. Theie is jio instance ol’a p,ubli- 
cation better sustained Irorn the cmnineneenient — indeed, its merit increased 
from nunibtT to number, th" last being decidedly better than the first. Tlie 
work now fi>rm|bA||||||^ magnificent volumes, at a price so exceedingly low 
as to surprisi’^^e^l^K^, when it is named in one sum, instead of being 
broken into jAoAhRs gf halt a crown each. Messrs. Finden merit the 
liighest praise^pHy c already estfibhslied their names among the most 
di|tinguished engravffs of the country — the public confidence is with 
them — and if they do not permit success to ridax their energies, they will 
find their exertions amply- repaid by the public— the true patrons of art as 
well as literature. 

¥ * 

Triaji National Tales. THjic O’Briens and the O’Flaliertys. 

'' By Lady Mi'rgaii. 

It is some years since we read one of Lady Morgan's novels. Of late, 
she has preferred publishing works of fiction under the title “ history," and 
labourhig to put upon the offspring of her own vivid imagination the 

A/ay.-— V0L« XU. MO. CLXl. 11 
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borrowed, but ill-fiitinp: garb of truth. Her Irish novels, however, will 
still be perused with exceeding delight, although her predecessor. Miss 
Edgew'orlli, and her successors, Hamm and others, have outstripped her 
in thfe race, in wliicli at one period she was second to none but the ve- 
nerated lady whose name we have mentioned. If Lady Morgan held 
her course between the stern truth of the author of “ The Absentee” 
and t lie i ude eloquence of the author of “The Nowlans,” she possessed 
advantages whicli both of them are without. She wrote with the vi- 
vacity of a woman of the world, anxious indeed to display her own 
wit and penetration, ])ut thus at the same lime amusing and interest- 
ing her readers ; rendering the type of the printer subsement to her own 
likings or cUslikings, and e|pi)loying his ink to dauli ha: adversaries ; but 
still even thus — so ^kiltHilly did she woi’k — commanding attention and ex- 
citing })leasuro. Those who, like ourselves, have almost forgotten Mi Lndi, 
will do well to ])eruse the 0‘llrienS and the O’Flahertys ; the topics of 
whieli it treats ai e not all changed — ^thebersons it attacks not all departed -- 
and they will find in its descriptions of Irish manners, and in the arrange- 
ment of tlie wild and passionate story, sufficient to repay them for again 
taking up and ijrocceding through' the volumes four. 

Jluhhlcs from the Brunnenf. of Nassau. By an Old Man. 

The “ Old Man” is, it apfiears", hot an oilman. The hock is said to he 
the production of M&jor Head,.^hose *'• gallop over the Panqias*’ was so de- 
s(‘rved]y popular. The volume before us is lull of jileasantness, neitlau* 
very willy nor vc'ry deep, liiit one of tlie luiost “ readable’* jnihlications of 
modern limes. The writer professes not to go far beneath the surfaee cd* 
things ; but wliat he sees and liears no one can describe better. There is 
a rieli vein of humour running through every page. The readei* may buy 
his liook, and so obl.iin ht*alth, whirh'is ofteii iKirn of enjoyment, without 
the trouble or expense of a trip to tlie Briinnens of Nassau, 

La Peste. 

poem by Guido Sorelli, the author of “ lllVliei Pensieri,” and 
Italian translator ol Milton. It is “ done into Engiisli,” and w'ell done, 
by Mi^s Pnriloe. L'nfortunalely, tJu* adoption of blank verso, and the imita- 
tion ol a I^iiltonian st\ le ol' jihraseoluay, have coin])elled the fair translator to 
cx[)ress lierselt occasioiiall\ with a liUle ditt’useiiess. Hut the great and the 
best merit — ol leelmgiind understanding the author — it is but just to award 
io Miss l^\rdoe. The eontagion that devastated the north of Europe, and 
uesl rout'd with sueli (iivv the Polish and Kussiun army, is the imiioetic sub- 
jt‘el eboscu by Sorelli. The cit\ of Warsaw is the scene of action; and the 
Ivr.nnyol Uussia, and the dispensations of Providence, the favourite and 
ap(>n»pr» ite themes ol llu* jioct. Willi Hr; exception of some fenv trite pas- 
sages, Ihe poem uui\ l)e piouDiinccd as a very beautiful production. Ihi- 
lortunalilv, no opinion unillustratcd bv cpmtations q(|ifc|five an adequate 
\ievy ol a style, and limited spaee forbids that we The fol- 

lowing, however, we cannot refrain from gi\ ing 

To forsake*, m 

lu our briglit years, a valley gay with flowers, 

Hoiftaii'il in swelling liills, where sun and shade 
Succeed vuch vthtr /the to pleasant thoughts:* 

This is true jpoelr> , an(| there are a hundred passages of ecpial beauty. 

Curiosities of Interatnre. 

Too veteran D Israeli, who hu'i garnered up the treasures of past cen- 
turies, and netvd as the literary pioneer for future generations, is one of 
those uncjuostionable characters that it would ^eem almost presumptuous 
to say a wont in his jiraise. Yet, on again looking through his works as 
they are now making their appearance in a new and ninth edition, we 
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oaTinot avoid expressing our admiration of such patient industry, such un- 
tiring research, and such a ydiilosopliical mind to apply tiudr results, as the 
work before us exhibits. But, as the author himsedf elegantly and 
quently says in his prelace — “The writer of half a century has outlive^l his 
critics; and, alas ! has survived those whom he once had an ambition to 
please. Praise cannot any longer extend his celebrity, and censure cannot 
condemn what has won tlu* reward of pnl)hc favour. Such a writer may 
venture to talk of himself as one of a former generation, and may be said 
to enjoy a sort of postbumoiLs re]nilation.’' But still a new era has sprung 
np since Mr. 1“)’ Israeli first wrote to instruct and to be admired. Such 
of those as have uot yi‘t read pr do not possess (lor it is not a liook to be 
read and then shelved) the “Curiosities of Literature,’* have now an 
o])l»ortunhy of jinrchasing, in monthly volumes, this necessary companion 
to all who are amliitious o\' extending their knowledge beyond the more 
rudimcMits of letters. No subject is left untouched, and none touched that is 
not adorned. The volumes jiublished are neatly boqnd and well printed. 

Lays and Legends of various Nations. By W. I. Thoms. Part IL, 
France; Part 111., Ireland. 

\Yv have already adverted to the firi^t, or German collection of j)opular 
tales pertaining to this series; and have now to notice the progress <)f the 
interesting design tliey arc intended to fulfil. The development of the plan 
shows iiicn^asing resources on the part of the editor, who has l)<‘eri so 
fortunate, in the Irish portion of his suliject, as to secure the coutnliuiive 
aid of that superlathe legendary-layman, Mr. (Iroflou C'roker. In the same 
branch of the series it is also curious to observe the active presence, of 
another “ claruin nomen, '* that of Thomas Steele, the most honest of agita- 
tors, the most disinterested of di^cjuietists ! This latter gentleman ap- 
pears to have furnished certain “ Taics«of the Palatines,” a Gernian colony 
established in the county of Lime.rick somewhat above a century ago, 
anti still preserving various notable signs of their origin; wliilc the 
hand of Croker is visible in many a specinum of humour or pathos 
throughout the Hibernian /asvindtifi. It is vastl}* ])leasanl, by the by, to 
contemplate this changed as])cct of worthy Torn, as it conies stealing o’er 
our vision, — to admire tins his metamorphosis from the “ rceifator acer- 
bus” of noisy hustings and jiolilical meetings to the genial and hearty 
story-teller of the^e little fireside pages ; and vve owe some thanks to Mr. 
Thoms for having supplied tin* arena into wliicli he has lieen drawn out so 
agreeably in a iu*w' charactei*. We have no room to quote* from lhi« 
varied repertory of traditionary stores, to w hich, therefore, we content our- 
selves witli making a general reference. 

National Lyrh's and Songs for Music. By Mrs. Ilemans, 

A volume from the pen of Mrs. Henians cannot fail to he a welcome 
guest at oui table ; but w'e are especially lioiuid to notice this as a publi- 
cation of the Irish press. The fact is as strange, as true. Until within the 
last lew years, W‘e looked for nothing in the of literature from the 

sister kingdom, unless it assumed the Ibi rn of ])arty controversy or religious 
tract. Yet here we have a volume of delicious jioetry from one of the 
greatest and most popular writers of the age ; thanks to Messrs. Curry 
and Co., the active and enterprising puldishi'is of Dublin, who have done 
more, within ten or twelve years to rescue lri*hind tVfmi the reproach of 
having no home-literature, than had been done during the previous century 
by all the Irish booksellers put together. The “Dulilin lJniver<«ty Maga- 
zine,*' which is issued l:»y the same* house, would do honour to either Eng- 
land or Scotland; it eannot^how be said that Ireland is unwilling or unable 
to support her proper station in the world of literature-thanks again^ we 

31 2 
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say, to Messrs. Curry and Co. The jrreater proportion of the ** National 
Lyrics'' have already appeared in various periodical works — ^manyof them 
have heretofore j^ratitied the i*eaders of the ‘‘New Monthly." Suffice it, 
then, that the vcdutne is in every way worthy of its accomplished author, 
ami is ju:ot up so as to vie with the most carefully printed of London w orks. 
We subjoin an extract. 

The Zegri Maid. 

The Hummer leaves were sighing 
Around the Zegri maid. 

To lier low sad song replying 
As it fill’d the olive shade. 

‘ Alas ! for her that Joveth 
Her land’s, her kindred's foe ! 

Where a Cliristian Spaniard roveth^ 

Should a Zegri's spirit go ? 

“ From thy glance, my gentle mother ! 

I sink, with shame oppress’d, 

And the dark eye of my brother 
Is an arrow to my breast.’ 

Where Summer leaves were sighing, 

Thus sang the Zegri maid, 

"While the otiimlan day was dying 
In the whispery olive shade : . 

" ‘ And for all this heart's wealth wasted, 

This woe, in secret borne. 

This flower of young life blasted, 

Should I win back aught but scorn ^ 

By aught but daily dying 
M’"ould my lone truth be repaid .?* 

Where the oliv^ leaves were sighing 
Thus sang the Zegri maid.” 

A Year at Ilartlebury. 2 vols. By Cherry and Fair Star. 

Most pleasant Cherry! most brilliant Fair Sta^! 'Wo liail ye and 
welcome ye both ; agreeable and profitable will be the scenes you paint, 
and the comments you offer upon them, through tlu' })resent season, be- 
neath the shade of trees like your own, or under the promised harvest of 
tlie pink and blossoming apple. “ Ilartlebury ” must have been a very 
amusing place, ])articularly during the election, whicli our authors describe 
in a way so quiet, so satirical, and so humorous, as to iiu])ress us with a 
veneration for their sharp, “ talent. But, with all tlieir cleverness 
and fly-away wit, there are feelings and passions developed which prove 
tlu*m to be well acquainted with human nature. The dvnouement is skil- 
fully managed, and we cannot be too thankful tliat the fair and \vomanly 
Helen has escaped the toils which were winding round her with *a skill 
and a power it would (taking her predilections into the question) have been 
almost impossible for her tq combat against. We love a two-volume novel ; 
we are not in dread of the termination lingering too long on its way for the 
sake of making v, eight to get out the third. The present tale has the ad- 
vaivtage of being sufficiently long, but not wearisome ; there is nothing we 
would see omitted, and vve cordially recommend “ Hartlebury" to our friends, 
convinced they will be pleased and amused by its acuteness and variety. 

The Feathered Tribes of the British Islands. By Robert M udie. 2 vols. 

The reason why Mr. Mudie, — certainly one of the most intelligent and 
useful of naturalists, combining, as he so successfully does, the poetry with 
the truth of w’hatever he descants upon, — the reason why lie undertook the 
present work cannot be better explained than by his own words. Speaking 
of hia intention, lie says,^ 
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« It 18 simply to entice my fellow Britons, of all ages, clafses, and ranks, who 
are not too learned to relish the beauties of Nature as they stand displayed in 
nature itself, — ^into the fields, that they may know and feel the extent of delightful 
knowledge, rational, and even profound, thinking, and useful hints for every de- 
partment of science and pursuit ; to say nothing of well-sinewed limbs, and hearts 
tuned for enjoyments that are to be met wirli there, and met with in abundance by 
those who will only take the trouble of seeing with their own eyes., and hearing 
with their own ears. It has been my wish to produce a book upon which the 
reader could lay his liaiid and say — * Herein 1 shall find a notice of every feathered 
creature wliich I may meet with in the four seas, or on their margins, so expressed 
as to correspond with its appearance and habits in free nature ; and by the help of 
which I shall not only know each bird when I see it, hut, in some sort, borrow its 
wings, soar with it, imd survey the glories and the wonders of that creation of 
which it fdhns so lively nnd.so enlivening a part.’ ** 

The observer has fulfilled his intention, and many are they who, entranced 
by his pages, will i’orget the dark and noisome street wherein they dwell, 
soar with his birds, and gather from his wisdom much that tells of the good- 
ness and benevolence of nature. We have only to add to the eongr^^ttila- 
tions w^e offer to tho author our assurance that, had “ Mudie’s British Birds ” 
consisted of four instead of two volumes, we should have exclaimed at the 
lust page, “ What ! finished so soon !" 

The vignettes on tho title-page are specimens of what Mr. Mudio calls 
“ polychl-omatic printing," — printing, in fact, many colours from wooden 
blocks. This is a novelty of whicli we should like to see further proofs 
before we make up our minds us to its lUnobs : it is, however, most highly 
creditable to the ingenuity of Mr. Baxter, and, we believe, would show to 
much greater advantage if exercised upon largor engravings. What will 
be flic next invention ? — colouring b} steam, ayd painting by high pressure ? 
Nothing impossible ! 

Tlie other coloured prints, introduced ^ith much taste, render the volumes 
still more valuable ; indeed, we feel highly gratified at recommending them 
to all classes of our readers. 

^ The Bread*Tax Exposed. 

In cheapness and utility, this little tract possesses more attractions than 
anything of the kind we have yet seen. The accuracy and solidity of its 
reasonings will render it acceptable to the most erudite on tho subjecit of tho 
corn-laws ; and its simplicity is peculiarly adapted to dissipate the crudities 
so prevalent among the partially infonned. I'he intricacies of the theory of 
rent axe elucidated with the happiest pcrspiimity ; and the writer, without 
attempting to conciliate the prejudices of either injiniifai'turers Or agricultu- 
ralists, demonstrates that the welfare of either is incoiupatible with the pre- 
servation of the present imposts on the neccssarich* of life. We could con- 
tinue this eulogy ad tnjiiixlutn ; but feel quite assured that it needs not our 
laudations to enhance the estimation that this pamphlet must speedily 
attain. We have seen nothing on the same subject so well calculated to 
acliievc the objcjct attempted by the writer ; and we are of opinion few will 
gainsay our praise who have read the “ Bread-Tax Ei^osed.*' 

Songs of the Loire. 

The fact of this little manual of melodies having so speedily reached a 
second edition precludes the necessity of any remark from us, further than 
to observe, that all in its former shape that rendered it attractive is invested 
with many additional claims to the appreciation of its admirers in its present 
form. 
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LITERAllY REPORT. 


Pryae Lnckhart Gord^m, K^q , whose ** Per- 
tionul Memoirs and ReniinisrenceR '* have ob' 
tained n prominent characler iirnoiig works of 
their class, has rnmmitred to the press a new 
production, to be eiitiHed Historical nnd 
ilescriptive ^ketdies of llelgiiim and Hol- 
land.'^ It will treat compreiiensivcly of the 
two countries from llieir union in 1814 to 
their separation In including details of 

the Ilevulntion, and a view of society nnd 
niannerK. The reputation already acquired hy 
the author, and the experience derived Iromhis 
long residence in riniiders, are advantages 
which cliilni for hiH work a larger i»iiare of at 
tenttori than is generally due to the accounts of 
passing tourists. 

Mr. Miintgoinery Martin has In the press the 
second volume ol the '* fJistory of th»* British 
Colonics,” enibiHi ing our jin-ssessions in the 
West liulies ; in which the actual state of 
these vnlunlile islands will he fnlly developed, 
from ollicnil doeiimenls furnished by au* 
iliority. 

Tile novel of ** Jtrotlier Trucredlans,*’ hy Isa- 
bel Hill, will apjieur about Llie middle of the 
present inontli. 

The May Niiinlicr of tlie '* Naval and Military 
Library ot MnlerfnhunetH ** will consist of the 
i^eeond Senes of tlie ** Tales ot a Voyager to (he 
Aietie Geeunj ’ and tin* May Number of the 

labraiy ot ln^ll Ilom.uice” will contuin 
Ml Crow c's *' 'I'o-duy 111 Ireland,” conipnsing 
four taleH~the Cardois, (h)fineiniira, Old anti 
New rdg'ht, and the 'i'oolo’s Warning. 

Ketzadi, the (<01 man artist, wliose Sh.vks- 
])cnre Illustration*^ have aiqiiiied toi luni a 
Kuropeun rejiutation, lias ,]UNt eouslgned to 
iCnglish publishers honie new designs, width 
are to appear under the title of ” itetzsch’s 
Fancies.” 

Remains of tin* late Alexander Knox, £sq., 
of Dublin j contaimiu: T,etters and I']si>.nys on 
the Dm trine and Piiilosophy uf (’hristlunity, 
and the Distinctive Character of the Church 
ot Miiglarid, will shortly he published. 

rreparitig for piiblualion, in occasional 
ftve^, volume^, t>y Isaac t^ullinuire, M.K.S.D., 
*• Arc.h,eogr.i|)lii.i : belniru Series of Papersoii 
Antiqnail.in and Seientilic Subjects conneeteil 
With the History and Clu I'liolocy of tlio Jews, 
Egyptians, ClukiiMos, Greeks, Chinese, and 
other ancient n iliuiis '* 

Lieut, lhl^ne■^’■^ Jiminey by the Indus nnd 
Oxu«, rliiuiiiTh C.ihool nmi Tartnry, is in a tor- 
waid ataie oi piepaiatiuii. 

An I'liiversai llistoiy, by Fraser Tytlcr, 
Lord WooilliouscJee, uill form .si.x volumes of 
the Family Library. 

“Two Wars at being the Narrative of 
u rceenl \ oyiure to the Swan River,” by Mis« 
Jane Roberts, is m the press. 

Tlie Rev. Dr Wordsworth, Master of Trinity 
College, r.cmbiidye. is preparing for pubftca- 
tlon, in thiee ini'. Svo , “ .Syllope Tbeolopieii. 
n S^».tcnmtio t oli**etU)ii of Tiiiets in Divinity 
tor the use ot vStiuients in the Hniversities, nnd 
of the V'oiiiiger Clergy, r-'vised uud illustrated 
with Notes hy the Editor.” 


Nearly ready, ** Man, as known to na Theo- 
logitally and Geologitally,” by the Kev Dr. 
Nares. 

The last Series of Mr Theodore Hook’s 
** Sayings and Doings'* will form the May 
Number of “ Colbnrn*8 Modern Novelists.** 
The two tales composing it are illustrative, 
like his former amusing and lively stories, 
of two proverbs. The first tale, eutitled 
“ Cousin Willhim,*’ is a highly. wrought and 
dramatic illn^trutinn of the French saying, 
* (’'eii'e'^t quo le premier pas qiii^cofite and 
the second, “ Oervase SKlniier,” which Is u 
broadly Iiiimnrou.s, Imt powerfully character- 
i>4tlc sketch, turns on the Knglisli proverb of 
” Penny wise and pound fooli.sh.*’ 


LIST OF NBW nOOKS. 

The Principles of Physiology applied to the 
Preservation of Health, by Andrew Combe, 
W D., post ftvo 

Faust, a 'J'rngedy, translated from the Ger- 
man of Goethe, by David Syine, ll'mo. 

1 he Ph> -inlogy, Pathobigy. and Treatment 
of Asphyxi.t oy James Phillipti Kay,M.D. Hvo. 
Kb l\d. 

Lnrdner’s Ihibinet Cjclopiudia, Vol. LHI. 
fEurope during the jMiddle Ages, Vol. III.) 
liJnio. C.f 

EnryelopitHlia of Gcograjiiiy, hy Hneh Mur- 
ray, Part II. hvo 5v. 

London’s Kncyciopiedia of Gmdening, Part 
V. 8vo. 2s’. i)d. 

Architectural Magazine. Part II 8vo Is.Od. 

The Miscellaneous AVorks of William Cow- 
per, Esq., with a Lite and Notes hyJ. S. Meines, 
Vol L post Hvo. Js. 

Public llecoid Commission, Valor Kccle- 
aiasticn^ of Henry VTIJ. folio, Vol. VI., with 
IVfiip of England ?ind Wales, 8rr. 1/. 10^. 

Hunter’s Introduction to the Valor Kccle- 
siasticus of Henry VIII with a new Map ot 
England and Wales, royal "^vo. ils. Cd. 

The .Til d If men t of tiie Flood, a Poem, hy .T. 
A. Heraiul, imp. Hvo i?l<. . 

The Rook ot RutterlHe‘«, hy Capt. Rrown, Vol. 
HI., being Vol. LWX.of Constable^ Miacel. 
lany, Iftino. .‘Is. (id. cloth i 5.s.fiQej ftp. 8vo. 
(»'. 

The Language of Flowers, with coloured 
plates, 1 81m). Kb'.G</. 

A Year at Hartlehiiry, or the F.lection, !>y 
Cherry and Fair Star, 2 vois. post Hvo. 2l». 

vSotlieh) ’.s Huniei’s Iliad and Ody.ssay, 4 vols. 
Hvo 'M. 

AUliiie Poets, Vol. XXIX., Swift’s Works, 
Vol. HI os. 

Coleridge’s Poetical Works, Vol. II . 12mo. fur. 

Cleoiie, a Tale of Married Idfe, by Mrs, Le- 
man Grinistnne, “vols. post Hvo. 2l.v. 

Howitt’s History of Priestcraft, hd edition, 
enlarged, l2mo. 7t. 

Letters and Es«.ay9 in Prose and Verse, by 
Richard Sharp, post Hvo. 9 jc. 

D’Israeli\s Curiosities of Literature, Voi. II. 
12nio. 5s, 

The Revolutionary Epick, thi* work of 
DT&rucli the Younger, 4to. Da. Gd. 
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Hooker's Journal of Botany> being a second 
series of the Botanical BlisceUany, Part II. 
8vo. 7s. (id. 

Public Record Commission, Nicolas's Pro- 
ceedings, &c. of the Privy Council of Kngland, 
from Richard II. to Henry V. vola. royal 8vo. 
l/.5r. 

A Sketch of the History of the Reglum Do- 
num, and Parliamentary Grant to Poor Dis- 
senting Ministers of B'ngland and Wales, by 
Thomas Rees, LTi.D., F.S.A. 8vo. U.Cd. 

Narrativeof a Journey to the North of India, 
overland from England, by way of Russia. 
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Persia, and AfTgliaunlstaun, by Lieut. Couolly* 
2 vols. Hvo. 3S«. 

The Natural History of Animalcules, con- 
taining Descriptions of all the known Species 
lutusorla. by A. Pritchard. 8vo. 8«. €d. 

A Voyage round the World, including Tra- 
vels in Africa, Asia, AuKtralia, America, &c., 
by James Holman, R.N., K.R.S. Vol. I. 8vo. 
14a. 

LectiircA on Political Economy, by Moirnti- 
fort Longlield, 1,1*. I) Hvo. (?.v. 

Eiislni-e Conway, or the Brother and Sister, 
a Novel, S vols. post 8vo. Sis.Gd. 


FINE ARTS. 

SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS, 

The eleventh annual exhibition of the works of British artists has been 
opened at the rooms in Sutfolk- street, Pall- mall East. It contains a lari^e 
number of fine ])ieturos, miu'jjled, as ustial, with many of a very ditforent 
class, lint is, on the whole, etpial to the exhibitions of former years. Mr. 
Taut oil's most conspicuous ])roduction is “ Cuius Marius ntnout^ tlie ruins 
of Carthau^e. ' It is a production of cxeeedmij^ merit, and we trust will 
make its \va)^ into the i^allcry of some collecttor by whom it will be fi])pre- 
ciated, although its size is that whieli is loo i^lherally conskUfred ill (*aicii- 
latcd for sale. One of the richest and best ^)aintini^s we hriv<‘ ev(*r seen 
JVom the pencil of Mr. Hofland is a view in Ni£:^litins::alc-]ane, K(‘nsini2:ton : 
we recommend it to the notice of I aw J* Holland, as one of the ablest spe- 
cimens of the acconiplislied master. Mr. Tennant exhibits a (^oast Scene ” 
of strikiiii^ character ; and Mr. Pyne a view on the coast of Calais of rare 
merit. Mr. Pync h^s ^rown cjreatly in ])ublic favour: he lias not, wt* 
believe, been lonjcj an exhibitor in the metropolis; but lie lias already 
achieved much of that excellence of which his earlier works pjave jironiise. 
One of the landscapes of Mr. Stark, “ Scene near Yarmouth, '* is im alte- 
ration in, but an improvement on, his style. There me three “ bils” — fnr 
they are nothinpj more- liy Mr. Creswick, to which public attention sliould 
be directed; one is a view of Chelsea Old (diureh; ariotlur a scene in 
Warwicksliire ; and the other a view in North Wales. Mr. Roberts ex- 
hibits a noble picture — one of the fruits of bis recent residence in Spain ; 
it is the Moorish tower called the Gevalda, at S<‘vine. This acconijilisbed 
artist has not travelled to find ‘‘ all barren lie iius evidently enriched his 
mind as w'cll as added to the jiower of bis pencil. Mr. Hart lias one work 
of considerable merit— a monument in Ex<*ter Cathedral, in which he has 
skilfully introduced a procession of monks. Several of Mr. Shayers' land- 
scapes, with figures, are hii^hly attractive; the artist has evidently .stu(lu‘d 
nature, both animate and inanimate. “ Hyde Park Corner,” as if is to be, 
we presume; for as yet it is nut quite so splendid in reality as upon (-anvass, 
— is a fine picture by Mr. Holland. “ A Storm at Sea, ’ by Mr. Priest, to 
whose promisina: talents we endeavoured to do justice last year: two mati;- 
nific*ent interiors, by Mr. S. Davis ; “ Boats waitinu; for a Flood-Tide,” by 
Mr. Chambers; the “ DeviVs Bridc^e,” by Mr. Parker; and “ A Timber 
Ship on Shore,” by Mr. Earl, arc amon<^ the other more remarkable land- 
scapes in the exhibition, which, in this department of art, is unusually rich. 
The rooms abound, however, in admirable pictures of the domestic clas^. 
Mr. Inskipp's “Lace-maker” is one of the happiest productions of this 
alw^ays excellent and natunal artist. It is, understand, to he added to 
the collection of Lord Lansdowne ; and it is worthy to have been selected 
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by one of {he most liberal and judicious patrons of the country. A cabinet 
picture, “ Children's Play,” by Mr. Webster, is of high meht. We know 
of no painter who so greatly excels in quiet humour. Thefc is no effort at 
effect; nothing broad, or in the remotest degree allied to caricature, in 
aught that he produces ; his evident aim is to succeed by truth. Two or 
three works by Mr. Prent is, although the subjects are painful, deserve a 
very high encomium. His style is cold, and but for the mind which he 
throws into his works, would be most unpleasing. The “ Jockeys’ Booth 
at a Country Fair,” and some of the sporting pictures ” of Mr. R. B. Davis 
— one especially, “ Stags alarmed at a distant viewrof Hunters” — arc ad- 
mirable. There is no other living artist who truly understands the chase 
and its aceom])animcnts : we recommend him to publish illustrations to 
Somerville's fine and joyous poem ; there are squires enough left of the old 
English stock to buy up a large edition, although modern mannei*s have 
ruined ancient manors, and hares and pheasants arc unprivileged in wood 
or field. Mr. Derby exhibits a work unsurpassed in the class to which it 
belongs. He has jileasanf ly christened it “ 1 iirkey in Europe our readers 
who cannot fathom his pun must see the picture. We scarcely think that 
Mr. Hurlstone will add to his reputation this year, although he has done 
W’ell witli “ Haidee,” and some portraits of ctiiklren. His tone is alto- 
gether too low: he has either worked in bad spirits or in a smoky room. 

One of the most delicious pictures in th^ coMf^etion is “The While 
Mouse,” liy Mr. Edmonstone; the picture of a poor Italian lioy with a 
group of juvenile wonderers, at the steps of a mansion. Miss Fanny Cor- 
bau\ exhibits two or three excellent works ; one— “ Thoughts on Flowers” — 
is of high merit, and eanapllfail to add to the reputation of this young hut 
accomplished lady. Mr. Hancock's picture of “An old Squire bartering 
with Gi])sies for a Dog,” is a noble picture ; full of deep interest, and carry- 
ing the observer at onee to the rugged lane in wdiich tlie rugged race have 
made their dwelling for a night, Mr. Clater has three or four works tliat 
do him exceeding credit. IJc is, also, one of those who worship Nature, 
and seek not to “paint the lily." “Greeks taking coffee in a Kiosk,” is a 
fine picture by Mr. E. F. Green, who has admirably Aiught the character 
of the country, hotli within and without. There is a capital picture, full 
of humour, by Mr. TI. Pidiling — “A Native’’ — the native being an oyster. 
We JiaMi lieen able to notice but lew of the many excellent works with 
whuditlic exhibition abounds. We rejoice to say that a considerable portion 
have already recei\ed tlie agrcealile mark “sold and according to Mr. 
Myall, the attentive superintendent of the Society, the British Artists may 
anticipate a prosperous season. 

THE NEW SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER-COLOURS, 

We have left ourselves no room to speak of this society, and must 
deler our notice until next month, when both the old and new will be open 
to us. We would merely hint that the new owes its origin to the charge 
of illiberality on the part of the old, and that already several complaints 
have reached us, that, w’lih the “ new,” the “ old ” system is continued. 
We shall look into this. 


PUBLICATIONS. 

Finden’s Landscape Illustrations of the Bible. 

Cabinet Ilhistnitions of Pocket ICditions of the Bible and Common 

Prayer. 

Illustrations of the Bible, from Drawings by Westall and Martin. 

Wc have classed these three publications under one head, although the 
character and claims of the three are by no ni^ans alike. Competition is 
at all times justifiable ; but it is otherwise when a work of inferior merit is 
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palmed upon the public, in the place of one, the popularity of which has 
been eai'ned and deserved. The two first-named of tlie M30ve differ but 
little in external appearance; — one is somewhat larger than xhe other ; the 
tints of the two covers differ, inasmuch as one is a little darker shade of 
lilac than the othei*, and the one is surrounded by a border not quite so 
broad as the other. Tliese distinctions are on the outside ; but Mr. John 
Van Voorst (the publisher of No. *2 on the list) has not been able to make 
the character quite so similar within. It is indeed a very poor and paltry 
imitation of Finden's work — to which the one is to the other as “ Hyperion 
to a satyr.” It is the duty of those who direct the public press to point out 
for reprehension all siicn attempts to pass off counterfeit coin — the base 
nature of which may not be immediately seen, until comparison with the 
true renders the relative, value of both apparent. 

The other publication — “ Illustrations of the Bible, from Drawinpcs by 
Westall and Martin” — contains ci^ht wood-cuts, with corresponding letter- 
prc.ss, for the sura of one shilling-'/, e. tlireo halfpence each, and paper and 
print for nothing. The work has been .sent into tlie world with a vast deal 
of pomp and parade. It has been putted on every wall of the metropolis, 
and is not worth the paste that has been spent iqion the placards. The 
idea of re-engraving Martin's print of the Deluge on wood — si*e about 
three inches by two —was certainly an original one; but it is unfortunate 
for a pa inter like Mr. Martitt, that he has fallen into the hands of those 
who will’render his genius a mockery. The cuts from Mr. Westall“s drawings 
have not, as Mr. Martin’s have, the advantage of being good in concept ion ; 
for them the tool of the engraver may amjdy suffice. The descriptions of 
the plates are pleasant specimens of prose nm just sach as we hear 

at a country fair, “ Notv, genimen,look to IherigWanil you shall see — now, 
ladies, east your ey<* to the left, and then you shall s(‘ 0 .” We dismiss this 
publication, regretting that a speculation which so sadly tends to deteriorate 
art, and render sacrc*cl subjects laughaWe, should ever have been engaged 
in by a publisher of enterprising and liberal spirit, who will waste his ener- 
gies in a worse than idle purpose. Had it proceeded from some small shop 
in Wych-streel, we :<hould liavc passed it by unnoticed. Under present 
circumstances such is impossible. 

We shall refer next month to the publication which stands at the head 
of the list of three. ’ It is, in every sense of the term, “ quite another 
thing.” 

#' 

Statue to Dr, Bnbinf^ion. — This memorial, by public subscription, has 
been awarded to Mr. Bchnos by the committee; and that distinguished 
artist is engaged to erect it in St. Paul’s (Jathedral. There w'as nmeh com- 
petition, and of the highest Order ; but Mr. Hehnes’ model obtained the pre- 
ference by a considerable majority of votes. 


THE DRAMA. 

DHURY-L.VNE. 

Lord By ron s tragedy of Sardanapalus has been produced at last. The at- 
tendance on the first night was great, the applause very loud and general, and 
at the close the tribute which is usual in cas<*s of perfect success was courte- 
ously and cordially paid — paid, however, as it appeared to us, rather in right 
of the just respect due to the memory of distinguished genius, than in present 
obedience to its power. The truth is (whatever may have been of late 
started to the contrary) that the intellectual mastery of Lord Byron lay 
not in the sphere of the drama. Thai was still to him a magic circle, andf 
when he strove to approacli it his wand broke and his hand withered. 
When he grappled with will or fate, he rose to ‘‘the height of his great argu- 
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ment:” when he ventured into ttie r^ion of S3rmpathy~the home and 
the life of the drama— he fell compamtively powerless. Secretty he knew 
this well— he knew his own nature too well to be ignorant ot it. Hence 
his abuse of those great men, the old English dramatists, whose Pfwer was 
moie various than his; for they could escape out of tke ^ 

dividual passions, and throw themselves into the great heart of the wwid. 
All that his Lordship could not dragtohimsell-tothetestortothelevelof 


rous times.-' Massinger, Ford, Heywood, Webstei^J-letcher, ueaumoni 
and the rest of thaWmmortal brotherhood, were, with his Lordship, old 
marl dramatists,'* “ turbid mountebanks,’* or anything else hw spleen sug- 
gested. With the same inner consciousness ol bis own detects, he ton- 
ceded and proclaimed a violent passion lor the unities. He 
uniform and unbending severity was more ^mirably fitted to t^e singly 
ness of his own power than the richness and yaricto ot the natuial schwi. 
He announced himself devoted, therefore, to the Greek model, the tragno 


cimma as une inin^ wuiu uu ~ ' si* * . 

siM^cted; and, save in the chorus'' in fact, i5ischylus and his { 2 :reat a.sso- 
ciates were to have one fellow -labourer more. (Had his Lordsaip read 
yKschyliis? or did he observe in reading some of his huest ti ageduvs, as 
Agamemnon or the Eumenides, that before the «^d(*nt iiiuigipation ol the 
true poet both time and place had vani.slunl?) iTiie result ol this labour 
was pi etty plainly hintedUit— -we were to have a real drama at last lor 
the noble poet - denied ilit the English had hitherto had a drama at all. 

* Next minute, however, in a fit of modest peltishness, he withuiew iioin us 
all hoiie of this, with all the expectations that his fine theories ol the stage- 
effect and excellence of the unities had awakened in play-goeis, ly juo- 
clainiing that, as to arJinff one of his plays, “ they might as well act the 

Prometheus of iEschyhis." . , . 

For a somewhat diftercnt reason, we think the noWe poet right, liis 
SardamjHtiM seems to us singularly unfitted for the stage. It 
tion, uicidcnt, and passion. It wants utterly the finer ehafactemfacs ot 
dialogue—" the old <iuick talk of the stage. ' It lias numberless hfte pas- 
sages^ undoubtedly, decided and daring things, stretelungs back “‘e 

dim and majestic {last, things of intensity as well as ’ 

but it has no relief of character or passion, notlung ot that various abun- 
dance of thought, of those “winged fancies,” of Uiat nioral 
patliy,and truth, which are in the great productions o our sta^, and wluch 
are indispensable for the purposes ot the theatre in its only ni^i ^ ^ 
dearing ^harncteristics-as a school of humanity. People do not go there 
as to a prison, to be cooped up within the range of an individual passion 
however stately, to be cabined and confined there with the glare around 
them ofone fixed and inveterate light; they go to the theatre to expand 
their thoughts, to roliei e the “ tightened breast, to wander in a Ireer woi tu 
than ihoir ow'n, and to have liglit around them there as glancmtr, vivid, 
and various a.s that which is reflected from the face of heaven. Now, m 
Seerdanapaius, llie sentiment and passion is hiilWidualized 
silken Prince of Nineveli and his Ionian Myrvlia are but diitcvent versions 
of the same selfish picture. He loves her out of the sense ot superiority 
and possession-she loves him out of a certain feeling of dignity it imiyirts 
to her slavery, and to be able to tell her greatly-vaunted loman ancestors, 
when she mav elsewhere meet them, that she had influence over the 
Syrian Monarch, 'fliey are always either kissing or complimenting ea<m 
Other, but the real trutli of love, the flower of the passion, is ^ntmg ut- 
terly. It wu-s Strang to observe the test to which this was toonght m 
actiiig, when, unmetotcly after the interview of the wronged wile with her 
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huslmnd, Myrrha Tlic effect was" grow in this eSctfeme— a City ease 

of cr?m. con. could not be worse in all absence of decency and sentiment 
The only characters, in short, meant to be of independent contrast in the 
play, (tbr Salamenes is only an ordinary, honest, bluff-spoken person,) are 
Arbaces and Beleses, and these are utter failures. Arbaces scorns and 
laughs at Beleses, yet is ruled by him against reason ancl lionour ; Beleses 
is as poor and inconsistent a pretender. 

All that could be done for tne play, however, under what have seemed 
to us such circumstances of disadvantage, was well nigh done at Dniry- 
lane. The allerafiom was originally "the work of Mr. Reynolds, but 
during the rehearsals, it received from Mr. Macready numberless changes 
and restorations, with touches (as that exquisite one at the close of the 
thiixl act) suggested by his accomplished skill as an artist. As an actor, 
lie mastered many of his personal disadvantages for the part by force of 
mind, but he could not master all. Yet the lietformance was unquestion- 
ably a tine one, if not one ol‘ the happiest. His true iierception of grace- 
ful comedy-rhis gaiety and elevation of style— his rich and earnest action — 
the. fine tones of his manly and melodious voice, as they tremble under a 
sweet excess of tenderness, or brin^ ujion our hearts their ideal sense of 
beauty, or come laden with the sentiment of old romance — Were all more or 
less llirown into the scene, and lent their generous grace to Sardanapatm. 
But Mr. Ma<3ready wanted more sutforin^ more passion, that he might 
have struggled with it and been shaken more. Miss Tree’s Myrrha was 
very beautilwl in the more dedicate and gentle passages of pathos ; Miss 
Phillips’s ZarinaVas a sdight but touebing performance; and Mr. Cooper's 
Salamenes was very effective. Of the rest w^hall say nothing, but of 
Mr. Stanfield's last scene, that it is very great indeed, and that the burning 
of the pile is excellently managed. But why does Mr. Jdaeready, bfefore 
ascending it, omit one of the best andjnost characteristic jj^ages in the 
play? 

Myn'ha (wAo has brought with the lighted torch a cupy answers the question of the 
• iitng'). 

’Ti« iny country’ ej custom to 
Make a libation to the Gods. 

SardanapqluM, * And mine 

To make liliations amongst men. IVe not 
Forgot the custom ; and althongli alom*. 

Will drain one draught in memory of many 
A joyous banquet past. 

^ COVENT GARDEN. 

Some theories of the philoso])bcrs, in regard to comets, say, if we recol- 
lect them rightly, that these eccentric bodies supply the suns of the celestial 
m^ehaniqiip with the subject-matter of light and heat. TriiJ^, in the dra- 
matic system, the theatres of Paris fulfil the same functions in respect to 
Covent Garden, with this little difference in the arrangement, that the 
borrower of the golden radiance here is erratic, while the contributor is 
stationaiy. It is an easy and pleasant way of management, this, of waiting 
upon the enterprise of our neighbours, and sharing in their successes with- 
out any participation in their failures and anxieties. This is a sucking of 
other people's brains to some purpose. Gustave, having received the stamp 
of Parisian popularity, was transferred to our boards, with all its glories 
about it, and at once commanded enthusiastic admiration here. Having run 
a glorious career, it is, naturally enough, succeeded another triumphant 
novelty from the same quarter. Heroftfs <>j>era of ie Prh aux CVemJis 
wafted across the Channel, the great breath of the French dilettanti bear- 
ing it along, and innumerable Tight and playful zephyrs of puff' circling 
about it. 
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Well, we have it now— (tinder Ule title of The ChaUense) ; ^d, to "let 
simile cease,'' we have itiothing very amazing, or in whicn a sober-minded 
person can find just grounds for the " tremendous " success w^hich it expe- 
rienced at the other side of the water. In plot, without the singularity of 
Gustave^ it is neither powerfully nor ingeniously put together. The music, 
however; is better than any we had heard of Herold's. His Zampa^ it is 
true, was a more ambitious effort ; but an opera of less interest than Zampa^ 
in proportion to its pretensions, one could scarcely have without a general 
publication and performance of the contents of the portfolios of all the 
chapel-meisters of Germany. In that production, there was a din of instru- 
mentation which left the ear too much stunned to appreciate nicely the 
melody with which it was sparingly interspersed. In Xe Pre aux Clercs 
Herold is evidently much happier. He had learnt some wisdom. He 
turned to the- feeling and elegancies of Italian music, and strove to com- 
bine them with the sparkling, spirit-stirring strains of the Auber school of 
France. 

We find in consequence, in this opera, much and various melody, full of 
character and expression ; but yet, on the whole, much more pretty than 
j)owerful. Some of his chorusses are striking and singular, but nope of 
them present a very rich tissue of harmony. We should say, in fact, that 
tJicre IS very little general design in the whole composition. It is a com- 
bination of parts without much natural ^connexion, or such judicious con- 
trast as tends to an effective Itesult. It is moderatcly^well sustained — in 
chai-ity, at least, we may go the length to say so. We must express at 
1 he same time an irresistible and pretty strong contempt for our native 
operatic company. Take ^em as singers and actors, and, the Gods know, 
they ai’e little credit to theland that owns them. From this remark, how’- 
evi'i%Ave inie(pMvp^ly except Phillips, whose Count de Comminge is a bold 
and pictureHW^^^'idbrniance — nor^would we subject Miss Shirreft* to] the 
entire rejiroacnV * 

[AVe find ourselves obliged to defer some notices of the other theatres 
until next month.] 


PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES, 

ROYAL ASTRONOMICAL .SOCIETY. " . 

At the anniversary meeting of this Society, among other points of less 
interest, the report of the council stated that the planetaiy Ephemeris, com- 
puted under the direction of Lieut. Stratford, and presented 1^ him to the 
Society, was printed. This Ephemeris will be distributed amdiig such per- 
sons as may he possessed of observatories, or who may be desirous of ob- 
taining it for the purpose of any astronomical inquiry. The council cott- 
gratulntedthe Sociely on the prospect of the reduction of the observations 
made hy Bradley, Maskelyne, Pond, and others. A plan was suggested at 
tlic meeting of the British Association at Cambridge, in June last, and a 
committee was appointed to wait upon Lord Althorp to point out the expe- 
diency and propriety of such a measure. His lordship, with the approba- 
tion of Earl Grey, immediately granted the sum of 500Z. for that purpose ; 
and the execution of the plan has been undertaken by Professor Airys from 
which arrangement the most beneficial effects to science may be expected. 
The report announced the appearance of the Nautical Almanac for 1834-5, 
which may be considered as forming a new era in practical astronomy. 
This work is IVamcd on the model proposed by the Society in 1830, under 
the sii])erinlendence of Lieut. Stratlbrtl, one of the most active Fellows of 
the Society, and well known for his great aotmracy and ability: the Nautical 
Almanac Vftbrds evjMy facility that the astronomer or navigator can re- 
quire. The council farther announced that the new standa^ scale, with 
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its stand and apparatdss, for comparative measote^ .was at leng;th completed 
under the direction of the committee. Nfuni^^ comparisons had been 
made with the Parliamentary standard in one of tne committee-rooms of the 
llousie of Commons, (which, by the. permission of the Speaker, has been 
appropriated to that purpose,) by Lieut. Murphy, R.E,, and several other 
Fellows of the Society conversant with the subject. After the. relative 
values of these two standards have been satisfactorily ^certained, compari- 
sons will be made with the standard bars connected with the trigonometri- 
cal survey in this country and in India, and also with other standards that 
are about to be xpd'de for different governments in Europe. Although 
several subjects were discussed in the council as deserving the medal this 
year, yet as only one subject was formaUy proposed, but not atterwarcls 
followed •up, no medal was awarded at* this anniversary. The coun^ 
viewed witli pleasure the active exertions which were being made m 
Europe, Asia, and Africa, for the promotion of astronomy, and re- 
gretted that no steps hml l)cen taken in America to encourage that 
science ; and that the hope which the council had indulged, from the tenor 
of the President’s speech in 1825, has been hitherto disappointed. In 
no part of the world, perhaps, would the establishment of a public observa- 
tory be attended with so much additional advantage to astronomy as in 
some portion of that vast continent, where various phenomena, not visible 
in these quarters of the globe, mi^ht be observed, and by means of wliich 
numerous data might be furnished for the improvement of navigation and 
geography. 

ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

The Fellows of the Society and visiters had the gratiheation, at a recent 
meeting, of hearing Lieut, llnrnes give a vivd voce account of a portion of 
his interesting travels in India. The narrative was desd||^e of gome of 
the countries beyond the north -westemif rentier of the BotB&iJ^>residency, 
and was illustrated by reference to a capital map, constructed by Lieutenant 
Bufnes himself, under the fostering auspices of Sir J. Malcolm. Our tra- 
veller started from Ciitch in 1 829-30, and went up the Riinn, a strange region, 
which he describes as entering the territories of the Rajpoot princes, whose 
ancestors had possession of the country 400 years ago. They hold it to be 
incestuous for relativ-es, however distant, to marry ; hence tiiey seek hus- 
bands fO|: theit’ daughters, and wives for their sons, among the neighbouring 
tribes; hence, also, the frequency of infant icicle ; the moment the infant 
female is ushered into the world, it is sniol hered in milk, in onler to preserve 
the honour of the family!'" Some years ago, a treaty was concluded between 
these princes and the British government, a binding ^clause of wliich Was, 
that this horrible practice should be abandoned. Thirteen years after this 
treaty was agreed to, 'when Tdcut. B. visited their territories, he found the 
ratio of population in some of the villages to be sDo males to^)40 females, 
or about one-sixth ; show ing clearly, that whatever might have been the 
humane feelings of the British government, the terms of the treaty were 
not adhered to. Leaving the Runn, Lieut, B. proceeded to Parkur, a coun- 
try which he describes as differing from every other in the world. For six 
months it is impassable from water ; the other six months of the year it is 
covered with an incrustation of salt, which forms an article of considerable 
traffic. The mountains of Parkur are composed of granite, while the neigh- 
bouring ones of Cutch are of sandstone. The chiefs of Parkur carry on a 
profftaole speculation in idolatry, at a certain season of the year ; the idol, 
a bit of msctble resembling the human shape, is taken by the priests and 
buried amongst the sand of the desert, whence; at carnival time, it is only 
to be brought for the worship of its devotees by earnest entreaties and large 
sums of money. The married women of Parkur are called soda wives s and 
are as much esteemed as those of Cutch are despised, though both terri- 
tories are within sight of eadx other. From Parlwr he proceeded into the 
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desert, which, thoiicfh so called, epontaneously produces vegetation su®- 
cient for sustenance, and^as wells of water at the depth of sixty feet. It 
is characterized thi’oughout by a succession of sand-hills, frowning one 
upon another. In many of these Lieut. B. found quantities of round qpartx 
pebbles— a curious geologicjil fact. The chiefs of this part of the Indian 
territory are descended from the sun ; those of Cutch from the moon* One 
of the former was visited by our traveller, who was kindly received by him* 
His castle had 175 towers; the water used by his household was drawn 
from adeplli of eighteen fathoms. The castle and surrounding buildings 
conveyed a good idea of the capital of a desert king. The floors of tiie 
palace were covered with rich cloth. The betcl-nut, in a golden vessel, 
was presented to Lieut. B., and 300 chiefs supported the dignity of the 
monarch, who appeared exceedingly anxious to cultivate an iiMercoursc 
with the British government. Alter detailing some horrid cruelties prac*- 
tised by some of these chiefs, Lieut. B. proceeded to the river Loonee ; then 
lo file capital of Joodpoor, the most flourishing principality in Rajasfhan. 
Threatened witli the hostilities of the Mahratta princes a few years ago, 
the ruler of Joodpoor jmt on the garb of religious insanity, kept to his 
limise, and had comnuinication only with his monks. For ten years he 
pursued this course ; us soon, however, as the storm blew over, lie threw 
off his insanity, resumed the reins of government, slew those chiefs who 
had been opposed to liim during the above period, and now governs Jood- 
])Oor with u vigour unecjualled in any other part of India. Proceeding to 
Ajinecr, the only place ui the Indian territory where the Creator is wor- 
shipped,— l*or the Hindoos only worship the Preserver,— Ueni. Biirnes visited 
the sacred stream, in which whosoever bathes has not only all his own sins 
washed away, hut those likewise of his relations. He was solicited for alms 
liy some of tli ej ii^ives who were in the stream. They assured him that his 
being an nothing; only give them a little idoney, bathe, 

and his lie forgiven. Ee, however, declined- to bathe, though 

he might have been glad to get rid of his sins at so cheap a rate. Alter 
some other interesting observations, Lieut. B. returned to CutcH; and 
finished lus narrative by pronouncing a well-merited «ulogy upon the en- 
couragement afibrded by the Geographical Society to such travellers as are 
willing to devote their science and their energies towards obtaining a more 
perfect knowledge of the globe we inhabit. 


, VARIETIES. 

The Niirer E.r/>?v////ow.— Accounts of this expedition, up to the 5th of 
January, [ui\c been received. At that date, Lander was on board the 
Curlew sliiji^f-war, on his way to Cajje Coast Castle, for the purpose of 
])rocuiing a navtieular s]iecies'of goods for the markets in the interior, of 
wliich he luul not previcnisly taken a sufficient supply. If suceessliil in 
this object, it was Ins intention to leturn to the mouth of the Nun, thence 
to rc-uscend the Niger for a third time, and endeavour to penetrate as far 
up llie river as Boussa. Previous to his last return to the coast, Lander 
and Lieutenant Allen hadjbrlimately reached Kabbcih, or Kabba, fa Fala- 
lah town,) in the iron steam-boat ; and, for llie space of thirteen or fourteen 
days, had maintained Jriendly intercourse, and carried on an advantageous 
trade, with its ijihal)ita:hts. The deptii of the water at that place was be- 
tween two and three fathoms ; and, as far as could be seen beyond it, the 
Niger was free from rocks and other olistructions, ahd assumed a majestic 
and very encouraging appearance. This important town is iniuibited by 
^Falatiihs ami negroes, and realizes the. expectations that had been formed 
of it, as i*egards its oi^tent, its wealth, and its population. A few Tuaricks, 
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from the borders of the desert, and other vmve observed by our 

countr3nnea in the streets of Rabbah. . 

Another important feature is, our travellers asoeiided the river Tsb^da 
as high as one hundred and fifty miles from its junction with the Niger. 
At that point, and at some distance below and above it, th^^iver was 
fbund to be intersected with islands, and comparatively shallow, alternately 
becoming broad and narrow, in proportion ns its channel was free from, or 
obstructed by, these islands. No traces of inhabitants appeared on the 
banks of this river ; and Lander and his valuable coadjutor were compelled 
to return to the Niger for want of provisions. All the natives in this part 
of the country agree in the assertion that the Tshadda communicates with 
Lake Tshad, the inland sea of Africa. They do. not haiaid this as a mere 
conjecture, but state it with confidence as a well-known and undisputed 
fact. On a small island neiir Atta, Lander has erected a kind of mud fort, 
which will also answer the nurpose of a depdt for British goods. This place 
has been named English Island : it possesses peculiar facilities for trading 
purposes in that part of tlie country. The King of Atta, who seems to 
liave formed an attachment to Lander, had presented him with four small, 
but very beaiftiful horses, which he succeeded in conveying to Fernando 
Po. Poor old Pasko, the black who buried Hekoni, is dead. He had joined 
the present expedition at Cape Coast Castle, and expired up the Niger, 
after a short illness. Lieutenant Allen has rendered an important service 
to the cause of science by the observations he nnule while on the Niger 
and Tshadda; he is cMCpecled lo arrive shortly from the coast of Africa. 
Lander has lost every symptom of his late severe indisposition, and looks 
as hardy as an Arab. He wears a luxuriant beard, which extends to his 
waist. < 

One of these animals has just been domid^AjA the Surrey 
Zoological Gardens. It is young (about sixteen months o«|8n^jlUM9^tame, 
with all the characteristics of the race? it looks, indeed, miniature 
rhinoceros, being about the height of Ihe largest nog, but more bulky. It 
is a curious object, and attracts much attention, even in these scenes of 
attraction, from bird^and beasts of so many interesting kinds. 

It appears by a Parliamentary return that, during the last year, 920 
soldiers were committed to the dilferent gaols in England, by sentences of 
courts-martial, for various periods of iini>risonment, instead of subjecting 
them to flogging, as formerly: that 3G were sent to (Janterbury, fjom the 
Dover garrison; 147 to Maidstone, whieli would take in the CJiatliam and 
"Woolwich' garrisons ; 145 to Brixton, principally from the London garri- 
son; 149 to Gosport and Portsmouth from the garrisons of these towns; 
and only //ve to Exeter. 

It appears from a Parliamentary return that 14 H captains and com- 
manders were appointed from lialf-pay to the command of ships between 
the 1st of July, 1830, and the 1st of July, 1833. Of these, eight had been 
in the ser\ice 50 years, 10 more than 45 years, nine above 40 vears, 50 
above 30 years, and 48 above 20 years. (Ja))tain Charles Bulfen, C.B., 
has been the longest, and tiie Hon. G. Grey the shortest period in the 
navy. In the same ofiicial return, we observe there are now only .seven 
midshipmen in the service who have passed their examination for lieu- 
tenants prior to 1823. 

We are happy to announce that Sir John Herschel arrived safe at the 
C.ape of Good Hppe op the 16th of January last, and that he has succeeded 
in landing all his instruments in good order. His first obj(*ct was to seek 
out for* a convenient place where be might erect an observatory, and he has 
happily .succeeded in finding one which combines all the advantages re- 
quired for such an e.stablishment with all the beauties of the most pic- 
turesque country ; and be is in hopes tliat, before the summer months are 
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over, he shall have coiipimene^ his astronomical observations. His voy^e 
out was extremely fav(^|L|rable ; not one day of adverse wind, nor anything* 
like boisterous weather."^ We trust that his exertions in the cause of science 
will be crowned with success. Sir J. Herschel left England on the 13th of 
November last, in the Catherine Stewart Forbes, along witli Sir B. d’Urban, 
the new Covernor-Gene^ of the Cape of Good Hope, and lett Portsmoij]^ 
only about ten days befive the commencement of that series of destructive 
gales whose effects were so much felt in every part of Europe : we hav^, * 
therefore, peculiar pleasure in communicating to the public this 'earliest 
announcement of his safe arrival ; and cannot too warmly congratulate the 
friends of science that instruments, whose magnitude and space-penetrating 
power have been so long4uly appreciated in our own country, should be 
about to be directed to the splendid celestial canopy of a southern hemi- 
sphere by the illustrious philosopher himself, who has been so long accus- 
tomed to their use, and whose aevotion to astronomical science^and self- 
expatriation in its cause, cannot, we thinkj’freceive from his OTUntrymen 
too much of their admiration and applause. — Aihenceum. 

An account of the total amount of money which, on the 0th of January, 
1834, was in the Exchequer, or remained to be received on account of Ways 
and Means ; also, of the several sums of money which would probably 
remain to be defrayed on account of the Supplies of the undermentioned 
years respectively, and the surplus of the Ways and Means at the disposi- 
tion of Parliament : — 


Ways and Means applicable to the Outstanding Supplies 
of the undermentioned yearn • • • 

OuTSTANDiNo Surri-ifis. 

1826—1826 ' • • ^,<4 
1827 — 

i 821 ^ 

1880 . * 

1831 • 

1832— 33 

1833- ^4 


X7, 838, 412 2 6| 


lOiSU— 'XOAU ^ 

1827 iigaia 

iW'vW 


£2,027 0 3 
85 1 Oi 
* 20 8 3 

3 10 2 
7,318 6 Ji 
417,382 2 7: 
410,233 18 
0,430,158 10 0 


r«7,276^ 11 


Surplus Ways and Means (424,225/. 6 *. lid. included, 
being the unappropriated balance of the Navy Grant, 

1832 — 33) at the disposition of Parliament • • ^662,162 11 3} 

WhiteheUi Treasury Chamhers, March 24, ]834;0^ T. SlPRii^ RrCK. 


BMe of Crime in the Metropolis, — The official criminal returns for 1833 
have been ]mnted, from which it appears that the whole number of clmrges 
brought belbj e the metropolitan Magistrates by the new police during Ihe 
year amounted to 69,959, showing a decrease, compared with the^previous 
year, of 7684 offences. The analysis of the returns shows, howevfei‘, that 
a Veiy large proportion of the charges arc of a very serious character. -Out 
of the wliole^^umber, it appears that no less than 27,000 have been dis- 
missed by the Magistrates as unsupported by proper evidence. The largest 
items in the catalogue of the offences appear to be^ 

Dhinken charges brought before the Magistrates^;/* . • 11,393 

Ditto discharged hynjiie Superintendent • ^ • 18,487 

Disorderly characters . • . 'Wa • 6,721 

Prostitutes, • * • • • • 3,427 

Assaults • • • m i • d,731 

Larcenies • *' * « • 73868 

Suspicious characters . • « • » • 3,201 

Vagrants 0,,737 

Out of the large number of 29,890 drunken chargee, no less than 12,000 
appear to have been females. 
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Improvements in Paris, — ^The reproach which hhs so lon{? rfested on 
lan4« that she is the only nation whoso monuments require pl^tecftion, is 
paaeing away--^t leasts so far as France is concei|^ ; for the Parisian j^o« 
vernment has found it necessary, not only to surftund the Exchanjire with 
an iron palisade* but also to defend the ci-devant Temple of Glory* the Ma- 
deleine^ and jthe approaches to the Pantheon by simitar barricades. The 
works at the Madeleine, which, it ’"is now decided* is to he a churOh instead 
of a temple* are advancin^r very fast ; and it is said that M. Paul Delaroche 
is commissioned to execute ei|?ht large pictures for its interior. A neW 
prison, which is to be finished in twb years, is about to bo erected in the 
Rue de la Roquetto, to supply the place of the Bic^tre. Roland's statue of 
Napoleon^in white marble, seven fettt high, is to be replaced in the public 
hall of thelnstitute, for whiob<it was originally executed. — Loudon's Archie 
tectural Magazine, 

Bamn Hagel, the Austrian botanist, who lately visited the Neilgherry 
Hills, in India, declares that the unknown varieties of trees and shrubs 
existing there alone exceed ten thousand. The wild-rose runs up to the top 
of the highest trees, and grows to the thickness nf four or five imdies. A 
delicious specimen of orange, but not exceeding a filbert in size, is also found 
there. In the orange valley below Kotagherry, about 4500 feet above tlio 
level of the sea, numerous fruit-trees are round, amongst which are the Wild 
fig and lemon ti*ee, the latter bearing fruit little inferior, in size and llavour* 
to that of Spain. 

Fall of a Meteoric Stone in NortU Jlf^erica , — “ On the J|i|||f February, 
between the hours of twelve and one aclock, 1 heard uu eHulln^^ sup- 
posed, of a cannon, but somewhat bliarpeP. I imn^iately with a 

({uick step about twenty paces, when my attention was arrested by a buzzing 
noise^ which increased to a much louder sound, as if somellimg was rushing 
over my lieud., atid in a few seconds I heard something fall : tlic time which 
elapsed IVom my first hearing the explosion, to the falling, might have been 
fifteen secmiiSb. I then went with some of my servants to 11 nil where it hud 
fallen, hut did not at first succeed: however, in aj^bort time the place was 
found by my ceqk, who dug down to it, and a stoije was discovered about 
two feet beneath tlie surface ; it was sensibly warm, and had a strong sul- 
phureous sipell^ It was of an^obloiig shape, weighing six toon pouiids^und 
seven ounc^. II has a hard, ^treous surface. 1 liave coin ersed with nuny 
persons, living over an extent of perhaps fifty miles square : some heara 
explosion ; while others heard only the subsequent whizzing noise in the air, 
Au ag^pee in stating that the noise appeared directly -over their heads. The 
day waa perfectly fine and clear. There was but one report heard, and but 
one stone fell to my knowledge. There was no peculiar smell in the air, 
fell within 250 yards of my house." — Hanjenoy, Maryland.-^Ftvm the Ame-' 
rican Journal of Science. 

An analysis of this aerolite gave the following results : — 

Oxide of iron >*; • f , 24.00 * 

of . . . • 1.25 

SUioia, with • 3.40 

Suiphar, a ^ ' 

y. ' 

A letter from Kertbh (Russia), of the 2d of Januaiyr gives the following 
particulars : — “ In a tumulus near Mont d'Or was lately discovered an 
ancient tomb, and a great variety of very curious articles — such as orna- 
ments in gold, cloths, also in gold, with suiuc beads in relief of women and 

Jifiry.«<»V0]L, XLI. MO. OLXl, 1 
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oxen ; bracelets in bronse^ rams' beads at the end ; a metal mirror* a 
sponge* a small cup cov<^ Hfj^ Mack vamisb; a piece of linen doth of a 
very fine tissue, vith wbkia tbe woman’s body ^as covered. The whole of 
the garments appeared, on the opening of the tomb* to be in a perfect state 
qt preservation ; but when touched, it foil into small fragments. A portion 
of It, more resisting thamanother, lyas retained for the museum of Xerldi. 
•The wholo were contained^in a Im*l Qf Junfper-wood.” 

Professor Dohereiner, at Jena* has discovered another most remttfkaVIe 
property in platina and iridium. He found that either of these metaU, in 
its extreme state of hno division, (such os may bd obtained by its solution in 
sulphuric acid, being mixed with certaih organic matters* and excluded 
from the influence of light,) on drying in the absorbed from ^,00 to 
times its volume of oxygen gas, without combitimg with it chemically, and 
compresses it with a power which is oq[ual to the pressure of from 800 to 
1000 atmospheres. Such a great mcchapical attraction in a metal for oxygen 
gas is hitherto without any example, and at once explains all the previous 
discoveries made by Doebereiner of the extraordinary chemical effect of 
those two metals in connexion with various oxidated substanoes and atmo- 
spheric air. Dot^borciner supposes that this attractive powgr, properly used, 
will load to greater discoveries than have yet l>oen made. Another interest- 
ing discovery made by Doebereiner is, that ether, at the temperature of 90*^ 
of Reaumur, hums gradually, and a pole blue flame, which is only 
perceptible in the dark, and which will not set anything on lire ; hut which 
18 Itself 80 intiammable, that, on being approached by a lighted taper, it 
instantly changes into a high-spreacung, brilliant name. — Allgemetm 
Zeitung. 

The lu Saxony are petitioning the State for a partioi- 

patiofi^^!jjyi|||PP and political rights of the rest of the oommunity. At 
present, onlJrplfotocted^owB ard suffered in Saxony 5 and the proteetion 
only extends to a man and wife, and the children yet dependent on them. 
On every marriage, and fur every fam^y which is estamisked, a aepamte 
proteotioir must be obtained at great expense. Thdy are allowed m have 
vonly two Jewish sonuntb, and only to engage in partieulat txadea* Imm all 
trudos wliicli ha\o guilds, from all public offices, ffrom tho anhy, and from 
the law, they are excluded. They may only in lieiptic and Drmen dwell 
within the cit} ; and at Dresden they must, on ovei 7 ftre in the town, pay a 
flue of ten thalers. 

C^tapi Salaun, of the ship Mela) o, lately arrived froql Sumatra, has 
broiffiirwith him a living tapir, a very curious animal, which had never yet 
been hcen alive in Europe. The height of the tapir is three feet and g hgh;* 
its h 120 that of u cow% It has the head and snout of the hog. Its uppOf Hp 
is elongated, like the clmihaut’s trunk, but it is much shorter; it u^ea this 
tjjgnik to take up ith food. Jts legs are thick and short, and resemhm those 
»oP*tho ilejihunt. Its fore-feet have each four toes, with nails ; the hind-feet 
onl) tfavt'o. It has the back cu^^ed, and is without a tail. Its colour, 
f’mm the bhouldor to tlie haunches. Is white ; and the rest of the body— 'that 
is, tlie fore part and the hinder part, black, eximt ihe oars, which are tipped 
with white*. Its hair is very short, and 'its ^es^amtd}, like those of a hog. 
Ill the ihiy it sleeps, and||iats little; in the night it is &nd oontinually 

eating. It is goou-natureiL It is not earni^^||DUs; hpt feeds U}ion the bark 
uml sprouts of.tregifcr Plantt* and especially fruit that has fallen from the 
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Wribn, diiring the dbeu^sion on the taxation ot the comtiy on the 4e- 
velopfnent of the outlines of the Mittiater's sehemeof finance fortheocgnini; 
year, lord A^thorp stated Wa determinatihh to oS the houses tax in 
preference to the duty, or any pdrtion of the duty on wait, the boon to the 
landed jinterest, the tub throwiS out to the whale, nis Lordship antidpated. 
would be found in the reUef that interest would obtain jfrom certain wea* 
sores about to be pressed—tooniiiiuling tithes and amending the poor-jaws. 
The ministers plans touching both tnese great questions nave wen lust 
su^Hted to Parliament ' ” ^ ^ . 

The prdect for ooinmul%g the tithes may be reduced to these simple 
hc^s. The total of the costof each county of the kingdom is to be ascer* 
tained by ||he actual sum .paicLwheijh it is found the vdue of the land and 
the amount paid for its hive iSk a fair equality » but where any doubt 
exists, the land is to be valued The amount of tithe is tP be estimated in 
a similar way. These two sums being known, the ratio the one bears to 
the other is alwiws to be considered as the basis of the future amoupt of 
tithe. For instance, if a fairo let for lOOf. per annum, the tithe now pidd 
upon it, taken upon an average of the last five years, being 20/., the tUne in 
IXiture will be a fifth o( the rent. Arable land is to ne charged with 
double the amount of tithe paid by pasture. The tithe to be paid by the 
landlord, and noi by the tenant. A power of redemption at twenty^fiva 
years' purchase is to be allowed the proprietors of lana. 

But that the church may not be lujur^, the land is to be subject to a 
valuation every seven years. Hop^grouads are |p be subie m^ to an ad- 
ditional charge. Lay impropriations to be dealt mth mdH||i||^ 
as the property of the church. 

This measure has been so short a time\>efore the publioTwm its details 
have a seeming obscurity in them so unfavourable to the formation of any 
decided opinimi^, that the general sentiment has hardly yet begun to be 
formed^ x et it does nht seem to be satisfactory. As a measure of rehefi 
It to be qonfined to two particulars ; — first, the establishment of 'a 

fixed ;mtio of charge; and secondly, removing all collision between the 
ocenmier^and the deigyman. Into its political merits it is not our place to 
enter, but it must be ob\ious that it fails infinitely (altogether, indeed) 
.short of that adjustment of church matters for which the country is ripe. 
Nor dp we ]^eeive that its foundations are laid in equity. The c^plaint 
of th^ interest, in so far as the charge ujion their propert^isj|PQn« 

oefii^d, always been that the clergyman derives a portion of the benefit 
fipqm tlie capita and skill of the cultivator, to which he has no title. Hie 
tithe is of the land, not of either of the accessories above-mentioned. Now, 
in wimt way, and to what extent does Lord Althorp's proposal obviate thif, 
difficulty ? Not at all.^ Because the occasional valuation at the 
ration of every seven years wiU give the church precisely the game advaft*** 
tage (a little of the qommandT is taken away) she now enjoys. A^^ither 
unshunned consequence^ is, it will limit the duration of leases to tbalt 
period. For it is obvjofis waxno landlord, after this has become law, wiV 
let his estate for a term, and for this reason ; — He finds a substantial 

tenant,— a person of eamal,ltotefligepce, and inddstiy. This is the main 
object: wbatlbliow^ ThaflWer sets to work to get his land intothp 
highest state of cultitatim> intb the most productive under, say, 

a tourteen or twenty-gpe years lease. If the fkrm fiapp^ to be let down,^ 
as is the case with nine out of ten just now, at the Expiration of the first 
seven years of the lease it will have become much more valuable. And 
this probability is enhanced by the amendment of the poor-laws; whiobf 
If ewied into effect accordii% to the design, must cause much omre 
feotive mployment of labour and muob mgre produgUva tillage. Tbfi 
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consequences, then, are. dear* Eith^ the landowner must let, his land 
under the certainty of<^iin;f0definite addition to his tithe* which will be an 
Abstraction of so much ftbm his rent in the exact proportion of its, rise* or 
he must limit his lease to the period the existing tithe valuatiopL has to run, 

which is in clfect to limit to that duration the efforts of the farmer. 
Nothing we conceive call: be less calculated to meet and obviate the postu- 
late, or what is worse, be more injurious, because it imposes a direct check 
to the exertions of the agriculturist. It will do nothing more nor less than 
uhsettle the whole system of leases. When time shall be given for the 
cool examination of the point, this wiU be clearly discerned, unless, there* 
fore, the landowner is prepared to admit that the rewards of ecclesiastical 
service are to rise with" the rise of the value land, derived from the 

skill, capital, and industry of his tenant — the lail| thing, we imagine, he will 
be inclined to admit — ^tho%cheme is to him worse than useless, for it takes 
the thorn out of the side of his tenan^o i!|^ in his own. 

The ratio tithe bears to rent is certainly much above a fifth. For 
example: — The average rent of the county of Norfolk, which we select as 
being the most highly cultivated, and the most indebted, perhaps, to capi- 
tal and skill, barely reaches for its arable, an^^perhaps do6|i not quite reach, 
a pound per acre. The. average of the tithe is about (perhaps a few 
fractional pence under) seven shillings per acre. One third, therefore, is 
nearer the relation of value than one-fifth. 

We come next to the measure for amending t\ie poor-laws, — the subject 
1:^ far the most important to the mbrals, property , and safety of the country 
that can present itself for consideration to the legislature. Ministers have 
adopted (so far as the plan is at present developed) the report of their 
Commissiongra^o the l9»ter. The proposal is in its greater bearings as 

All ifl fN i igj C^ilnowances, as they are called, to paupers are to cease ; and 
when a man cannot find work he is to be sent to a worjehouse. Parishes 
are to unite to build and endow (so to speak) workhouses. The entire 
r^ulatioii of the conduct of parishes is to be referred to a central board 
, sifting in London, — who are the only hands where any discretion is to be 
lodged, and the discretionary power delegated to them is vast indeed. 
Settlements are to be reduced to one or two heads, r—bii’th and occupancy 
of houses or lands to a given amount. All charge for illegitimate children 
is to devolve upon the mother ; the imputed father is to go free : thus the 
gravamen of the oiFence is to be thrown entirely on the female ^an op- 
pressiv^nactment whifli necessity alone can excuse, for it is, to all intents 
and lipurposes, the victory of the man over the lion, of which the noble 
beast very justly remarked, the man was the painter. How far it may be 
politic to environ the chastity of the female with the fear of incurring all 
the evil and all the punishment of her transgression, we are not prepared 
t(\ say ; but it appears to us that the vice is ^couraged on the one side 
exactly in the same degree as it is repressed on the other. The terror may 
operate moiie strongly on the softer nature ; yet, since the child must be 
maintained by the parish if not by the father, the poor mother will stand 
much ill the same position. But we have reversed the order in. which we 
ought to have taken the matter. 

. The fii'st and most momentous question is — whether the scheme be prac- 
icable ? It takes for granted, observe, that &ere is sufficient employment, 
^ if it were honestly apught. It assumes that there is no redundant popula- 
tion ; and that, bdphe simple magic of withholding allowance, the idle 
xnan will find wotK. ^ So absolute and entire a coniradiction of received 
opinions, — confirmed by a parish-rate of seven, millions annually, by the 
increase of private alms and of plunder in an almost equal ratio, by the 
complaints of the whole kingdom,— must be i^pceived, by vmatever evidence 
supported, with great hesitation : for the inquiries of the Commission's, 
WM as they have been» must necessarily be incomplete, and not less pro- 
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partial ; since those persons who have emptied their testimony are* 
in general; those who, hav^ succeeded in loweirini^^tt^ rates,-— the bulk of 
the kingdom is silent* if not unexamined. ask, is it to be con- 

ceived that the wh^ agricultural interest, -Owners > and occupiers alike — , 
men with capital as well as men without, — should concur in permitting so 
vaHt an expense, if it be only estimated at one*half the amount of poor*s- 
rate---sa^ t nree millions and a half— to be wasted upon idleness, when they 
might employ the same amount (for they pay it chiefly) upon productive 
labour? Again, if we look at the facts which eve^whero surround : — In 
the village in which we are now writing there is a population of twelve 
hundred, where, thirty years ago, there was not five hundred ; yet not one 
acre has be«»n added to tlie area <Jf»eihployment, nor any kind of manufac- 
ture Tvienty-eight men now on the roads ; and if the wives and 
children of them be takel^nto computation, n^t less than IVom sixty to 
seventy persons must be ifent to the district wArkhouse the first day the 
allow'ances are discontinued, |||lBay||iothing of much allowance panted in 
aid of wages. Every village near ^ in the same state — some of them not 
to the same extent, but all overpeopled. 

It has been u^ed that the flind now dissipated in poor's^rates will be set 
loose for the wa|^s of labouai^ Is ndt the same fund, wc ask, in the hands, 
and at the command of, those who now pay it, and do they not prefer to 
pay it for idleness ? What but a strong conviction, or some stronger pre- 
ventive, should thus operate ? Are not the numbers of the people calcu- 
lated to increase, by Mr. Senior himself (one of the Commission), at one 
thousand per day? How, then, is employment to be foimd, unless the axiU 
be increased ? It seem^to us that the scheme will turn out impracticable;: 
iinless this be done, and that its chief results will be but new burthens, 
thus to be laid on the present sufferers, to the a^unt cost of the 

new workhouses, central board, and, indeed, of the eutirra|i||yast 
ner}" thus to be created. « ‘ 

^till the principle of the measure is, wc are persuaded, the right prin- 
ciple — namely, to make every man dependent, so far as is possible and 
practicable, upon hisiowrn exertions. So long as allowances eke out wages, 
pauperism must increase ; but the exchiciating difficulty is not encountered 
by these propositions of the Report, nor by the calculations of the Mi- 
nisters. When Lord Althorp computes upon the rise of wages, he forgets 
that wages, like everything else, arc sulijcct, and fluctuate according, to 
the law of demand and supply ; he forgets the severity of the present com- 
petition in the labour-market— *a .severily which will be augmented indefi- 
nitely;by forcing— literally forcing — so much more lahoip into thM market. 
At present, these points have not been discussed in Parliament, xueriobject 
df all parties seems to have been not to excite or inflame. But they must 
bo met; if not, they will be discovered when too late — when the practice 
is to be^n, and when the whole labouring population will be exasperated 
by the suddenness of the .change, and the peril of the prospect. The lesser 
consideration, though it woulc^ have appalled a former generation of Eng- 
lishmen, and shows how one great evil deadens or hardens the mind against 
another, is the delegation of so enormous a power as the management, dis- 
tribution, and appropriatioi^, (virtually, at least) of so vast a Aind and so 
vast a power as the whole uarochial management of the country to a 
Board of Commissioners. There have been times when the bare proposi- 
tion would have seemed so4nonstrous, that it would have provoked rebel- 
lion; but the necessity-— the obvious necessity — ^j^as created a fearful 
impression, which leaves no room for constitutio||d objections. Yet, 
though the uncertainty in the introduction of tho meagre was complete/^ 
the work is yet to be done. The difficulty may, we think, be met by pro- 
visions (of which a general inclosure might be a main and most effectual 
agent) for employing those.who cannot find work, without cag^ them in 
pikonsi under the name of workhouses. It is a proposition in morals by 





fio kMttitfifi e^kbUBhed. that, id bMak down the xm$ who lamp 

lur ahy ^anee» be left Hifltboul intjl the 

apodes of intentionally-infticted pnvatioh, Will be ioltofoifi the toomlidti 
"of society : indeed. We bold to consider it a ootopl^^iloii idul 

We even doubt whetlier it Oan be justifted on any g;mumt of elinediettcy. 

^ JShe depression of the jHrice of wheat, hitherto cpnsidered not easily to be 
accounted for, has, in a good degree, been cleared up by the pubUOation of 
tables, which show the comparative ouantities brought into the port of 

fe ndon in each year, between September and March, ftom 1829 ^ 1634, 
ese tables are as under : — 


aSth B«pt. to 
8Ut March. 

Enouhh. 

ficoToa^ 


Qra.!! 

Flour.' 

' Sacka. 

Vrtaeat. 


Whoat. 

Qra. 

Flour. 

Saclnu 

1829—1830 

122,746 

214,344 

^147 

246 

5,301 

9,102 

1830—1831 

90,158 




00 


1831—1832 



42,082 

iB^ 

72,yi$ 

48,11^ 

1882—1833 



4,194 

1,237 

iiviTn 

13,117 

1883—1634 

109,945 

212,717 

6,461 

1,143 

11,997 



excess of 1831 — 1832 was caused by the influx of Scotch and Irish 

I the increase is in the wheat, the decrease in the flour. The increase 

jbservable in liondon has been accompanied by J corresponding augmen- 
tation at all, or nearly alL the country markets. The stock in Ireland and 
S tyi ^ yand is simulation is therefore at a stand ; and the weather 

wheats looking^so well, and theeeason so Ibrward, there 
is little prob^ility (we must luways speak cautiously in predicting the 
Slate of markets) of any rise on this side harvest. The wheat trade conti- 
nues pretty nearly in the same stale, varying from^44^. to 52b., according 
to qualities ; flour rather steadier — ^the last price of the best town-made 
ranges ftom 45b. to 48b., accoi-ding to the buyer ; ship-marks from 34s, to 
3fBs, ; barley 24b. to 45b. 

It is impossible for the fanner to have better weather. The barley is 
coming up lieautifully ; and the wheats, though a liHle yelloW| from the 
long-continued and sharp north and north-easterly winds, are exceedingly 
flourishing. Hoeing istiegun, ahd yet not too early: for the plants are 
getting H^h and rank. The general progress of vegetation has been re- 
tarded by the drought, as well as by the cold blasts ; and there is little 
more grass now than at the date of our last report. Some warm rains 
would make “ the countiy kindle round” in a very few hours, and Nature 
put on her brightest livery of green, leaving the colour of the eartii only 
visible where the soil is preparing for turnips. 


RURAL ECONOMY. 

Grre^B.— A variety of causes have been assigned for that disease in 
forced grapes which produces a shrivelled appearance in the fool^taiks of 
the bunches, a04 also a want of size and colour In the berries, m^e espe- 
cially in the Froni^{P,nB ahd Muscats. Some consider that it prbcfw frpWt 
the roots being too deep in the ground : others think that it is occasioned by 
the temperat\ire df the earth in which the root grows (when planted Cntside 
the house) being so much lower than that of (be atmosphere within ; oiul 
Some attribute the disease to a want of air. Having observed tlmt em^ly 
{breed grapes are in general free frmn th^^sOase, and that it neVeS o^tUn 
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tyii'* and having siwdlhiiti^^ 

4Mmmy oViu*«iba«n-pipew«i^^ it« nonoiusioii 

Huit the name iffmgnatioti of oold moist a{f» end the tenlcdv the applHmp 
tionof heat to an extent (even in summei^ When the Wdaliiiet it dondy) 

at to admit evmywann of opening the windows adRoletitlty to^oomion 
a free mroolation of air« This {dan hat been practised with oomplete euo*^ 
cMNMU-^fltirdidfier s Magmine^ 

GhimAier Burl^.-^Ai a meeting of the United Sast Lothian Agrieul- 
tural Society, the committee was authorised td oflSsr a premium fk the 
most satis&ctoiy report of the comparative vafte of Chevtdicr barley, as 
compared with other varieties. This premium has been awarded to Messrs* 
O-eorgewDunlop and Co., Linton, for barley grown on their form of Knowes, 
When they produced anwoount of the compamtive trial made between two 
kinds of barley, sown On the 6th of April, lli3, after a crop of rutabaga 
turnips ; one-third of whieh waa^ten off by slieep, the other two-thiids 
carted Wff the field \ the soil a light gravel* the produce as follows Che- 
valier, per Scots acre,^82 bushds 3 lippies ; ditto straw, 241 stones 12}lb., 
tw* 6314ib, Common, per Scots acre,— 77 bushels; ditto straw, 212 stones 
2|lb., or 46aMb. ^ 

1%e Mae 6f Wheat ivtrini* the last 19 IVarj. — By order of the 

House of Commons, an official account has been published of the average 
price of Wheat and the Funds, The following is a copy of that relative to 
wheat, and is headed — “ A return of the Annual Average Money ^r 
Wheat, as quoted in the Gazette, published by authority, from 111 
1834." « 


Teara 


Average Price. 

Yaan. 


Average Mee 



A 

#. d. 


• 

t* (f. 

1816 « 
1816 ' « 

4 

• 

4 * • 

63 a 

76 2 

1825 

1826 

■ 

1817 • 

« 

« 

94 0 

^1827 

• 

. T 66 9 

1818 


• • 

83 8 

1828 

• 

. • 60 6 , 

1819 • 

• 

• 

72 3 

1829 

• 

« « 66 3 

1820 « 

• 

• • 

65 10 

1830 

» 

* • 64 3 

1821 « 

• 

• 

64 6 

18.31 

» 

* • 66 4 

1822 


• 

43 3 

1832 

• 

• • 68 8 

1823 . 

• * 

* 

51 9 

1833 

• 

. * 52 11 

1824 


• • 

62 0 





By the above, itllleems that 52s. ll^f. was the average of last year, whilst 
Ma is Ihe average of the whole nineteen years. 

Skinless Oats , — ^At a late meeting of the Warwickshire Agricultural 
Society, a specimen of the Avenaica Fannay or skinless oat, "was pro- 
duced by the Rev. Mr. Knott, which had been plucked that morning out 
of a piece of ground belonging to that gentleman, at Wormloighton. It 
was produced from seed furnished to him by Mr. Trucker, of Heanton, 
Punenardon, near BamsUple, Devonshire. According to the account fiir- 
nished by that gentleman, it Was grown in the season of 1830, for the first 
time it was ever produced in Great Britain, by Thomas Drenzy, Esq., of 
Clehemon Hall, who obtained the seed through a friend of his at Rotter- 
dam, whither it was imported from Shantag, a remote district in China% 
and was quite unknown to Europeans till within these three years. The 
advantages which this extraordinary and valuable grain possesses over all 
other kmds of oats^ are numerous, namely t — When threshefl from the 
eheat It, is exactly like oatmeal, and it is fit for imme^te use for bulinary 
purpoiair, and eveiy other sort which oatmeal is cottsumed for, the grai^ 
teng qhlte free from eveiy particle of rind or husk. The i^vour is deh- 
Ctous, and it contains much more farinaceous matter. There is, of course, 
eousiderable saving of oats, and of expense of kiln-drying, &c. ; and 
one peck contains more nutritious food for a horse than three pecks of 
boUWlOti oats, the produce is most astonishing, the average being twenty- 
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« 'tlix butdsr^ of fourteen stones to the Irudi aere» tKe^iQPEact quantity grown 
by Mr. Drenzy on one acre. It was not sown till the 4th of May, 1830, 
and was reaped early in August in the same year. It is remarkably hardhr» 
add well adapted for this eiimate. 

JEiqfebvres Improved Plougk.^A very ingenious improvement in this 
implant implement has been added to the coUeetion at the Museum of 
National Manuiaetures. The formation of the throat and mould-boards 
give to it a very light and easy appearance ; whilst it requires far less 
strength of team in the management. It is much lighter and more con- 
tracted than the old turrfjfwrest, or Kentish plough ; and is not only less 
costly in the first instance, but also in the subsequent Expense of the 
repairs, as the friction on all its parts is greatly lessened. It may be easily 
managed by any boy who is capable of conducts^ the hoi^es, as it does 
not require to be held or okanged, but at the eiwls of furrows, when the 
bottom of the mould boards can be shifted by the simple alteration of the 
pins at the handles, and leaning the plough on the heel while the horses 
are turning round. It is capable of acting as a double mould-boaid, by 
changing the stay which runs through the sole, or heel, for % hjpger one, 
so as to keep the bottom of the mould-boards at the same dbflame as the 
immoveable upper parts ; and it will work as well as a furroW^plough, by 
taking away the stay altogether. 


USEFUL ARTS. 

^ikfe(Urinal application of Mineral Magnetiem . — A new remedial agent, 
in the form of Mineral Rfagnelism, is now exciting a great degree of 
nttilrrti’nf ninniff|1*tf the medical profession ; the -mode ojLadmiiiistration 
consistingfarereLV in the passing uH a powerful i^agnel o^r the affected 
parts, in those local or constitutional diseases ibiwhich it is efficacious. 
From the resulls of its successful applications, which have been made 
known through the medium of “The Lancet/’ it mustiunquestionably soon 
attain n high rank amongst medical auMliaries. It has been very success- 
fblly and extensively applied by Dr. E. J. Blundell, a physician who held a 
bigh ofRcial situation in the Belgian forces, and who also eiyoys confidiii^ble 
reputation as an eminent and scientific practitioner at h^e, and the results 
of whose practice are sufficient to establish its efficncj(?as a poviwrtVil and 
specific agent in all diseases connected with the nervous system. Irf a recent 
number of “ The Lancet/’ the Editor announces a case treated by Dr. 
Blundell, at St. Thomas' Hos])ital, one of tie doloreux, in the middle fingOrs 
of the left hand, in which the whole phalanx of medical remedies, morpinne, 
strychnine, prussic acid, the lobelia inflata, and carbonate of iron, to the 
amount of sixteen ounces a day, had lieen employed, but without the 
slightest influence in diminishing the intense suffering of the patient, who, 
with the expectation of relief, had three times applied for the amputation of 
the affected arm as constituting his sole hopes of providing effectual miti- 
gation from the severe inveteracy of his disorder, which otherwise could 
only be subdued by death. Every application of the magnet was attended 
with the most decided symptoms of relief, and in the course of a few appli- 
cations the signs of a permanent recovery were very apparent. Several 
other cases of recovery, in confirmcd<gout, qnomalous yheumatic affections, 
neuralgia, toothache, tie ddoreux, hystcri3,^c., have been published in 
that Journal, sufficient to Convince the most sceptical of the Ui^lmbted 
efficacy of the remedy in the alleviation and cure of nervous disotdem. A. 
recent number ofTOis Journal contains a description of three oases; one 
was an anomalous form of tic dol(H*eux; a second was a vheumatio 
affection of the hand and arm, the severity of which had beon much 
aggravated by the previous remedi^ and a third was that of a 
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GDOstant thr<^bin|^ btirnii^ Bensation of the leltlieiSe oC the^fauee, fm 
thooghhet needleas; were thrust itm the flesh. This laait was atteiided with 
permanent deafliesa in one ear, occasioned bv a pistol ttHag heen in* 
cautiously fired too near the Ace. The^ panent epmHitS^ into St. 
Bartholomew's Hospital, whhre carbonate of iron Whs ftAwiiitered in l|in?e 
doses, combined with lai*ge doses of opium. The patient observt^ VThis 
alwa;^ made me very dizzy and stupid^ and X always as thougli I was 
drunK ; I was, in fact, at a loss to say whether the pain was not premrable 
to the queer and unconj^fortabie sensation prochi^ bjr large doses of 
opium. After I had remained in the h espiy uger one montti, 1 Was dis*- 
charged by the ph 3 >'sician as incurable." ^DmJnhappy man next beeanih 
an inmate of St. George's Hospital, where!MlQ|Vtevcr, the ability of the 
distinguished physician^was exerted, :||mt with no^itcr suwesS. Having 
been advised to make t^l of magnetism^ witbj|n twelire applications^bn thej* 
affected part, the pain was entirely removed, and the patient was e^blqd 
to resume his usual avocations. 

We are aware that the singular, effects induced by the applic^ion of Jthe 
magnet haye not been siiffcretl to pass by without meeting some objections, 
Coniine^^M have been merely to doubts respecting the probable 

action of tbe rem^, and by those who have never had opportunity to 
investigate the proomof its success as thus established, and as suchopposfad 
to the common productive principles of philosophical analogy, the filtwy of 
objections which would deny the evidence oC the senses, bccaui^J;Bfgy>ire 
not tangible to the comprehension, might easily be proved. It 
impossible, in a popular notice of its success, to enter into an 
the modm operandi of> causes, the effects of which are as novelCin a pwljL 
logi<‘al as m a physiolc^cal^oint of view. These will form the sume(^ op 
a work which I)r. Blundell is preparing for tffe Rlttuiry 

into the Medifeinal Applications of Magnetism," in ^ioh ^Xaw^WPrious 
views win be ducidat^^ on the identtty of this agent vfflfch various other 
natural agents, and eVtSn with vital principle. 

Slate, — Experiments have lately been made to ascertain the applicabi-’ 
lity of slate to other uses than the covering of houses. Tl^u result lias been 
the discovery that, as material for ])aving tlie floors of the warehouses, cel- 
la^ ^wash-houses, barns, &c., where gi-eat strength and durability are i^- 
quuM, it is far simerior to any other know n material. In the extensive 
watehimses of th^ London Docks it has been usetl on a large scale. The 
Stones forming several of the old floors, being broken and decayed, have 
been replaced with slate two inches thick; and one wooden floor, 'whioh 
l^ust otherwise have been rclaid, has been cased with slate onii 
and the whole have been found to answer very cortjpletdy.J 
used in removing the heaviest weightvare worked, with Tb® 

dabs being sawn, andcemcnhsl closely'togethcr as they arc Iwd down. Unite 
so perfectly, that, the molasses, oil, turpentine, or other commodity which is 
spilt upon the floor, is all isaved ; and, as slate is non-absorbent,dt is so 
easily cleaned, and dries so soon, that a floor upon ^hich sugar in a moist 
condition has been placed may be made ready for the reeeptioiji o? the most 
delicate goods in a few hoivs. Waggons or carts, containing ibur or five 
tons of goods, pass over tnujkways of two-inph sja^O without making the 
slightest impression. In'no one instance has if been,. found ttia^a floor 
made of sawn slate has ; jjfi jibint of diir^|d;iihtv, therefore, it 

be considered superior to hw Other commodity^tj^lfea to sUchuscs. 
eonpiquences of this disc^9[^ have^een that, full is fouiia in 

' the parries which produce inabest descriptiotta>^f ^mtes, and that adfli- 
tiond employment has been given Bntidi sh!||pin^;Angaged in the 

coasting b^ade. . ^ 

N^^Processi qfEngtcfingt and new Process of Blas^g.-^Tbn frequent 
and application praetica} purpos^ls one hf the 
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IAMi FAtJt*» Uttt bt l*iiterikoat«r-rowB 

UtoAltilAVt O. Vs OnAiMNAV, Wtlli^atrceU 
^ llAtoltaty, nerolmiits R. Ghammshs, Chiilc 
BaaIc» i^hropvhire, Bhoyilcefiper. C. Oickbn* 
HvicftU, AirmlogliMkit grocer. T. 
Waitiits a|||^rd» Uiog<*iii»ouAicturer. J. 
TwitafV Ab]fiteaA» VAntihlrfti timber-i$er- 

jMtitttvsiKV, Hetiatoa, Stslrt^ird. 
llMlpUlh T. Mo Ritkg, Derby, draper, 
Bath, wine-merchant. J. 
khteMli fUehmond, yorkihlre, iron- 

SUrch J. DAvtrt, yrewtmtf, Berk- 

llt^oon, Alteny-road, 
GatttblnNffi^tet^ay#ilmbee-merchant« K.A. 
BA*«c»avv« Cursofii<atftet, May Valr» em^ 
^Idgher. F. 0 o ldrxn o, Brightdn. builder. 
M. MArgb, mo.. Qoaport, Southampton. F. 
T. /AtllVe Wdotton* Northamptonshire, malt* 
•Mrs 4 f . Joimm Pgullwyn Mill. Monmouth- 
teine, mUler* 

ApHl o/^oxs, Eagle-wharf, Mor*> 

ta||ttil-dloilh» Aoutbtrark, coal-merchant B. 
hni tt. ^bfgpA. Bristol, jewellers H. 
BuaTTAdillA, Manchester, hat-mannfacturer. 
A, BXttttlr, Audge. Salop, vlctuallen 
April 4 .— J. hud C H. MktttirH, Wottoil** 
wilHler Edge, OlodOMtarshlre^ clothtera. P. 
yovi«dkiAW 4 '‘ Chatham, bookseliar. H. 
BtACfCSO RN. Bdalnghall-strect surgeon. O. 
StATHAM, Heb#lhna-Btreet, Oovent-garden, 
tailor. J. Porwfon, Covent-garden-market, 
Tictnaller. 6 Harbib and D. RaArx, Ml- 
Boriea, linen-drapers. J Hiokuno> War- 
wick, brlckmaker. M Snk 1.8 0 V, New Soeia- 
Ibn, Notllnghatkiahlre, lacc-mnnufacturer. 
A, Vt^BAhikt SheSleld. Yable-knlfe manufhc- 
turhr. SThRRRi borer, watchmaker. J. 
0 tbT*a, Wtgan, tiandaalilre, draper. I. 
DovoNTVe Bristol, tarctn-hhe^. 

AprA Balboa. Lawiahcie^Iaaei CAy, 

dealer In French gooda and jww^liry. W. 
Bora, kasthourne. SataAt WHke-MMiyehaDt 
O. W. Rohrs and F Mark-lane, 

botn-fhetora b. Pover. che- 


fishmonger. K 8 dA hr, Liheoln, merchant 
T. PAntiSr* Oaloaborough, lila)tt\nshlre, ric- 
tualler. B Atria, Shefileijiil Forksblre. 

idlver-plater. It j^ififiAa. Be^fiilpert, alU 
versmUh. 

April 11 -^VV, HARliciAaYp.B, Beaufort-plaoe, 
Chelsea, ironmonger. Askrt, Leaden- 
hall -street CiIv, jeweller. Daviss, 

Wrexh afii^D enbTghihUfe. grocer. T. BaB- 
tfRTt, HiNord, Warwickshire, bbtche#. W> 
PniLRor, Penmaln, Monmoutlmhlre, Coal- 
meichan^ 1 *. BaaoiNo, iV^rcester, glove- 
mannfhetuiyeri P, BAbJORH, Liverpool, Iron- 
manufacturui^ h 

April 16 .- 3 mI|brrt, ISlii., Njtwlch, corn- 
merchant. B.H^XKRBt, Scaffbrd, Lelces- 
tershUre, fellmon^r. W. Bdobb. Liberties 
of the City of Hereford, coal-merchant. P. 
BrbtbbbtoF, Livef^ool, stage-coach-proprie* 
for. 

April 1 «*~D. SHrhehiefch, 

Commercial-road, hahetdaeber 
RTKU, Southamptoh-bulldlngs, Rolba%, Ira^- 
dealer. J. HufrTBtL^beapside. eht>«ipi«er> 

J Natiov. Birmingham, turner. W. ^ 
Jabrih, Quadrant, Begent-street. conlhe- 
tloner. M. WafctHRiM, Friday-street, l^tt, 
foreign warehottsMhan. W. BAtrlK, 9 hol* 
field, silver-plater. J. Trboonlno, MaitU 
Chester, dealer. S. Wast, BwathMog. Souili- 
amptonahlre, fellmongeir. A. Wbst, Wilton, 
Wiltshire, fellmongch 

April S 9 .--J. BATTt, Ware, Hertfordshire, 
victualler. A. SedLOBB. Strand, bookseller. 
G- AdnAm, Brlgfatofi, Sussex, commiRBlim- 
agent J. Evb, Fieei-ktreet City, Ironmott- 
ger. G. WlLMAitsoH, Ivlnghoe, Bucking, 
bamshire, baker, J Haroxho, KeWsIxigiefi, 
timber-merehant W. TaoMte oh, Wttaey, 
Oxfordshire, eoMph-maicer. E. LKOhARB, 
MlifielQ, F orksme, oti-merchant J . Tnoinr. 
•ok* $^4kld« girocWr. W. Swakwica, 
KoUlogmun. thH-keepef. €. Ovb|ifoB»* 
Moak pygaton, YorkahSre, mUleri W. B^anh, 
^ ™ , Thtrtk, Ferkahlra, grocer. #. ':^Aira* 

mist It Ooodn, 8lr|iK>ghallk.|rocer. Ji jum, Mlddtewlch,bh^hll« J, X 

A. BtenARoeoH, Cannon-row, Weatminst<gr. uBd T. RAt.i«Aw, Nottingheda, hul^d^. T, 
MU-broker. B Morfitr, HoTsleydown-^ H aibhr, Huddersfield, YorkshHh, wdfilata- 
tee, and Shad Yhames, mealman. ^ fl. toWhs, Liberty of liie Om mf 

Brydgea-BtrectbotmBtgMdeai MieB. BMik ^vilpre, immey^ertthfiar. 







lh« tiiftai&tieiiiM ^ Hk 
lilkr Araih 

^ tMit tHkii ^tam dir jttMisloh 

ttf ft afthire likely to their 

ti^ifftHoh bir lon^ contibliftklSit», ' TKe 
tkmoh of biftbufacturet fh wEMIt the 
lerbftteftt dlfttrelB eaiBts amobif the opefft* 
UvftB is ih that of Woollens $ in ftrhibh 
theiikasters hare been GOtnp^edl,by the 
hin'h pHoes of the raw xnatbrlftl and li- 
mited eitent of oiders^ to ittbotraiit their 
workings ahd dischaiwe a great number 
of hands. The 6ilk Trade it nearly as 
dull as the Woollen; and the Cotton 
BtanUfactnfefV thmijg^ by no means 
pressed tO;itiieeame eatent, is not in that 
state Of bfiK ftdtivity ^ieh <diarBCteTized 
it lately. '«Tlie InpiPtrade presents a 
similar asbeet. Tlie>ei^ils of this state 
of tblhgsylf nut absolutely induced by 
the proee^ingl of the Various Trades* 
Unions, are eertftinly ftggrav^d by 
them, inasmuch as they cheek Jhat feel- 
ing of confidence aild securi^^^hich so 
largely prome^ and fo|iters.eottimercial 
ehterprise. ' 

The> Matketsalei' OoUPhA produce^ 
both here;^|id the Qd^inent, have 
been dull m late^ pariflblarly in the 
article ot Coffee. 

In British Plantaeion Sugar, the 
trausBotions have lately been very limited 
In es;|enj|. The stock in the first hands 
to a trifling quantity, 
thp!lPP»rs are tenacious for higher 
prfl^'to which the^rbeers are unwil- 
^o Submit, Mi with a change of 
wind, considerable arrivals may be ex- 
pected ; got>d and fine grocery descrip, 
tlons bring fi8«. to 00s.; middling, 54«. 
to 57*- ; strong grey, 54*. to 06f. ; and 
brpwn, 61«. to 53*. cwt. 

MauHtink Sugar, which had gone Off 
' heavily in the early part of the month, 
received latterly an impulse fmm the 
scarcity of West Indian Muscovadoes, 
and has sold freely at a trifling advance ; 
low to fine yellow selling at 63*. to 67*. 

; very ordinary and soft to good 
Wwn, 46*. 6d. to 52*. por cwte^ .. 

In East India Sugar thffpurchftsesare 
sUU more limited; oecasioneliy %maU 
paieris of low to good white Benjpsl are 
ky the grtNSers at 26*^ to 31*. ; 
^ liililll%;iat/.edL is offered, but<|l4«. 
Is required; In Slam and Java fuU prices 


goei tefldoS^iiil^^ 
seldatSSr^^ — ^ ' 

s bi^j, 







kniR^^^elunei j 

'‘medfate^e^ts of the 
sequent1|fa|ihU prices ; fott 

‘^of flneoraslm have been mi 

to 30*. 3d., but It is now held at 31;^ 6d«,>. 
the refiners being indisposed t6 ehter Ihtb.^ 
oohtraets, owing to the limited 
raw sugar. . ^ 

West India Molasses, of Ihlr <^Uy, 
is quoted at 25*. to26*.i but theniakket ^ 
Is heavy. 

In the Coffee Market, fts Restated 
above, there has been eon^jerable de.- 
pression of late, and a rew^ion'dr^iinlt 
less than' 3*. to 4*. per cwt. 

Plantation Coffbe lately offered iby jmli^ 
sale has been for the greaten'|jhrt tmdr 
In ; of that which wits s(dd, nne mdl- 
nary Barbice brought 73*. fid. to 74*. ; - 
good oi^fliary l>ehiarara, not clean^07*, 
to 67*. Cd.; fine oAinary, 71#l!^75*. 
4221 bags of good nvdinary ahd good 
ordinary coloury Braail sold for 53t. fid« . 
to 53*. ; 538 bags of good ordinal St. 
Domingo were all taken in at 63s, The 
demand for East India Coffee has been 
almost exclusively limited to Ceylon, 
principally bought fOr She French ma^ 
ket, at 62*. to 62*. fid. for good ordinary, 
hlochs is firmer In price, though the 
transactions are limited; 493 bags, of- 
fered by public sale, were taken in at 
54*. to 66.f. for ordinat^ to good. 

Rum has lately suffered a xeduqllpn ^ 
Id. per gallon; proof J^wardft have 
sold at 2*. 2c/,., and five^f^r cent, ove^ht 
2*. 3d. Tliere has lately been a brisk 
demand* for Brandy at an advanee of Id. 
to 2d. per gallon. It being stated that 
the vines in France have suffered from 
the frost, Geneva is dull of salor ^ 

The Cotton Market is in a very lan- 
guid state : of 1400 bales of ^4Surak re- 
cently put up ftnr sale, >1000 were bought 
in; the remainder brought fair prices, 
say 5jd. for Very ' middling, fi|d. foT^ 
middling falr,^hnd 74 g<^ fair, . 

The’ antifdpatij^iai of. the deateriiMn 
Tea have bden e^^pletely eotitradictOA 
the addance d3'ld. to fid, per lb., 


ate but little or mithing Is dolng*f^''which has taken place in theAner qitfilio 
Thote lAs been more business dope ^ ties, while the ordinary descr^tiout are^ 
fbw days inl^ignj^^ heavy at sale pricql; thus, Beheaiuin 
by ptibl^^^ idwoti^bc^ lui 0 GheB^ba>dyffi.lnuyCbllu)Mi^^ 
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while eommon Congoui make a profit pf 
M, to id. per ]b<,]ind finer Congeiui and 
Uyaans IJd. to 9d. per lb. 

Some crmeiderable Molef have lately 
been made In Brazil Cocof At 23#. and 
2^« 6d.| and holders now ask 24t. 

Hiere Is not much doing in Spices ; 
Pimento, from its continued scarcity^ 
brings to 4Jd. for secondary quiui- 
tles ; Pepper has lately advanced about 
id per lb.; good half^hfavy, Sfd. to 

Cochineal is lower $ by public sale of 
eigbty-nine bags, twelve bags black 
brou^t 8f. to 8«. 9d. per lb., the remain- 
der, silver, 7#* 2d. to 8* 4d, being in the 
former description a i eduction of about 
6d., and in the latter of about 4d. per lb. 

llte Company’s Indigosalecommenced 
on the 1 5th iilt. aud finished on the 18th ; 
the quantity declared was 3,886 chests, 
of which 654 i bests were withdrawn, 
leaving 3,212 chests of the following de- 
scriptions J— 

62 chests Bengal, very fine shipping 
qualities. 

% fl25 ,, ,, good to fine do. 

938 ,, low to good con- 

sumers. 

1586 ,, ,, good consuming to 

good shipping quR- 
^ lities. ^ 

112 Madras. 

The Conipany’s Indigo came on for 
sale first, and w'as readily disposed of at 
pliers lully equal to those of the January 
bale and in some instances 2d. to 3r/. 
per Ih higher ; but as the bule proceeded 
an increased competition aiose« and the 
advance upon tlie lornier piiies was 
lioin 8d. to dd , averaging an advance of 
4d on tlie u hole of the Bengal sold ; in 
Madras, however, theio was a decline 
from the January prices oi 3d. to 4d. 
per n>. Ill the finer qualities. Since tho 
bale the 51nrket lias become brisk, and 
a consideidhle portion oi that wdiich had 
been withdrawn or taken in a4 foimer 
balvb has been bold privately at prices 


equal to those , obtained at the India 
Bouse. 

The Tallow Market is dull, and prioes 
are declining « by public sale of Vellow 
.tQBndle4rallow, sixty-five casks of £rst 
sort brought 42«. 3d. to 42# Od., and 
sixty casks second sort 4U. to 41#. 3d. 

The Market for British Securities, 
jnotwHhstanding the temporary effects 
produced by the disturbances in Lyons 
and Paris, and by the apprehensions of 
the cons^uences of the meeting of the 
Trades’ Unionbiu London, has presented 
no great extent of fluctuation during 
the past month; the lowest quotations 
for Money having been 90^, and the 
highest 9^ for Consols. 

In the Foreign Market, a vast deal of 
excitement continues to prevail with re- 
ference to Portuguese and Spanish 
curities, which, witli repeated and vii>- 
lent oscillations, 4iavo advanced during 
the month, the foimer full 7 per cent., 
the latter 3J per cent.; the other de- 
scriptions of Foreign Funds have re- 
mained with scarcely any variation. 

Tlie dosing prices on tlie 25th aie sub- 
joined:— 

BRITISH VUKDS. 

Three per Cent Consols, 01 4 i — Ditto 
for the Account, 01 1 4 -7*Kxchequer Bills, 
46#., 40*., prem. — Bank Stock, 21 3J, 
I4.J— .India ddw^ 261-2. 

PORKIGN PUMDS. 

Belgian Fives per Cent. 90J 100— 
Biazilian, 72-J — Colombian, 26 j — 
Daiiibh Three per Cent., 73f 4j — Dutch 
Two Hiul a Il^lf per Cent«» — 
Ditto Five per Cent., 05^ § — Anglo- 
fireck, 1 12 — Mexican, 4 — Portuguese, 
73 jj Ditto Regeiicv% 735 J — Knraian, 

104:J 5 — Spanish, 514|}. 

sn VUES. 

Aijglo-Mexiciin Mines, 8{, 0}— Bola- 
nos, 127i, l*12i — Imperial Brazilian, 
61 2— -Keal del fifonte, 33 4 — United 
5lexican, 7i, 8^— Canada, dSJ, O^. 


MONTHLY DIGEST, 

GREAT BRITAIN. 

The Revenue. — Wo subjoin a satisfactory account, on the whole, of the 
state ot the Public Revenue for the year unci the quarter ending the 5th 
April, particularly for the quarter, os compared with the produce of the na- 
tional income for tho correbpond mg period of the jircceding year. On the 
whole of tlie tear, as compared with ther preceding twehc months, ending 
the 5th April, there has, it will be observed, been no marked increase. The 
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{Proceeds of tteCustoxn^tor the qu«rte» ending Oeteber and January' 
]d34« are leas than the corresponding quarters of 1 832 and 18S3 by the sum 
of 7I6,699i?. ; btttia the quarter ending 5th April currenl^ jSS eotnpared with 
the corresponding quarter of last ,jear, the improvement is considerable. 
The Customs show an increase of l88»017/«, the Exidisq of I02>996f.. and the 
Stamps of 87,412/. The falling off in the Assessed Ttutos and tHe PosUOffice 
is triliing—leaving augmented resources for tho quarter of nearly 400,000/. 

The Times says, that ** ilji^ great cause of the defalcation in the tleve- 
nuo, or rather of those deductions which pre\outed its inoreaso, is to be found 
in the remission of taxes. In the Excise, which may bo reckoned a test of 
the resources and means of consumption among the great body of tho peoplOi 
very cogsiderablc reductions hud been effected in 1831 and 1832, the |hll 
effect of which could only be folt in tho succeeding period. Thus, as mail* 
tioned by Lord Althorp, in Ins financial statement on the 14th of February 
last, taxes had been repealed in 1831 and 1832jVliich had produced to the 
Revenue 1,790,000/.; and in 1833, a farther repeal took place of imposts, 
amounting to 1,545,000/.; making a total in the course of three years of 
remitted taxation to the extent of 3,335,000/. This great reduction, it Will 
be remembered, occurred imiuediately after the year 1830, when the Duke 
of Wellington's Administration had roiiealed thu beer duties, producing 
upwards of 3,000,000/. more. The consequence of these multiplied reduc- 
tions was, that in the year ending April, 1832, there had been a& excess of 
expenditure over income to tb^ extent of nearly a miLiiou and a quarter." 


Net Produce of the Eevenue of Great Britain in the 


Exclfte .... 
Stumps .... 
Tuxes..... 
Post’ Office .. 
Mlucellan.... 

•V. 

Brasfiihts 
dfOovunces 
for Public 
Works 


Qrfl. ended Apr. 6, 

In- 

De- 

1 Ym. ended Apr. 5, 

In- 

De- 


ISBA. 

creare. 

create. 

im 

Ih.U. 

create. 


3,417.250 


186,017 

.. .S... 

15,516,254 

].'>.K13,f05 

MM|| 

383.249 

2,(100.675 

9i>3.561 

102.!H)3 


14.62.i.3;o 

1 



LOSl.a'iS 

1,671.450 

87,412 


6,433,26S 

(;.j8r),o98 



50*).503 

48.44151 


26 01‘i 

5,003,8.1.') 

4,865.846 


138,000 

346,000 

• 334,066 


iMMliiia 


11374,000 

63,000 

lG,47rt 

L1,2H5 


5.193 

(;o.t9o 

51,040 


17.250 

8.473,904 

8,806.010 

376,332 

43,405 

42,%7,143 

42,954337 

526,202 

538,608 

77J64 

128,461 

51.097 


;uo.r76 

3(’i6.ll5 

46,330 


1 8 551,208 

8,935375 

427.512 

43,405 

43.286,019 

43320 J»2 

672.541 

538,508 


4 . 3.405 

Deduct liecreasG 

638,608 

Increase on Uie Quarter .... 

387.107 

Increase on the Year 

h 

34,033 


IMPKRIAL PAHLIAMBXT.— IIOUSK OP LORDS. 

March 26. — Several petitions from dissenters were presented, and atffong 
them one from the dissenters of Edinburgh and Leith, by the Lord Chan- 
cellor, who took occasion to dissent from some of the allegation.s, and 
from that part of the prayer which contemplated the separation of the 
Church and State. Jfe agreed in that part of the prayer of the peti- 
tion which called upon the "Legislature “ to take such steps as were neces- 
sary to init an end to all differences which exist between citizens, as regards 
their religious opinion affecting their civil rights," and he liad no doubt 
•• that amendment of the existing law will be set about promptly and 
rationally, and that Jthe right® of the constitution will be extended to the 
dissenters, to the utter extinction of all those civil disabilities of which they 
complain.’'— The Lord Chancellor laid on the table a measure of gseat utility 
and importance, the object of which is to remove the chief inconveniences 
which at present attend the administration of justice in the metropolis Its 











1 29 MdniMv Oiged. 

priofiiiAl pnoviiiions are the meraaee of the 0)d Bailey meioaa 
to tWeVe annually* and the f^xteneion of the joriadiction of the 014 Bti|[ey 
al] over Middlesex* over a pe^ of Surrey and Kent* and over a email jK>|i|ion 
of Sssex, thus vestings the administration of the law in thalCiRg^ Juatiaaa 
instead of in mere Justioes of the Peace, apd rid of a nmainer 

very ill-constituted tribunejc for the trial of oi4iiii|im offences, especially 
that most unsatisfactory one at the Sessic^h^e on Clerkenwdl-greeiw 
composed of Middlesex magistrates. Thgpl was rei^ a di’St time, and 
ordered to be printed.— The House adJouMpP^U the I4th of April. 

April 14.— Their Wdships re-assemhled.— The Duke of Welliiifftani 
presented some petitions in favour of the Church EstabUshment, and others 
complaining of agricultural distress. 

April 15.— The Lord Chancellof entered into an explanation of his views 
on the new Beer Act. He |ionBidered that by improving the superinten- 
dence of beer-shops* and mly permitting them in towns and v^Uages^ a 
great portion of the evils complained of might be overcome. — Lord Kenypn 
said he should bring forward a measure for the correction of the existing 
evils. 

Aprtt Ifi.— The Duke of Newcastle* not seeing Bis Right Rev. Bishop 
of London in his place, begged to put a question to ISarl Grey, with respect 
to a subject in which he felt deep interest, viz. the approaching Musical 
Festival in Westminster Abbey. There could be no objeotiqg to the coro- 
nation being solemnized in Westminster Abh^,but he neviercoidd consent 
to a musical festival being held there. — Earl Grey said, consioered the 
question one of a peculiar nature, and one that ha doubted whether he was 
called upon to answer ; lie begered, however, to say that the intended festi- 
vi^vras of a similar nature to those that had bee^. formerly held in West- 
mincer Abbey. A further answer jiie could not give tp the Noble Duke. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

March 84. — On the presentation of the Report of thd Committee of Sup^ 
ply on the Ordnance Kstiniates, Major Beauclerk (8arr^) objected to the 
grant for Nova Scotia, Mauritius, and North Ameripa, and moved their 
omission. The House divided on the whole reduction proposed, 

The numbers were : for the amendment, 22 ; against it, 76. Majority, 54,r-r 
Mr. S. Rice prcbcnted a petition from 63 resident members of the University 
of Cambridge, in favour of admitting all dissenters to bedigible to gain thq 
honours of that Univeisity. He went into details similar to those made by 
Earl Grey in the House of Lords on Friday, adding, that however the re- 
strictions had been imposed, ii\e time had come Wheh they ought to cease 
to exist. Mr. Goiilburn admitted the respectability of the petitioners, but 
contended that even they did not desire to disturb the private statutes of 
tlie University. Mr. Pry me proceeded to defend the prayer of the petition* 
butthe debate was ailjouined. ' \ 

March 20.— Mr. Rumsbottora and Sir Jt^Pechell presented p^itions from 
Windsor against the proposed line of iSe great Western l^ilway* and 
pfayidg that it might be so arranged as to pass through that borourfi. 
Keferred to the Committee on the Bill. — The debate on the Cambridge pe- 
tition was again renewed* and adjourned to the flrsi sitting after the r^e»s, 
— Mr. BupUingham gave notice, that, on the 24th of April, he should move 
an address to the Grown, praying for rtriief fev the distressed Poles residing 
in this country.— The House tiicn adjourned till Monday the 14 th of Aprih 

April 14.— Tlie House went into a Committee ftnpply on the Miscel- 

laneous Estimates. Frpm the intrpduotQiy statement of the Right Hem. the 
, Beci'ctary for the Treasmy, it appeared that the saving in, their amount, as 
gompated wUh 1933» was 234»000f,; with lias, and Vith 1821 , 
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April Roebuck brought Ibrward hb tiaufSlb %> Setect Com- 

mittee to inquire into the means of r^edyiiig me ev9to wnioh 0dal in the 
ibrm of the Gk^veropi^nb now ^IsliTi^ in Upper vtA Lcn^r Canada* — 
Hume seconded the motion,-rl|r' 0tiS|1ey moved, an amendmen|, ;whiGh 9 
while it altered the terms ci t jjfeffl otion, conceded the appointment of the 
Committee. — After some dis^BWIto, the motion, as amended, was agreed 
to.— The Chancellor oT the Iffll^&er afterwards entered into a statement 
of his plan ibr eflhcting the commutation of tithes. ^The fhUowlng are fhe 
propositions moved by nis l4ordship That all tithes In England and Walea 

do cease and determine H'om . That, in flitiirei «dl law liable to tiMm 

shall pay an average rate m proportion to Its value in the different counties. 
That all land liable to tithe m&y ^nch titluaredeemed, by the payment 
of twenty-ftve yeaxs^ purchase.— After a speeoR of some length from the 
Chancellor of tiie Exchequer, Mr. Baring, Sir R. Peel, Sir R. Inglis, aqd 
other Members, ipade a few remarks, expressly reserving their opinions on 
the plan itself until they saw it detailed in the ]>nnted bul, 

April 17,— The Champdlor of the Exchequer bi ought forward his motion 
on the subject ofthe Kbr-laws, After dwelling for some time on the im* 
portance of the subjecU^he difRculty of dealing with it, and the ill-suQcesa 
which attended many of the endeavours of the legislature to do so, he re- 
ferred to the apwintment and labours of the Commission from wi^h tW 
valuable body ot evidence had emanated, on the statements o|whieh be 
rested the necess^ of an ^amediade change. As regards tlie law of settler 
ment, his Lordship observla that every mode ought to be abolished except 
that of birth and right acqmfed by marriage. He proposed that everyone 
should follow the settle^nt of his parents till the age of 16, and 
have recourse to nis owA, which was to be the place of ]n8»birth*— Colonel 
Williams moved an Address to the King, requesting his Majesty to signify 
liis pleasure to the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge respectively, that 
their Ixidies no longcl:' act under the edicts or letters of James the First, 
161^, which required subscription to certain articles of faith, &c.”-^Mr. 
G.wood^proposed ** an amendment for leave to bring in a Bill to grant to 
his Ms|my s subjects generally the nght of admission to the English Uni- 
ver^ties, and of equal eligibility to degrees therein, notwithstanding tlieir 
diversities of religious opinion, degrees in Divinity alone exeented.'^ A 
long discussion followed, which terminated in a division ; when the amend- 
ment was carried by a majority of 185 to 44, 

April 18.— Mr. Secretary Stanley, in a Committee on the King's Mes- 
sage, moved that compensation be granted to the officers of the Order of 
the Bath, in lieu of fees,— Mr. Hume objected to tjus course, and wished 
inquiry to be made into the Ibes, before the public should be burdened with 
fresh costs. With the view of effecting such inquiry, he shouU move that 
the Chairman r^rt progress.— Sir 8. WbalLey seconded the amendment.— 
Mr. Secretary S^nley was readK^lp submit the whole question to a Com- 
mittee, but he hoped the ameneShent would not be pressed, as there ought 
to be some answer to the message. — ^The original motion was agreed to. 


‘ THE COX^NIES. 

Acconnwo to an nffletal document published at thd Cape, Rappears that 
the value of cplonial {noduce exported to Great Britain during the montbsof 
October* November, and Deoembar, 1833, amounted to 24,916/.; to St. 
Helena, 2«953/.; to the Mauriti^ 8,443/.; to the East Indies, A63/* ; to 
South AiB9riea« 2»398/« ; to New South Wales, 5,137/. ; to Hamburg, 240/. ; 
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to Java, 1,4G7/.; and to the laland of Ascension, 200/.*^inakii^g allcgetber 
a totat vfthie of 46*ef Tik of goods exported dining tbe quarter. Besi&s t!bo 
jgdtfls of colonial produlbe^ao afiq^sed of, it appears that articles not of colonial 
produce were oxported^Kttfilg the saraepericn to Great Britain to the amount 
of 915/. ; to 8t« Helena, 496/.^ to the East Indies, T75/. ; to the Mauritius, 
1,822/.; to South America, * 1 38/. ; to New South Wales, 1,969/.; end to 
J^ava, sar/.— making altogether 3,712/. ; and showing the export of goods 
generally to have amonnted during the to 52,129/. 

* canadsT^, 

ITho accounts firom Canada are highly important. The Oovernor-OeneraU 
Lord Aylmer, has'heen impeached. Mr. Papineau, tlie Speaker of the Par* 
liament of Lower Canada, moved the articles of impeachment against his 
Lordship, and on ihd 15 th Feb. a irall was made of both Houses, fur the pur* 
pose of taking into consideration the state of.th^ province, when the mem- 
bers, ^ith few exceptions, ^yUfpnrtid in their ^'IsetfU. A senes of resolutions, 
about seventy in number, had been introduced, the terms of which Seemed 
to indicate a foimidable revolutionary tendency* The principal of these re- 
solutions declared that, by reason of the defects which exist W the laws and 
constitution of this province, and the manner in w^h thus^aws and that 
const itutlon have been administered, the people of province are not suiii- 
cicntly protcc.ted in their lives, their property, and their honour ; and that 
the long iicrics of acts of injubtic.e and oppression of which they have to 
complain, have increased with alarming rapidity, m violence and number, 
under the present administration and, moreover, that the styJie of the 
extracts ciidesputriies from the Colonial Secretary, as communicated to this 
House, is insulting, and inconsiderate to suejij^ degrw; that no legally 
coiutituted body, although its functions were jmf9:»itely subordinate to those 
of mgislation, could or ought to tolerate thei^4ilat tlie lenor of the ^oid 
de^iktclics is incompatible with the rights and^prn^^es of this House, which 
ought not to bewailed in question dk* defined by dh^oloiiial Secretary.'* By 
further advices from Canada, it appears that the proceedings of impeach* 
inent against Lord Ajlmcr were in progress. In lu^ supiifieraentary reso- 
lutions the Governor‘(^meral is directly and formally impeached, conventions 
of the pi^ople called, and tlie despatches of Mr. Sccretajry Stanley are ipdig* 
nautly struck from the journals. Twcnty-tlirco of the irosolut^Ojiw had nltoady 
been adopted : and an amendment, to moderate their tone, iw. negatived by 
a large majority. Amongst those interested in the ti;ad6 ip Ganada, tlie pro- 
ceedings have created much conversation : and tli^l^dtand |nade by the As- 
hcmbly, in opposition to the despatch of the Colonial Secretary relative to , 
the Supply Bin, it is fully expected will bring mattein to a crisis, as it cannot 
fail to draw down the serious animadversion of the home government* In 
the ninety-two resolutions which had boon ‘"by the Lower Assembly, 
chiefiy in relation to the grievances under wluch tne^ colonists allege that 
they at present suffer, very strong expressioi\s^a^ mode use pf irelative to the 
policy pursued by ins Majesty's Government i;QWaj&].tbe/IMfDvince, and 
result of this opposition it is fully cxpecte^Wl be q|l the legisla- 

tive powers in Lower Canada, and the 4l|[blishmont of Hm losi^lation for 
both provinces. ^ 

— — ■ S " 

•» * 

FOREIGN . STATRS* 

** riiAilics. - ’ 

Joseph Napoleoki Buonaparte has published a letter to the subscribers of 
the petitions addressed to the Chamlier of Deputies^ calling for the repeal pf 
* the law of banishment], enacted in 1815; against the family of Nai^I^ii. 
In tlie course of it he says, “ Had Napoleon been alive at this cmy» be 
would have coucurred with us— he would hate recognised the sovereignty of 
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the Frenoh people, who alone have the right to give that govemment wldeh ' 
seems roost to their interest, or according to their pleasure, nay, even aeoord- 
ing to its caprice. The dictatorship too long mainti^ned by Napoleon has 
made him an object of contempt with some persons. This dictatorship was 
protonged by the perverseness of the foes of the Revolntion, who affected to 
obliterate in his person the principle of national sovereignty, of whicl^he was 
but the emanation. But, at the general |)eaco, universal suffrage, thb lilierty 
of the press, and all the guarantd|a of enduring prcAperity of a great nation 
which he contemplate^, must haifp ’wholly unveiled him to France, and must 
have enabled all his contemporaries to form the same judgment of him #s 
posterity will entertain. His whole thoughts were known to me, and my 
duty is to proclaim them loudly." ♦ 

Ro> al Ordinances have been promulgated, by which, Persil, Deputy, 
Procureur-General of the Koval Court, is appealed Keeper of the Seals, 
and Minister of Justice and of Worship, in tfcnwbm of M. Barthe, who is 
created' a Peer of France, and made First President of the Court of Acc.ounts, 
in the room of M. Barbe Mavbuis, who resigns, but who is vested with the 
dignity of Hoi)prary First President of the Court of Accounts. — M. Thiers, 
Deputy, Micusmr of C omm erce and Public Works, is appointed Minister of 
the liiterioi'.^n the roo1)P9f Count D’Argout, who is made Governor of the 
Bank of France in the plade of the Duke de Gaetc. — M. Duchatel, Deputy, 
is nominated Minister of f^oinnierce, in the room of M. Thiers.— The sepa- 
ration of the attributes oi the Ministers of the Interior and of Commerce 
will be homfter determined by a special ordinance. — Vice AdiniraJ^ounl de 
Rigny, Deputy, ai^ Minister of the Marine and Colonies, is applinted Mi- 
nister of Foreign /raairs in tiklgroom of the Duke de Broglie. — Vice-Admiral 
Baron Roussin, Anibassad^l|<^ Constantinople, is named Minister of 14 a* 
nne in the room^of de Rigny, who, however, will contmuo^j^ 

exercise the functions late office till the arrival of .^miral Roussin. 

— M. Martin du Nord, Deputy, and Adsolalc-Gencral of the Court of Chs- 
sation, is appointed Procureur-General of the Royal Court in tho room of 
M. Persil. — Th^ Miniibters who retain their proMous offices arc Marshal 
Soult, President of the Council and Minister of War; M. Humann, Minister 
of Finaig^e j and M. Guigut, Minister of Public Instruction. 

Tho geheraf fijirike amongst the silk- weavers of Lyons, that produced tho 
ordinary results of strikes — the ruin of the ruasterr., and the increased suffiir- 
ings of the labourers who joined in the coinbiiiatiun — has been for some 
months a matter of notoriety. It is not, perhaps, equally notorious that the 
poorlelloi^s have been tools in the handi» of a political union calling them- 
selves Inf of those names in which the vocabulary of French sedition has 
always^tm^ rich, that of Muiuellistes, At tlieir instigation, chiefly, the 
weavers ' Vere induced to hold meetings deeniei) by the magistrates 
illegal, certainly exceeding the number allowed by tlie pre-existing law 
—we m^ the (dd law against public meetings, which permitted a greater 
numerical attenditbee than the law, recently cmacted. The leaders or these 
meetings were prosecuteii by the Pja^ureur du Roi, and whilst tho trials were 
going on at the Palais de JusticefRie weavers, who had been formed into 
regular companies, meditated a joint act of retaliation, by marching to tha 
public hall, with the avowed purpose, as they professed, of protecting the ' 
members cd their own body from the troops with which it had unfortunately 
been found expedient to surround the court of justice. The proceedings 
were necessarily suspended, and symptoms of a more systematic insurrection 
were displayed m the streets. The prosecutors and witnesses were insulted 
and markecl for future vengeance, and the King’s Procureur with difficulty 
rescuedL An officer of the gend'armerie was diot, whdsc he was in the get 
of dispersing the rioters. 

The military force being too feeble, more troops were sent for, the trials in 
the meanwhile being suspended till Wednesday the 9th, Then began the 
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ffyftfematio warfare of the streets* in which the French haTe of late had ao 
much practice. Barricades were thrown up after the memorable fashion of 
1830; nor was it till the garrison troops had driven the insurgents into the 
narrow streets, the mouths of which they blockaded, that the victory remained 
with the law. But it was not till the 11th that tranquillity was completely 
restored. 

PORTUGAL. 

The Pope has excommunicated Don P^ro ; and, in order to counteract 
the cfTtiots of this awful denunciation of his Holiness, J^n Pedro has issued 
a decree, depriving the King, his hixither, of all his titles, honours, privi- 
leges, and pre-eminence, and confiscating to the State all the property of the 
Infantado. 

POLAND. ' 

A Russian paper gives tlie following statement of the Polish army during 
the war, and of its wreck id the present time. There is, however, a mani- 
fest desire to lessen the numbers of those who were really engaged in that 
glorious stniirgle: — At the commencement of the struggle, the Polish army 
had in actual service 30 generals, 2‘24 superior oflEicers, 1,898 officers, and 
388 divers officers attached to the aimy as medical officers, commissaries, 
&c. — total, 2„040. During its progress there wew killed, or died of their 
wounds, or of disease, in all 263. Atler the triumph of Russia, there re- 
mained in Poland, or liiive since retained, 1,811, including 17 generals, and 
153 superior officers: 40 (of whom 7 are generals) entered the Conqueror’s 
service. C )f those who ])a.ssed frontier with detachments of Poles, and 
did not roce]ii the amnesty, there went from Austria to Franco 50, from 
France to S wit zerlaiivl 46. Theie remain 4 generals, 7 superior officers, 
2110 officers, and 10 emphyrs, in all 330, whose residence is unknown. 
Xtus, of tlie total of 2,540 officers and employes of the ci-devant Polish 
army, 1,811 m Poland, 40 in Russia, and on service; 263 are killed or 
ilied ; 06, according to certain information, are In France or Switzerland, 
and it IS not known what has become of the 330 others. Among the latter 
are included those who disappeared during the wa^, as well as those who 
were killed, or who died in the ranks of the Polish army since the attack 
of Warsaw', respecting whom no official iiiformation can be obtained. 

BELGIUM. 

Some serious riots, arising out of the following circumstance, have ti^en 
place at Brussels. At the ])criod of the revolution, among other things 
taken possession of by the new^ Government, were several horses belonging 
to the Prince of Orange, w hieh, until recently, wctq kept m possession of 
the Belgian authorities. It was, however, resolved to dispose of them, 
which w'tis done publicly, by auction, a short time since, and Uiey were 
bought by a subscrqition entered into by several Of the Flemish noblesse^ 
tor the pin pose ol being presented to the Prince of Orange. The horses, 
four 111 number, we nn* informed, were bought for 700p francs, and they 
have been sent to the Hague. Among the piincipal OAnge nobility who 
took part m this proceeding, were the ^^rince de Ligne, the Due de Cher- 
na 3 % and others; and they subsequent!^ issued an advertisement, calling 
upon the adherents of the House ot Nassau to join in the subscription, in 
order to make tlie amount up for whwh the horses had been purchased. 
The populace ha\ing thus obtained information as to the individuals who 
had taken part m this proceeding, on the 5th instant commenced an attack 
upon the houses of the Prince de Ligne, the Due d'Ursal, and several other 
individuals of the Orange ]>arty. TOe destruction of furniture and other 
property was eontmiied diiniig'the next clay, but little interference having 
taken ]dBce on the part of the government. An attempt was subsequently 
made by tlio troops, headed by King Leopold, with an escort of several 
officers, to quell tiic disturbances, his Majesty !)eiiig received with the 
loudest acclamations by the people. At length, after the riots and pillage 
had lasted two days, the populace were appeased, and something like order 
restored. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL PARTICULARS OF CELEBRATED 
PERSONS, LATELY DECEASED. 

THE MARQUIS OF BREADALHANB. 

This nobleman died at Taymouth Castle, after a short illness. His T^rd« 
ship was Marquis of Breadalbane. Karl of Ormelie. and Baron Broodalbane 
in the peerage of the United Kingdom ; also Earl ol' Breadalbane and Hol- 
land, Viscount of Tay and Pentland, I^ird Glenorchy Benedearalock, Or- 
melie, and Wick in the Scottish peerage, and a Baronet of Nova Scotin. 
He was also a Lieut .-General in the army, and a Fellow of the Royal 
Society. He married, in 1793, Mary Turner, eldest daughter and co-hciress 
of the lt^|Le David Gavin, Esq., by Lady Elizabeth Maitland, of Lauderdale, 
In" whom, besides the iiresenl Marquis, he has left two daughters, Laily 
Elizabeth, married to Sir John Pringle, Bart., and Lady Mary, tiie Mar- 
chioness of Chandos. His Lordship, who ivai' in his 7ilil year, was of 
retired and unostentatious habits, devoting much time to the improvement 
of his princely estates, which, together with the titles, devolve upon his 
eldest son, John, Earl of Oimelie. 

^ THE EARL OF GALLOWAY. 

Admiral, the Earl of Galloway, entered the naval service at an early 
period of life, and, at his decease, was an Adniual of the Hliie, which lank 
he attained 22d of July, 1 830. IIis Lordshq) traced liis fuTUily to Alexander 
the Steward, great grandfath(*r of Robert II , King of Scotland. The 
Scotch honours go back, the Barony lb 1007, the Earldom to^»23. The 
English Barony *Was conferred on the late Eail in 1790. He luiincd a 
matrimonml alliance, 1797, with Lady Jane Paget, second daughter of 
Henry, first Earl of Uxbridge, and sister of the Maujuis of Angh^sea, by 
whom he has lelt a surviving family of two sons and three daughters, 
of whom, the eldest, married the Marquis of BiancUbvd^ier first cousin. 
His Lordship was in his 67th year. 

• SIR FDWARD THOllNBROUGH. 

At his seat in Devonshire, of which couiity he was a native, Admiral f5ir 
Edward Thornbrough, in the 80th year of hi.s age, being born in 1 754. 

Having entered the navy at the usual period, ho became lieuteiinni of the 
Falcon sloop, one of the ships appointed to cover the attack on Biinker's-ltill 
in 1775. He was wounded in an attempt to bring out a schooner from Capo 
Ann Harbour, and assist^l in taking La Nuiiplie, by tho Flora i'rigutc, in 
1 780. He was made coinmauder for liis bravery on this occasion, and pro- 
moted to the rank of post-cai)tain m 1781. 

Being chief officer of the Blonde frigate, he was w'reckcd while endea- 
vouring to take a captured ship to Halifax. The* crews, having reached a 
desolate island on a raft, underwent great privations, but were fortunately 
picked up by some American cruisers, who landed them at New York, in 
return for Captain Thornbrough's kindness to his prisoners. He was ne.xt 
appointed to the Hebe, one of the finest frigates in tlie service, on board of 
which ship Pnnee William lleinry (his present Majesty) her\ed for some 
time as lieutenant. Captain Thornbrough afterwards commanded tho 
Scipio, 64. 

At the beginning of the war with France, in 1 793, Captain Thornbrough 
was appointed to tho Latona frigate, in which he made several captures. 
On the glorious 1st of June, 179^« the Latona was one of the repeating fri- 
gates in that memorable conflict ; knd on the autumn following he removed 
to the Robust, 74, then attached to the Channel fleet. He was placed under 
Sir J. B. Warren* to intercept the French fleet destined to invade Ireland, 
in 1798 ; and on the 12th ot October they loll in with the enemy off J^h 
Swill, and after an engagement of four hours, L‘Hoche, 76, (now called the 
Donegal,) straek to the Robust, In 1799^ he had the Formidable, 98, which 
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he ccmitnanded untilJanuaiy, 1 SOI » when he received hit .fla^^whifhhe 
hoisted on board the Mars, 74. He subsea uently ser\'ed in the North Seas, 
off Rochfort, and on the coast of Sicily. He was appointed Commander-in* 
Chief on the Irish station in 1810, and to that of Portsmouth in 1815. In 
the same year he was constituted a K.C.B.; and has since been made 
K.G.C., Admiral of the Red, and Vice-Admiral of the United Kinftdom. 

Sir Edward was twice married, and had several children by his first wife. 
His second, to whom he was united in 1802, and who died in December, 
1813, was the daughter of Sir Edwin Jacqull, of Gloucester. 

FRANCIS DOUCE, ESQ. 

This respected antiquariaif died at his bouse in Gower-slreet. Few men 
wrote so much, and published so little. With the exception of “ Illustra- 
tions of SUakspeare, and of Ancient Manners ; with Dissertations on the 
Clowns and Fools of Shakspeare on the collection of popular talcs, entitled 
“ Gesta Romanorum;'* and on the “English Moms> Dance;" the exqui- 
sitely beautiful volume, published a fi|w months back by Pickering, in Chan- 
cery-lane, illustrating the “ Dance of Death, exhibited in elegant engravings 
on wood ; with a dissertation on the several repKsentations on that subject, 
but more particularly on those ascribed to Macaoer and Hans Holbein,’* we 
are not aware of any other work to which ho has prcn.Kcd his name. He 
was a contributor to the volumes published by the Society of Antiquaries, 
and, during many years, an active correspondent of his old friend, Sylvanus 
Urban, in the “ Gentleman’s Magazine.’^ 

Mr. Doyce was, we believe, once Jn the Six Clerks’ Office ; subsequently 
he was.apMnted a curator in the IPitish Museum, from which situation he 
retired rather in disgust, in consequence of some extra dethands made upon 
his time by the late Lord Colchester, who was one of the trustees. In po- 
litics, Mr l>ouce was a determined Whig of the old school : in manners and 
appearance he wa^ singular and strange ; rough to ktraafers, but gentle and 
kind to those wlTo knew him intinfetely. In appearance, he was of the old 
school, v'Cciring a little flaxen wig, an old-fashioned, square-cut coat, with 
what Mr. ,7acob calls “ quarto pockets.” He was shor^and stout, somewhat 
near-sighted, not fond of pitidic society, but very heartily enjoying the pri- 
vate and unreserved conveimion of select literary fi lends.' I'he late Mr. 
Douce, accompanied by his wife, visited Oxford about the year 1830, on 
which occasion many cf the heads of Colleges and learned Professors, espe- 
cially' the curators of the libraries, paid the renowned bibliogrdpher and 
antiquary marked attention. This incident is opposed to have produced 
the magnificent bequest of his extremely curious library to the Bodleian. 

MRS. BURNS. 

On the 2fith of March, died Jean Armour, the venerable relict of the 
poet Burns. She was born at Maucbline in February, 1765, and had 
thus entered the 70th year of her age. The alleged circumstances attend- 
ing Mrs. Burns’ union with the bard are well known. To the poet, Jean 
Armour bore a family of five sons and four daughters. The whole of the 
latter died in early life, and were interred in the cemetery of their maternal 
grandfather in Maiichline churchyard. Of the sons two died very young — 
vias., Francis Wallace and Maxwell Burns, the last of whom was a posthu- 
mous child, born the veiy day his father was buried. Of the said family 
of nine, three sons still survive, Robert, the eldest, a retired officer pf the 
Accountant-General's department. Stamp Office, London, now in Dumfries, 
and William and James Glencairn But||^ captains in the honourable the 
£ast-India Company’s service. 

For sixteen years at the least, Mrs. Burns enjoyed an income of 200f per 
annum — a change of fortune which enabled her to add many comforts to 
her decent domicile, watch over the education of a favourite grandchild, 
ahd exercise on a broader scale the Christian duty of chanty, which she 
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The term of Mrs, Bums' widowhood extended to thirtf-eight years, in 
itself rather an unusual occiurence — and, in July, 1796, when the bereave- 
ment oceurred; she was but little beyond the age at which the majority of 
females marry. * 

When young, she must have been a handsome, comely woman, if not 
indeed a beauty, when the poet saw her for the tirst time on a bleach-green 
at Mauohline, engaged, like Peggy and Jenny, at Habbie's Howe. Her 
limbs were cast in the finest mould ; and up to middle life her jet black 
eyes were clear and sparklingf her carriage easy, and her step light. Tlie 
writ^ of the present sketch, (we extract this notice from the ‘ Dumfries 
Courier*) never saw Mrs. Burns dance, nor heard her sing; but he has 
learnt from others •‘•that she moved with great grace on the floor, and 
chanted*her “ woodnotes wild *' in a style but rarely equalled by unprofes- 
sional singers. Her voice was a brilliant treble, and m singing ‘ Coollen,* 

‘ I gaed a wacfu* gale yestreen/ and other songs, she rose without effort as 
high" as B natural. In ballad poctr^her taste was good, and range of 
reading rather extensive. Her meimy, too, was strong, and she could 
quote, when she chose, at considerable length, and with great aptitude. 
Of these powers the bard was so well aw.are, that he read to her almost 
eveiy piece he composed, and was not ashamed to own that he had pro- 
fited by her judgment. In fact, none save relations, neighbours, and 
friends, could form a proper estimate of the character of Mrs. Burns. In 
the presence of strangers she was sljy and silent, and required to be draw'n 
out, or, as some would say, shown off to advantage, liy persons who pos- 
sessed her confidence, and knew he||||pntimately. — Peace to the manes, 
and honour to the' memory, of bonny .Tean 1 


MARRIAGES 

JIfrtmVrf]— At hw hHlfc, in Grcen.ntreet, 
Grosivcrior.square, Liidy EhmC, to the Hon. 
John Croren Wevtenrn, third Hon of hard 
Rossmore, Capt and Lieut.-Col. in the Scots 
Fusilecr Guards. • 

At Woburn, tl«c ,J«ord Chorlea James Fox 
Rtinsell, sixth son of the Duke of Bedford, 
M.P. for the county of Bedford, to Isabella 
Clatloattf daughter of the 'late Wm Davies, 
Boq. of Penylun, county of Carmarthen, and 
granddaughter to the late Lord Robert Sey- 
mour. ^ 

At Rome, the Boron de Lepel, Majnr-Gen. 
In the Prussian service, and Aid-de-Ciimp to 
his Royal Highness the Prince Henry of Prus* 
sla, to Frances, daughter of the lute W*m. 
Agneur. Esq., of the East India Company’s 
aervice. 

At St. Luke’s, Chelsea. Lleut-Col. Gummer, 
Madras Army, to Elizabeth, daughter ot 11. 
Woodfall, Esq., of Chelsea 

At Marylebone Church, Sumiiel Marindin, 
Esq , of the Hd Life Guards, to Isabella, daugh- 
ter of Andreir Colville, Esq., and iflece of 
Lord Auckland. 

Vlce«Admlral Sir Charles Ogle. Bart to 
Mary Anne, relict of Slr^John Hay ford Tho- 
rold, Bart., of Sys*oii Park, In the county of 
Lincoln. , . 

Lieat.>Col. Kelly of the Hon East 
Company's service, to Mrs. Charlotte Gray. 

IWerf]— In St. Christopher’s, the Hon. R W. 
Pfekwood, late Chief Justice, and Speaker of 
the House of Assembly. 

At Exeter, Lady Jane Mope, youngest 
daughter of the late Earl of Hopetonn. 


AND DE.ATHS. 

so Castlg^. 

l^tteresso, Vice Lieul^nd Convener of Kin- 
cardineshire 

At York-placo, Chelsea, Mnry Ann, nrife of 
P. M Hurst, Esq., and granddaughter of George, 
flrst VlM^ntTorrington. 

At tlAi|h*ancry, Lichfield, Hugh Dyke Ac- 
Innd, Esq , secimd son of the late Sir Tiiomaa 
DykeAcland, of Killerton, l>evon. Hurt., and 
son in-luivofthe Iste Dean of Lichfield 

At Wormingion Grange. Josloh Gist. Esq, 
High SlierllTof Gloucester.^ 

At Clifton, nged 91, Ann. tvldo# of the late 
George Home, Ksq , Il.N., and aunt to Powell 
Buxton, Ksq , M P 

At Port Antonio, Jamaica, the Rev. P. Hum- 
phreys, rector pf Portland, nephew of the late 
celebrated Dr Doddridge. 

At Briissris, the Right Hon. Lady Charlotte 
A . C Fltzgernld 

At Brussels, in his 70th year, the Rev. C. 
Powlett, rector of High Rodlng, Essex. 

At Cheitenhiim, the Very Rev bir George 
Bisshopp, Burt , Dean of Llsmore 

At Laveno, In Italy, the Rev. Sir Harry Tre- 
laiviiy, III his 7filh year. 

At Rome, the Rev. Augustus W. Hare, Rec- 
tor of AJtun Barnes 

Lieut - Gen CnlLraft.balf brother of the late 
Right Hon J Calcraft.M.P. 

At Lisbon, the Cbe/ailer Francis Otlveira. 
of London, and Peitha da Franca, In the Island 
of Madeira, eldest son of the late Dominick 
Oliveira, Esq., of Great Cumberland-stieet. 
and nepheu' of the Marecbal Oliveira* of Olou- 
cester-place. 
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PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES 

IN THE COUNTIES OF ENGLAND, AND IN WALES, SCOTLAND. 
AND IRELAND. 


1.0ND0N. 

Rojfal Coiirfrp 0 / Surgeont^^The Col- 
lege of i^iiii'pons in Lincolii’fi.imi- 
fiddN is to luidorgo forthwith very im^ 
jportant altoiatioiis and improvementSi 
for the ptirjxise of being enlarged. Mr. 
Pollooh’s house^ which adjoined the build- 
ingy has been taken down. The (kdlego 
will be extended several feet on the caNt 
side, and to preserve its unrformitv, by 
having the portico still in the centre of 
the edifice, tiv o of the columiis at the west 
Bide will be also removed, and placed 
the east side, and the emhlematical figures 
by which tliey are surmounted will be 
also removed to a centiul hituatioii^ 
while the iinprovoments and room ac- 
<[^iiired in the inteiior, will be of great 
advantage to the faciiltj^ and to the 
establishment. The estimated expen*>e 
of the alterations and iinpruvemeiits is 
20 , 000 /. 

Regents- Park hnprovements, — The 
Commissioners of M^iods and Forests 
ar^ employing a niiniher of woikmen 
in throwing open the interior of the 
fark as a public pHUmenade, commen#i 
ing from the entiaiice of Park -square, 
and extending to the Zoological (xar- 
deiis. The serpentine walks wdiieli 
front Cambridge, Chester, and4i^uce.s- 
ter terraces arc completed. Tl»' thick 
plantations of underwood are now re* 
moved. The Coitirnissioiiers have also 
given directions for the whole space ex- 
tending %oni^liloiicester-gate to the 
terminate of the plantations of the 
Earl of Dnndoiiald, a distance of nearly 
a mill} and a half, to he thrown o|)eii to 
the public. 

^ New Quay at BlackwalL — An exten- 
sive quay, intended for the accommo- 
dation of steam-vessels of the largest 
cluMi, has been formeil at Black wall, 
upon the wharf or river fioritage of 
the Enst-liidiaexport diX'U, having tieeii 
carried considerably beyond the breadth 
of the former wharf, so that its edge 
stands in deep water, and the whole has 
lieen faced upon the innpiuved ]>lan of 
u.sixig cast-iron plates, in the room ot 
brick or stone ; a spacious building for 
a hotel has been erected oh the quay«lt- 
self, while n direct communication has 
been opened between it and the East 
ludia«road, by which passengers will 
proceed to town without passing thi'ough 


Blackwall. The improvements, it is 
said, will not end here ; it is reported 
among the coasters that their vessela 
will be admitted to the docks at a lew 
rate,^ and that, hy means of a railway, 
theiWurgoes will be conveyed to the 
city, and be delivered at the same charges 
and freight as at^reseiit, while on their 
part tlic puzzling and expensive navi- 
gation through the Pool will be alto- 
gether avoided. 

New Cattle Market — A very splendid 
market has been built near the Lower- 
road, Ihimgton, covering an area of 21 
acres, wlien completed, it will be the 
largest in England, and must go far to 
supersede that great metropolitan nui- 
sance, Smithtield, which is only four 
acres in extent. Tliere is a spacious 
niai ket-house with an extensiv’e range 
of covered Mbecis, with large open lairs 
ill fiont, suiioundiiig an area of fifteen 
acTe.s, affording airommoddtion for up- 
waids of 10,00(1 beasts, either tied up or 
loose in distinct sheds or luirs ; commo- 
dious ranges of s)|eep<peiis for 40,000 
sheep ; distinct maAets for pigs and hay 
and stiaw In the centre oi the market 
there are eight baiiking-houaes and mo- 
ney-offices, with# an exchange for the 
graziers, salesmen, anid others. The 
ready access which the situation affords 
for cattle coming from the northern and 
ivestern parts of England, without pass* 
ing through onr cniwded streets, is of 
itself sufficient to recommend the mar- 
ket to the legislature ; and when its es- 
tablishment can obviate the profanatioa 
of the Sabbath, the support of the right- 
minded portion of the public must be 
secured. The abominable nuisance of 
a Jive cattle-market in the centre of the 
metropolis has been permitted too long; 
and although the Bill which is requisite 
to establish this new undertaking does 
not contain any coercive clause, either 
to prevent cattle going to Smithfield, or 
to compel butchers to slaughter at the 
abattoiis, which we forgot to enumerate 
amongst its advantages, yet public opi- 
-nion will put it down. The fatal acci* 
detailed in the daily journals, the 
ill exhibitions of cruelty, will be, in 
a great measure, heard of no more; 
whilst we shall not be poisoned by eat- 
ing meat that has been goaded into a 
state of feA^r, and then killed Um th« 
use of the King's lieges. 
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DBTONSBIRB. 

Th« ^ Wfistem Luminary’* piibliabes a statempiit of tlie comparative aubserip- 
tioqa of Churebmaa and DiBsentera to the diari table iiiatitutions of 'Exeter, whivh 
■tandi thiiB : — 


.CnxxiTias. 

. f-' 

Number of 
Subscribers 

Amount of 
Subscriptions. 

Numbdr of 
Dissenters. 

Dissenters' 

Subscriptions. 

HotpUal 

G96 

A2L47 b 0 

Ill 

A*iai 1 0 

INapenaary 


250 19 0 

37 

36 4 6 

BwnaaaOociaty 


48 fi 0 

10 

8 8 0 

Anylum (Benefac.) . 

m 

' 890K 16 4 

41 

986 7 0 

Deaf and Dumb Institution . 

STiO 

889 14 0 

38 

48 3 0 

Lytngdn Charity. . 4 . . 

fill 

67 14 6 i 

6 

4 14 6 

Coal Charity . . . .. , 

irH 

25 ; 1.5 fi 


43 11 6 

Blanker Society ..... 

Zlh 

% 19 0 

fiO 

18 5 0 

Eye Infirmary 1 

li*9 

H7 L 0 

9 

9 9 0 

Penitentiary , , , . * 

107 

2o:} r 0 1 

1 37 

40 5 0 


j Totals . . , .1 1*475 ^ I -f 1 170 8 0 j 

UAMpsiiiftB. . niitcM, lit the cost of 7*- 2^/., and occupy* 

We copy the following fpoiri^ie Porta- injr fiv'c hours and aeveiituen znimitea; 

mouth Paper : — ** A new line of road has whilst, if the same ton of fjrnndH were 

l>een proposed to the projectors of the conveyed Irom Ijoiidoii by Horaham, 

Southampton Kailw'ay, which, as iar as C'hichester, and Clushani, to Suiithamp* 

can be judged by a lithographic section ion, ft would rerpiireonly the power of 

and estimate (which have been sent to b‘5lhs for the Hfi 4 miles, at a cost of only 

us), appears to he worthy of attentive 0^^/ and occupy only three hours and 
consideration. This proposed hue would ^ 
pass from London, liy Kp^om, Horsham, kcnt. 

and Arundel, to Portsmouth, and thence Snuthhornuffk Outage Alioimenfi^^ 
to Southampton ; whilst that at piesenC The expeiimeul of granting portions df 

intended would pass through Basingstoke land to the lahoiinug poor, at a small 

and Winchester. The distance from aent, appears to ha^ fully realised the 

London to Southampton through Sussex expectation ot those gentlemen who have 

would be 85^ miles; through Basing- acted as a comniittet^ of nianagemeiit. 

stoke it is only 77 ndles;^ but on the It has been in opeiation four years, and 

Basingstoke liiiedt has to rise 1^82 feet, therein at ])reseiit iiity tenants upon 

and by the Sussex line less than 200 feet sevenj^t acres of land ; a few oi the 

would be needful. The.Basingstokc lino occupiers cultivate half an acre, the ma- 

will serve a population of 50,000 persons, jonty a quarter of au acie. The land, 

while the Horsham, (Winchester, and with only two or three exceptivus, has 

Portsmouth line would embrace 400,000 been well tilled ; and ym^irddiice (coii- 

Jnhabitancs. With regard to the .sum- sidering the quality or thi^iioil) has 

mit levels of a raihroad, it is asce^'tained, amply nqiaid the labour bestowed upon 

upon just calculations, that upon a level it. Tiie wliole oi the land rented of 

road, the power of 91bs. will propel n ton James Alex<indei, Ksq.. is now under 

30 miles an hour, at the expense of one culrivation ; and theie is eveiy reason 

farthing per mile ; if it rises eight feet to heheve that the laliotirers arc well 

per mile, 141bs is required to move a satisfied, as they are desirous of retain* 

ton 12 miles an hour, at the ex^amse of ing their allotnients. Considering the 

one penny per mile , if it rises 20 feet experiincnt in a moral point of view, 

per mile, the power required to niov# a there is strong ground to hope that the 

ton miles per hour is 20lhs. at the labourer has not merely ameliorated his 

expense of Zd. a mile , and if it rises 24 domestic comforts, hut that, in many 

feet per mile (as it will do in some parts instances, his general conduct has htttin 

of the Southampton Railway, to get to improved, and habits of industry and 

the summit of Popham Hill), 801hs.Mr'' independence excited and encouraged, 
ton will only move it miles an M||^| . This, we conceive, liaa been effected by 
at an expense of \\d per mile. ^ advantageously employing their teihure 

suits, therefore, that to move a ton of hdiirs, which, in all piobahility, might 

goods from London to Southampton hy have lieen spent at the l>eer-shop cn* 

tlie intended rail-road (the Bill for which wasted in idle sports. It must lie very 

^ now before Parliament), it will re- gratifying to those ladies and gentlemen 

^ulre the power Of lOOlbs. for the 77 who promoted the tuidertaking, to hear 
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of Its success ; and we stroit|s9y reeem- 
mend the adoptioh of etmilar meMures 
in the neighUiuring dtscricts. 

BOUKRSCT SHIRE. ‘ ' 

WagH o/ Mf AtmfrMftMhiire La^ 
btmrers , — In the si^jHementary Report 
of the Factory Commiisioners^ecently 
laid tiefore Parliament, tliere am some 
statistical returns of the highest' vakie 
%ith relation to the condition of tHh 
manufacturing jMipnlation. The returns 
from the lactories in various parts of the 
kingdom ns to the wages '^jaid t^ the 
operatives engaged in them were re- 
ferred to Dr. Mitchell, the actuary, 
to exhibit the results in a tabular lorm>. 
The lollowing is a portion of his repor|| 
with relation weekly to the wages of the 
fenwlt silk maniifuccurers of Somerset : 
Below 11 years of age, lOrf ; between 
11 and 16. 2s. 6(/. , from 16 to 21, 
4f. lOjd.; from 21 to 26, 2]^.; 26 to 

Si, 6s Icf.; Hi to 36, 6«. Wid . ; 36 to 
41, 6«.; 41 to 46, 4s lOfi. ; 46 to 61, 
6t. lOjd.; 66 to 61, 5«. Gd. ; 61 to 66, 
3r. 6d. ; 66 to 71, 6«. Id. ; 71 to 76, 5s. 

BUVl'OLX. 

.Poaehtng a^d Beer^ Houses, ^A% the 
Suffolk Lent Assizes, at the conclusion 
of^their lalanirs, the Grand Jury 
made the followiiif^iireseiitmeiit, whicjit 
ought to be generally known We, 
the Grand Jury (of Suffolk), cannot 
separate without expressing our serious 
alarm at the number cil 
present calendar, for the hocHp this 
county, against whoiti hills haW been 
found for puaihing bg nighty amounting 
to one^haff! It lias been proved in evi- 
dence poaching is syste- 

raaticaliSKpifHn on hy night, and hy 
large bfiSles of men armed with guns 
and dangerous weapons, to the iiitimi- 
duiioii and risk of many of his Majesty's 
siihjectH. And it further appears to us, 
that the offence of iioachiiig has great/g 
liir/ fased stnce /Ae ftasnng of the hie jict 
relating to^game ; and that crimes and 
snisdemeatiours have been much aug* 
*'ineuted by the licensing of nEuii-iiousBa, 
which tends to the geneiul demoruUza- 
tioii of the labouring classes.'* 

SUliKBY. 

Terrait m Hiohmond Park , — 
The property late liord Hniitiiig- 

tower, at Petersham, has been rece||tly> 
purchased hy the Crown, gind is np' 
progress of being added to RichlL;^^ 
PaA*. By the removal of eEtemlire 
plaolation, a view as beatttUut 4S 4he 
one seen from Richbiond-hiy, -^wUr be 
, thrown into sig;ht, the 


be gratlBgd with a wa% aloM the bnvw 
of ^he biff, which cannot Ihirto M^ht 
them, In whleb dumps of cedam, per* 
ha|>6 the finest in Rurope, form a pro* 
snini^it feature. This admiraM 
prov^enthas been effected hy t|ie ggod 
taste and perseveranceLof thd^liirrefor 
of his Majesty’s park. ' 

WAfisa. 

Mirifh ifwn is mailufactured ht the 
Dowlais Works, Merthyr, than in any 
other estahlislimMt in Europe. Upwards 
of 34,000 tons wSe made in 1833. The 
proprietors pay 1 ^000/. per month for 
wages alone. 

W, SCOTI.AND. 

New Harboiur at Messrs. 

Grainger and Miller, and Mr. Oi^ of ^ 
Alierdeed^ the eminent engineers,- 
drawn up a report for the formation 6( a 
harbour and dock in Trinity Bav,on the 
Hoiithern shore of the Firth of ForUi. 
The works will consist of a wet dock 
containing 43 acres, affording inner 
wharfage to the extent of 12,000 feet. 
This dock will be enipred by a lock 200 
feet in length and 56 in width. The 
entrance will be prt>cected by a break* 
ivater parallel to the channel of the Firth, 
1,100 feet long, founded in 11 feet water 
at low ebb of spring tide, and which, at 
the same time, with two cheek piers 
built on arches, will secure an outer 
harbour, 900 fee| long hy 300 feet wide, 
where thee^^Ul he a low^water landing 
place for ' the accomfiiodatioii of the 
stenm-vessel trade of the Firth. The 
barboiii will affdrd a depth of water.fer 
ships of every size, even the largest in 
the King s service, and it will lie acces- 
sible at all times'of the tide and' in all 
weutheis. The estimated cost of this 
gre.at iinderukirig' is the comparatively 
trifiing sum of 266i^00/. 

The neUr plan of National EduoatUm 
in Ireland has so far succeeded, that 
there are noWs'JOOO schools and 140,000 
scholars in connexion with the Board. 

V — 

Lord Melbourne has addressed a cir- 
cular to the Lords-Lieiitenants of coun- 
ties, informing them that ,;^^none of the 
corps of yeomanry cavaliyare intended 

k.. placed on permanent duty, or to be 
ted 111 the present year ; but that 
vorfM as may wish to be trained 
and exercised according to the provisions 
of the 46th and ensuing sections of the 
Volunteer Act, t\Ul be allowed to as- 
> jemble for that purppse for a period iiot 
CKoeeding eight days.” 



MISS MARTINEAU AND HER ** ILLUSTRATIONS OF 

taxa^on/’ 

P*w writetB have been rewarded^ith more praise and profit, few 
Iqsded with more censure |iid calumny, than the authoress of Ilhis*- 
trains of Political Economy.’’ Perhaps both those 'aho so much extdt 
her efforts, and those who would so deeply abase them^ are equally, 
wrong* Their strength, however, is proved by the sensation they haver 
occasioned, which may be truly said to have been universal. While the 
Quarterly Reviewers have esteemed her ]mb1ication6 sufficiently impor- 
tant, both morajHy and nationally, to call forth their bitterest oppro- 
brium, not unmixed with much that is personal rather than critical, 
the “ Edinburgh ” have extolled the genius that originated and produced 
these works. The Journal of Education” has temperately admitted 
their abilit}’, and leniently demonstrated some of the vx an article; 

which, but for a bias (obviously exterliid) given to ^ writer, would 
have been severe. Some periodicals have lauded, and others have for- 
gotten both their owfc s^respect, and a dquynp^ard to decency in their 
condemnation of Miss '^XKrtineau and her Ipiiions. The newspapers, 
metropolitan and provii^al, have bepraisedl^bcapattered her ; she has 
been deified in prose, am ridiculed in verse— nay, at more than one Radi- 
caT meeting, her name has-been invoked as the only oracle cmipj^nt to 
decide the mighty questions there agitated. After all thesjpeiflPlstra" 
tioi^ can l;!e no doubt that much power must be inherent joPm^rka 
which could awaken to universal an interest, even though thattoterest 
should ''be sbort^Mi; and this is the fact whisli induces us to make - 
the few ohserWtiibiis that follow upon the first of a new series of talcs 
just commenced by the san^ active and strong mind. The power is 
granted — the effects indefinite and undetermined. « 

But the summary of Miss Martineau’s quaUfications may, pierlie|to, 
be thus drawn. A fearless o|firage; a patient industry in 
lecting information ; an intellect clear and capable in reducing 
elemenlB of the knowledge thus acquired to order, and perspicuily 
in Setting it forth; keen observation of character and incident, am 
an extraordinary assinulation teaches her to even'^^e 

most trivial circumstances to ]d||||^ amount; a large SbCqlBatotai^ 
w]^ life in its middle and lowKsnmj^ enough^ of book-leanung to 

* ^IllnstratioDt of Tbzation. No. 1. Th^wkShid^e Fsdtoek* A by" 
Haeriet Manfneau.^' ' ^ 
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cnavienerioinionnneTBeu wint ccmnoentDie aconnieyupoaaie mngan 
Hhe tr6at8, and to illustrate bjT |enenil tiews local aceitey^ 
characteristics and indmdiml ; strong, hut not inEtsAse 

sibii^ty ; a talent in Gombudng^lD those attributes ^ch hears the near** 
est approach and reiiemhkiice to invention aiM iihS|pnath>n| irilMbot 
^tuafly reaching them ; a most philosophical contempt mr praotioe whett* 
ever it militates against theory, impelled and darkened, yet precipitated 
by vehement prejudices of educadon, sotiety, and habits, and hy a d!ls-» 
claim of the commonly-felt delitacies of*" seat and station ; and last* not 
least, an energy of purpose and of action, fed, stimulated, and pampered 
by an ambition to serve the q^usc and enjoy the worship of that portion 
of the community she designates the people, perfectly indirniitabk and 
unwearying! Such we take to be the true portraiture of the mind, 
which, advantaged by the lApul^of the time, has succeeded in moving 
the whole kingdom through a su^ssion of stories, that, under Any other 
circumstances, would probably have obtained for the writer little more 
applause or distinction than was awarded, about forty years ago, to the 
excellent Loj^y Fenn, for her amiable project of ** teaching in sport.” 
Miss Martineau’splan stands intrinsically in the same relation to pmitical 
economy, that the scheme of this good matron bore to education ; but 
Miss Mardneati had the good fortune to find the lade of opinion and 
enthusiasm at the flood, whilst her wide-spreading family, political and 
Unitarian connexions, afforded an immense lever to rme her w'orks into 
notice. Wc mean not in the least to derogate from their just estimation 

S this statement, for without great merit in themselves, no reromman* 
tion, no patrMjfige could have given them such extensive circulation. 
Had our autnorcss been contcAit to make her tales the vehicle of her 
Illustrations of Political Economy only, we should have left them 
without disturbing the omnions formerly expressid in our miscellany 
concerning them. more th«f etiotigh, has been said 

by others upon her contWipt of the wholesome restraints which*, itt 
decent society, aie taken to forbid certain subjects to femides. ’ffre 
fullest credit for not having trespassed beyoM 
the ifii||itig|ito give force and effect to the moral rectitude of abstaining 
from liiwriage, till warranted by the posscssum of sufficient means to 
maintain the children that are supposed to be a necessary consequenee 
of matrimony. The topic was unfortunate — the Set phraseology of the 
topic more so. We steadfastly believe that, in recoumaending the abmi** 
donmenl of poverty to its own efforts, she has been miried by that eat** 
nestnesB^ conviction, the controversial sufiportof a theory which, being 
true, ought to be, though it is found not to be ptadtickble, is liable to’Sn** 

E ader, Hence the apparent dogmatismpf manner, which those who best 
ow the lady assure us is the effect ot an intellectual deciriou honestly 
iMde* and never to be moved when once made, hut by absolute end 

lawyes who insisted to thecotiSriiit 
num sentepea of death, that it was impotsibre he shonld be hanged* 
against tbe' positive proofs cdttjAaticm* wamnt* slid gallowik*^ 
tenet ad ewtremrm^j-^ehe ho]A that it ouj^t not to be, ImmI 

caTOot ^ ; but if it be, it slH^e the worse it to be. 

But Miss Martineata hea of late converted hec tales to other tmt- 
poaes; they have been empidyddirfiaaiffioesattacla, not 0 *^^ 



aMfrflteli n ftif^MliittDfiAQaB mma ^ h»r inxdMJdv tMiokl um tlte dIumia 

■W>'|^ w"f ipwiii ^ "V T^ ^ JbJ"* 

IMefiidmlianeit int^tionafl^ Ipli 

M^ittMNm ia # ijmeDlor pf Uaitema Mr ougl^t tbm to tm 

teflig^tMtoliftotuMi talced to bg lior oantimenta b;|r m 

onmwyoyijNa an^ fair inma* Tbm m m b» H itk dcmK 
iitoiiiif ^ yppa Wi ca i l i iMi H abo voidd introduce as mac);i 9 f 
(liaiilaia^ into nar eommonaraaltii «• our xiMod forma (lo lonj; an fho]f 
am In hm together) will endure/' In short, we must destgnim her a# 
Mkmhtg in the most inredaiate sense to the paity of the eioi;e?9»(^ 
Ami^ we dislike a phrase so un-English and indefinite; butitsadopti^ 
Hmstbe excused, because there is no other that will convey its no-mcaigi* 
ingmeaifing. Wel^ be jt so. If Church and State—u the Constitu^ 
tim be not able to stand by their own strength^ let them falU The Ipdy 
has a full right to her principles and the aaaprtion of them. All we myr 
is» let It ha a fair and open assertion ^filbt her not endeavour to introduce 
a hand of dmtroyers into the citadel, under the semblance of a convoy ff( 
piovarions. Now then, to the proofs ot this ma/a fides. 

Mut illustrations are not of political economy ’’ alo^» The oJ4 
adage, maieriaim supinahai opus^ is perhaps true of the talA which forsa 
the woof^ while the political axioms are little moie than the larger figures 
of the pi^tem. With these fictions, howevci, much iiisu action is mtas^ 
woven, and much of the morbid actiou of society is demonstrated. It if 
a part of the attempt that great and sweeping gcucralirations arc to be 
conToyed by individual instances — e, g the practice and consequences of 
impressment in one of her former Numbcis A Talc of theTvne 

an^ar, the Polish injustice The Charmed Sea ”) , — indeed, in most %( 

thsm, i^le examples are made to stand for generalitieffcit is, therefore, 
a matter ^ honesty that these examples be fairly selected and truly stated* 
In the tale which opens her senes upon taxation, two, however, occiu), 
which are neither the onfiftioT the other , tUj^onstitute the rare excep* 
ikm and not the rule, and we feel confideuj^ will be thought to be but 
top pal|iably wilful as well as gross exaggerations when connected with 
Astossr indications. 

It is Miss Martineau's boast that she wiitcs to the peopj^ii <yi9rtte 
}ie^ple-.-l)M«lttlig always the infenor uiembcrs of the nud< 
mote partiouhirty tibe cq^eratives. It therefore demands an especial PTU* 
dtnee, and becomaS'^feubly imperative upon ouc who addresses suen an 
smdisiice, nnt to Aggravate or inflame their prejudices or passions against 
utiifT and better provided orders. Forwhile we are not about to pretend 
that the industrious clasees ire without injury or injustice from impar* 
ftot legislation, or from the negligences, omissions, and commiasums of 
these above tfam, we assert that &bc are ipost commonly of accident, 
arise out of the orabary constitution of the human 
and the oiitoaiy frame of society. Nothing, then, can be 
Mans orwuise aafq^cus tbae to pamper that disposition, net aloi^ 
envy, but to hate, superiors, which n but too often the attendant opafi^ 
adOMty, soiijwd bjr oamparauve eiLiiiiiitive pnvatiou. To^^issiperete 
fetfeimaiB the way neither to sdHPkoi^ redress — the latter beiagi nti 
pftontly believe, Mias Martmeau V sol«||ect and end 

^ ma tde (** The Park and the Pwoock tio SummiM if 
is appemM. Its apparent obgactlp^ta lUnstrato the efmsts pF tjhi 
ij^aiid window taxes as dasgat mi iftdaed of the a tiiff M 
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1«XM gcacnlly, in pr^renoe to taSM tbat b«cc indinaftK Svt'Mtr 
flwor bw tlio an indkcct as nrdl as a ditect meaniiw in 
wn (tf her tale. She Unupoaer to iUnatrate iadiieeny Ihn tnflqBnjeajif 
^^uireardij upon nw)n0nm,endtiheni^li«D«tof theOfeiOT 
Sstabliahed Church. IC the instances were chosen, ot tf Ihs^Wpse 
dfiicrib6d to be exceptions^ selected merely to show tbet sm^ t^iiW 
do exists — that where they exist tljpy are prodactive of 
chief, and that they ought not to be suffered to, exists— there oould be no 
Direction, except in so far as they are mani£^ exaggerates. But we 
must repeati these single and distorted representations are given as geni^^ 
ral:tics, and, could they live, would go down to posterity for actual nor* 
traitures of the times. c ^ 


The story of ” The Park and the Paddock ** is shnply this -A Isige 
mansion, the properly of the lord of the manor, has been uninhabited 
for many years. The owner dies j^his three sons and one dau|jt^ter come 
doTO to take possession, and fit it for their abode. The eldest son (the 
heir of the estate) is an indolent, listless, desultory being, addicted to 
books, who r^ardb nothing but his own ease and quiet ; the second is a 
clergyman, the rector of a living at some distance, upon which he pur- 
poses to build a residence ; the youngest is a mischievous youth, fond, 
like the clergyman, of field sports ; the daughter is a natural, kind, and 
somewhat romantic girl. The reckless indifference of the heir throws 
management of his estate into the hands of the two younger brothers, 
and their care is addressed only to a war against poachers, an assault 
ttpsii^t the aflections of a horse-dealer’s daughter (by the parson), fnd 
to false infoffnatj^pn under the assebsed taxes, insinuated through anony- 
mous letters bythe youngest brother to the tax-gatherer, which operates 
vexatiously upon the whole parish. Out of this, and a choice of a site 
ror the parsonage, arise the disquisitions upon theibranches of taxation 
illustrated. ^ 

We are now brought to ^e manner in which all these matters are de- 
veloped, and in i^hich lies the offence. 

Does such an incident as the abandonment of an estate from caprice 
®*^®1**^ m a thousand ? — certainly not. Are the landed propl'ie- 

tow of mis dull and apatlietic nature? — ceitainly not. Estates are now 
and then deserted, and from a variety of causes; rarely if ever wholly, 
or for a series of years, and then commonly from the misfortune or the 
public employment of the proprietor. But when the Owner of an esto^ 
comes down expressly to repair the injuries brought upon his property 
oy an absentee ancestor, the last things he cAi be cliargea with are msre- 
»rd and indifference. The probabilities of the case arc wholly violat^. 
A man of such a character as Miss Martineau selects would not have 
come at all. He would have issued Ms orders that all he required be 
done, not have plunged himself into the disagreeables attending the re- 
stora^on of a dilapidated mansion, and a rqined demesne. The wthoieas, 

course of nature, to exhiMt things bo un- 
^ happen u barely to stancihriaiin the reach of poaiiiiilto. It is 
c«ther more nor less than a the gentlemMirf <he 

rightfully or wr^uliy, are amongst the moet active^* 
w^t^lents, not alofne of their own affidrs, but of the of the 

in which they reside. It is either this or it tp nothing, ’ 

IBnt tlie attack upon the detgy is infinitely moire ffagrpnt. Tlie^hiQ^* 



<tm tataSj whboat }u4ttei^« 

| a> IW <i ( |> UrMljr pecuniiOT motiTM— ‘if stiw « nwrtA <m IM Mdd 
tiii> ttuytiiHM nt aB-Ao be mke deet|^ of 41 inOenti'iree to gjbod or 
^tS/flfl^wmetiitfpvdti^amlof ^ Hottiee^ 

iM j^rttr fiit roati m going to hts profeastonal tWfiiL'* 

om^ters of a none«>deider» who ore employ<4 in ca^llettkng 
tbimr the ^ttnce of buying fowl^which they earry in patera on their 
pOniea. He is first attracted by the beauty of one, but suddenly fiJM 
ttpQti tihe otho*, whose aAotions he engages, alter daily visits and attoa** 
i!ons» finder the strongest impression that he purposes to marty her^^^ 
carries on this fruitless intngue (tor Miss Martmeau Stops 4iort Of fho 
only conceivable purpose and almost inevitable end of such a comitierosy 
till he destroys h^ happiness ; the gamekeeper^s son has been her nearly 
betrothed lover; he is killed in a n^ht exOursion against the poacheia^ 
and the affair ends in the clergyman*? transferring his regards to a young 
lady visitor, (after his sister has communicated with the poor deserted 
girl, learned the state of her heart, and renion<itratcd with her brother,) 
and marries her to the gamekeeper himself, within a feg| weeks of the 
murder. 

This forms the catastrophe, beautifully and artfully wrought as we 
shall soon show* it to be The poor man esteems it a high honour to 
have the ccremcmy performed by his voung master But in the middie 
of it the cry of^e hounds is heard, the bn(iegr<K>m whispers his master, 

^ it IS a |nty he should lose the hunt ” on their account, The curate 
happens to be present ; he takes the rector’s place at the altar, agd 
** James, the uvine, leaps upon his horse at the fj|^ok-door; hark 
forward * away he gallops — and this iB%n illustration or taxation ! 

That Miss Martmeau might ha\e fallen upon this wretched farrago of 
partial and barely pc^sible vensimilitudes would only be matter of regret, 
and scarcely of wonder, Considering the hig||ppressure velocity at which 
she works. Homer nods, women dore botwcin their pains, and our 
authoress might be paidoned an occasional fit of somnolency under the 
&t]gU6 of such severe ti avail But not so We shall prove the animus 
— *the constant malice-prepense— -the only just ground f(«; the pointed 
reprehension which it is a duty to bestow upon such misrepresentmon* 

In her twenty-first Number, A Talc of the Tyne,** Mies Marfiiwfi 
has introduced two clergymen, a rector and a curate the rector iS^eb, 
proud, and unprincipled ; he opposes a public^ work, of great general ad- 
vantage, for private ends ; the curate supports it The rector is married, 
and his bridal party passes'^hrough the town A surgeon, who wistes 
to toady the principal persons in the progress, is thrown firom his p6ity 
in hiS endeavours to get up andmiy his respects. He enters the house of 
a patient, where he finds the cmate, and the following dialogue tdkes 
plaeef: — 

** Mr. MdAird gravdy accqited both the gin and the advioe. It wat^ a 
great object with him 1b make himsdf popular with the people, evenfirhski 
» fife curate was tgr. He protest^1h|l he did not regoid the nusadventfim 
salt gave him the opportum^ oF^^llfhii^hts respects to the bridt^gfoom, 
frhom be honoured for his public spirit the Deep Cut. 

« ^ ^ 'When be was a lad at school— and hone of the brightest^^ Bit^hOW 
Sttle anybody thought w^ a great man he would be in the Cfaon^l 
li^fmlm/lmer\bewg rmneti thot dedthad hum to the Church^ Nfibodir 
1»«Uld h»Te of A dse.'* 



^ ! I should h&ve «u]p^dted the end 

MMNtei^ to o learned profession, would hm been the Iw • tidMAlWl 

teeiild have thought of ^ his so^* ^ » 

* If he had had to pay the fitpenses IdsieeK eeiidiiid^*''9iev Iwee 
iltftA is prtnnded a emireh edueMkm^'SktUif m MitfedNieM| 

. H^iereitt ii i> one of ihe okeipeei wa^a he can tUepoaa ^hia sidla Mv 
But for this they would never have thought of tnakii^ Madter mflll 
aStOrayman, to judge by what I used to see of^him as h boy. ThebighcM 
used to plague him, as he pla^ied the little opes: and the master aUdfiO 
plagued each other equally. If Miss Vivian had sOeti whel; I saw 
«he would hardly have married him, altered as he is. The boys had buHol 
him up to his chin in the middle of the {day-ground, and when he sereeOhid 
and roared, they let him have one arm out to beat the ground with. He 
did not then loc^tnuch like a youth thinking of giving himself to haitf 
things.* 

•* * Nor many another school-boy, %ho has yet turned out a good clei|^ 
ihin,* observed Mr. Severn, gravely. * 1 have often thought that ttiml 
harm is done by expecting ministers of the gospel to be different ftOm 
others when they are men ; but I never before heard that they must bo % 
siqyarate race <|p b^s.' 

‘ Nor I, Sir ; I only mean that one would not expect a stupid boy, 
with a bad temper, to choose the Church, if left to himsdf ; and its b^g 
all settled just when his father fell into difiiculties, makes cme doubt the 
more whetner it was pure choice.* 

•• ‘ Certainly,' observed the surgeon, ^ there are helps lO a clerical Odu- 
oaHoh which ive, in other learned pi ofessions, should be very glad oU h 
gnnt many pensions and exhibitions, and bursaries, and such things, wldeh 
poor surgeons never hear oi.' 

^ ^ These are d||^evidently designed,' Mr. Sevei-n observed, * to provide 
fikr religion being^undanuy ndmwustcred in the land. It is piety wluflb 
funded all these helps to a clerical education.* 

** ' No doubt, Sir; but that does not lessen the temptation to ent€ff a 
prolhssioR where so much ^eady to one's hand. It is plain to me, 1^ 
mt many are drawn into tms department whollrould not otherwise think 
of it; and nothing will persuade me that th^r do not, so far, stand in the 
way of those whose hearts incline them to make Ihe gospel then* pottiofl. 
1 do not scruple saying this to you, Mr. Severn, because you are cme of 
those who have not premted, but lost, by the plan. Vou wifi hardly deny, 
Sir, ^at aftei' all your toil and expense at collie, one that cares lessabopt 
his business than you has stepped into the living which you might faiwe 
had, if there had been no other rule of j;udging than fitness for the work** 
Mr. Severn could not allow this kind of lemark, eveulinom an oldfttetid 
ef his family.*' 


More of the same sort follow*s ; and thou^ the remains nufop fff 
thhm, truiams, it is the manner of the introduction that is objectfonabln, 
jBmd as we deem it unfair, wc quote then^o show the intention, 'the settled 
intmition, of degrading the order by^he exception of 1^ imSividiuit 
Again, in a dialogue on impresBrnent, which diverges into the lewkf 
s^llement, and fi^ls in, as it vreroy forte JoriunA — 


** ' The thought of it chafes me as much as seeing Mr. Severn sttfliefo 
iptdro than the reefor's poor cioi^gfhenl knowtiut,if eadihdflthieEfar i 
dhserte, if the {leonle were alloW^ to interest thdmsdves in didcMbig^ 
.Mstor that would do his duty b^ Mr. Severn wotdd be one iff tto fogHh 
j^pbnour and in place, and Otley (if he had been aeyWherebutmftieCfoiijp^> 
sybnldhavehadto waitfor aflo^tUlhegrew^wiVeas 

*■*> ^ .. a l K i p . . ■ 

* Miss Martineau would be possled to prove jdds'Meitltiii. 


1^ Md M Nbw M mr ^ 

^^AiA vliat iibm Ht. Seram hinudfny* 
lElie is ri|ij^ uqder Ae Iwsd Ptemt^^,*' 


|M]Min4iie^^ to impressmeot, t^e kw of tp 

Vmpiiioiis to tbe nxleof Chmek aiHl % is^^t of 0lp 

Cjtti any thing be more unfair ? 

Xn the twenty-second Number of the IllustratiouB of Political mo^ 
i|0«oy ” (•* Briery Creek we find another portrait of a cleiwmaii Md 
Ua mCt contrasty too, with a lay-lecturer, sketched prob&ly dter M 
ideal of Dr. Priestley. They arc thus iutroduced — ^ 

' Br.^neyd stepped out of his low window into the 6:arden, and 
thjSQi near the gate, where he was Introduced to the Rev^^Ralph Bessriden, 
pastor of Brieiy Creek, and Hrs. Hesselden. 

** The piciureeque clergyman and hie showy lady testified all outward 
fospact to the venerable old man before them. They fi>rgot for a ipoment 
^at they had been told of his politics being * sad, very sad, quife deplcp* 
able and remembered only that be was the father of their hostess. U 
was not till a fiill half-hour after that they became duly shemked at a man 
of bis pmei's having been given over to the delusions o^uman reasoq^ 
and at nis profkneness in having dared to set up for a guide to others, wbilf 
he was himself blinded in the darkness of error. There was so little that 
told of delusion in the calm simplicity of the doctor's countenance, anu 
something so iiidike profaneness and presumption in his mild and serioue 
manners, that it was not surprising that his guests were so long in disco- 
vering the evil that was in him.'* 

A conversation ensues, in which arc the following passages ^ ’ 
** The ladies were left to themselves while Temple wwi gi^acing (as be 
did in certain states of nervousness) add whipping the shining toe of hft 
right boot, and the other gentlemen making the plunge into science and 
literature, in which Aie Doctor always led the way when he could lay hold 
of a man of education, tee shade of disap|||intment after another passed 
over his countenance whiRi he was met with questions whether one philoso- 
pher was not pui'suing his nOscarches into regions whence many had re- 
turned infidels,— with conjectures whether an eminent patriot was not liv- 
ing without God in the world,— and with doubts whether a venerable phi- 
jiafithropist might sdiU be confided in, since he had gone hand m ha^ m a 
good work with a man of doubtful seriousness. At last his patience mmed 
TO be put to the proof, for his daughter heard him say, 

* Well, Sir, as neither you nor I are infidels, nor likely to become iO, 
suppose we let that matter pass. Our part is with the good tidings of great 
deras doing on the other side of the world. The faith of the doers is iMh 
tween themselves and theiriGod.' 

‘ But, Sir, consider the value of a lost soul.’ ^ 

“ ‘ I have so much hope of mar^y souls being saved by every measure of 
wise policy and true philanthromr* that 1 cannot mar my satisfaction by 
^undless doubts of the safety ox the movers. Let us take advantage Of 
me permission ib judge them by their fruits, and then, it seems to me, we 
may make oiirselves very easy respecting them. Can you satisfy me 
aimt this new method,— it is of immense importance,— of grinding iefises T 
^ Mr. Hessddencopld scarcely U^n fbrther, so shocked was he wi^ 
jidhe Doctor’s levity and laxity in bmiig eager about bringing new worius 
withk human ken/ while there the pious a doubt whether ttie 

f nts of divine wisdom and benignity would be cared for by him! Vfio sent 
m, Mr* Beaselden solemnly elevated Jus eyebrows as hp looked towfrds 
wife,. fu^ the ^ ^ • V 
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tbit Hr. Hessddm wiK be boe tb asiist them, 1 hope our people i 
bit jxftnrided with a sufficieiilf* of hanakiB amusemetit/ 

You bf^m next week? A paywMneeting?* uked the lady, timiilig 
ft Mrse T^emple. Mrs. Temple bdieved not** 


The contrast to the lax and dissolute James, of " The Park and the 
Paddock,’* exhibited by the serious and evangelical Mr/and Mra Hes- 
adMeit is Worked np in still str^mgcr cdlours, till at last occnrs the death 
of Dr. Sneyd*s son, to whose rengious aid Mr. Hesselden had not been 
summoned, and who is in consequence iitade to ask, in the following 
passage, 

" Why he had not been sent lor to the patient s bed-side? urgme that it 
was dreadtul to think what might become of him hereafter, it it should 
jdease God to remove him m his present teeble condition of mind. Of all 
strange things st seemed the strangest that any one should dare to add to 
such trouble as the giey-haiied ikther must be suffeiing, and that Mr Hes- 
selden should fancy himseli better qualified than Dr Sneyd to watch over 
the religious state of this virtuous son of a pious parent J&een Jemmy 
eould understand enouffh to be disgusted^ and to venerate tke humble dtgmt^ 
mth which Mr Hesselden s offimousness was cheeked ** 

Tim young man dies, and the rooted bigotry of the clergyman is thus 
characterized — 

The snow womU melted before the morning when the funeral tram 
sat forth from Ds^neyd s door. On leaving the gate, the party turned, 
not in the direction of the chapel, but towards the forest As Mr Hessd- 
den could not in conscience countenance such a departbre as that of Arthur, 
—lost in unbeliet, and unrelieved ot his sms, as he believed the sufferei to 
have been,— It was thought better that the intdpent should take place as 
if no Mr» Hesselden had been there, and noyihapel .built ; and the whole 
was conducted as on one former occasion since the estabhshment ol the 
settleihent.'* 


Such things, we fear, have been, though of rare and almost singular 
occurrence ; we give them, not as false or true, but simply as proofs of 
the animus of the author towards the Church, and of not very fair repre» 
sentation 

In The Park and the Paddock ” the manner is far more undisguised. 
Under the title “ Clerical Duty,^* emblazoned at the head of every page, 
is tile following dialogue — 


she asked, tteing that a groom was leading U 
s Diamond tms morning, James ?' 


« * Who IS going to iide ^ 

■addled horse. * Who wants Diamond tflls morning, 

« ‘ 1 do. Ah ! It is a great plague that anybody should want to be 
buried this morning, of all mornings. But I put the people off before, and 
I cannot do it again. 1 can get it over, with what else I have to do, before 

£ u have finished your snort, if you will only make me sure where I may 
id you. That is What f am settiiiigwow, and theni am off.' 

^ * But what else havayoulodo^ A marriage or tipoipeihape?* 

** * Very likely ; and three or four more ftinerals. They find th^ must 
Mfca the most of me when thty can catch me. But the bUshieM 1 mean 
to see where my house, Ton ov^tto JIto 




bfeftA ii deieiiM4)i 

wA & tV of attaifi meeiSi^ tlk^ lie i$/ 

GfjBt e fyneil^ servicei A> reftuifc tfie hosoiteli^ f 

^ of moumern^who bad Wed to etbOMan^ 

, k of tbe words of solace wld<^ ba^been sfKiWaA^ 

\ he bad declined on the plee of extAme haste and lahoea|J|0 
hodwouiided by a Msehood not less disgraceful in its omn thalilM 
commission. Now, is this, in any honest sense, ^ cleiioid dhtyj^ as 
pfrformed by the clergy of the Church of England? ^ , 

l^xt, we come to Clerical Recreations,’* which conaist in the eoep^* 
ditct of jhe intri^e above alluded to, and urging the caption of ppaobma 
4r^ these, we a», the recreations of thmleii^ ? * 

We shall add only two more passages, which are the very climax 
the substitution of the exception for the rule. 

** * Now you just show, at this moment, the folly of meddling in other 
people's affairs and pi caching about other people's consoiencas,* nm Jamas, 
turning round from the window. ‘1 can tell you that Sarah Swsjlowia 
going to be married. I know it for iact : for her intended told ma of it 
himself. Indeed, he asked me to marry them. What do you think this, 
Fanny ?' 

*** 1 think just as 1 did before. If Sarah proved herself as light-mmdad < 
and dckle as yourself— li she so injured and betrayed the interests of her 

sex, — ^how does that excuse your treachery to 

“ < Now if you say another word about the sanctity of the Church, and 
the dignity of the clerical character, and all that, 1 will never set foot m 
my living again to the end of my days.' ^ 

* I was not going to make any appeal to you, which 1 know to be lo 

useless. The clerical character lias noidignity in yodriieeping, and you 
take care that the Church shall have no sanctity in 4he eyes of your 
people/ 9 

“ * That IS not my fault' 

* 1 know it. Vou ciMo more be a cleigyman than you can be a mu* 
sician or a sculptor. Yoiff^imsiortune and that of your people is that you 
ore /sailed a clergyman/ 

** * Ah ! 1 saw two old women dreadhilly scandalized, the last time I came 
from a hunt. They thought 1 was over the ears in a pitcher of ale ; but 1 
heard them say, There's our parson, with not a thread of black on mm but 
hiB necdfcloth The sm of the case lies with the Church, that makes a point 
of a black coat, while the tempts i#»— — ’ 

** ^ Black hearts ! Hearts that must needs c;pme out black from being 
stepped m the hypoensy of a professed sanctity.' ^ 

" * I am suie 1 never professed sanctity.' 

* Therefore your heart is not of the deepest black of all. But, what 

has been your only alternative ? Leading your people to think ^at no 
sanctity exists.' ^ 

** * That ts the fault qf the mine. THb syHmn made it m 

matter qf couree that I ehosdd be a def^gyman. Here 1 am. 1 mast e^her 
s^ my face at its full length, and play a damned deep part when 1 tidk 
^gddeDuaneas, and temperanoe, and— and all that— 

And jnAi;ntent to omne,* said Richard, gravely. 

^ ^ Or if tbepeople see I am thinUng of anytiniig but whatl am sayiag, 
they can hn^Y bej^e that such threats signify much. You shotdd lay 

Usme on mose that put me into the Cbui^, 

vottld plead that you were put there as a mstter of eomostP^ 
Vyou wairebora to it They would rate the blame istthar biek; yikdaa 
ed, i£ ought to rest. The day must dmne when iUthteie pai^^lgltllF 
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then i ^ , 

s8 inmutuae omaee, eUe ^ in judgtnent 8tffu)qfft 

^Attpingmade^ an elaborate prcvi$tQn for not only aeeeeraiing ffye 'go 
l^i generating infidelity towards ho^ God and man*" 

' * That may be all veiy true: but I cannot help my share of it nw/' 

** * You can stop the spre|d of the xnjy^chief which has sprung: up thros^ 
L Come out of the Church* You look more i^stonished than thei^^ 
^occasion for. Remember—* V , 

‘ Remember, sister, how it is with other profisssions. A- bod physlci|U|' 
does not give up practice ; nor does an ignorant lawyer^ because of 
pacjty.’ 

/* ‘ Remember that the physician and lawyer, who are as well known to 
be as unfit for their business as jpu are for your s, are not employed. In the 
profession of the Church alone the incapable sure of their occupation 
and its recompense. But no one is more aware than you that the days arc 
coming when, if the unqualified do not step out of the Church, they will be 
plumed out ; or, if time be promised them to die ouU it will he a chance 
leheiher the impatience of the long ‘betrayed people will not unroof the sane- 
tuaryfrom over their heads.' " 


We now arrive at the climax of misrepresentation, and should really 
be ashamed of citing such a passage, were it not that the reader could 
Bcarcely believe so strong an understanding could be so perverted by the 
pursuit of a favourite theory. 

James put as little sanctity into the servicdftlie marriage ceremony} 
f|S could be desired by the strongest foe to hypocrisy, or lamented by his 
astonished curate, why Morse should be so proud as he was of being 
married by anybody who could marry him in such a manner as this was 
more than a stranger could comprehend. In the midst, the cry of hounds 
Wfiis heard, the clergyman stopped^ a moment, and went on uneasily. An- 
other cry followea, and he halted again. Morse made bold to step forward 
and whisper, — • 

“ ‘ If there had been no other clergyman here, I don't know that I should 
have suffered such a thing as to put our atfa#‘ off till to-morrow ; but, 
perhaps, that gent.— I think it is a pity, Sir, you should lose the hunt, Sir, 
on our account ; that's all. But you are the b^tet judge. Sir.* , 

'•In another minute James had leaped upon his horse at the chui'ch- 
door, and his curate had taken his place at the altar,— so discomposed as 
to find it difficult to proceed as if nothing had happened. "When aU was 
done, Sarah was still pale with the sense of insult, while her husband was 
congratulating himself on his own pood breeding in not standing in the 
way of his young master's pleasure. * 

That a person of iliss Martineau’s talents should have the had taste 
to attack the Church by such stale stuff, we repeat, would be wonderful, 
were it not apparent that her hostility to the Establishment misleads her 
judgment? To prove that we do not jpidervalue this threadbare stoiy^ 
we will trespass far upon attention as to show in what way Mr. 
Cocker, the American novelist, had employed the very same tw'enty times- 
told tradition Miss Martiiicau h^as impressed into her service. It is thus 
that he brings it into a conversation between dn old seaman and his 
GCptain, in the “ Water-Witch.” 


^ By such sweeping assertions Miss Martineau shows tliat she is not very cim 
ifivUt Aor very conscientious, m znsrking the wide distinction between the mtenoed 
mod the antoreseeu abuse, of endowments. This distinction token, the greater 
pprt of the censure vanishes. Confitond the two things, and a palpable hit is noiMa 
■i MtAer Church.*' 





b7alt«riiig th* riSaM ftt 
% Imer set t6 the top-s^sheet»; Imt it sri^iittle flMil 
oO^ hedoee with the stick eloft; and I am leadjrto pajr her Mejetty tMf 
diffeiieiice between the wear of the sheets as thee mm naer» mm el Hr* 
Luff would hare them, out of my pocket* though it is often as etnp^ Se a 
j^fth chbtth, in which a fox-huntibog parson Reaches. I was present OhOe 
wnfon real tally-ho was readtngtHe Service, and oneof your9omBSsqui||l 
in the wake of a ft)x with his hounds* within hail of the ch^h«wh9idQWl 
fhe cries had some such effect on my roarer as a puff of wiml wvndd hwre 
on this ship; that is to say. he sprung his luff, and though be cgi 
muttering something. 1 never knew what, his eyes were in the tieloe t|M 
whole tune the pack was in view. But this wasn't the worst of it* mr 
when h^ got fairly back to his work agam^the wind had been Mowing th# 
leaves of his book about, and ho plumped us into the middle Of the marriage 
ceremony. I am no great lawyer, but there were those who said it was a 
godsend that half the young men in the parish weren't married to thdr own 
grandmothers.' 

^ 1 hope the match was agreeable to the family,' said Ludlow, relieving 
one elbow, by resting the weight of his head on the other. ^ 

«• • Why, as to that, 1 will not take upon me to say, since the deft cor-* 
rected the parson's leckoning before the mischief was entirely done.' " 


Enough of this ; it is alike disgraceful to principle and ability. 

Miss Martincau has represented with some, but not half enough* {brcCt 
the vexation and the crime arising out of the system of surchaigea un^tir 
the assessed taxes. The bribe which is offered to the assessor in the Aivi-* 
Bson of all sums thus recovered between himself and the Gbvemmenti It 
once incites and enables him to summon on the merest suspicion — (hum* 
dreds of such notices are served in every division) — ig w'hich he is still 
further countenanced by the abominame violation of ihe very founda^ 
tions of British jurisprudence — making the defendant prove a negative* 
or criminate himself, — a license allowed in no other courts. A person 
is surcharged for a hoiqie, dog, or any other article. Does tne as- 
aesBor prove he had, the thiiig in his iiosscssion during the period?— by 
no means. The Gospels are thrust into the hand of the summoned, and 
be is sworn to answer all questions. The consequence is they do swear. 
Only yesterday a man was surcharged for a game license, who had been 
convicted of being on lands in search of game with three others ; and it 
was deposed by two witnesses at the hearing before the justices, that a 
gtin was handed to one of his party, who fled ^ with it. Before the tax- 
cotninissioners the assessor did not produce the depositions — the poacher 
swore there was no gun, and further that he had not kept a lurcher* 
though it wras well known to all the village in which he lived that he 
had kept such a dog, and used it nightly during the whole scrboh ; but 
the man swore hardily, and w'ai believed. Three instances of similar 
gross l>cijuTy, in one small town, have occurred under the eye of the 
writer of this article w ithin the last ten days. 

Touching the game-laws and their operation, our authoress lies under 
the error of attributing the effects of the former and repealed principles 
to the statute now in operation. She docs not probably mean to autho- 
rize indiscriminate trespass upon landed property, because game is to be 
found thereon ? If not, all that justice demands is given under the exilt*- 
ing laws. 1. The right of his property to the landowner — 2. The power 
of selling and buying game to him and tb the public— 3. The pleasure of 
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sporting, whenever perD^ion ^,the jpTomietoir of 4;he land can be ob* 
tained. These are all tne riglits that ougnt' to he, or can be, respected ; 
for even if the diversions of the field were an uiiivenal right, conferred 
loY Nature, that right has been merged in the security of property, eata- 
bushed hf social laws. ' lP>at estt^^ would be of any value, if the 
vAole community conldfpm over any pretence, at will ? 
sffih an extent does the assumption of the extinction of the game«bwe 
proceed. Miss Martineau has obviously been very ill instructed in all 
that relates to those very Important disturbers of rural moraKty-~^gatne 
and poaching. And whetli it is considered that almost every man who 
comes to the gallows, or is sentenced to transportation, confesses^, that his 
first Btc^ to 4rime are induced by this, according to Miss Martineau, 
very venial oficnce, her misrepresentations can but be productive of great 
mischief, if taken for admitted truths. 

£tere, then, we close our exposition. Tlie errors are invested with the 
more importance, because Miss Martineau has of late been employed by 
the Society for the Diifusion of Useful Knowledge to illustrate the poor* 
laws. Even the high name and countenance of the Lord Chancellor has 
been industriously put forth, to propagate, adorn, and dignify her labours. 
It is not easy to draw the line between the sanction thus im]iressed on 
one set of fables, and another which does not enjoy the same authority. 
Will the Society, or will Lord Brougham, justifjjaither the principle or the 
fki^nner of the assaults we have arraigned ? It isf^o be hoped they will not. 
Indeed there is strong reason to suspect that the bustle and stir made by 
til^ese publications are subsiding — their very frequency destroys their 
power. And, mj^over, all thinking people perceive how little know- 
ledge is gained. They ha\e been read as amusing tales, constructed 
with ingenuity dm feeling ; but, as illustrations of political economy, 
their only end has been to give to those who look nS farther the inform- 
ation contained in the lucid summanes at the close of the volumes; 
while those wlio really desire to obtain an adequate insight into this yet 
infant subject are but the more imperatively oonviiil?ed that such know- 
ledge is only to be gained by serious and sedulous reading of the best 
authors ; by abstracting, comparing, and arranging their matter, and by 
sufficient reflection to digest and commit the few really established axioms 
of the science to memory. 

The small and compact but admirable treatises of Sir Henry Parnell 
and Mr. Montgomery Martin contain not only a sound knowledge of 
the principles of taxation, but convey much more information, in respect 
to minute details, than could be learned fiom dozens of such illustra- 
tions by any mind capable to entertain such questions. 
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THE DEl^tOA’s EXfEKUBfirCK. 

Part XII. -^Mt Pmson A«hk:iat$«I{» 

I'lrv mder having atscompanijjline thxnUhr in. my axperisa^’* 

I nUB now proceed with % few ipSknii^ of HUraoters wifh w$om I ^ 
OiHideiaiied to assodafe during my incarceration, winch may perln|Ni 
feore aiBnmgly, if not more forcibly, illustrate the useleaBneia and 
melty of the law of imprisonment for deb^?alikc unavailing as it yiln 
the interests of the creditor, and destructife of all principle in 
&btor. ^ And here I muat take the opportunity of expressing dly hcqpe^ « 
in common with all philosophers who coatbine causes aii|| effects toget 
ther, that the BUI introduced into Parliameut last session for its aboU^ 
tion, by his Majesty’s present Attorney-General, may not be suUered tp 
T^ain in abeyance in consequence of that gentleman’s immediate 
sence from the House of Commons ; persuaded as 1 am that a subject of 
more deep domestic importance never engaged the attention nf its 
Honourable Members, nor one involving more seriously the best moral 
fedings and interests of a community, than thatomder consideration. 

My table companions formed a grotesque modKy. The one, however, 
to whom I was first introduced by luy initiator*, a publican by trade, 
was a respectable, inteUieent, and agreeable person, and bad formerly 
been servant to a Britis^ifficer, who had fought in the Peninsular war, 
ultimately bringing up ” at Waterloo. He frequently amused his 
hearers with anecdotes of the French and Bruxellois, having referen^ 

^ to that eventful period. At the termination of hos^tiQs he accom|^ 
nied bis master to France, who remained in the “ of occupation 
duriug the period of its stay in that country. 

In a town in the f5Tovmcc of Normandy my table companion accident- 
ally fell in with a French officer, of a Bourbon regiment, which was also 
stationed there, who had formerly been a prisoner in England, aivl in 
the very town of which my bpintuous ’’ hero was a native, where the 
latter had sundry opportunities of showing little civilities to the Ghillic 
prisoners ; and, amongst uli^rs, in an especial degree, to one who was 
exceedingly fond of 8>veetnieats, by sharing with him his own portions, 
and receiving in return various presents, specimens of the ingenuity of 
those clever persons witli which the kingdom at that period abounded. 

Years passed away ; the French ]msons whe cleared — their intnates 
departed with joy “ pour la belle France the donor and recipient of 
ra«pberry-tart8 and plmn-puddnig were alike removed to other scenes, 
there to enact the parts allotted to them by Providence in the great 
drama of human life. 

It was in the year 1818 that my fellow -prisoner chanced to meet his 
quondam friend, the Lieutenant de la Garde Najiolton, by whom, upon 
making himself known, ^ was received with the warmest affection, and 
immediately presented to toe other officerrof the icgimcnt ; these, desirous 
of testifying their T^coniimsBatiee>fer civilttieashown to their brother diuing 
his captivity in a strange land,” overwhelmed the future dispenser of 
** cordials ” with the most obliging attentions. He frequently dined 
and passed miuch of his leisure time with them, to the great surprise of 
the Colonel, his master, who had more than once met his servant in 


* The steward of the ward. 
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conqMuiy with these gen^eitten, And desired to he infefmed tm sdiet 
manner he bed cmttrii^ to mate their aeqpdLtatanoe ; the whole paiti* 
oulars of which being relatedf aSotded the Cotonel considerabteenittBe^ 
menf, and he expressed a wish to know the j^ntleman of the swimft 
whose passion pour ^ dotio^r had brought Urn into such clone aoea-^ 
munion with ms own valR-^ deste somewhat embarrassing tp the 
latter, as he had carefully oonc^led his mSiier*from his gratefid and 
generous friends. By a little ^itasion and some delay he hop^ to esoapi^ 
the ordeal to which the ^tr^jhL<ition of his master to these gentkmim 
would subject him, Day^l^ssed <hn for a time quite happily, and m 
began m h^e the circumstance was forgotten, when he accidentally 
stumbled uj^ the Colonel gt the theatre, whither he had gone one 
evening witn^ree French nffeers to w^itness the inimitable acting of 
Mademoiselle Mars, who was, what our English players term, starring 
it in the provinces. 

C(donel M passed and saluted his servant with a profound bow, 

that produced in the gentleman of the yarderobe the utmost embarrass* 
mentP* At his accustomed hour the Colonel summoned his tire-mao, 
and. With well-affected humility, begged to ask when he was to have the 
honour of being made wnown to his military friends ? 

After an awful pause, the poor valet mustered courage to state, in 
humble and submissive tones, that he Iclt awe difficulty upon this 
p^t, as the French gentlemen were not awatPthat he was a servant. 

You have tliexk passed yourseffojff^ as a gcntlemariy^ said the Colonel, 
“have you?*' 

Not txarlly, Sir,” meekly replied he ; “ but they took me jhr onet 
Sir, and I didn’t ifke to tell as I wasn't” — an acknowledgment* 
which pleased t^l nlaster, who was now more desirous than ever to see 
them, and requirW his man to devise some plan to hffect this object. 

The bewildered valet at length very respectfully murmured a hope that 
his inaster would have the kindness to excuse and forgive the liberty ha 
was about to take, but “ it can only he done^ Sir,” said he, by your 
eondescending to be introduced as my friend ; I am certain you will 
than have a kind and hearty reception.” ^ 

“ Very well, he it so, and the earlier the Detter,” answered the Colonel. 
These preliminaries settled, our hero marched forthwith to the Ca- 
serne, saw the officers, and stated his desire to introduce an English 
Colonel to them, fun friend, who wished to make their aoquaixitance. 

Colonel M was presented, and received with great courtesy ; an 

invitation to dine vras given and accepted upon the instant ; and the 
latter has often been heard to declare that he never passed a more agree- 
able evening, and complimented his valet upon the modest ease and per- 
fect propriety of his behaviour, which endeared him in so singular ei 
manner to the Gallic soldiers, who declared their ami Anghis was a 
“ yairpon bien aiinable^ ei fort amtiL'* 

The allied army, in process m time, quittea France, and retumed la 
England, where a fer different destiny awaited this goc^-natttfed “ gen* 
Aes^’s gentleman.” He became enamoured of, and joined his jiersoa 
and forttines to those of, a pretty lady’s maid ; quitted service, and wit 
eataMished, partly by |iha gains each had made and saved during 
Msrvitude, and partly by the kind assistance of tbe Colonel, in a respect- 
Me public-house at the west end of the town, where he continued Jir 
some years in a prosperous conffitiou; other ^eulations and hod debts 





jtaligfedJiiaet ibIo difiieiJ(toi| in tbe mid^t of ^ddcb Iw hisul4kad «iiti«ble 
MtroB mo called to ^^iUtlpoiim ftom whence nflk tetoiia.’’ 

Hia nuaCertnneB accumulated, and ultimately dme uite Bamtt’a 
HoleV’ where he remained’' until Mr. CommilNdDiiear dLaw was kind 
emiugh to order hia diacharge, after a dhe {luigati^ thmijl^ Inaol^ 
vnut Gourt; and he ia now, 1 hoiNVinin faiit4ray of 
tion in life, which, as a respeo^ble and welKccmdimt&^^lvaclm 
moat jusdy merits. 1 have great pleB«nve in payhig t^ia tribute to 
one who was obliging, courteous, and uiu^lljiug in bi^manners, and 
geeatiy esteemed by his f(Alow-*^ltni^to.^ During m$ sojourn^ the 
gnod-^humoured smiles of his wife, and the^ark, expiresilj^e, Gulmit$ 
eyes of if very pretty daughter, cheered imparted an intmrest to manjr^ 

of the dreary hours of wretchedness pecu|im|to Barrett'rHotel^'’ that 
1 shall ever remember with feelings of pleasure ; but as the parent took 
night, a bright consfeHatiou disappenr^ from our hemisphere. 

We had another publican at the same table, but of a totally diffeiutit 
class to tho one whom 1 have just introduced. This latter was a sin^ 
net ’’ of no ordinary decree ; he recounted his misdeeds with thdi*most 
shamelesB effrontery, and blasted 'with savage del^ht of the numberless 
dupes he had made dining a Icugtheiiod cvpeiicn# lu iniquity. Of tArS# 
butts of beer he declared he iuvariably made /'on/ ; that of common porter, 
and a little ** intermedia^ ale, ’ he manufactured excellent stout ; that 
whenever, as not unfreqtjjihly happened, he received one of bad porter, be 
kept it a few days, drew off a certain portion of it, which he mixed with 
other liquoj, then filled the cask with “ small brer,’’ notified the brewers 
of its infamous quality, and desired them to fetch it away : thus 
cheated sellers and buyers, and gloried the tricks hc^layed those great 
monopolizing manufacturers of malt, quassia, and ftei|||de, denominated 
“ brewers,” which thus enabled him to undersell aim ruin his more 
honest neighbours in the trade. To tlie small, still voice of conscience, 
this vender of heavy ” had long since turned a deaf ear ; his rule and 
practice in obtaining, money being in accordance with those of logo in 
his advice to Rodrigo— “ Put money in thy purse ; get it honestly if thou 
canst, hut put money in thy nurse.” This barbarian was an original in 
his way ; the unblushing inmiciice and sarcastic humour with which he 
related his abominable practices excited mingled feelings of scorn and 
astonishment in the mind of the listener. 


My third associate, a very demon in human shape, requires more thau 
an ordinary pen to describe. Never, in all my previous eventful life» 
(and 1 have met with some strange creatures,) had I been placed in 
contact with such a monster of a man! To fulfil the commsml of 
loving such a being as one’s own dear self was an utter impossibility ! 
Nature herself, one would imagine, had taken peculiar pains to manu- 
facture for him a countenance that could but inspir(^ his fellows with 
sentiuusnts of hatred ! Judge, readers, for yourselves. To a face inde- 
libly stamped in deep cavlues, by a disAsc called the small-pox, and a 
complexion in which might be traced all the rainbow’s varied hueo,” 
one blind eye^ the other askant, resembling in colour and appeartotoo^'f 
fsdie^ dim ehryoolite, low, deeply-wrinkled forehead, smali^ bsokOft^ 
brid{^ turned-up nose* a spacious and almost t<|||thle6S mouth, and say, 
if I am not right in making thedame herself responsibla for the feeltaio 
appMtmw at fint sight creiOed in all lielwiden. and t»likh> 
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iip5n an aeqnaintaoce^ increased ta tl^e greajtest posaiUe ii6i|^ « Seated 
tmt the peraott 6» tmom I was first mtrddficed, this fiend-Bke "beldiiq: 
man» who was a bargemiiii» hs ibe alaag peculiar to the gentles** of 
hie class, accosted me wiA-^ jL - * ^ 

“ I say, my comey, vou iw i(l‘'hisn^ up theere-^ere ve be aft ehal^ 
you know* and no milk inllS*l£oi|y Sm m^thof you may appear to 
ate a decent coat on yer back, I’A^vagel a &t 1 can show more money 
nor any on yoijt” * 3? ^ 

Regarding the wretcl^ tmcontrollable contempt, and ehrinking 
from any furtner commu^n^ith fee towards whom 1 felt such uncon- 
querable disgust, I resinm my seat forthwith, and placed mysdf at the 
bottom of Se table. 

This man kept the warcbniil^ an everlasting uproar from his constant 
habits of thieving, and conmved to make a good living out of the articles 
he was in the daily habit of abstracting from othc^ ; and although such 
difences are punishable by heavy fines, few persons had sufficient nerve 
to encounter the torrents of abuse with which they were certain of being 
assayed if they ventured to bring him to the bar of justice, and with 
which he was charged to overflowing. He defied all rules, and triumphed 
over all authority. Whilst upon delinquentslc^s turbulenl, and infinitely 
less flagrant, the vials of wrath were poured to tUe \ ery drcg««, this hated 
brute escaped unpunished. What rejoicings took place when he quitted 
the hotel !” 

Loud shouts issuing one morning fiom the court-yard, I, amongst 
' others, was atfracted to that part of it allotted to the game of fives. ’ 
persons upon a side were playing for a leg of mutton and a gallon 
of beer ; the winhers gaining b,v one hall only, which was disputed, the 
matter was refeired to an umpire, whose decision in their favour called 
forth these noi^ manifestations of approval. The beaten part), haunted 
by the wandering ghost of a sheep’s understanding,'’ quitted the ground, 
fir that day, somewhat crest-fallen, but recovered upon the following 
morning, when they were declared conquerors for. the beverage, victory 
* being proclaimed by repeated Growings from a strange little llibemian, 
yclept Bantam,’’ whose perfect imitations of the shrill sounds of 
bright chanticleer” would have startled iSt. Peter himself had he been 
within hearing. 

** Hollo, you wagabonc of a tailor, what do you mane by kicking up 
sicb a rumpuss here?” cried a toothless old fellow, as he was munching 
bacon and bread, to another of diniimitive statuie, but most impoitant 
air, and some years younger than himself. You a’nt fit to be amongst 
respectable gentlemen, you concatedold fool — you aiebenathe my notice. 
.Mr. Chairman, I insist u])on that old vilin’s being fined.” 

The self-important little Schneider (for he w as just five feet two inches, 
and one of those creatures of whom, it is said, nine are required to form 
a man) rose, with an air of tragi-comic solemnity, displayed his bald 
head, pursed-up mouth, viciouil^eyes, a brow t^ou which sat unutterable 
and thus bej^n — ** Mr. Chairman, I am a man of sinse, extraor- 
d^aiy, refined sinse, Sir ; and am not to he spoke to, or insulted by 
sicb as /le, mire and dirt!” looking scornfully at the last ^aker. 
** Hould your blackgimi^ tongue— keep in your dirty wagger, I’ll hae 
mat on|t, you mane, Cmeving, hould publican.” 

At this, the old fdlow wi& the bacon takiqg mstantaneous fire, Amc, 








taiLoff JhraD mt wi iwri TO 


fltb^ K^'Wa pmmaSikit, w|A,W ^ 
ii»A in a'‘'Mian6f thtfiidin rot' 

^ Hlr, diaimnoi, ^t <>Id.‘n^trp{ 

Order, order !^fr(mit ^^i&Jnt!l 
f WeH^ then, thdt BTTwf 
&ryou nor a htindrcfdT sich,^ ^dtlramg^ 
grimaces at him ; I beg pardon, Mr. ^ . 

can proire the wafjfgabohe to he a 8p|^ai^K&^^y ^ im4hkf<*pi4^ a 
common nuisance, and we shall noFnevei^1]9Cb:ueiumousM^ moia^ea 
long as ^ willin*8 amongst us; I propose, therefore, thjSmaahaH he' 
finra, and well pumped upon as a spy ’* " »'T 

This propositioh being seconded, and'^tSRiimoudy i^eed to^hy 
whole ward, the offen^r was declared 6ned in the amount of hve sh^ 
lings, to be levied formwlth. The uproar in some degiee subsid^iM^ 
the sound of the chairman^s hammer, inflated with angey, hia.nose 
pointed sharp as one of his own needles/the man of shreds raisecUiuiiT 
self to his highest poasible^ltitude, made a profound bow to thol^air, 
and thus broke silence-.- V ^ * 

** Mr. Chairman, I defy ye all : you, your committee, and all the ditty 

members of the ward may go to the d ^1. Am 1 to be insulted ip/nd 

bearded by a sit of sconjjms of insolvents? do I care for any of ye?-^^ 
ye trumpery, paltry potfS^ns ! ye robbers of children, creditors, and 
churches ! 1 can buy all o* ye ; 1 tratc ye with contimpbbf spitting 
lently upon the floor,) ye mane mon^els ! Mr. Chairman, I an^ macM 
of sinse ! a man of extinded^ beautiful sinsey Sir ! of mjined txcellence^ 
Sir ! If I was inclined to stoop to comifton language, Sur, 1 WQu\d till 
that ould sinner — tlia^ould, murdering sojer — Uiat ould,*^oisoning beer- 

druggcT — that he*s but, no, (drawing up with great digmty,) 1 will 

not damane myself so low ; hut 1 tell ^ou, Sir, that he’s a homd, san- 
guinary, violator of truth. You thmk to fine me, do you? 1 till you 
what. I’ll see ye all ‘particularly and eternally well roasted and^ burnt 
before ye’ll get anything from Mr. Patrick M^Twist.” 

The man of cabhage,. thus wrought into a treine ndous passion, fialf 
mad with frenzy, mounted one of the tables, and sawing the aur in most 
undignified rage, invoked the wrath of his Satanic majesty upon the tidiole 
party. This circumstance created so much tipioar, that the chairman’a 
voice and call for order were overwhelmed, tlic h<immer lost its efleG|,i 
and grim disorder, with all its concomitant blackguardisms, reared its 
head in frightful glory. Blows succeeding this oration, the memherg 
rdsc, en masscy and carrying off this reptile of his own idolatry, forcibly 
expelled him then, and for ever, from the ward ; to preserve order in 
which, and to prevent breaches of King William’s peace in his hotel, 
Mr. Barrett considered it prudent to place this snarling snip iu another 
apartment. He was of a nipst quarrelsomj^ disposition, and tlije general 
impression against him was that he endeavoured to curry favour with tlm 
governor l)y a system of espionage over his brother knights.. 
quently made application to be permitted to return to his old ward, but 
^ke feelings of the members being so entirely agaii^t him, the gqyeimtir 
did not consider it prudent to grant his request. 9 
A half worn-out dandy, 4>ne Sund^ moi ' 

3 foixn^ gentleman finm land of ** 
tone inquired — 

June. — ^yoL. ur. no. CJurii. 


r > 

, accosted a 
^ and in a languumng 



X54 ^ D^bM^dStijtmmce. 

" 0*Fl«na|^, we you g^g to chapel to^ey?” 

“ Is it me ymimane?” 4 ^,Pat;> “ wjxy, fine, ai^ I «to »•« «*o 
horn a Catholic, attd dM joirym h*ar 'of a good ‘ Bouum ptng to a 
j^testant conventicle? 7^ *"* 

bothered in that pliiaai''^l3u • “ 

« /cannot abaedt daiWywitJi a oigh,“ alth«i^ I 

dttonld not hepepj/ aony if^. €wint,did not preach ^itc so long ; with 
him it is sermon twraw pa^M^ ; and I callhim'^ thetime-horer,* beeniM 
he invariably lodges his trilM bj^is side whmi he ascends the pulpit, 
which is r^er good for ||e, isn’tn ? he ! he ! he 
Tfua qtBBion was succeeded by a loud, unmeaning laugh. , 

** Pooh, pooh !” replied ; “ you mustn’t go, want yOu, I esnH 
qpareyou.” #▼ 

After a pause and a sigh the other answered — ; 

^ ^ ! my dear friend, you are fortunate in being a Catholic ; I almost 

.trish I had been one too, as I could then have received my weekly 
allowance of beef without being compelled to show mysdf every Sunday 

“ Faith, now,” qupth the Hibernian, do they moke you, a ginr 
Uemany do that same thing?” 

** It is a duty,” drawled out the other, “ to ^ich all are compelled 
to anbmit who would feed ; no sermon, no barf,” ^ 

** By Jasus, and that's droll now,” re])lie9iar. O'Flannaghan. *^So 
e pbor pnsouji^ can’t get no mate for his hungry maw until he gits his 
^cirtificate that he’s been to church? That’s very amusing, by holy St. 
Putriek ! This ?ame religious bribery wants reform.” 

Ah !” said dandy, “ this only one of the thousand vexations to 
which persons' like you and I, Flan, arc perpetually doomed in this 
dreadful den. What a place for gentlemen / It is a Uttle oonsolatiou to 
know that none of the plebeians with whom one is condemned to herd 
•Q much beneath us, can possibly be aware of the i;siik of those who 
condescend to associate with them, and therefore *otie may hope never So 
be appalled by the sight of any of their visage hereafter. For my part, 

I am ektremely particular in everything, but iiumy dress most especially 
upon a Sunday, when 1 doff my dressiDg-gown and seal^skin cap fiir a 
coat and hat, in order that strangers coming lo may suppose me to be 
a visiter. Don’t you give me cre^t for this contrivanecy ^ ?’* 

By my soul,” said Erin’s own boy, “ and it’s one that no peraon 
but your swate darling self would have thought of. Now, for me, I care 
fortmbody, not I, be he as big as Goliahhinself; haven’t I got the grate 
bbemtor, the mimber of Parliament for all Ireland, for my uncle? Why 
need I care ?” 

The chapel-bell (summoning the gentle dandy to his devotims and Ids 
beef) abruptly broke the dialc^e. 

e Two pounds of coarse beef are served to each priaoaer who esa psateis a 
wmcliei for his attendance at chapel upon the previous Sunday. Whether this sort 
of religious frand he wisS or politic, 1 will leave to the deriaioo of others, tindlp|ry* 
Ss it w emmeatly doeM, to tlie growth of hypocrisy, the attendants’ thonghta hmtg 
|(Sheinally more occupied xn speculations upon the probable ehs&ces of Mtdtig yainsr 
I of lean or fat irfpt, according to thtar respecuve tsinet,apoa fha auooeeib^ 

r Wsdnesday, and the bSt method ot making it sufficiently leader for msstHoadon. 
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mALpotr;^ or trinrnfOfrAirf. 'il» 
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DbOogtie 1. jfipnl taid JUfi]llfOmmU. 

8. Am iVira «||4 AMjnj^/ 

9. -Ifr. Btonrii^ JO'.lWM. 

4. for/ oMXom 


Lobd Out amd Ibi. drC|mxL_. , 

M*. 0'CoitNe{l{r Oomu, Gn 9> Iwrs we ore, |u:e to ftce, an^j^ to 
Mvtr oyin^oa io your own person, an4 in th|m of your wooden^eaded 0^ 
lotguef, pppos^ thft Repeal of the Union? 

Lord Qrey, Because 1 am couvinc^ that it would be a measure frapgiit 
with the worst possible consequences to the country. 

Afr- O'C. Is that it ? Why, then, what a pretty fellow you must 
h&bti when you pledged your whole soul to the question, and told me ai^ 
tfte test ef my countrymen that union with England was destruction 
land. Why animate us with^aentimeutb in our younger days, whichnOir 
you attempt to exterminate « 

Lord Q* I tell you, Mr. O'Connell, I am wiser not^’ than 1 was /Asn* 

Mr^ O' C, Bo that'i^hat you are thinking t And pray, my Lord, wbmi 
did you make your pomic|l^putation ? Why, when you were forty yeiM 
younger than you are noii^lSd when you had the credit of being a friend or 
the people, and a leader of patriots. What your tcehngs toward irelanii 


were, your ren^rd^ speeches, and your intimacy with Artnur O Connon 
suffidsntly pmlaim ; and to show lihat you are not ali^ether cb^ngnaf f 
need only Just remind you that your old frmnd is, under your speciiilraanp<* 
tion, come bade to his native land. ^ 

Lard 0> I admit mj^ iptimacy with Mr. O’Connor, my feeling in his 
fkyoor, and my readiness to bear testimony to his candour and loyalty. 

dfr. O’C. And yet his candour soon after took the unfortunate turn of 
m^nff him con£ms himself a rebel ; so that you and your friends who ad- 
mired the openness of his heart, as well as the loyalty of his principles. 


llKvi^TTO fit] n ■ i irvAiiii n ifuev#) • 1 iTtA iiTTt mT# 







8vy lum. and wVi^ jou cimtn^iiot Ib 4jhB sme^BpffBAlb]^ 

Oatholio Emancipation would ever be granted, You tried for it attUHeougb* 
your Whig aud :ii|evj 9 r»oo^ cany it IbefTqriea jaa tbat^iand 
small thanks to ypp tar your fupprtrt ^of it ^ni.wbai 
over, that, ^ tllitte wmmqA 

abilities under which tine labour ate no 

inadf^ fn aecur^ tm^lbtjfW in prami^ the 

commerce and Ufealih* ^ t tv»’ 

^lord CL 1 said so, because I Conscientiously bdUcved so. ^ 

Afr. 0"b, Upon your hoimuf i^id yOu ? Why, thenv that iasill of a piaBo 
wHh the re|t»of it. 1 thought you wicked ; I am sure ii^W youMne 
onlyweaY.' Bp you suppose that 1 ever believed that CatlMdicEisiiMSi^em 
would secure public tranquillity, oi promote the national prosperity r<*-*BOit 
1. I knew it was the first step to gam, but that was all; and if you were 
e^er sincere in your advocacy of the question, I consider you a ^mfdl ipa^ 
entirely. 

Lord O. I confess myself somewhat ludilferent to your censure or acpior 
butipn, Mr. O’Connell. 

Afr. O'C. So you say, my Lord ; but that won’t do. It seems a little too 
late to treat me with indifierence, andwliat, I dare say, you fancy contempt, 
after having made me ^ure in the King's Speech in company with all tpe 
kings and emperois of Epiopc. So, just listen , you opposed the XJpiuu*— 
you concluded that very speech by moving an addws to the King to sus- 
pend all proceedings relative to it. 

Lord G. Admitted. ^ , 


Mr, GC. And now you uphold that Union, because you say experience 
Wias taught you your eiior ; not a change in your own circumstances, or m 
your position in thf country, but expenence ! Why, then, let me ask you, 
dbeval with vour hatred ol the^Union, was your love tor Parliamentary 
Betorm ? what has your experience taught you about tliat ? 

Lord G. Time enough has not yet elapsed since the passing of the Retorm 
Bill to judge ol its working. ^ 


JAfr. D'C. It has walked at a tolerable pace, too. Without its assistance 
T4nn*t think I and my blood lelations would have been able to beat Up 
yoUr quarters in Parliament, But it seems to me that men who confess 
themsmves to have been disappointed m the expectations which they at 
first fi>i*med on any great measure,«should be extremely cayetul how uiqy 
attempt to begin to legislate. Your expenence has taught you that 
every opinion you had foi med upon the Union was erroneous, andyOU \ell 
the Insn nation, whose champion you then affected tp be, ^that if Parha* 
ment would give you the power to put them down you Would wield it^jftar- 
lessly. That is just like Anglesey, who told us to agitate,” having prer 
viously talked of iiding over us with his dragons. 

Lord G. Lord Anglesey's admihistration I am not going to ^scuss, ^ 

Afr.O'U. Now the letter Hume read'^that was a pretty job; first 
thorp's denying it, and your not recollecting it, and then ypur ad- 
mitting it, and then our publishing it. I think ypU might guess bow /Aaf 
come out. When we managed the castle, andrather Doyle, and *£(14X0^ 
and €k>ncunry, and I had the ** ear,” we had it all our owh wfe. I ^Oula 
do anything with Anglesey if I did but admire his boot.^ ^ 


lord G. And you recondiled it to your conscience, Sur^, ^ 

of a ndbleman's personal vanity to ootain bis confidence, » , 

Why we*£ould not frighten otir governor— so we tools "llie 
wheedlms: line. Youl^ordship is said to try b<5h systmns ; Bind this Lbbb 
say with safety, the devil a bl^ of good 1 evei did torpiyself by myoxertians* 

1^ Lord G. You su^ntem^i^t^Did'^uot B silk iowB*{iSM>4S 



irin»«iAiir ^ t i ' 

iNflMmlftinff tetw ^o. { have' n& V^, IJu^e mjT 

account, ta Carving, a > ast and splendid income ? , 

Mr. & C, There's just this difference between us, my Lord : you j^i vo&r 
sj^endid income by law, I receive miite volui^nly hrom those ump 
wUh in my smc^ity. 1 believe, if your Lordsmp s pay as Pimier ivast 
be fbraiidied under similar circumstances, it vroula not buy you shoc^ 
dtiings* V 

tiirf O, There can be no analogy m the cases. To live upon the herd-* 

cCtned pennies of a paupered people « 

Mr. 0 C. Tut, tut, my dear Lord, less of that now. What difference doec 
it malee whether ihd pennies come to me m copper as they are,oi made imr 
into the shape oi gold cups, and presented by a lord mayoi ? Ypu t^K 
that trdnite*^! take mme The difference between us is, that your virtuea 
and integrity were valued at about My pounds, and mine at fifteen then** 
sand a-year. 

Lord G. I admit that Sir John Key disappointed me. 

Mr. (y C. Another l^t oL ill luck. So did the electors of Dudley, I sup-** 
pose, when they turned otklyour Attom^*6encral -so did the electors of 
Gloucester, when they turned out youi Loid oi the Admiralty — so did the 
doctors of Perthshire, when they would not have your Lord of the Treasuiy, 
«*»they will ell disappoint you m time, ould gentleman 
Zo^ Q. I wdiiM rathcfr admit all these di|appomtment9than unblushin^iy 
declare nnr conviction that things which 1 had supported were to be iiyu* 
nous to the country, apd that those which, for party purposes, I opposed, 
were advantageous. 1 always advocated Parliamentary Reform, ana was 
one of the Society of the Friends of the People 

OC, Yes, and as soon as you had earned your Reform, by means of 
stmdar societies, with whom your Government corresponded, and tO whom 
letters were addressed under your cover (at least), you bring in a Bill to 
put them down, and the moment the smallest indication of popular fbding 
manifests itself, all your troops, horse and loot, life guards and loOt gttar&i, 
police and artillery, are prepaid. ^ 

Lor^ Q. It is the duty of eveiy government to take proper preoauj^lqibl 
Ibr jHresetving the public peace, 

3fr. (yp^ Is it the duty of any goveinment to encourage any persom to. 
distiiib the public peace ? h 

Lord G. 1 am not here to contend with you upon any such points^ Yoir 
have desired to see and spealc with me. Here you are, and as yet 1 have 
heard nothing td Justify the lequest. 

^ Mr. (yc.^ i have disappointed you then, 

ZordO. Notmpeh. Placed, as you have chosen to place yourself, inapoai- 
tiou pi irresponsibility, I shouldas much legret using language sdedUsiU Jha 
my melings towards you, as 1 feel ashamed when 1 find you indii%iii|^ift. 
vituperation and abuse, lor which you impudently declare a resolution got to 
^ afeOne. Tbe to wfatch you have come is a Christian resffiutieif,, 

and unimpeachable in itself, but you should couple with it a <!tetermmation 
not towskad men's reputations, which you refuse tqyp emnt them to 
cata-<-Qr attaxds: their tipndur, which you decline to s^isfy. ^ 

JMKi 0*0. 1 havO Said tuHhingoffeUsive to ydu, my Lord Grey., 1 
moidled afew oif ybor early AgorA upon aisid^t close to my hc^ ; amt 
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idllir lAifl'eilidiitg' ituf m|’ 

--*1 gloiy in the cause i hare undertaken, ai^ will never &n<^; 

Lord O. 1 h^e there tnfi h^no occaskn fbr pitti|te you to \ 

Mr. O'C. You are vaeUy obt^hj^. If it bed fbr Pei , 

of you on that division, 1 am thinkir^ytm would beve been civilter etpl— * 
that division, t must say, cropped my cmnb, and is likely enough to IpdUjlt 
it||^ tail* 

Lord Ct. It has shown the country the estimation ill which you ate 1 
at least in England, and dageloped the extent of your power in ] 

Sft. O'CJl tell you what, my Lord Grey, I ]fcnow niy place, ai^d XU not 
dihdi— but Tm not deaf to negotiation—bid high, ana you ma:^ naVe 
yet ; you paid dearer for Brougham than you meant, and a nice lift he 
I’Ma you ; you thought him mj^, and yet you offered hiUi yout* Attothdy* 
Generalship— he was not so mad as to take that, when he could fH^tih 

r .ont of the Seals. What do you think of the Irish Kdlls> and provisSon 
my sons ? You can't object to that— the comfortable settUt Of thirty- 
seven near relations. Plunkett cannot object ; his Hanibals are all hlled 
— at least as much as they may be, after the blow-up about the DekweVy ; 
and yet to see you get up and pat Plunkett's back, and cheOr him up fh 
his explanation in the Lords 

Lord G. Mr. O’Connell, if this <rffer is the object of yonr visit, I OaHoWly 
say that 1 can give no answer to your proposit W until 1 have had a Mttle 
talk with Mr. Stanley. Lord Duncannon anlf^ir Henty Parnell have 
alr^y prepared me for some such event, I confess / an <qdnton* 
Sir, upon the subject. 

"** Mr. (XC. So you had upon the Irish Union, and the Political Unftfnt, 
and upon Brougham, and upon the Pension List, and upon the French 
Revolution, and upon various offier topics — but you have changed them 
all j perhaps you will alter that which you have foriped of tne. 

Lord G. When I have, Mr. O’Connell, I'll send for you* Good mOih** 
ing. 

Mr, O^C. Devil Ay away with him — ^who cares? If he does not bOtee 
np to my ptiec. Til join the Dissenters and Radieaft, and blow him nWt df 
^ water; [Eonlf. 


« Don Pedro and Don hXiausu , 

Don Pedro. My dear Mignel, what are you at ? I call you dear, beoauae 
you are my brother ; and 1 c^l you dear, because, as I told your frimad 
Btrangford in Brazil, I'll be hanged if I know a more gentlemanly, hi|^ 
spirited fellow than yourself, only of course 1 must hot say eo ; but I iWpea t» 
ifmevartheless and notwithstanding, my dear MiguOl, what are you at? 

Don ATtgue^. At my post, Pedro. I am here f!fy right, by law, and by 
election. ^ 

Don P* What an English punster wOuld cah a irine for you, 

DomM* So it may be ; for I comprehend the joke, although it b emfost 
as bad as the best your IHend Don Btnpido Cnpido Puthlnfoeilfb^, 
Downhig-street, ever made. But joking won't do : I ata ready te 
the pomt with you, and would tatner do so in amity fiian M kradn; ^ 
the sword is the worst argument, so it Should be Hie labt.'* ** 

Don P. Then will^you go, and leave tne in qtdet j^sfoss^h 
kingdom? - ' i 

Don itf. You ?— you foi^ -whftt you cMne here khodt Ybd ? ttlre 

nh claim i)pon Pwtngalt eecepftt as yoti ptetebd, hi tight of yout 






F. I eannot Mp it $he hfls 4mppointed me sfadlv. She hiM Wf 
idea of poises ; and as for an opera, she has no more ear tnan a jaoMiilu 
Dm at. a pretty moderate allowance that^ for a lady of h^h 
5^re<trp, she was destined to be my wife« 

Dan jp. True; policy proi£pted that. You*^ rejected the Mheme^ ipnf 
blew up«the arran^menti You have nobody to blame but youradf an, 
tbiiigs are: ^;o^put an end to these intestine feuds, and restore umvemT 
tranquillity. ^ 

Don M, I repeat the words to you, brother go, put an end to the«k 
intestine feuds, and restore universal tranquillity. Ask yourself why 
are here. Had you relied upon the popular feeling of the country, and n|rit 
attempted to hoist your liberal standard on our shores, unassisted 
fbreiguers andmercenaiies,you would have beenm the sea before you OOiW 
have muttered an Ave. 


Don P. You sneer at liberality, — you deride the march of inteUect,>4W|fOU * 
arc what the English call a Tory— a man oi Chuich and State. 

Dan ilf. 1 admit mjteeK j^evoted to the religion in which I was bred up. 

I believe that the union Olll^huich and State is essential to the well-being' 
of a country. Our illustnous lore&thcis thought so belore us ; and Portu- 
gal, before she was overrun by the gieatest tyrant that ever existed, whw 
drove our family from the throne, was happy, piosperous and important,* 
DonP, Ridiculous, Mig. No, no; Poitugal never xan be truly gi^at 
till she 15 blest with a constitution. » 

Don M Such a one^my dear Pedro, as that which it cost you three dm 
and a half to make, and which you sent heie by cm friend Stuart, who 
presented it for acceptance on the security of his own endorsement. 

J>on P. It was a good constitution, and must have worked well. 

Don df , No doubt of it. When you wnte an opera, Pedio, how do you 
judge of its effects ? You rehearse it, don t you, before you perform it r 
jDSc» P. To be sure. 


D&n M. You did the same, luckily for us, with your new constitufiicffi. , 
The r^iearsal took place in Brasil, whcie you played the hero The piwt 
you intended for me in Portugal— the first two acts or so — vrenl off remadli^ 
ably well; hut, if you recollect, the audience damned it m the third, iii4 
you, my dear hero, were kicked out of your management, and obli(p9dl«t 
deeaiBp in doable quick time, leaving behind you all your sceneiy, maK 
chinery, dresses, and decorations. 

Dm P. You have a knack of talking, Mig ; and I admit your mote or 
adapting the atqry oi the opera-house, to which 1 am avowedly very parting 
IS not a bid bit of fun : but, in point of fact, 1 left Brazil not altogether 
compulsorily. While I was there^ I meant my little Mana to reign Ams. 
As that did hot s^em to go smooth, 1 thought 1 would comeAer^, anddeave 
my Ittlilo Johnny to reign Mere,— nice little follow he is, too, and never 
whim be is hui^ which for an emperor of his age is something. 

Did Jt Cofm* come; of your nonsense. It m^ be all very him 
thaisyoubad an eye tom; but 1 don't beheveyou would ev^ have rm 
aypay if you bad not been deucedly ihghtened. 

Dm A That is not foir : we know each other. No man cih Atargafeur 
with cowardum, Mtgugl. Why should you aUtge it agamst me ? 



to contend for. What is the real object of your visit to %tt; 

Don P. To iiaiflee^e^l^iur tmcf»s,toL^eiqi4Byoaef 
the throne* wd wtire^nUke ^ ftep^ a^^iwo yw 1^ m 

^ right to* ai4eiWTWe«?«wfi«wd^ote«is^^^ 

Don Ms rBn^a^ imw4»3rflLV0iuite; and ln€iv0r^eniid)il^^iQ9rih^^ 
towa3Eids^ country which so Icmg^teea to i»mrt aQuuiee with our houfio; 
tort England has never noted towards me in ammner to attecb me more 
patticularly to her. If I had received horn the Tory government obcnUiiElhi 
part df the support you have received &0111 the Wiu^» I ehould no|; Jbove 




P.^The assistance I have received has been from m^ividuelSf not 

' ^Certainly. Your reeiments have been recmited unider the eyes of 

toe Ministers with English soldiers ; your fleet manned and commanM by 
mdish sailors; and after 1 was forced from my capital by their aid* ana 
tjm of the F^nch and Belgians, — happy combination !— my nieee to no- 
toowledged and a minister is sent out to her, who, instead of dbservuig 
ftcict neutrality towards me, puts himself personally forward in your ser** 
vice, — for you know it is yours, and not hers, after all,— and oipeviy en* 
courages those who axe my acknowledged enemies. 

Don P. The fact is, Miguel, you have no right to the throne of Portugal, 

^Dom Ms Supposing I have not, Maria has none, * You must be toe le- 
gitimate monarch. 

Doit P. I cannot contend that ; for when I became Emperor of Sraecil, I 
made myself a denizen of that country, and publicly renounced this# 1 be- 
to all Intents and purposes, a Brazihan. 

Don Then wkoac daughter is my niece Maria? 

Don P« Mine. 

tDtNt M. Then she is to all intents and purpo5e9tn BmziHan by 
By what mental reservation did you contrive to make her a Portuguese, 
bdng toe daughter of a man who, in order to be Emperor of Braml, swore 
ItillljHwto be a native of that countiy ? 

Don P. As to oaths, my dear brother, the less said the sooner mended. 
Whatflo yon think of your coming here, hot from England, accepting the 
regency on behalf of this very niece whose title you now dispute, and 
swearing fiddity to the constitution ; and then, in a few days after, assum- 
ing toe^regal power in defiance of tlmt constitution, and to vieiationof your 
sctomn obSgation to maintain it? ^ 

Don Ms My answer toplain and clear. 1 was kept awajr frommyeoWSh' 
try and my countiymen. I was inclosed with a wall of flesh; and ff nOt 
actually a prisoner in body, was tottered in mind, by the sistidmty and ae- 
tivity of those who, ignorant of the to^g^and pn^udtoes our nation, 
tonmed, because the English oonstitution had lasted tor s^s, that a mm-* 
stitution here would be equally advantageous; , quotings jnoreovef, as an 
instai^ce of its value, that which you had been good enough to give the 
Bragihans, which had not then broken diowip 

JDmi I dp not know that it has broken down altogether yeU 
^ Don Ms In England X remained under toe impression whtoli had betel 
made upmi me on the continent, and I went to Lisbon determintel tw 
^ toat whito 1 had been told it was right tor me and advantageoito'lto 
toe Portuguese nation to do. When I arrived, aU my anticipations wm4 
Ttw^ed; and I found that the constitution which you were kind eaoettil' 
to make in three days and a half was in aoeterdanccwito tho wlslfe»<«l 
those who were placed abourme* Withoutdoubt 4tnr hesitaitioii X ftdfi&ed^ 

*■ ft t »»,.% 




ia oidanud ’ • 

letw^teMrlnnrygittgotovtaftiMinEq^ 


Utr th« ptinioMi'of Ji^il^tig^ Bxitish liberality inter i^inittdtf «f til* 
iif bayo&ei. 1 stipulated* before I leftLo^AM^ 

ttwt ‘these men should b^ tnthdrawn. 

!Pe* P. And they were withdrawn. 


Don M. Thev were. I needed no foreip:n aid to support me; so'Wbltidf 
1 not sdbmit to tbicfign tbree to eoerce me. What was the effect bf ih* 
removal of this forqe sent out from England with disastrous h<^e in h 
moment of Mr* Canning's seal for something which he did not comp^mal ? 
The moment this foreign force was withdrawn* the natural feelitigs of ^ 
people were in action* and 1 was called upon to assume the only gotem^ 
rnent which they felt disposed to obey ; — ^not upon any principle of usuifMi^ 
tiott*MiHnot at any desire of my own,— 4>ut because they refused to rooogniim 
the constitution, and because they told me that 1 could govern them^ onty 
in my own tight as king. ^ 


Don P. That right— even admitting it fbr argument sake— had 
annihilated by the terms of the constitution. 


Don Ms What then ? The people refused to accept the constitution'^* 
ergo, the right which, if thfty had accepted it, would have been totl0yed« 
when they r^ected it* remained umi^ured and unprejudiced. 

Don P. But you had accepted it* and had sworn to it. 

Don M, So had thousands of others. What then ? A man who swearc 
to what lie conscientiously believes to be true is no pei^rer, beoansd time 
proves him to have been in error. Perjui^ must be wilfbland conujlt. In 
what point did my oatti involve such a crime ? I swore to a constitutiDn* 
which eventually the three estates of the kingdom told me 1 oopkl not 
legally maintain; and the moment they wem left to their tree wifi they 
ciul^me to the throne* which the laws of the land have distinctly e:tpre98ed 
to be mine. 


jDqu P. Then it all turns upon the popular filing towards the constitu* 
tkm} 


Dan Ms You know it does ; and if the popular feeling had been let i/b 
* take its course, and my countrymen been permitted to act for themaelvei; 
and had 1* the king of their choice by election* as wdl as their hiag of 
light, been acfcnowl^ged four years ago* Portugal would have been ha^n^ 
and at jieaoe. 

Dan P. Andwhere should 1 have been? 


HbM M^ In all probability you^ould, like the Buonapartes* have retheA 
from a throne which you could no longer occupy* and nave been enjoying 
your oHutn cwny4igmtaU in your fkvouiite England. 

Don P. No^tfaat won't do— don't call England a favouritijs of mine. My 
influence in France* and Tedleyrand's humbugging Palmerston, has secured 
me a formaltreaty of assistance and support against you; and Pabuerston 
tliiitifcs^he has done a mif^ty line and splendid thing. Poor devfl* he jdd 
SMit^fciidwthat one of the conditions Louis Philippe made with me tbr 
araitimghB aid* and getting the English fleet to back him* was theimaiWi^ 
mate equalisidionof lul the import duties* which lust puts Smdand eaA 
hOr manufiietureg upon a footing with the rest of the world— and tiien ^ 
old dan^ gets up in their House of Commoiw* and* like a simpleton* with 
tgum in megrm, oomplamai that l.Aidnot tell him what X was goingetodov 
Did 1 wanted any of his protocols, and be hanged to nun? 




iPM JK Whtii dteHrt iIMp mk^6*6iiMm MtMi 

I vasquite aware of tn^ s^alibm«8fH*th6)t hopedivlsy doing 
in an unhaadscM' maiiiion to pstmikf me into th* aetOal oofOmMoO m 
imme enormitiem like those withwhieilljblnr lyifig4ieyirjg|)iq^ 
pharge me ; hut no, I bom iritli calmness and phikMK^oy an injuiy wAth 
the KngHsh Ministers would not have dared to infliot upon a ]^er eoft^ 
oientiy strong to vindioate her rights. . _ » , > m 

* Dw P» Poor devils, it is no fault of theirs-^d^Wh itidosnOe ^dit t]ien» 
as it has forked a just retaliation now. 

Dm AT. Have you heard what they mean to do with yoor firiend, LOrd 
Howard de Walden? 


Don P. Save him, by all means. ' « 

Dm M, Do they know in England all the partioul|r8 of his ^rdship's 
pesWdUur wle of negotiation ? 

» Xkm P. My dear Miguel, you'll excuse me there ; there are secrets in aU 
Atnilies, and I did not call here to-day with any view of descending to paw 
ticnlars. Now the long and the short of the story is, will you go, or will 
yen not? 

Don M, Certainly not: send away your mercenaries, and let me try the 
question ftirly. 

P. Egad, they are sending themseh es away pretty fast ; the privates 
arebcAMng, and the non-commissioned officers squabbling— the generals 
lightiiig, or seeming as if they would. I have already discarded my Doyle, 
and very much fear T shell not be able to save my Bacon. 

DonM. Let them go ; trust to the feelings of our countrymen. 

Dots P. 1 would rather not ; 1 believe the discontents arise from non- 
*pament ; and yet 1 get plenty of money from England — how, 1 must not 
teu anybmy, and least of all you. It may come out some day like Howard 
die WaMen'a dispatches, but 1 eftn't think it will. 1 coerce, and punish# 
end imprison, and put in chains, and do ^ 

Don dft Everything that I am charged with doing. Look, then, at the 
diffisrettoe of our positions— that will speak volumes. My army— you may 
go JiOdk pt it— is a native force— a volunteer force ; high in cour^ and 
condition, bound to me by no compulsion. Their loyalty is, as the EngBsH 
poet says— 

X ** True as the dial to the bud, 

< Although it be not shone u^n.’* 

They^ImVe &ith in Providence, which taketh care of ** the shorn lemb.** 
rJOon P. As for Providence, 1 have left off saying anything about it rinee 
cid InfalliUe at Rome has excommunicated me. , 


DonM, The irreverent manner in which you speak Of his Hdjinm* 
shocks me^ I trust you feel the horror of the infliction, as I feel the advan- 
tages of the absolution which has been grdMsd to me for what you,,sofo^ of 
tim London, newspapers, and Lord Palmersum, your particular firiQSd# hat« 
been pleased to call my perjury. 

pwP. comparisons are odious, and we won't waste time upon 
this. Wboi you have said to-day has had its effect upbn me in a certaiii 
degree. J wfll come to see you again. And now, at patting, let me Just 
tm you One thing: I have my doubts about ratifying the tree^ of which 
we nave been talking, i remember when wO were boys i!M Decto^ 
rias teaching us the fable of the litigious cats awd the motikey^ and fwm 
not quite sure if 1 let my worthy friend, Louis Philippe, send his ftieufiv 
army here, he mayn't, as the moak^ did, eat up all our onease. S^pycunpf 
qua^ for go^ 1 see, you won't. ' Tall^and won't get round me; w>elm?e> 
not quite forgot the affairs of m Peninsula when we were li^tie boys : endrl 
to teu you the truth# I think my ftiends 4ia gd^ng somowhat qver inrCT 



i|i^ dtf vta ym 

mMM M t b6re» tmy% MMNid tdim 

tedt l^tlidl^ <MV ^ It «%li( be, ie ^ the tneans ofi leeMSHI^tNliM 
bjr «cilwnrifiilg*toth^ wMSi yoto doubtiral hriends Itifte ekp^Oia 

ne^ Bely epee PlBlmersten bates ine, he hates yoKlestiui mtMbf 

aiittdM omy reasen why he&Hs into ymir aid so readily bedsttse Talley^ 
rand bids him. Why shoujjLpld Ma^ehlavel interest himself about you mm 
tlmme^ tf it was imttbmKiwer a purpose? >> " * ' 

JDon P. By St. Michad,youare a sharp fellow; and as I told ttrawKM 
at JBhMtil,as good a fellow as ever kved^although it is not my policy tcMiay 
so. We must see what ean be done— *I am heartily sick of the conteeLy^^ 
Don M, Good day, then — remember me to Maria— how is she ? c,^ 

< DonP. Uncommqjdy well in health-Hfat as an ortolan, 
music. ^ h t 

J>pii JUT* Thai's something. If any new oirounlstanoes should tdm 1l)y^ 
and 1 should send you any overtures—— / ^ 

Dm P. I'll have them played at ihe Opera the next night. Good da)y> ' 

— > 

Mr. Bttnn and Mr. Yates. 

Jfr. Bmn, Well, my teetotum, so you have whisked yourself ovtr 
water ; not satisfied with playing tragedies, comgdies, operas^ and pajh^ 
mimes in the Strand, you must pack oif, bag and baggage, and ** iMdta 
White Surrey for the 1 still hope to put a stop to such proceodh^. 

It IS the deuce and all, thkt wc patentees are to have our undoubted prm- 
leges broken in upon, by such shameful innovations. 

Mr. Yatee. Live atid let live, my hiend. Why shouldn't I get my bread by 
my talents gs well as you or Lord Brougham, or any other person of that 
eoA ? » 

Jfefr. B, I have no o^ection to that. Lord Brougham, like myselt; nets 
under a patent ; therc^s but one Lord Chancellor — nobody interferes with 
Atm— to^ sure, the Master of the Rolls and the Vice-Chancellor m 
ndnors, but they only relieve him of work. ^ 
ilfr. F. There you jare wrong, my Bunny. Brougham pays the Vtee- 
<^aaecto out of his salaiy. 

Mr. B. What then ?— he has plenty left, and not overworked either-^ 
only one change of dress all through, as your IViend Mathews says ; but 1 
care nothing for liord Chancellors or Masters of the Rolls. I am tsBcind 
of mudh more important matters — the state of the drama — the legttiBiate 
drSma ; and, I contend, that after aU our exertions, and all the expense 
the Captain has gone to, it is too bad to have our pieces anticipate^ aUd 
rcy^ar plays a^ed*at your infernal little theatres. 

Mn. T. ^y, Mathews and l^e under just as good a licehse as yours, 
as Idng as it lasts ; you have iM auUiority beyond what the ChamberMin 
^Ves ydo, and we Imve as much. 

Mr. B. 1 consider myself the possessor, as lessee, of Fleetwbbd's pateht. 
Sir. ^ 

Jfr. K Yoo may ds weB fancy yourself proprietor of Chats^Ortk Sid 
yeueverb^it? 


t .& jt cssu^di say I ever ^ 

. 


V. Bo^ynuW^VAybodynowhving who Aovseenit? , 

& I 

T. I ieU you Vrhat, that patent is Bke a jgbost, you nbm ban giA 
of the nnxi to whom it actually appeared; a friend of bis always 
kia»^sancl^iiiah^ Um what a fouiih person hesad h frRh say^ 
wt^lraBibaeft l!6 htni dt an eighth seventh; eowHh Btebt- 
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Vfoodyip0i0nt^iit te iniMbh fo Aioitid vest tevreWp fbftvStam^ W 
d^you; we ai^mthoutth^dvdedesonbedl^llieii^^ 

Lord Chamberlaiiu ^ t >|i^ 

Attf know wgrirntteiu Shesr ittding 
Sadler's Wells I x » ^ m jr ,» 

j|^. yi Where» 1 pcesume^ th^ drown Oph^ in leal wntet-^^hdr Vt$t 
chance for an overflow. ^ 

B. You don’t drown year women, and ym you have overflows*. 

Jlfr'- K I tipped them a shower at the end of my / 

iHTr. 2? Hang your Lurlinc ’ You anticipated us there stretchedyonr 
stage to double its natural width, and showed the town What thpy hdfl 
never ileen before — a female Chapter oi the Bath. ' 

Mr. Vm True— in the costume of Kni^t Companions. 

Mr* B* Then you had a come^ to follow it, as regular aa Bundae> maf 
noeuvres, and acted better than I could have got it acted by the theatxnsd 
^ union. 

Mr* Y. You flatter me, Bunny— you do, upon my life, 
ilfr. 3 . Then as for your ** domestic stones, ' as you call them. ** Wreck 
Ashore,*^ and “ Victonne, * and all the rest of the “ agitators,"— tbo|U» 
Adelphi lainbows, half sunshine, half showers — diamatic on^ns, wbch 
tickle the yftlate and bring teais into the eyes alternately— li^w am I to 
compete with them ^ 

Mr* Y* Why you have all the strength of your legitimate drama. 

Mr* B, So I have. 

JIfr, Y* But, like Hudibras's wit,— 

« Yoa^re vastly shy of using ft ^ 

‘^Oustdvus," ‘‘The Revolt of the Harem," with all its etceieras, '‘St# 
Qeorge and the Dragon, ’ and th^ Italian dancers, and the German singers, 
and the French ndeis and tumbleis, and Lotteries and Masauerades, and 
all the rest ot the devilries— these are your legitimates— these kre the 
cxhil^evis upon the merits which you stickle lor exclusive rights. 

Mr. B* Go on, my little feUow — ^fire away — if it hod not been fob those 
admirably palpable hits, 1 think the Captain would have been between the 
two houses, as a gentleman is said to be between two stools . the fact is,, 
the day is gone by ; the people have too much to annoy them in reality to 
like tragedy, and they are too much enlightened to be amusCd With oemtOT ; 
and as for mere opera— your ** Duenna," or ** LoVe «i a Village/' dr 
Maid of the Mill'^ — why, the hall-finished miss of fifteen sneers tft Ihe 
music, and, ten to one, can sing it better than the gentle Patty or the levtiy 
Rosetta of the Lane or the Garden. 

Mr* Y* Itaidmit a great deal of that to be true; and we found at eur 
shop that ffoow was necessary. But you Iwm more extemaweteitources. 

Mr.B* Yes, and more extensive preilripBB, and more expeUsurlf ntias. 
Those huge houses take a deal of filling I have never had k erammer yet* 
exq^ wKen the door-keepers turned parsons* ^ if 

iHr. K How dye mqan? ^ ^ % t , 

Mr* Jt* Took orders. Why, there is that heavy pet of Mahready*e— 
Byr(>ii*a play, which the Pats in the gallery cau 
It won't ^ Shakspeaie it is hard to cavt : Congreve aud Flfp^uhaj^^ 
tob liceniuotts i Drydeu utterly shelved ; Murphy anA Ciman awT of* 
date ; and When we act any of George Colman s pieto. or thove 
popular playd of Morton and Reynmds, the newspitper ennes foil fotfl of 
them as abmditiea and monstrosities ; and we never can have a tevifod 
without sometiung being immediately scnbbled to vex thavelerioos; f 
Jlk,l«ljkkayDflctanai^ Wby.itm Aol^i forta|)bt 



wKb dot ^!Kin|p B^My Uko Xbiivdi»^ iurlfli 

flNiiii4Mi/fifWtt9S^ siijfip9»e8^t3rmil»dgot li»k»9 ot9)iiiiiii»i i»e Wn 
Mononeffto aad acit to the Immoitai Billy. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

^ igoAi oniteitaaedly uUstaketti*^ 'mtere 

saenlege committed. 

Mr^ K ^tidnk there wae^e ccmtiatkMi-^the inteHor t)f Wirahniiikrter 
Abbey ; that> 1 think, witlaall deference to the Duke of Nemketle the 
Bishop^eC l4Qiidoii,flinif rawer worse than perihrmuig: thd^ Measthh** il$ the 
Abb^ its^; and alter thnt came a Concert of V oeal and In^dremdMal 
l^usie/* with some of your Italian squalleis, dressed after the fhehip^of 
tavern waiters, gr the professional jgentlemen who warble after 
representing the great vocalists of Henry tlie FourUi/* only by screaniq^ 
in an unknown tongue. ^ t 

Mr. B. None of your sneers. The Captain got 6001. by that expenmiat. 
y9^ rfisll try it again gnd again ; the oftener we can get Gnst^ the hetUlK 
Mr. T. With this hot weather, 1 think you need not despair. I wish 
those Italians had better names-— Tosi and Gnsi, and all the rest of them, 
sound very uncomfortable just at this season. ^ 

Mr. B. You are so infeinally fastidious; but you always wereso 4 
membei heaxm^ that when you were at Cambiay. 

K. Bunny, if you love me, be quiet. Recollect, I thenigas a boy, 
itfr. B, And a pretty boy, too. 

Mr. y« Umpb 1 pretty well for that-— those days axe past. 1 have sown 
my wild oatk. 

Mr. B. So have we at Drury Lane since pooi EUiston's death. 

Afr. K Abbott and Egerton, you see, began legitimately, patronised, too, 
by royai^ ; but neither that, nor Sheridan Knowles, jyith his new play, 
Wolild tdu, and they have been forced to lower their pnees. 

ilfr. Bn Merdv becapse you and your company came into the neighbour* 
hood toact atalower rate. By the way, Fred, that was a severe cut upod 
your locality which the Vice-Chancellor made, when he declared in hiS 
Court that he did not know where the Surre/ Theatie was. 
dfr. y. Poor man-*- 

^ Your wcrthip*8 friend, imd Launcelot.** 

t pity him } but I am. even with his Honour, for 1 don't know whei^e h|a 
<;qhrt is : ^aud I Ibu^k it quite as creditable to a man to keep out Of Cnan- 
COT, as his Honour seems to consider it dignified to deny any knowlei^e 
a popular place of public amusement * ^ 

Mr. B. VestrLs beats you, Fied, m the season. 

Afr, K In svtdeouao— a hive never thrives without a QueeuBtee; let her 
range the fields of fsahion and^sfdl the choicest flowers for her store. 

1 aee^while you haWkhe Honey m yours ; but Vestsis seenfii to 
imptmt apem it-^^vgets m« ^ ^ / 

Mr. Y. Do you think so? It strudi me she had gotVMd /hdwever, she 
has a host of tslent with her— Jack Liston, and — 

Mr. A Y^ have^aek Reeve. 

ARv K Bd&’^dry oomtofians and broad by turns— spirited*-^eh? 
jUi J>. X^w^hat you ibean. 1% is a fafiing, but justified ip thcar par* 
t^ar tlpi provl^b, which says, ** Every Jack must have his 

' Jlifh Pi Good, Bunny I they are both tiumps, notwithstanding. 

X believe yon, Fred* But there s a tragic tramp coming to towti**^ 
VandenhsC fitomldvmpooL 

'She deuce hdle ; wheie^to you^or theXUnti at KeiAingUifk.? 


Ifr. y. OhI then M the wonder ofwhnm my m 

trades httle BuAstone, tdIdnNL Buekjrieao d«A0tMeiniiQte|w^ 
AdentieUy.niid looiiUiiotiii^ 

well. ^ ^ ^ « 

iff. B. I have seen hini« ^ 


Jfr. K What iahe. gdod» bad, or lodifforent^ 

B. 1 have ny reasons for not committifi^ mysdf.^^If he is 
ha must be better than he was ; and if he is as good as mey say fie ai^, wa*U 
have him at the Union. Does Mrs. Y. go to the Haymerm this seeioft? 

Jklr, K Not while we do so well on the other side of the water. 

JfiihB. 1 know you wdl pardon my wgrinth; but 1 sMi es einceire ae old 
Cumberland in his purest days — that v||man is a treasure. 

JBTr, K Sir, you do me honour, I flS her so. However, We won't Wk 
of these things, for I really came upon business, and to ask you whether 

ybu would lend me a few propertics^ror the 

My dear friend, excuse me. You have beard of the tree th^ 
lent a handle to the axe. A chop with me I shall be most glad if you will 
stay and take— but a chop at mel must prevent— No ! 

fdr. Y, 1 beg your pardon. I thought as you were great, you might “be 
liberal. ^ 

Mr, B. In my position, libomlity is out of the question. The only chance 
of our success is derived from rigid economy ; everybody does double work ; 
atid the only way of keeping them at it, is by borrowing the Bow-street van 
to fotch and carry them from one house to another. So it is, the Captain 
pi^ but one company and has two. 

Mt% ¥• 1 should think, Bunny, there might be a strike in your union some 

dby. • 

Mr^ B. Let them go. In these times, if our Pnma Donna falls hoarve, I 
sehd and hire a Fiench dancer— tf he breaks his* leg, 1 get a Gemiau 
Oi&ie«<N.iMiid if all these fail, 1 send circulars to my friends to oo^e and put on 
masks to make tools ot themselves gratis. 

Mr, y. It has struck me, that if we go on as we Aoiw dotte this season, 
oveiybody who comes to the theatre must wear masks. 


^.'Delicate fellow. You first set light to the hobse and tfien cry 
fire. ^ 

Mr* y And youj^ry fpr the legitimate drama, and live upmi pantomima* 
Mr, B, is no argumg with a man m your situation, so Imnst wish 
you good moi nmg. 1 have an infimty of things t^o, and besides have 
to get my hair cut. So fare you well, and, m spite dE^oar oavillmg, aqo- 
enss attend you; — but compliments to Mrs. Y. 


Mr* F. Ad^ xny dear iellow. I'm toyo^ j 


greater pleasure tlBtl 
(?ns|f fh^ejiande cordially and part,) 
iomde,) Ass! 

Beast! 




r yontgpodwWtes. 




CHANCBLLoa BaouGHaM AMir Kauai 


Zord Qny, My dear Lord Brougham, I do assure yni|^ B Us'ihest 
to me toeomidam, or even expostulate with you ; but ^ mtfiiit sey^^yoilit 
^nduct in mtroducing that Church Bill of yours aAwr pU Of ha Und aS the 
Bmheps woDefunn. does seem moat extramdiuaiy ; and I ammre you 
I have bad some difficult m keeping the thing togethea, " I 


AMMPgllfVl^ wKt'jMVMipi Iw 


awoHiiidty of ** ibnmdw w»AitWlEatt»^9^ 

unth LoidMajrorA. 1 tbiok thi^ deti^e to be joekeyod. 

Lord 0. I ibmk it quite nglit 4ti ibe BtobiqMi to diMoritli thu Ghief 
llei^tote^ iiidlknaw<bss»&^ hmdoiM^eo* bid tbiy 

not lielt perfectly oouviooed that their atteodiuice lo tha l^otdi would not 
be required. * ^ 

Lord B. No man has a right to assume that he may :qot be wanted ; not 
ararnttem of great pubbo importance to be ddayed taw^t prhrate eonr 
Yegience. 

Lord Q. But 1 myself had given iot written assurauoe to them tfelftf M 
steps should be taken in the Church Bill without their privity* 

Lord 1 had apt ; so far as concerns myseU* 1 was fiee to do as | 
pleased, and I did so. ^ ' 

Lord Q. But you are reported tM^ve said that you did so with the con- 
cnrrenoe of your colleagues ; now that’-if you did say it-^is surely not 
borne out by the feet. As the Duke oft Weliington tuld*you in the case of 
the King of Qude, the thing not only did not happen^ but it was morally 
impossible it coiudliave happened. 

Lord B. What thing’ ^ 

Lord Q» The thing that you asserted. 


Lord B, I acted upon my own jud^ent, and I am willing ^ take tbo 
whole responsibility. 

Lord G. Yes , but your colleagues are neithei desirous that you should 
do any such thmg, nor would it batisfy their feelings to hear such an avowal. 
I repeat that 1 have had great difiiculty m keeping things together* and 
really expected to liave seen the Government broken up upon it. 

Lord B, Break up the Government ! Come* come, iqy Lord Grey* den*t 
try that sort of expedient with me , you dqjre no moie move a Member of 
the Cabinet than you daie fly* unless you could fill up their places with 
Peers. Where aie you»to get the new men returned foi — Ferihshtre, d ye 
think— or Gloueestei — or Dudley ’ No, no, you arc a fine old feljiow m 
your way, but you must not think to fiightcn me 

Lord G. I have no such intention. Lord Bioiigham, but I am quite sure 
your good sense must tell you that things cannot go on as they are -there s 
ramerston demented, as the Scotch say — Tohn Russell kickmg one way— 
Graham and StaUligr pulling another— and then, in ordci to expose omp 
disagreements, which ought to be kept sacied, there s Edward £lbce, 
and Donoamioii, and three oi four otheis, voting agam^ us , and that fel- 
low Pottlett Thorasoit staying away from a division upon whifili Wi had 
declared our determaiiition to stand or fell. 


Lord B. Why,y<itfhew Lord- Advocate, Murray, voted against tm I Did 
not 1 manage that flourish about the Clerk of the Pipe for you ? 

LordJQ> I teB you What 1 wjM||you had not managed— to htihg jfbrwird 
that Mr. Whittle Mh'ejr: youT^Pbiliar good nature to that man has 
us to bolster up a upemmy honour and soul, I am 

Lord B. 1ie*U come oul; of the Committee as pure as-^ — 

Lord G. ^ Giismmcd snow/* But what has his case to do Wffh a Far« 
liamentary Conmdfeee at all ? Then, as to poor Lord Wynferd* 1 must 
say,— althouf^ X'dnBke the man for hn infernal politics— yo^ fmt 
him most ungente^. fie sits fer you— hears appeals fee yoahvoiee all 
the work you nsqulire^ and yet you never lose an opportujp^ of menng 
at him or afihsntuig bun. 

Lord B. 1 admit t do a httle m that way; but then it m^pubpl partiou^ 
lar tunes ; and I dou*t festive him flw hts renfeikthat uigMls|ft year* when 
1 »fei so tuudhexoitod j£at{w6at#ut and tocdcacots^p^^j^^ 
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eame bade into Ihe HeoM «i(h Goslbrd, «h9 «*• litbef .flMi flttn 
dinner* 

Lard G« Whf* what did Wynibrdaajr then? 

Lord Why, looking at us very l^tiouslyf he said, ** Well, my L^rds, 
I'm glad yoh take it by turns," Now# that ivas pert, knd I owe hiA a 
grudge. V » 

Lord G. As Pidmerston owes Don Migud a grudge for calling him it 
coxcomb, ijrhich Palmerston happened to overhear one evening dt poor 
Dudley's. What does Wynford mean by his Bill fot the better ''Obser- 
vance of the Sabbath ? 

Lord B. It is the oddest fancy in the world ; but he swears he'll be 
d*^*^*^ if he gives it up. My protest, 1 think, is a tiel4ir— there 4! UrOrked 
himl 

£ord G. Yes ; but you see the papH have got hold of onO of your ob- 
jections, which they make out to particularly unfortunate. X mean the 
I2th. . # 

lAjrd B» The papers ! — psha, who cares? See how I treat the papers in 
tny articles in the ** Times," — slash at them, call them contemptible raffs, 
and all the rest of it. ^ 

Lo(d G. It was late in the evening, I think, when yon entered that 
protest 

Lord J?f*Pon my life, I don't very distinctly recollect when 1 did it. I 
know It was strong. 

Lord Yes, and long. However, never mind, htenp scriptis manent; 
the thing is done and it cannot be undone, and there's an end. Pray will 
you tell me one thing while we are upon this subject-Hlid you ever promise 
Bucldand a Imng ? 

Lord B, Buckland? the professor, do you mean ? 

Lord G. Yes, the professor. ^ 

LordB. Why, I have a faintish recollection that 1 did ; bull thought 
no more about it, if 1 did— f/mf I know. He is a Toiy, /brieve. 

Lord CL That does not always regulate your pre^ll^nts. 

Lord B. But he is an unbuyable one, I believe. 

Lord G. I only asked the question. I rather think Wynford must have 
taken up the Sabbath question m order to mark his opinion of your hunt 
after Denman at Bedford. 

Lord B. PerhaMso. We were obliged to serve Denman, in making him 
a lord, as Mrs. GiSse directs her pupil to serve a dolphin in dressing it — 
first catch your dolphin. To be suie, it was an ab aiM enough thing ; and 
the fdlows at Bedford wanting to escort me to churiPk% Lord Chancellor 
—1 m my rough brown great coat and black stock. ^ f ^ 

Lord O, 1 pay what I consider a mormj^per regard ^ 

L^dB. Ah, but you are a “gallatfl^^ 
wisdi tliat painter of yours, Mr. Haydon,^ 

Uivedtihat abominable reform picture. 

£onf ex, Don’t talk of it. Conceive havings i 
for Mng ^fivUded down to posterity fraternlihig^^ 

Lori B(To be sure, we dud stoop to conquer. 

Xortf Yesh-and a pretty conquest after all. ^ ^ 

LorS^ jy^^kthe man painting the people m picture who were 
invited and not come, and expostulat'ing in hui w'lth Qne or twb 
who did n^ to be painted at table, because ^y wkre there, 

added to m wmntic portraits of ppqr King and Calvert, whom he had 
neve? seen j andd^s eUpLaiddion that* kfter having been assigned a place ih 
Guildhall for^he putpose of making a correot view of the scene, he did not 
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usfe ihmlL sketclu but made another totally unlike the thing, in order to 
bring youHnto' the middle of the picture, is capital. 

Lord O. Well, well—never mind— he is a great genius-4—* 

Lprd B. Mad r « 

Lord G. As all great geniuses are, more or less. 

Lord B, You never told me you were going to make Miss Wykeham a 
peeress. * . 

Xord G. Didn’tJ ? Well, it is not of much importanee. Nicholas will 
not have Stratford Canning, and what we arc to do 1 cannot imagine. 
Mulgrave don't seem to like the idea of Russia, and Canning still less the 
idea of not going there. 

Lord B, I thinUirfrou were incautious in telling Mulgrave that he might 
command anything he chose. 1 could make out wliy he vras recalled. 

Lord G. 1 cannot tell you, as ySi know I know as little of the depart- 
ments of my colleagues as if I were m Russia myself. Howick tells me, 
now and then, things that are going od^in Stanley's office, but that's all. 
Nugent, I suppose, must come home. 

Lord B, Well, thank God, I have nothing to do w ith those affairs. 

Lord G. No, but you have been rnakpig your .Tudges dance a curious 
sort of quadrille. ^ 

Lord B. Why, what could 1 do about Williams? Do vou r^^Ueet how 
I ridiculed Lyadhurst for oven proposing to make him a Judge to be sure, 
what strange things I do. Vaughan, however, must be got into thi‘ Ih*ivy 
Council some tune or other, for he has- unless he has destroyed it-* my 
WTitten promise 

Lord G. So have the Bisliops mine about the Church Bill 

Lord B, Then the Serg<‘ants are all as mad as devjls with my opening 
their court. I gave them the privileges qf silk gowns, by way of a sop; 
and 1 lielieve, considering the hold Wilde has upon the common bench, it js 
not so absurd a measu.ic as most people think ; besitles, it is a lawrefonn. 

Lord G. I cannot understand tlial legislating to effect particular objects 
connected with particular individuals can be advantageous: to be sure, I 
don’t profess to be a competent judge of the prolcsbionul qualilicatioiis of a 
lawyer. 

Lord B, You need not trouble yourself to mention ///«//, my dear Lord. 
I believe I had the honour of being selected by you as Atforney-Gencral^I 
flatter myself I knew my own powers belter tlian you did. Only conceive 
me at this moment dancing all over the country, fr^ Dudley to Edin- 
burgh, to get returned to Parliament, or else remain thb laughiiig-sjtock of 
the whole bar. ^ 

Lord O. As you mwe contrived to make Horne. 

Lord B. Faith, I don't Uiink is exactly his position ; they espouse 
his cause too warmly for tlmt— ^j^mpathizc witli him : to be sure, he is infer- 
nally angry, and l4^ft.wonde^^owever, my opinion is, he ought to have 
taken the Barony* xsMSb some better arrangement afterwards; 
he never could Attorney-General, and popular Member fov 

Marylebone too., C ^ , 

Lord G. No — way this infernal Reform Biir^f^s. 1 am 
seriously anxious nboui Edinburgh and Leith'— we shall see. What title 
will Jeffrey take as Lord of Session ? ^ 

Lord B. I-ord YeUaw and Blue, I suppose, or perhaps lie him- 

self plain Lord Jeffrey —everybody else will, I am sure. >!^y, what has 
Palmerston settled ^ut his treaty ? 1 ^ 

Lord G. Don*t ask me ; he has tit|rned so pert and petlik'h mat 1 never 
encmire one w^ or another. . He b^ms to flnd.oui^ithat Tdjbsyrd^d laughs 
June. — vou. xli. no. clxu, * - ' 
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at him, and that he cannot bear ; but, between ourselves, this last cajoleiy 
about the Portuguese duties is enough to open the eyes of everybo^ — the 
people most interested cannot conceal their feelings ; and while the English 
merchants at Lisbon send home a petition of remonstrance, the French 
mercliants there give a ball and supper to celebrate the event. 

Lord B. Yes, and now it seems as if Pedro began to suspect too much 

good nature and kind assistance on the part of France 

Lord G. Let them go on as they can ; I have enough to do to keep my 
temper in the House of Lords. 

Lord B, There you have the whip-hand of me -not but I have seen you 
once 01 ’ twice rather peppery. 

Lord G. Why. it is vciy disagreeable to go down the Hoifse to be 
badgered; and that Duke of Wellirig4|qa is always right in his facts. He 
comes at you with facts and dates, Swd a plausibility which baffles all 
fencing ; 1 do get angry at that. And that Bishop of Exeter, too— that 
man is my aveision. ^ 

Lord ]i. I cannot say I like him myself— he is a great deal too clever for 
his station ; old Norwich is just the sort of man for a Bishop. 

Lord G. Aye, aye, you of course have no great affection for Episcopacy. 
Lord B Haven't I’ — haven't T nioio flhurch preferment in my own 
pers(uial gpt than the whole Bench oi Bishojis put together ? Can a man 
be indifferent to a Church which gives him such opportunities of doing 
good ’ 1 am sure I spoke opisctjpaibj enough upon the Glasgow petition. 

I,ord G. Yes, you astonished your northern (riends there. 

Lord B 1 dare say I did, liuf I spoke as I,oid Chancellor of England, 
not as Henry Brougham— and therein lies all the difference. Better do 
that than let the cat out of the bag as Johnny Russell has done. 

Lord G What, touching theiiileinal 147th clause ^ 

Lord B, Exactly that was showing the cloven foot somewhat rather 
prematurely; it is something like Durham's going about and saying what he 
IS to be when wc get Palineistou out. 

LordG, If we could but get Peel I would say that something might 
be done ; but he has, unluckily for us, placed himself m so distinguished a 
position in the eountry that we have no chance of getting him ; his support 
as an opponent is most humiliating. ’ 

Lord H, I admit it ; but my maxim is, ihal the end always justifies the 

means, and b^l am called, my dinner is just arrived m the carriage 

Iroln Stanhopc-stflUt. ^ 

Lord G, And the wine? 

Lord B. To be sure. 

Lord G, Then I’ll not detain you longer now. 

Lord B. I am infinitely obliged to you,^^ lExetmt different wtys. 
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INHAB1TA^TS OF A COUNTRY TOWN. 

No. IV. — TiiL Dissenting Minister. 

BY MISS &lIT]<ORI). 

No, Victor! Me shall never meet again. I leel that conviction burnt 
in upon my very heart. We part now for the last tuiu*. You are re- 
turning to )(nir own beautiful Fiance, to yoin family, to your home— a 
captive Pleased fitnu his pnson, an exile r^stoied to his country, gay% 
fortunate, and happv Mhal leisi^te Mill you have to think of the poor 
Jane?” ' 

“ You forget, Jane, that T am tlio i^hlier of a chief at war with all 
Einojic, and that, in lca\iiig England, 1 shall be ent instantly to fight 
fresh battles against some other nation. It is nu oiil} consolation llnit 
the conditions of m\ exchange foihid my^ heiiig again opposed to your 
countrymen. 1 go, dearest, nf)t to encounter tlu temptations of {jyeace, 
hut tiic hardships of Mar ” ^ 

Tlic heroic hiiulships, the exciting dangers that you lov^^ so well ! 
Re it so. Battle, ^ irtoi x, peril, oi death, on the one hand ; — on the other, 
the graces and the blaiuli'-hments, the talents and tbe beauty of yom 
lovely countiVMoincn ’ Wlnit tliaiicc is there that I should be leincni- 
hcM*d Cither m the tunuoil of a earn j align, or the gaiety of u capital? 
You will think of inc (if indeed you should ever think of me at all) but 
as a jiait ol the gloomiest scenes and die jj^iosl eloudv days of yom exist- 
ence As Belfoid coiitiasted Milh Pans, so shall I seem vi'hcn placed in 
eoinpctition with sorin' fair Paiisian. No, Victor! we pait, and 1 feel 
that M'c part for ever ’’ 

“ Cruel and unjust! Shall yntA forget meV'" 

“ No ! To remember wben bojie j** gone is the melanc'holy privilege 
of woman. Forget you! Oli that I could ! ” 

“ Well tlien, Jane, my omi Jane, put an end al unco to these doubts, 
to these suspicions. Come with me to France, to my home. .My iiiolhcr 
IS not rich; — I am one of Na]>oleon’s pooiest Cantaigte :--hut he has 
deigned to notice me my jnoinotioii, if life be spsiml to me, is as- 
sured ; and in the ineanMmc, wc iiave enough for coiri])eteuce, for hap- 
piness. Come with me, my o\mi Jane, you whose aflcction has beeui my 
only comfort during two years of captivity, come and sliare the joys ol’ 
my release! Nothing can be easier than your Might. No one suspects 
our attachment. Your fatlici ” 

“ And you would have me abandon him ! me, lus only child ! Alas! 
Victor, if I were to d^ert him in his old age, could / ever sleep again ? 
Go, I am rightly punished for a love w Inch, jirejudiccd as he 's against your 
nation, I knew that he would condemn. It is fit that a clainlestine at- 
tachment should end in desolation and Inlse^y^ Go, but, oh dearest! 
talk no more of my accompanying you ; say no more that you will re- 
Uini to claim me at the peace. Rotli arc alike inqxissiblc. Go and be 
happy M'ith some younger, faiicr woman ! Go and foigcl the poor Jane !” 
And BO saying, she gently disengaged her hand, which was clasped in 
both his, and passed quickly from the little garden where they stood into 
the house, where, for fear of discovery, Victor dared not follow her. 

K 2 
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This dialogue, which, hy the way, was held not as I have given it, in 
English, but in rapid and passionate French, took place at the close of 
a November evening in the autumn of 1808, between a young officer of 
the Imperial Army, on parole in Belford, and Jane Lanham, the only 
daughter, the only surviving child of old John Lanham, a com-chandler 
in the town. 

Victor d’Auberval, the officer in question, was a young man of good 
education, considerable talent, and a lively and ardent character. He 
had been sent as a favour to Belford, together with four or five naval 
officers, with whom om Jmne inililaire had little in common besides his 
country and his misfortunes ; and although incomparably better, off than 
those of his compatriotcs af Norman Cross and elsewhere, W'ho solaced 
their leisure and relieved their necessities by cutting dominoes and other 
knick-knacks out of bone, and ornamenting baskets and boxes with 
flowers and landscapes compo.sed of coloured straw, yet, being wholly 
unnoticed by the inhabitants of the town, and obliged, from the difficulty 
of obtaining remittances, to practise occasionally a very severe economy, 
he would certainly have become a vielini to the English malady witli a 
F'rcncli name, styled ojivui^ iiad he not been preserved from that cala- 
mity by falling into the disease of all climates, called love. 

Judging merely from outward circumstances, no one would seem less 
likely to captivate the handhomc and buUiant Frenchman than Jane 
Lanham. Full four or five and twenty, and looking more, of a common 
height, common sr/e, and, but for her beautiful daik eyes, common fea- 
tures, her person attired, as it al\\a}s was, with perfect plainness and 
simplicity, had not] ling to attract observation; and her station, as the 
daughter of a man in trade, liitlisclf a rigid dissenter, and living in frugal 
Tetiremont, rendered their meeting at all any thiug but probable. And 
she, grave, orderly, staid, demure, she that eschewed ])ink ribbons as if 
she liad been a female Friend, and would Inuc thought it some sin to 
wear a bow of any hue in her stiaw bonnet, who would ever have dreamt 
of Jaiiq Lanham’s being sniitLcn 'with a tri-colourcd cockHdc? 

So the matter fell out. 

Jolm Lanham w^as, as we have said, a corn-chandler in Belford, and 
one who, in spi tejj[f his living in a small dark gloomy house, in a dark 
narrow' lane Icadl^ from one great street to another, with no larger esta- 
hlibhinent than one maid of all woik mid a lad to take care of his 
horse and chaise, was yet reputed to possess considerable wealth. He 
was a dissenter of a sect rigid and respectable rather than numerous ; and 
it was quoted in proof of his opulence, that, in rebuilding the chapel 
which he attended, he had liimself contributed the magnificent sum of 
three thousand pounds. He had lost several children in their infancy, 
and his >vife had died in bringing Jane into the world, so that the father, 
grave, stem, and severe to otlicrs, was yet bound by the tenderest of all 
ties, that of lier entire helplessness and dependence, to liis motherless 
girl, and spared nothing that, under his peculiar views of the world, 
could conduce to her happiness and well-being. 

His chief adviser and assistant in the little girl’s education was his 
old friend Mr. Fenton, the minister of the congregation to which he be- 
longed — a man shrewd, upright, conscientious, and learned, but unfitted 
for his present post by two very important disqualifications : first, as an 
old bachelor w'ho knew no more of the bringing up of children than of 
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the trainiug of racc-horses ; secondly, as having a complete and thorough 
contempt for the sex, '^hoin he coitbidercd as so many animated dulls, 
or ornamented monkeys, frivolous and mischievous, and capable of no- 
thing better than the fulfilment of the hmest household duties. Teach 
her to read and to urite,” quoth Mr. Fenton, “ to keep accounts, to cut 
out a shirt, to mend stockings, to make a pudding, and to stay >vithiii 
doors, and you will have done your duty.” 

According to this scale .lane’s education seemed likely to be con- 
ducted, when a short visit from her mothci’s sister, just as she hud en- 
tered her thirteenth year, made a blight addition to her studies. Her 
aunt, a«sensi])Ie and cultivated woman, ussuuniig that the young person 
who was bringing up with ideas so limited was likely to inherit consider- 
able property, wquld fain ha\e conveited Mr. Laiiham to her ow'ii more 
enlarged and liberal views, have bent her to a good bchool, or liavc en- 
gaged an accomplished governess ; hut this attempt ended in a dispute 
that produced a total esti uiigemeiit between the parties, and the only 
fruit of her remonstrances was the attendance of tlu‘ good Abbe Villarct 
as a French master, — the study of Fieiich being, m the e}cs both of Mr. 
Lanham and Mi. Fenton, a considerably less ahoiuiiiat ion than that of 
music, drawing, or dancing. “ She’ll make uotluug ol it,” thought Mr. 
Fcnlnn ; “ I myself did not, though I was at tlie expense of a grammar 
and a dictionary, and worked at il an lumi a day for a mouth She’ll 
make nothing of it, so she may as well try as not.” And the Abbe was 
sent for, and the lessons begun. 

7'Jiis was a new era in the life of Jane Jjanhaiii. L’Ahhd Villaret 
soon discovered, tlirough the veil of slnness, awk^aiducss, ignorance, 
and modesty, the great pow'ers of his pupil. Tlie ditliciilties of the lan- 
guage disappeared asjiy magic, and she wdiosc Knglish reading had been 
n*stricted to the commonest elementary books, with a fcAv volumes of 
sectarian devotion, and ‘ Watts's IJ) inns’ (for jioetry she had never 
known, except the mugnifleent poetry of tlic Scriptures, and the homely 
but heart-stiftring imaginations of the ‘ Pilgrim '.■» Progress’), w^as now 
eagerly devouring the choicest and purest wti>/Tcu7/.r of Fi cnch liteiatiire. 
Mr. Fenton having interdicted to the Ablx' the use of any woiks likely 
1o convert the young Protestant to the Catholic 1‘aith, and Mr. Ijanham 
(who liad never read one in his life) having addj||ra caution against 
novcl.«^, .lane and her kind instructor wttc left in other le.sjiectsfrcjil. Her 
father, who passed almost everyday m the pursuit of his business in the 
neighbouring towns, and his pastor, who only msj ted him of an evening, 
having no suspicion of the many, many hours which she devoted to the 
uew-boru delight of poring ovdt books ; and the Abbe knew so well how 
to buy books cheaply, and Mr. Lanham gave him money for her use witli 
so little inquiry as to its destination, that she soon accumulated a very 
respectable French library. 

What a new world for the young recluse ! — Racine, Corneille, Crebil- 
lon, the tragedies and histories of Voltaire, the picturesque revolutions of 
Vertot, the enchanting letters of Madame de Sevignd, the Causes 
C^lebres (more interesting than any novels), the Memoires dc Sully 
(most striking and most naif of hibtorieb), Teleinaque, tlie Young 
Anacharsis, the purest comedies of Moliere and Regnard, the ^ Fables 
de la Fontaine, the poems of Uelille and of Boileau, the Vert-Vert of 
Gresset, Le Fere Brumoy’s Theatre dcs Grecs, Madame Dacier’s 
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Homer ; — tlicRe, and a hundred books like these, burst as a freshly ac- 
quired sense u])on the shy yet ardent giil. It was like the recovery of 
Bight to 4 me become blind in infancy ; and the kindness of the Abbe, who 
delighted in answ'eriiig her inquiries and directing her taste, increased a 
thousand-fold the profit and tlic pleasure which she derived from her 
favourite authors’. 

Exccjiting her good old instructor, she had no confidant. Certain 
that they would feel no symjiatliy in her gratification, she never spoke 
of her books cithei to lier father or Mi. Fenton; and they, satisfied 
With M I'Abht' s cairn repoit of her attention to his lessons, made no 
further inquiries. Hei hreiich studies were, she felt, for herself, and 
herself alone ; and w lien liis tragical death ^.deprived her of the friend 
and tutor whom she had so cntiiely loved and rebpccted, reading 
became inoni and more a solitaiy jileasuie. Outwardly calm, si- 
lent, and letiring, an affectionate daugliter, an excellent housewife, 
and an attentive hostess, she was Mr. Fenton’s hraif ulcal of a young 
woman. Little did he suspect the glowing, enthusiastic, and concen- 
trated ehaiaetei that lurked under that cold (‘Xteiior — the fne that 
was hidden under tliat white and viigin si ow Finer than she realh 
w'as he eimhl not fancy her, hut never woidil he have divined Iiow' much 
of tenderness and finriness was mingled with that }outhful purity, or 
how completely he had himself, by a life of lestiaint and seclusion, [>rc- 
pared hei mind to vield to an engrossing and lasting passion. 

Amongst hci heloveil Ficiich hooks, those which she preferred weie 
undoubtedly the tiagedics, the onlv diauuis winch had ever fallen m lici 
way, and which exercised over her imagination the full powei of that 
most striking and (fchglitful of^inv s])ecie8 «>f liteiatnrc. We who know 
Shaksiicare, — who hare known him from our childhood, and are, as it 
W'ere, to hit manner horn,*’ — feel at once that, compared with that 
greatest of piiets, the “ belles tirades" of Uacme and of Corneille arc 
cold, and false, and v\curiaomc; but tti one who had no such standard 
by whieli to measure the trat^ic dramatists of Fiance, the mysterious and 
thrilling liorrors of the old (Ireck stones whieh their tragedies so fre- 
quently embodied, — the w'oes of Tliehes, the fated line of Pelojis, the 
passion of Plin'dra, and the desolation of Aiitigimc, — were full of a 
strange and fear f'^jiowei . Ntir was the spell confined to the classical 
plays. The Tragedies Chi’^ticiines," — Esthei and Athalie, Po- 
lycuctc and Alzire, — excited at least equal interest ; while the contest 
between love and “ la force du sang,*’ in the Cid and Zaire, struck 
ii]>ou her with all the power of a predestined sympathy. She felt that 
she herself was bom to such a trial ; and the presentiment was, perhaps, 
as so often happens, in no small degree the cause of its own accomplish- 
ment. 

' The accident by whicli slie became acquainted wdth Victor d'Aubcrval 
may be told in a very few words 

The nurse who had taken to her on the death of her mother, and who 
still retained for her* the strong affection so often inspired by foster 
children, w'as the w^ife of a respectable publican in Queen-street, and 
being of excellent private character, and one of Mr. Fenton's congre- 
gation, was admitted to see Jane whenever she liked, in a somewhat 
equivocal capacity between a vibiter and a dependant. 

One evening she came in great liaste to say that a Bristol coach^ 
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which inncd at the Red Lion, had just dropped there two foreigners, a 
man and a woman, one of whom seemed to her fancy dying, whilst both 
appeared miserably poor, and neither could speak a w ord to be under- 
stood. Would her dear child come and interpret for the sick lady ? 

Jane went immediately. They were German musicians, on their way 
to Bristol, where they ho])ed to meet a friend, and to piocure employ- 
ment. In the meanwhile, the illness of the wife had stojiped them on 
their journey ; and their slender funds were, as the husband modestly 
Qonfessed, little calculated to eucoimter the expenses of medical assist- 
ance and an English inn. 

Jane promised to lepresent the matter to her father, who, although 
hating Frenchmen and papi|ts (both of which he assumed the foreigners 
to be) with a hatred eminently British and Proteslant, was yet too good 
a Clu'istian to refuse moderate relief to fellow-creatures in distiess; and 
between Mr. Lanham’s eontributions and the good laud lady's kindness, 
and what Jane could spare from her own frugally- sup jilicd purse, the 
poor Austrians (for they were simmers fiom Vienna) were enabled to 
hear U]> during a detention of many days. 

Before they resumed their jouiiiey, their kind interjueter had heard 
from the good hostess that tliej had found another (iiend, almost as 
]M)or as tliemselves, and previously unacquainted witli them, ih a Frencli 
officer on parole ni the town, to whom the simple fart of their being 
foreigners in distress in a strange land had supplied the ])lace of recom- 
meinlation or lutroduction ; and when going the next day, laden with a 
few' comforts lor Madame, to bid them tare well, and to see them off, she 
met, for the first time, the young officer, who liad been drawn by similar 
feelings to the door of the Red lion. ^ • 

It was a bitter December day — one of those north-east winds which 
seem to blow througll you, and winch hardly any strength can stand ; 
and as the poor Gemiau, in a thin summer waistcoat and a threadbare 
coat, took his seat on the to}) of the coach, sliivering from head to foot, 
and his teeth already chattering, amidst the sneers of the bear-skin ned 
coaehnian, muffled up to las ears, and his warrnly-elad fcllow-passeri- 
geis, Victor took off his ow'ii great-coal, tossed it smilingly lo tlie freezing 
musician, and walked rapidly awa\ as the coach drove off, uttering an 
exclamation somcwdiat similar to Sir Philip Sidney Ziitphcii — “ He 
wants It more than I do"^.’’ ' ^ 

My friend, Mr. Serle, has said, in one of the finest plays of tWfe cen- 
tury, richer in great plays, let the critics rail as they will, than any age 
since the time of Elizabeth and her immediate succebsor, — Mr. Serle, 
speaking of the inaster-paESion, has said, in ‘‘ The Merchant of Lon- 
don, ’’ — 

“ How many doors or entrances hath love 
Into the heart ? — 

As many as the senses : 

All are love s jiortals ; though, when the proudest comes, 

Hei comes as conquerors use, by his own ^th— 

And sympathy's that breach.” 

. And this single instance of sympathy and fellow-feeling (for the grate- 

* St. Martin was canonized for an act altogether similar to that of Victor 
d*Aulierval. 
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fill Germans had spoken to M. d’Anherval of Mies Lanham’s kindness) 
scaled the destiny of two warm hearts. 

Victor soon contrived to introduced to Jane, by their mutual 
friend, the landlady of the Red Lion; and, after that introduction, he 
managed to meet her accidentally whenever there w^as no danger of 
intcriuplion or discovery, which, as Jane had always been in the habit 
of taking long, solitary w^alks, happened, it must be confessed, pretty 
often, tic was charmed at the piquant contrast between her shy, retir- 
ing manners and her ardent and eiithiisiastic character, and his national 
\ unity found a high giutificatiou in her proficiency in, and fondness for, 
Ins language and literature; whilst she (so full of contradictions is love) 
found 110‘lcbs atti action iii Ins ignorance of English. She'iiked to have 
someth ing to teach her ipuck and lively pupil ; and he repaid her in- 
sliuctions hy enlarging her knowledge of Fiench authors — by introduc- 
ing to licr the beautiful, though dangerous, pages of Rousseau, the light 
and brilliant writers of memoirs, and the higher devotional eloquence 
f)f Bossuct, Massillon, and Rourdaloue, the Lettres Spirituellcs of 
Kcucloii, and the equally licautiful, thou£rh very different, works of Lc 
I’erc Pascal. 

So tunc wore on. The declaration oi love had been made by one 
pally; and the confession that that love w’as rcturnciJ had been reluc- 
tantly extorted from the other. Of what use was that coiifcbsioii ? 
Nc\ei, as Jane declared, would she marry to displease her father; — and 
how, knowing as she well did all his prejudices, could she hope for his 
consent to an union with a prisoner, a soldier, a Frenchman, a Catho- 
lic!* Even Victor felt the impossibility. 

Still nejlhoi could forego the iroiiblcd hapjiincss of these stolcmintcr- 
\ 1C w's, chequered as they wxre with present alarms and future fears. 
Jane had no confidant. The rebcr\c and pcihajis the jiride of her cha- 
racter prevented her confessing even to her alfectiouate nurse a clandes- 
tine attachment. But she half feared that her secret was suspected at 
least, if not wholly known, by ^Ir, Fenton ; and if* known to him, as- 
burcdly it w'ould be disclosed to her father; and tlic manner in which a 
w'oithy, wealthy, and disagreeable J^ondon suitor was pressed on her by 
both (for hitlicito Mr, Lnnham had seemed averse to her marrying) con- 
fumed her in the ajprehension. 

StiU, howc\er, tliey continued to meet, until suddenly, and without 
any warning, the exchange that restored him to his country, and tore 
liiiii from her who had been his consolation m captivity, burst on them 
like a thunderclap; and then Jane, with all the inconsistency of a 
woman's heart, forgot her own vow's never to marry him without the 
consent of her father, forgot how impossible it a])peared that that con- 
scijt should ever be obtained, and dwelt wholly on the fear of his incon- 
blcincy, on the chance of his meeting some fair, and young, and fasci- 
nating Frenchw’oman, and forgetting his owm Jane ; whilst he again and 
.jgaiii '{iledged himself, when peace should come, to return Jto Belford 
and cairy home in triumph the only woman he could ever love. Until 
that hapjiy day, they agreed, in the absence of any safe medium of com- 
Tuiinication, that it would he better not to write ; and so, in the midst of 
despondency on the one side, and ardent and sincere protestations on the 
other, they parted. 
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Whd sh|il describe Jane's desolation dining the long and dreary 
'winter that succeeded their separation ? That her secret was known, 
or, at least, strongly suspected, appeared to her certain ; and she more 
than guessed that her father’s forbearance in not putting into words the 
grieved displeasure which he evidently felt, was owing to the kind, but 
crabbed old bachelor, Mr. Fenton, whose conduct tenvards herself, or 
rather whose opinion of hei ])owers appeared to have undergone a consi- 
derable change, and who, giving her credit fur strength of mind, seemed 
chiefly bent on spiining her on to exert that stieiigth to the utmost. He 
gave proof of that knowledge of liuinan nature whicli the dissenting 
ininistofs so frequentl;^ posbCs««, by seeking to turn her thoughts into a 
•different ehaiincl, and by bringing her Milton and Cowper, and supply- 
ing her with English books of history and theolog}’, together with the 
lives of many jiiuiis and eminent men ol his own ])ersiinsion, succeeded 
not only m leading her intx) an interesting and profitable course of read- 
ing, but in bcguihmr her into an unexpected frankness of discussion on 
the subject of her lunv studies. 

In these discussions, lie soon found the talent of the young person 
wlmm he had long iindei \ allied ; and constant to his contempt for the 
sex, (a hcresj^ from which a mini who has fallen into it seldom recovers,) 
began to consider her as a splendid exception to the general inanity of 
woman, a good opinion which received fmthcr eonlirmatinn fiom her 
devoted attention to her falhei, who was seized with a lingering illness 
about a twelvemonth after Jibe departure of Victor, of wliicli he finally 
died, after hingnishnig for nearly two years, kept alive only by the 
tender and incessant cuies of his danghtcr, and thi> s\ mpathizing visits 
of his friend. • 

On o])ening the will, his beloved dHiightcr, Jane, w^as found sole 
hein^ss to a fortune of 7(h000/. ; unless she should intermarry with a 
soldici, a jiapist, or a foreigner, in wdiich case the entire projierty was 
bequeathed unreservedly to the Kev. Samuel Fenton, to be disposed of 
by him according to fiis sole will and pleasure. 

Miss Lanham was less affected by tins danse than might have been 
expected. Three veins liad now ela]»sed fiom the period of separation; 
and she had been so well obeyed, as never to Iifuc i(‘cc]ved one line from 
Victor d'jVuhcr\al. She feared tliat he was dead; sift tiied to hope that 
he wois unfaithful ; iin»l the tremendous number of officers that; had 
fallen ill Napoleon's last battles rcudcied the former by far the more 
]»robahlc catastrophe; c\eii if he had not ineviously fallen, the Rus- 
sian campaign threatened cxltTminatioii to the French army, and jioor 
Jane, in whose bosom liojic had long lain dormant, hardly regarded this 
fresh obstacle to her unhappy love. She felt that hers was a widowed 
heait, and that her future comfoit must he sought in the calm pleasures 
of literature, anib’in contributing all that she could to the happiness of 
others. 

Attached to Bclford by long habit, and by the recollection of past 
happiness and pa«t sorrows, she continued in her old dwelling, making 
little other alteration in her w'ay of life, than that of adding two or three 
servants to her establishment, and offering a home to het mother’s 
sister, the aunt to whose intervention she owed the doubtful good of that 
liroficiency in French w hich had introduced her to Victor, and wlioiu 
unfoicseen events had now reduced to absolute poverty. 
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In her she frmrid an intelligent and cultivated companion^and in her 
society and that of Mr. Fenton, and in the delight of a dai* increasing 
library, licr days jiassed calinly and pleasantl} ; when, in spite of all her 
resolutions, liei serenity was disturbed by the victories of the Allies, the 
fall of Najioleon, the capture of Paris, and the peace of Europe. Was 
Victor dead or alive ^ Faithless oi constant? Would he seek her? and 
seeking her, what would be his disa])prjintmeiit at the clause that parted 
tlicm for ever? Ought she to icinain in Bel ford? Was there no way 
of ascei taming his fate? 

She was revolving these fjUC‘'tions for the hundredth time, when a 
knock was heard at the door, and the servant announced Colonel d’Au- 
bcrval. 

There is no desciibing siicli meetings. After sketching rapidly his 
fortunes sime tluy had jiaried; how he disobeyed her by writing, 
and bow he lind since found that his letters had nii‘^carric*d ; and after 
brief assiiranees that in Ins eyes she was nioie than ever ehariiiing, had 
gained added grace, e\])ressiou, and intelligence, Jane began to com- 
municate to liim at liist with much agilntion, atteiwards witli collected 
calmness, the clause in the will, by whicii she foifeited all her propcity 
ill niHirying liim. 

“ Is it not cruel,” added she, ‘‘to have lost the power of enriching 
him whom I love? ’ 

“ You do love me, tlien, still cvelaimed Victor. “Blessings on you 
for that word ! You are still coostant ? 

“ Constant ! Oli, if you could have seen my heait dining these long, 
long years! If you eoiiUl have imagined how the thought of you 
mingled with every iccollectiiyi, cveiy feeling, every hope! But to 
bring you a pennvless wife, Victor — for even the inteiest ol this money 
since my fathei's death, which might Jiavc been a little poition, I have 
settled ujion my poor aunt — to take advantage of vour gcneiosity, and 
burthen you with a dowxilcss wile, ncvci handsome, no longer young, 
inferior to you in everyway — ought 1 to do so? Would it he just ? 
Would it be right? Answer me, Victor? ' 

“ Kathcr tell me, would it be just and right to dcpiivc you of the 
splendid fortune yon w'oidd use so well? Would you, for my sake, for 
love, and for eonn)ej;ciicc, foiego the wealth wdiich is your own? ’’ 

“ Would I ? Oh, how can you ask ! *’ 

“ Will you, then, my own Jane? Say yes, dearest, ami never will 
we think of this money again. I have a iiiothci worthy to be yours — a 
mother who will love and value you as you deserve to be loved; and an 
estate with a small chateau at the foot ot the Pyrenees, beautiful enough 
to make an emperor forget his throne. Share it with me, and wc shall 
be happier in that ]ieaceful retiieinent than ever monarch was or can be ! 
You love the country. You have lost none of the siiwlicity which be- 
longed to you, alike from taste and from habit. You Wll not miss these 
riches ? ’ 

“Oh, no! noi'V 

“ And you will be mine, dearest and faithfullest ? Mine, heart and 
hand ? Say yes, mine own Jane *” 

And Jane did whisper, between smiles and tears, that “yes,” which 
her faithful lover w^as never weary of hearing ; and in a shorter time 
than it takes to tell it, all the details of the marriage were settled. 
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In the evening, Mr. Fenton, whom Miss Lanham had invited to tea, 
arrived; and in a few simple words, Jane introduced Colonel d’Aiiber- 
val, explained their mutual situation, and declared her resolution of 
relinquishing immediately the fortune wliicli, by her father’s will, would 
be triply forlctted by her union with a soldier, a foreigner, and a Catholic. 
And your religion ?” impurcd Mr. Fenton, somewhat sternly. 

Shall ever be sacred m rny eyes, ’ rci»lied Victor, solemnly. My 
own excellent mother is herselt a Piotcstant and a Calvinist There is 
a eleniyman of tliat ])er!5uasion at Bn\onnc She •‘•hall find every facility 
for the exercise of lior own mode of worship I should love her less if I 
thougl4 her capable of change.'* " * 

Well, hut this inoncy— Arc you sure, young man, that you yourself 
W'ill not reirrct mairung a jmitionless wife ? ' 

“ Quite sure. 1 knew nothing ot her fortune. It was a portionless 
wife that I eanie hithei to H<‘ek ’* 

“ y\nd \ou, Jane? (hin you abandon this weaUli wliieh, piopcrly used, 
com puses in itsell the blessed power of <loing good, of relieving misery, 
of conferring happiness? Can yon leave your home, your eountiy, and 
yonr fnends?*' 

“(3h, Mr. Fenton replied Jane*, “ I shall regiet none hut you. Ilis 
home will be my borne, his country my eountiy. My dear aunt will, I 
hope, accompany u« 1 shall leave nothing that I love hut yon, my se^cond 
father And for this foitune which, used as it slanild he used, is indeed 
a blessing — do I not leave it m tfouj hands •* And am I not sure that 
with you it will be a fund for relieving misery and conferring happiness? 
I feel that if, at this moment, he whom I have lo^t could see inhi my 
heart, he w^ould approve my rcsolntion,^ir)d woehl bless the man who 
had >howTi such disinjerested aftection for his child *' 

“ 111 jus iiaine and my own, [ bless you, iny children,*' rejomed Mr. 
Fenton ; and as his act and my own df> 1 restore to yon the forfeited 
money. No refusals, young man ^ Noaignments’ No thanks! It 
is your.s and youi'i only J listen to me, Jaiu This will, for which 
any one less generous and disinterested than youisi lf would liave hated 
me, was made, as you must have siispcetctl, under my direction. I had 
know'n from vnnr friend, tlic hostess of the lied IjIoti, of your mutual 
attaclinient ; and was on the point of piitliiig n.^top to your interviews, 
when an excliange, unexpected by all paities, lenmved M. d’Aiiberval 
from Belford. After your separation, it would have been inflicting 
needless misery to luive leproached you with an intercourse which we 
liad every reason to believe completely at an end. I prevailed on my 
good friend to conceal his knowledge of the engagement, and tried all 1 
could to turn your tlioughts into a different channel. By these means 
I became gradually acfpiaintcd with your firmness and strength of mind, 
your ardour and |Kmr sensibility ; and having made minute and search- 
ing inquiries into the character of your lover, I began to iliiiik, little as 
an old bachelor is supposed to know^ of those matters, that an attachment 
between two such persons was likely to be an attachment for life; and 
I prevailed on Mr. Jjanham to add to his wrill the clause that you liave 
seen, that wt might prove the disinterestedness as well as the constancy 
of the lovers. Both are proved,'* continued the good old man, a smile 
of the purest benevolence softening his rugged features, ‘Mioth are 
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proved to my entire satisfaction ; and — soldier, Frenchman^ and Papist 
though he be- -the sooner I join your hands and get quit of this money, 
the better. Not a i^ord, my dear Jane, unless to the day. Suvefy 
you are not going to compliment me for doing my duty ? J don't know 
how 1 shall part with her, though, well as you deserve h^,” continued 
he, turning to Colonel d' Auberval ; you must bring her sometunes to 
Belford;” and, passing the back of his withered hand across his eyes 
to brush off. the unusual softness, the good dissenting minister w^alked 
out of the room. 




MARTIAL IN LONDON. 


X. 

The Thames Tunnel. 

Good Monsieur Brunei, 

Let misanthropy tell 

That }our work, half complete, is begun ill ; 
Heed them not, boro away 
Through gravel and clay. 

Nor doubt the success of your Tunnel. 

That very mishap, 

When Thames forced a gap. 

And made it fii haunt for an otter, 

Has proved that your scheme 
Is no catchpenny dream ; — 

They can't say “ 'twill never hold water.** 


XI. 

Craven Street^ Strand. 

In Craven Street, Strand, ten attorneys find place. 
And ten dark coal-barges are moor'd at its base. 

Fly, Honesty, fly 1 seek some safer retreat ; 

For there's craft in the river, and craft iii the street. 

XII. 

Lines written tindei' a Portrait of Jupiter Danlie. 

Fair Maid of Argos! dry thy tears, nor shun 
The bright embrace of Saturn's amorous son. 

Pour'd from high Heaven, athwart thy brazen tower, 
Jove bends propitious in a glittering shower. 

Take, gladly take, the boon the Fates imparCtt 
Press the gilt treasure to thy panting heart ; 

And to thy venal sex this truth unfbld — 

How few, like Danae, clasp both god and gold ! 
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SKETCHES OF HUMAN FOILY. — NO. I. 

I OFTEN amuse • myself in an idle hour by deviating from what may 
be called th^epic history of mankind, into the strange and wayward 
episodes that tell sometimes of the madness of o whole nation, sometimes 
of the absurdities of individuals, who seem leagued together, as it were, 
for the purpose of proving the ludicrous extent to which the human 
intellect is susceptible of error of every description. The anthot of 
“ Hudibras ” sajs — 

. “ It is a pleasure qpiite as great 

To be cheated, as to cheat 

and really it would appear, from the innumerable eccentricities recorded 
in the memoirs of past ages, as if tlie extravagant notions of one man,# 
when boldly and plausibly announced, exercised a sort of magnetic in- 
fliience on others, creating a sense of jdensure ])roportioned to the degree 
of credulity vrhich those lialluciuations demanded. There is something 
in pretension itself which subdues opposition. Wc do not reason about 
it — we do not examine it — wc give it credit for being well-founded, and 
we are delighted at the opportuiiity of knowing, or of expecting to know, 
anything beyond the ordinary range of our ideas. Mystery has an 
indefinable eliarra for us all — even for those amongst us who affect only 
to be guided by matter-of-fact evidence. If such a thing as enchantmeut 
were capable of being realirxd, there is not a seiiatur or a judge in the 
land who would not be enchanted at least once a year. 

I myself, who now write about human folly, an]^ just ns much given, 

I confess it honestly, to that pleasant mood as any of my neighbours. 
For instance, I firmly believe that before I entered the atmosphere of 
this planet I existed in some other region. It is true that I have no 
recollection of it ; but it is equally true that I do not recollect any of 
the sensations that must have passed through my frame during the 
period of life which immediately jirccedcd my birth. The faculties 
which I enjoyed during my former existence were such as I should have 
no occasion for here, and therefore I left them behind me, as the butterfly 
drops the oiganization of the cateriiillar. Neither will the faculties 
winch I now possess he of the slightest use to me in the stage of being 
that is to follow this world. Our sensations are strictly limited to the 
nature of the circumstances in which we arc ])laccd ; and when those cir- 
cumstances change, we change with them from planet to planet through- 
out the variations uf eternity. 

I know that this globe, which we call the earth, is inhabited. The 
air, the waters, and the solid strata beneath our feet, teem w ith living 
creatures. Man commands them all by his intellectual )M)wer; and 
yet, if I ascend the dome of St. Paul’s, I see him below me not much 
larger than a crow : if 1 go a little higher in a balloon, I lose sight of 
him altogether. Place me on Mars, and I behold this earth, which we 
consider so immense, reduced to the size of a marble ; waft me bey'ond 
Uranus, and of your entire solar system I can discern only the sun, 
which would twinkle in my night like a common star. I say, therefore, 
that every star which we see is a sun to worlds of its own ; that those 
worlds are all inhabited by creatures who live, and die, and pass on from 
one mode of existence to another ; and that analogy leads me to believe 
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that I lived somewhere beyond earth before, as that I shall live out of 
it hereafter. 




When of a hue, clear, summer night I look up at the countless fires 
with which the canopy of heaven is filled, I see them huddled together 
without any regard whatever to harmoni(m8 effect, so far 'as the eye of 
man is concerned. We have, indeed, classed them into degrees of 
magnitudejrand figured them in our charts in a thousand fanciful groups, 
to which we have given the mos! absurd names. But perfect harmony 
and beauty of '^arrangement the stars must present from some point of 
view, which we cannot at present attain. We are at the wrong side of 
the magnificent fabric to be able to appreciate its divine proportions, foid, 
this fact alone shows that we are in a state of progress from imbecili^ to , 
perfection. If vre perceive dimly now the system of the universe, the. 
period must arrive w^hen we shall grasp the whole within our ken with a 
faculty all but omnipotent. 

This earth has its scenes of beauty winch we can easily appredate. 
The mountain, towering above the clouds and covered with the snows of 
centuries, is placed for us in contrast with the green valley, watered by 
Inright streams whose music soothes our ear, and peopled by herds and 
docks that furnish us with raiment and food. Tlierc is no tree that 


grows that is not calculated by the disposition of its branches for pictu- 
resque effect. The very sha(lcs of their leaves present an agreeable 
variety, — from the silver of the ash to the lead of the olive. At every 
step we take we behold a flower that is a world of beauty in itself ; 
— ^Vts slender green stem,— its graceful chalice, — its leaves painted, each 
from a model of its own, in all the hues of the rainbow. Upon those 
leaves, or in the grass beneath tiiem, or in the air around them, myriads 
of insects are moving in families, — most of them clothed in similar co- 
lours, — from the blaze of the fire-fly to the funeral garb of the beetle. 
In the stream a similar diversity of foim and colour appears; and the 
woods resound w'ith winged creatures who follow the same law of variety, 
calculated to attract and to please the eye of man. 1’hysically speaking, 
therefore, we ore at home here ; that is to say, all our senses are adapted 
to the position in which we are placed, so far us our terrestrial existence 
IS concerned. But the eye of the mind goes infinitely farther than the 
limits to which the body is restricted. We have made for ourselves 
instruments by which we can discern thousands of other worlds not 
visible to the unassisted sense, and which have taught us to feel that 
our present habitation is but one of the mansions of intelligent beings 
with which the universe abounds. * 


It is not then to be wondered at, if we find man in all ages, like a bird 
just taken from his native forest, beating his wings constantly against the 
w^ires of his cage. The objects which we see around us are as nothing 
compared with those which we do not see. If the^nventor of the 
hydro-oxygen microscope had lived three hundred years ago, he wduld 
have been indicted and convicted, and perhaps burnt as a sorcerer. We 
who behold the wonders which that instrument discloses to the view, 
nevertheless feel it difficult to believe, w^hen we take up a drop of water 
on the bead of a pin, that it is crowded with organized beings, who live 
upon each other, and still find within that small compass more nutrirhhnt 
than they can consume. What is the eye, then, as a guide to the mind ? 
It is but a flickering light which often misrepresents objects, and v^hieh, 
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however useful for general purposes, frequently grows pale before the 
fire of the intellect itself. That fire is given more or less to every man ; 
but at best it breaks out in flashes, like the lightning on the distant hills, 
now revealing a gloimus prospect for a moment, now consigtiing it to 
darkness more dense than before. Thus, between the bodily organ, fitted 
only for the puqioses of this life, and the ethereal spirit adapted for other 
stages of existence, we peqietually fluctuate from plain incom- 

prehensible mysteiy. 

It is, in truth, to this double character which man suAains, bearing 
in the same ])crs«)n the developed organs of a peiishablc animal and the 
germ an immortal clierub, that we are to trace all tlic superstitions 
and delusions w^hich have prevailed in the world ever since it has been 
peopled by our race. Oni very dreams aie calculated to create inquiry 
bejr^d thd curtains which veil futurity from our view. Pytliagoras and 
Plato, the wisest men of their age, not only ]>aid great attention to those 
visions of the night, but prcscrilied a system of diet which was supposed 
to lie conducive to their jirophetic ]io\icr, tlieir consistency ggd clear 
ness. The discipline of the Roman armies was preserved, wHd their^ 
valour frequently raised to heroism, by means of auspices which tf> us 
appear of the most ridiculous description. The Indians of America 
have a thousand jieculiar superstitions, for which they are in some mea- 
sure indebted to their in terminable foiests, and the vast solitudes over 
wdiich they pursue their piey Pcrliajis the most natural of all modea 
of divination, if we may use the e]ntbet, was that which derived its in- 
fluence from Jiic stars. Befoic man had been enabled, by a scries of 
fortunate dUcovciies, to peiu tratc m some degiee ii\j;t) the laws by which 
the universe is go\ciucd, lie looked at th» stars as exclusively connected 
w'ith his o>vn w^orld, ^lul, beholding the Kainc luminaries, night after 
night, his associations of happiness or misery became connected with 
their positions and their aspects. 

The mystic doctrines of astrology were cultivated during several cen- 
turies in the most civilized countries of Europe, es}>ccially in Germany, 
w'here they liavc b\ no means us yet fallen into entire contempt. Even 
in England, I m\self am ac(|uain ted with a gentleman who coniidcntly 
helievcs, not that he can predict the future, but that he can truly relate 
the past events in the life of a ])erson who is for tilic fii st time introduced 
to him, provided the party can state the exact moment of bis birth. 
When this moment is ascertained, our modern astrologer refers to his 
Ephemerides, in which the rising and setting of tlie principal constella- 
tions arc marked dafwii, and, by a jirocess of caleulatioii which he does 
not disclose, he then proceeds to relate the very periods when circum* 
stances of a {ileasant or disagreeable nature occurred to the inquirer. 1 
have been present at some of these exhibitions of the astrological art, and 
w^as obliged to aj|j[mit, from the acknowledgments of tlie persons whose 
past histories were thus revealed, that there was something in the mat- 
ter beyond my comprehension. 

It is little more than a century ago since a jiliysician of the classic 
name of Agricola, who lived at Ratisbon, obtained great celebrity by 
certain discoveries wbicli he declared be bad made as to the multiplica- 
tion of plants and trees. He could produce, he said, from a small branch, 
or even from a leaf, sixty large forest-trees in the course of an hour, 
through the sde instrumentality of fir^ He published several works on 
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the subject, to one of which — entitled Agriculture parfaite, outLoayellp 
D^couverte,’* &c., printed at Amsterdam, in two volunieB, in the year 1720 
--^the reader may refer, if he have any fancy for studies of that kind. If 
.^^eola really exhibited his experiments in the presence of others, he must 
' hate taken % leaf out of the books of the Indian jugglers, whose feats hi 
iflie'^aamd lin& are of the most extraordinary character. They actublljr 
«aw the s^d of any tree which the sjiectator calls for, in the earth, and 
afteip a few cabalistical words are pronounced over it, a midberry, a palm, 
ora wa^mt^lant, is seen gradually springing upward, which never 
ceases to grow until it becomes a large tree, with its natural fruit depend- 
ing from its branches ! This is not all. The fruit is plucked lind ^ 
to the spectator to cat ; and while he is engaged in partaking of nhe’tSfr 
chanted dates or walnuts, the branches of this m#ac\|^ 0 UB 
t crowded with birds of every kind of plumage, who hll the aii^gfivi^ 
melody. A signal is then given, and the tree, with its feathemdil^iialnti^^ 
disappears in an instant, leaving behind it not a trace of its ekistetiee ! 

If an exhibition of this incomprehensible nature were related to me 
<;from some old manuscript of the middle ages, 1 shoull^^at once laugh at 
the writer as a person who had been deluded by some clumsy contrivance, 
or who had invented the nairative for the ])urpose of deception. Bu*t ’ 
feats of a similar description arc performed in our own dayinlndia| 
which have been witnessed by thousands of our countrimen. The author 
of the “ Oriental Annual,*’ a gentleman of unquestionable veracity, men- 
tions a scene at which he w^as present, that made my blood run cold 
when first I read it. The operator introduces into the middle of the 
circle a naked little girl, about eight years old, in a wicker%asket. The 
girl is shown to all tljc spectators. The operator then enters into a con- 
versation with her which soon** ahsumes an angry tone ; he threatens to 
kill her with a drawm sword, she supplicates foi*meicy, and while her 
piteouseries grow louder and louder, he plunges the weapon in her bosom 
two or three times successively. The earth is dyed with blood, while 
her agonizing groans announce dissolution. The &])ectatOTS are ready to 
fall on the wretch wdiom they believe to be guilty of so barbarous a 
murder, when the little girl enters the circle from w'lthout, dressed in her 
usual attire, and as gay as if nothing whatever had happened to her ! 

A still more extraordinary feat than this took place in the presence of 
the Emperor Jehangire, of whose curious Autobiographical Memoirs an 
account is given in the last Number of the Quarterly Review.” The 
performers produced a living man, whose head they cutoff in the first 
instance. They next divided the limbs from the trunIE, land the muti- 
lated remains lay on the ground for some time. A curtain was then 
extended over the spot, and one of the performers, putting himself under 
the curtain, emerged from it again in a few minutes, followed by the 
individual who was supposed to have been so completely dissected ! 

As these Memoirs liappen to be open before me, and are veupy little 
known, I shall mention two or three other exhibitions which very much 
astonished the emperor, and can hardly fail to amuse the reader. I 
shall select from amongst those which have not been noticed in the 
“ Quarterly.” 

“ They took a small bag, and having first shown that it was entirely 
empty, one of them put his hand into the bag ; on withdrawing his 
hand again, out came two gan^ cocks of the largest size and great 
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vKicliil immediately assailing each oiher^ fought Mth BXuii foite 
and Aliy, that their wings emitted, snarit? of fotl at, eifoiy i^roku* thia 
i^continued for the Adi space of an noar, a^hen my ^to^the 

combat by throwing a sheet over the animals! i Again th^ IrithAReaF (|4 ^ 
sheet, and there appeared a brace of partridges, with the moat bw|||||K|s 
and l^utiAil plumage, which immediately began to iune tomihioi^ ag * 
if there were nothing human present, pecking at worms with Ibe sipxm 
sort of chuckle^ as they are heard to use on the hill-sid(^ Tge shaM 
was now tlirown, as in the other instance, over the partrid^, am when 
agafU^with^awn, instead of those beautiful birds, there appeared two 
AnIllhtAllLBlack snakes, with Aat heads and crimson bellies, whicli, with 
mouth apd l^ad erect, and coiled together, attacked each other^ 
the" Any, and so continued to do, until, as it appeared,^ , 

tbw exhausted, when they fell asunder. 

made an excavation in the earth in the shape of a tank or 
reaerrobr^ of considerable dimensions, winch they Te(|uesled us to fill 
with Water, ^bis was done, they spread a covenng ogpr the 

place, and after a^Short interval, having removed the cover, the water 
appealed to be one complete sheet of ice, and they desired thsa some of 
the elephant keepers might be directed to lead the elephants across. 
Accordingly, one of the men set his elephant upon the ice, and the 
animal walked over w’ith as much ease and safety as if it were a plat* 
form of solid rock, remaining for some time on the surfa(‘e of the frozen > 
pond without occasioning the slightest fracture in the icc. As usual, 
the sheet wa8|jdTawn across the place, and being again removed, cveiy 
vestige of ice, and eycn moisture of any sort, had completely disappeari^. 

^^ey produced a blank volume of the purest white paper, which 
was pla^ in my hands, to show that it contained neither figuinea 
nor any coloured.pages whatever, of which 1 satisfied myself and all 
around. One of the men took the volume in hand, and the first open- 
ing exhibited a page of bright red, sprinkled with gold, forming a blank 
tablet splendidly elaborate. The next turn presented a leaf of beautiful 
azure, sprinkled in the same manner, and exhibiting on the margins 
numbers of men and vromeu in various attitudes. The juggler then turned, 
to another leaf, which appeared of a Chinese colour and fabric, afd 
sprinkled in the same manner with ^old ; but 6n it were delineated 
herds of cattle and lions, the latter seizing upon the kiiie in a manner 
that I never observed in any other paintings. The next leaf exhibited 
was of a bcau^if^l green, similarly powdered with gold, on which was 
represented, in lively colours, a garden, with numerous cypresses, roses, 
and other flowering shrubs in full bloom ; and in the midst of the garden, 
an elegapt pavilion. The next change exhibited a leaf of orange in the 
same manner pQw^dered witli gold, on which the painter had delineated 
the representation^of a great battle, in which two adverse kings were 
seen engaged jn the struggles of a mortal conflict. In short, at cvei^ 
turn of .t]|ie leaf, a different colour, scene, and action was exhibited, such 
as was indeed most pleasing to behold. But of all the performances, 
this latter of the volume of pa])cr was that ^vhich afforded me the great- 
est delight ; so many pictures and extraordinary changes having been 
brought under view, that I must confess my utter inability to do justice 
in the description.” 

In observing upon the extraordinary Mature of these performances, the 
June, — XLI. NO. clxii. ^ * o 
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putf aside tWauppoaition tliat ^ey were tobe a8enbe4tp%nim 
visual deceptipn. They ve^ ravi4iQtly ^rtakc,” he says, *Vof aernff 
tlun^ beyond the.^exertldn^Ql human energy. I have heaid it ata^ 
that the art has been callJI^ the Aamavnian (celestial), and ] amJn- 
fanned that it is also knovvn: and practiBed to a considerable eatent in the 
nations of 'fldrope. It may be said, indeed, that there exists in some 
rhen a peculiar and essential faculty, whicli enables them to accomplish 
thtegs far beyond the scope of human exertion, such aa frequcnUy tP 
baffle thife utmst subtilty of the understanding to penetrate.*’ 

It was the doctnne of the celebrated Paracelsus, the prince of Germgqi 
sorcerers, that a spirit derived from some constellation resided 
human being, and that he himself owed his power of healing eSdK 
disease to the operations of a spirit of that kind whicn toUc up itf 
tation in his frame. At one time, this interference of heavenly 
in the affairs of men was, 1 may say, universally Relieved in^ 

There were numbers of persons who went about adecting to prophesy 
all public and private events, from the communicatij^s which they said 
they held with angelic beings, wdio waited upon theni^licn duly invoked. 
Among these persons was the w'ell-knowii Dr. Dee, who left behind 
him a voluminous siccount of the conference which he and his assistant, 
jE!dward Kelly, held for bcveral years with about forty spirits, to each of 
whom he assigns a name. Dee was a Welshman, who, after graduating 
ft Oxford, travelled for some time abroad, having been employed,* as it 
is said, in the capacity of a political spy by Queen Elisabeth. He 
appears to have been an excellent Greek and Latin sch^ar ; perfectly 
fkilled in the philc^ophy, sucli as it was, of the ag e^ an astrologer, a 
geometrician, and a chemist. •He paid great atteTiticn^m what were then 
called the Mystic or ilermetical sciences, from JlermeB, the great law- 
(jivor ot the ancient Egyptians, Whatever chemicaycnowledge he pos- 
aessed, he obtained dm mg bis investigations in pursuit of the elixir 
which was sujiposed to be capable of removing every description of 
malady, and of that much-sought-for olemeiit which was endowed with 
the power of transmuting the base metals into gold. 

Whenever the doctor and his friend Kelly wished to engage in a con- 
forence with the spirits, a piece of solid crystal was produced which 
Kelly held before his eyes. The doctor uttered an invocation, usmdly 
in the following form : — 

“ Per virtntem illorum qui invocant nomen 
Hermeli, mitte nobis tres angelos.” 

“ Py the virtues of those who call on thy name, 

Hermeli, send us three angels.'* 

It was believed that no person W'ho led a dissipated life bad power to 
summon the spirits to earth ; and, therefore, whenever the summons 
was not obeyed, it was imjmted to Kelly, who was a notorious debauchee, 
tlut the superior qualifications of Dee generally succeeded in attracting 
the angels at his call. A golden curtain appeared in the crystal, which, 
upon moving on one side, of its own power, exhibited the angds who 
were wanted for the occasion. Kelly usually questioned them, and both 
the questions and answers were recorded by Des. They fill a large 
folio volume, which was very carefully edited by Meric Casaubon, son of 
the celebrated Isaac^and publiAed in London in the year ,1659. Qf Pee 



tiKi editor iays,— ** That'for yem b,a«li «ii wnMr 

lW#<3od in prayer for wiedmja $ ihc^ he 

might nnderstand the eecrete if niltnrt dipt to 

men hitherto.” And with respect to thebiysta!^ wie wm the 
eame authority, that ” it was a etone in which, and 'o\if pf #meh^ 
parsons that were qualified for it and admitted to the sight of it, aU 
Shapes and fibres mentioned in every action were seen, Spd vojjed 
heard ; fo^ of it was round, and it seems to have been of a pretty, 
bigness ; it seems it was most like unto u crystal, as it% sAnet^BieS 
aapad.” 

adds in a long and elaborate preface, wherein he apeaks of 
' vitions as i^atters admitting of no sort of doubt, that the Doctor 
'hie^ved his stone, which he sometimes calls his Shew-stone, from heaved 'j| 
there was a §^ntleman in Nuremberg who was possessed of » 
hrj^Stel in which he discovered anything past or future which it con- 
cerned him to know. Indeed, these supposed magical stones were so 
common at the ti^ he wrote, that every seer possessed one. 

Kelly profcsB^io have found out the philoso]>her’s stone, and even 
to have proved its efficacy by converting some lead into gold. Never- 
theless, we find him, on one occasion, addressing this modest request to 
the spirit Madimi, who was one of Dee’s most frequent visiters : — 

** E, K. Madimi, will you lend me a hundred pounds for a fortnight ? 
“ Madimi, I have swept all my money out of doors. ^ 

“ A {Dee). As for money, we shall have that which is necessary 
when Qod setth time.” 

1 fancy that y||^reader wdll be satisfied with on^ other speciiUeti^ cif 
these conferenci^rhich are said to haws commenced about the yeftr 
1583 


^ ” Carma geta Barman. ' ji 

” A. I beseech you, what is that to say ? 

** Madimi. Veni ex illo Barmo. 

•* E. K. Felt and saw a spiritual creature get out of his right thigh* 

“ Mad. Where are thy fourteen companions ? 

Bar. They'dwell here. 

** A. [He that was come out seemed a great handsome man, with a 
satchel of a dog’s skin by his side, and a cap oh his head.] 

A. Oh ! the hand of the Highest hath wrought this. 

Mad. Venite, Tenebrac, fugite spiiitu meo. 

** E. K. Here appear fourteen of divers evil-favoured shapes : some 
like monkeys, some like dogs, some very hairy monstrous men. They 
seemed to scratch ’each other by the face. These seem to go abmit 
Madimi, and say, * Gil de pragma kures helech.* 

* A. What is that to say ? 

Mad, VolumuB his in nostris habitare. 

^ A, Quae sunt ilia vestra? 

^ E, K, One of them said , ' Habemus hominem istum domicilhim 
nostrum.’ 

** Mad, The vengeance of God is a two-edged sword, and cutteththe 
tebelUous wicked ones in pieces. The hand of the Lord is a strong oak 
^when it falleth it cutteth in sunder many bushes. The light of his 
eyes expell darknesse, and the sweetness of his mouth keepeth from con- 
Siitaption. Blessed are those whom fie favoureth, and great is their 
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rewtrd. Because *]^oii*CKme y&thet llcfense^' and mA «e 

throw the liberty of Ood hif Testament» and the light wherewith ’I mS 
stretcheth unto the accmcdi it is said, I 

will not suffer mine to be jimthrown with temptation ; though he were 
led away, behold I bring Irnch again. * Depart unto the lest cty. Rest 
with the prisoners of darknesse there is none. Asabh, go you thither. 
£t signabo vos ad hnein. 

u' £• K. He sealed them all in the forehead ; the fourteen end thdr 
princi]:^, their sealing was as if they were branded. They sunk all 
fifteen downwards through the fioore of the chamber; and there came 
a thing like a wind, and pluckt them by the feet away. ^ 

** E. K. Methinketh I am lighter than I was ; and I seem to he 
empty, and to be returned from a great amasiz ; for this fortnight I do 
not well remember what I have done or said. 

Mad. Thou art eased of a great burden. Love Gfod; love thy 
friends; love thy wife. 

E. K. Now cometh one with a red crosse in his hand and leadeth 
her away, and so they vanished. We prated the psalm of thanksgiving : 
fourteen of Rofi'ensis for E. K. his deliverance from Barma and his four- 
teen companions. Amen.** v 

If any part of the language used in this conference he unintelligible 
to the reader, I must refer him to the disciples of Mr. Irving for an 
interpretation of it. It is an old, and I believe a perfectly true adage, 
that there is nothing new under the sun. Here, in the visions of Dr. 
Dee, we have the prototype, not only of the ‘‘ unknown tongues,** but 
even of the style of address, and often the very subsMte ana phraseo* 
logy, which are heard from these who are initiated in mPtrving mysteries. 
I am strongly disposed to suspect that the Cardal^s and the Stewarts, who 
#6re the originators of this modern delusion, are better acquainted with 
Dr. Dee’s visions than perhaps they would like to acknowledge. In fact, 
their vrhole system is a plagiarism from this volume, in which the reader 
Will find between fifty and a hundred pages entirely filled with a strange 
jargon arranged in the form of a dictionary, but not'lfiterpreted. 

William Lilly, the famous astrologer, who has given us a curious ac- 
count of his own life, has noted another peculiarity of the angels of his 
time, which the Irvingites have also copied. *' It is very rare,** he ob- 
serves, yea, even in our days, for any operator or mantis to have the 
angels speak articulately ; when they do speak, it is likeHlte Irish^ r/»ry 
much in the throat.^* He adds that he had read over •’ Dee’s Confo* 
rences,” and had jierceived in them many weaknesses in the management 
of«that species of Mosaical learning; and tliat the reason why Dee did 
not receive plainer answers from his spiritual assistants was because 
Kelly became so vicious, that they with great reluctance yielded* obe- 
dience to his call. I could, however,” says Lilly, ** give other reasdtie, 
hut they are not for paper ! ” ^ 

Lilly speaks very highly of the speculative powers of one Sarah Skel- 
hom, who was speculatrix to Arthur Gamitlett,** a lewd fellow*vriio ^pro« 
fessed physic about Gray’s Inn-lane.’* Sarah often told the astrolegeif 
that the angels followed her for many years through every room' Of the 
house in which she lived, until she got quite tired of their presence. * 
Her invocation was in this form ;■ — ^ 

“ Oh ye good angels, only and only ! 
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. Jle does not ikWrtbo the csj^stals wbi^ used b; tbo^Jadiea; 
but he says that Mbr« Gilbert V&eris^s beryl Was of the sise of a large 
orauge» set i» silver, a cross on the top and another in the handloi a^ 
that on its surface 'were engraved the names of the angels ^Gabf)itl«^ 
fophaei, and Uriel. H 

When a person possessed of a proper crystal was requestedi to shotl^ 
<)|aeon Mab, he proceeded with the applicant to a hurst wood, that is to 
aay 9 a pfeasant upland, not too thickly planted with trees to prevent 
thein from being ornamental. The Queen was here invoked according 
to a form commonly used by the speculator, and if his prayer were 
hisaid, a gentle murmuring zephyr indicated a favourable answer. The 
breeze then became more audible, and speedily increased lo a whirlwind, 
after which the air became suddenly calm, and the Queen appeared a 
figure of light, surrounded by a dazzling glory. If duly commanded, 
her Majesty and her companions taught a master of the art of invoegf 
tion anything he desired. The]g]oved the southern sides of hills, and 
the gr^n slopes of mountains, and shady groves. They were very par- 
ticular as to the persons on whom they conferred their favours, requudng 
great neatness and cleanliness of apparel, a tcmjieratc diet, and a life of 
strict honour and piety. ^ 

I have seen a copy of a regular contract, which was entered into 
between John £j|M, a well-known magician in hi^ time, and a veiy 
discreet” persi^Pkmed George Parsonsi^t Westminster, in the year 
1696, whereby the said^ John bound himself in the most solemn xnajaner 
tp show the said George ** whatever he desires of magick, and to pro* 
cure and to help him to my spirit Delandibusy for himselfc to performe 
all magicall operations whatsoever,” for a stated period. The objects 
which George desired chiefly to attain were not very considerable. He 
merely wished to imow how he should be enabled to cure all sorts of 
diseases in seven days by the philosopher s stone, or any other equally ^ 
convenient means; by what process he might himself construct the said 
stone, and transmute lead into gold or silver ; how he could find out 
the true longitude at sea or elsewhere, and make salt water fresh and fit 
ibr use ; how he might learn Latin, Greek, and Hebrew in one month ; 
how he might at any time and place, when he had occasion for it, have 
a hundred pounds of gold or silver brought to him by a Spirit specially 
appointed to attend him for that purpose ; how hq might understqpd 
all the arts exercised by the angelical nature of man, and obtain a per- 
fect knawledge of all created teings ; and finally, by what means he 
could enlist in his service a guardian angel, who would watch over him 
constantly, and preserve him from every species of misfortime. 

It- is very well known that Lord Bothwcll, Sir Kenelm Digby, and 
othc^r persons of distinction, used to visit Dr. Evans, who lived in Gun- 
powdev*alIey, Shoe-lane, and was believed to possess the power of as- 
sembling spirits whenever he pleased. He wag,” says Lilly, ** ^ 
must saturnine person my eyes ever beheld, either befo;re I practised or 
since; of a middle stature, broad forehead^ 1}cetle-browedj thick 8hoUl-> 
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den^ flat-noied, full lips, down-looked, bliu^k curling itiff beir, epll^^ 
f^ted, much addicted to debauchery, abusive, quarrelsome, and aeUbtti 
without a blaAc eye/^ On one occasite when the individuals above 
named went to see him, for the purpose nf conversing with his familisor 
spirits, he was Suddenly bdme off at the very commencement of his in- 
cantation to Battersea Fields, where he strayed about for a whole ntghff, 
until at length, by frequent inquiry, he found his way back to Shoe-lane. 

Evans was celebrated for restoring things that were lost, or detained 
from the^egitimate owner hy cunning or force. It happened that k 
young ladjl^ in Staffordshire married a wealthy old gentleman, who set- 
tled an estate upon her, which was vested in a trustee for her use, Wheal 
she hecanDe in due time a widow, the trustee refused to give up the titl^ 
deeds, and Evans was applied to for the purpose of abstracting them hf 
the agency of his dark ministers. He accordingly spent a whole forf^ 
night in temperance and ])rayer to his angel Salmon^ and at the end of 
that period he waited on the lady with her title-deeds. The unworthy 
trustee was prettily punished for his misconduct, for the wing of hil 
house, in which the deeds in (j^estion were kept, was blown down by a 
sippematural storm, and all his own papers were torn in pieces, and 
scattered in the air I ^ 


THE LATE SCENES FN THE HOUSE LORDS. 

Iv it be true, as w^e firmly believe it to be, th^t in the principles and 
well-regulated practice of representation lies the foundation of the free- 
dom and the power of this nation, it is not, we apprehend, less true 
that from the second estate of the realm— the legislative body of the 
aristocracy — are derived the balance and steadiness which have so long 
kept that freedom, and that power, in their stable, dignified, and lofty 
position. It were a very easy thing, if it were needful, to cite great and 
grave authority in support of the theory that a House of Lords is neces- 
sary alike for the sustainment and the restraint of the monarchy ; but 
we go further than this, and hold such an authority, so long as it pre- 
serves its distinct and elevated character, to be eminently useful in the 
preservation of general liberty. In the mighty political machine, it 
vegulates, restrains, and equally distributes the energies derived from Ibe 
representative system. It is what the fly-wheel is to the steam-etigine, 
the regulator of its power, and the guardian of its safety. ** The nobi- 
lity,” says Judge Blackstonc, “are the pillars which are reared frdta 
among the people, more immediately to support the throne ; and if that 
falls, they must also be buried under its ruins.” This is very good, and 
well expressed ; but the learned commentator plight with truth have gone 
yet farther, and desmbed these “ pillars ” as the rallying and sustaining 
points where calm ftason and established principles cling fast, when 
the torrent of popular excitement arises aud would, but for these helits, 
hurry them to destruction in its rushing course. 

In ascribing such great ptility to the political effect of the House of 
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we beUeve we Have itated eo mere^han experience teeehlii elsA 
if iSiiii be true« it does not much matter whether we can or cahnot prove 
thattbere isiii the constitution of that assembly a security, oragnsttpro^ 
habUity of more wisdonii knowl^ge,Tafinement, and steadinets^ dbianthe 
Lower House will be likely to afford. This cannot be necessai^ to esta- 
blish a result, which observation of the fact itself has established already ; 
but if we be led by circumstances to foresee, or to dread a falling away 
of this wholesome influence, then we must, in order to examine the 
cause of the decline, endeavour to make ourselves acquainted with the 
cause which has hitherto maintained the authority of a body of 
iators not elected by the^ people themselves, and that too at a period 
when tKc popular reverence for titles of distinction — the superstition »of 
politics — is so weakened as to be of almost no account in the estimatb 
&t induence. 

It has often been objected to the theory of the tri-partite authority hi 
the British constitution, that it involves almost the certainty of collision 
and consequent derangement, or of a p|^dominating‘ influence of one of 
the powers over the other two — in otherKvords, that either the indepen- 
‘dence of ihe separate powers must be lost, or the working of the whole 
be impeded. This objection^as much plausibility, and we may well 
admire that, in the practice or the constitution, so few instances bsve^ 
appeared of the difficulty which it contemjdates. There are two^ways 
of accounting for this — first, that there has been, in general^ a sympatny 
between the I louses of Parliament, arising, not only oilt of the commu- 
nity of interests, but the close connexion, in very numerous instances, pf 
the individual |mpiber8 of both houses. Most ol the peers have had rela- 
tives in the House, or friends wh^ had been assisted to their seats 

by the influence of these peers ; so that, except on very extraordinary 
occasions, there was little danger of a conflict of opinion. Secondly, 
and in our opinion much more effective in preserving the influence of 
the Lords, has been the respect in which the people themselves have 
held that House, in consequence of the manner in which their Lordships 
have been accustomed to treat the business wliich came before them. 
We need not analyze the source of the superior dignity, and gryt^ 
deliberatenesB, with which their Lordships examined the affairs which 
were brought under their consideration. Whether the education of those 
bom to the peerage, or the elevation of the most eminent commoners ilk 
the kingdom to that high station, or the sense of independence of 
> popular opinion, and of their own high character to be preserved by their 
awn conduct — ^whether any, or all of these, had the eflect of giving thfir 
deliberations the grace and dignified character which certainly was gene- 
rally attributable to them, ie not the present question ; but it is, we believe, 
indubitable, that to this character they have owed the popular respect 
whichi more than anything else, ensured their influence —that in- 
fluence which we have affirmed to be so important and so beneficial in 
the state. ^ 

It may not be amiss, in looking at this fact, to borrow an illustration 
of our argument from the glowing pages of IBume, who never fails to 
throw a blaze of splendid light upon every sul^ect he touches. Speak- 
ing of the things which lead to reverence for our institutions, he says, — 
“ Always acting as if in the presence of caiionized forefathers, the spirit 
ef freedom, leading in itself to misrule and excess, is timpered with an 
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Mfid gravity. ThU idea of a Hberal deeoe^t ias^^rea iia mtlHa^Beiiae^tf 
hfidritaal native dignity, which {mmnta that npitait inacdanc^ 

, inevitably adhering to, and diagradng those who fie thefimaeqntam hf 
any distinction. By this mesons, our liBer^ bilirxnea a ndble^freedmn. 
R caniM an imposing and ttii|sstic aspect. It has a pedigree and 
illustrating ancestors. It has its'l^rings and its ensigns armorial. Ithaa 
its gikllery of portraits, its monumental inscriptionsi^its records, evidencesy 
and titles. We procure reverence to our civil institutions on the princiido 
upon which nature teaches us to revere individual men — on account of 


their age^^d on account of those from whoip they are descended. AH 
your sophisters cannot produce anything bAer adapted to preserve a 
rational and manly freedom, than the course that we have pursued, who 
have chosen our nature rather than our speculations, our breasts rather 
tlian our inventions, for the great conservatories and magazines of oar 
ri^ts and privileges.’ ' 

Here we have all the light that can be required upon the quality and 
the reason of the popular resj^ct for the House of Lords; a respect 
which, in spite of jthe cavilli^ of those who would ride rough-shod 
over nature with the hoofs of their coarse philosophy spite of mere 
naked reasoning, which might be dispqgyl to claim supremacy for the 
decision of those whom we ourselves mnre chosen to decide — ^has still 
preiftrved the authority of that House, and enabled it to maintain with- 
out w murmur its power to stay the rapid course of the (ostensibly) more 
popular branch of the legislature. 

. ^le have now established, or at least distinctly laid down, our two 
nr^miuary positions, namely, that the constitutional power of the 
House of Lords has been hitherto of the highest imporiKtice and useful- 
ness to the British people, and that this constitutional power has been 
cjnetly sustained by the respect of the people for fhe mode and manner 
ill'^hitsh dt has been exercised. And this brings us to the subject- mat^ 
ter which it is our intention — not fully to discuss, for that would be a 
bumnesB of great length and labour — but to notice, in such a way as we 
treat may be useful in suggesting trains of reflection to others. 

Of late we have observed— not on occasions few and far between, but 
fr^uently — such a change in the character of the discussions in the 
House of Lords, as must, if continued, end in a complete loss of that 
public respect which heretofore the House has maintained. In the dis- 


cussions to which we allude, the dignified obedience to the rules of order 
which hitherto has marked tliat House, the proud submission to the 
:|;|fitraiiits of habitual courtesy, .the calm government of passion, the uu- 
rafiBed patknee, which examined even the most exciting topieb without 
forgetting itself in an intemperate word — all these have disappeared, and 
in their place we have beheld banter and ridicule, when the gravest 
matters were under discussion— unseemly heat and violence in argument; 
and sometimes such a clamour, and loss of self-respect, as is seldom wit- 
neMd in any more dignifled scene of controversy than that at the Old 
Bmley, when inferiorjcounsel, adapting their manner to Ae taste of their * 
clients, endeavour tdfp^rawl themselves into prpfltahle reputation. If 
discussions of this discreditable nature continue in the upper House, of 
Parliament, its character as a superior deliberative assembly will' be 
be cuni^dered to.haye more than <be faults of the House, of * 
L/ommons, wiuii^ut the accountability to constituents which is a 
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mi jliilfit assembly^ or the Umftorary cbearaeter, ivhidi^ with xm^ie^ to Hkti 
Wer^Houee. giwes ftequeot optN^unity for will litik 

in puUic eitem» end 1m ineyitaUe eonaequence qf that wiU be»vif long , 
continued, that its poim aidliiilidfnlnesB will be at an end. . 

It is especially a matter of regret, that Ae' chief mover in these scenes 
of novel indecorum in the Hoiwe of liords is the very man jvho otigfat> 
by bis presiding care,^o prevent them from taking place. Thb Lord 
Qhancellor himself is the man who, carrying his fiery habits of debate, 
and his love of victory in discussion (without consideration of jthe dig<- 
nity of the means he uses) into the House of Lords, has dona so much, 
and tineatens to do so miMi more, to alter its character — to make it a 
theatre bf popular debate, with more than the usual license of such 'de« 
Ifate, instead of sustaining its character as a place of grave deliberatiOB.^ 
The Noble and Learned Lord has done more than this, — ^hc has set an 
example of contCTn])t for the Peem around him, and the general tone^ 
and manner of their proceedings, which the coarse multitude (not of 
the simple common people, but the vain smatterers in politics) will be 
most ready to follow. The Lord Chancelbr, in his jparelcss determina* 
tion to distinguish himself, according to the peculiar manner in which 
his talents enable him to do so m^ost easily, seems utterly to disregard the 
injury be may do to the characm' of the assembly to which he now be* 
longs. The weapons which the Lord Chancellor can use with sucMre- 
markable power and effect are unseemly in the House of Lords 
what cares he foi that ? He desires to astound the House, and to fix 
the attention of the public by the exhibition of his skill and powevr iu 
sarcasm and invective ; and though few things could be more Rogatory 
to the House thati^such an exhibition, yet ho will r^her make the House 
and the country undergo that penalty, than refrain from this method of 
victory and display. We might point to other members of the House, 
too, of different politics, whose rash notions and boisterous manner show 
but little sense of that dignity and propriety which should be ever before 
them ; but from these little harm would be likely to arise, if the au^ 
thority upon the woolsack* were exercised according to the former spirit 
of the House of Lords. As it is, how'e\er, any Peer who errs upon the * 
side of violence, is apt indeed to find an antagonist upon the woolsack, 
wqll pleased to enter the lists with him, and to encounter roars of pas« 
sion with roars of laughter ; but he will not meet that dignified corvee* 
tion and grave rebuke which would restore the House to its proper tone 
of debate, and re-assert the dignity of its proceedings. 

Let it not be supposed that wc state these things in any spirit of part]^ 
hostility to Lord Brougham. We entertain no such hostility. We 
know and can well appreciate his great abilities — ^his astuteness, his 
readiuebs, his general Imow ledge, his wit, and his energy in business and 
in eloquence ; all these we acknowledge, but we are not therefore to 
shut our eyes to the consequences of bis method of acting in the House 
of Lords — wi are not to be blind to the fact, that m the exercise of his 
own power, be is sappingf the foundation of the power of the House of 

Jtk 

* We are aware that the Lord Chancellor has not, according to the tlieory of 
privilege, ariy power in the House of Lords analogous to that of the Speaker in 
thh Bouse of Cominons ; but in practice he has been the superinteudeSiand modt* 
raltarin tbs debates of the Fem ^ 
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Abiiitiat aa thoae for which Laid Btonghaift ife Ho, diatiagidtod, a^ to 
that sphere we should regard luiiiswith pride, as ftti honour to our coim<*» 
tiw; but we look for something >very dififorent in the House of Lords, 
where, if anywhere, we must find the corrective balance to that sort of 
influence which abilities of the quality of Lord Brougham’s are sure to 
have. 

‘ It will, perhaps, be thought that we make*^ too much of this matter, 
and asci^ a general character to the debates of the Lords which it 
Virarrantcd only by rare instances. We wish 4his could be made good ll^ 
reference to the facts, but it cannot. We do not speak of what toox 
place during the time of general excitement, when the Reform Bill agitsr 
tion spread everywhere, and peer and peasant were alike wrought upon 
fears or hopes into that fever of the mind which might well palliate 
some departure from ordinary strictness. But now, when that crisis is 
past, and people begin soberly to calculate its effects, and to take pre- 
cautions against some of the things which in their former haste they did 
all they could to encourage, — now, when calmer reason has resum^ its 
sway, we do not find that the House of Lords is more exempt from tut- 
bu^t or unbecoming debate, than it was during the universal clisturb- 
anA of the settled habits of the nation. Within a month from the date 
at Irhich we write, several examples have been afforded which it is some- 
what painful to recur to ; but, as it is necessary to point out as distinctly 
as possible the evil against which we desire to warn those whom it con- 
CeirnB, we shall be excused for briefly noticing them. 

On the 22d of April, his I^oyal Highness the Duke of Gloucester pre- 
sented a petition to the House of Peers, from a large body of the mem- 
bers t>f the Senate of Cambridge University, praying that a petition from 
a much smaller number of the members of the Senate, desiring tlie abo- 
lition of all tests of religion as a preliminary to obtaining degrees in 
the University, might not prevail with their Lordships. Earl Grey, who 
had presented the former petition, replied to the speech of the Duke of 
** Gloucester, in an address which, if not convincing, was certainly not 
unbecoming; but when it came to the turn of the Lord Chancellor to 
speak, it seemed as though he was anxious to throw scorn upon the 
solemn obligations and supposed responsibilities oL his station. He 
boasts, in this speech, of his Church patronage, as if hut to show how 
lightly he regarded it. He desires to show the inconsistency of refusulg 
viUniversity degrees to those who are not of the Established Church, when 
privileges of much greater importance as regards the Church itself mfty 
DC given to those who are not of the Establishment. And what is the 
example he cites of this latter? Why, his own ! He-^the Lord Chan- 
cellor— the keeper of the ccmscience of the King, who is the temporal 
head of the Church, sarcastically vaunts of the loose ties which he is 
bound to the Church Establishment. ** By the present law,” he ex- 
claims, ** a man inmy>e Lord Chancellor of Englai^-^may exercise the 
momentous and vfllkl trusts reposed in hj^^ and still not be of tbe 
Establishment. 1, in my own proper persoiiy con show the absurdity 
of such a course of argument as that^wmeh has been pursued. No head 
of any couegs— no three colleges possess half tfaftecclesiastical patronage 
which I have to disposal of. I have from eight liuftdred to xuae bmi- 
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ifi eighteen to etolli ia eeilihedidft^atBi 

7 iti not woiiA^ «at>i|ribeto the Thirty-^niiie Artides. I am notedM 
nj^oii; ^ Mo toU^ Mierameatd or aabeisriptoi^, wee demanded factor er 
aftisf my admiseion into iAca« Afterlhiei to yield to lOaaA and fiOU^k 
to be ^fatened becauae balf*a-4Q3ien Fellowa might vote anay 
ID their collegea a few livings, is, indeed, to be straining at a gn^t, altar 
hatfit^ ewallovi^ a oamd.” 

This is a sample of the method by which such a man as Loi4 
Brougham can make his own high office appear absurd and anomalous 
ffir the sake of confuting., an antagonist. But let us proceed.-— The 
Bishop of London made ad excellent speech, BCtting<^forth, from his oam 
observation, the ill consequences which, in his opinion, would flow lirom 
acceding to the iwetition which the Duke of Gloucester opposed. The 
Bishop of Exeter, after paying a high compliment to the speech of the 
Bishop of London, referred to the practice of requiring subscription' to 
the Thirty-nine Articles before admission to Oxford yniversity, which 
practice the Lord Chancellor had called a solemn mockery^h& con- 
tended that it was not so, for it was nut ^tretended that those who sub- 
scribed the articles at that time entered into a critical examination of 
them — it was merely understood that they thereby acknowledged th^ 
belonged to the Church, of which the Thirty-nine Articles formed tfaa 
profession of faith. No sooner had the Bishop concluded, than up%oso 
the Chancellor, who by that time had lost all restraint which a senfc of 
propriety ought to have maintained. He said such a method of aseer- 
taining conformity to the Church was the clumsiest method ever struck 
out by human brain. A man said that he only meant one thing, while 
he subscribed to thirty-nine. I can only^view such a plan,^' contitiued 
the Lord Chancellor, ^rising in passion as he spoke, — " I can view 
such a plan only as a cloak to hypocrisy — a mere trap for tender con- 
sciences, and only suited to the uses of hypocrites aud Jesuits.’’ Can we 
wonder that the House was put into confusion by the application of such 
language as this, on the part of the Lord Chancellor, to the explanaticm 
which one of the Bench of Bishops had just given ? The Marquis of 
Salisbury rose to order, but the raging Chancellor, instead of bdng re- 
called to a sense of shame for his intemperatoness, rushed, like a baited 
bull, upon his new antagonist. Having imputed 'Jesuitism and hypociii^ 
to the conduct which the Bishop of Exeter defended, he now launched 
forth imputations of stupidity against the Marquis of Salisbury. Ber 
Ibre noble Lords rose to order,” he said, they should con^seend to 
catch some glimpse — ^some faint glimmer of the meaning of those whcia 
they interrupted.” Another scene of confusion occurred, and in the 
midst of it the Duke of Richmond moved an adjournment, of which the 
Lord Chancellor took advantage, when putting the question, to tell their 
Lordships that it was then in his power to ir^ct a new arffument upon 
* them, if to him it seemqjd flt so to do. He then alluded to a practice as 
to speech-making in explanation,” which he said was the cOmmen 
« course of the Didce of Wellington. The Duk^enied it-^the Loxd 
Chancellor retorted, thatij^ did not follow as a mmmt of course, that 
cause a person denied having done a thing, he did not in point of fact do 
iL Ai length this rude c6mmotioi;i ended, with a jest from th| promoter 
irfit ; — he said, if the Marquis of Ixmdonderry wuhed to exeile>a Quarrel 
betweeniAe two ChaneoUors (meaning himaw md thA, WdU 
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liWgiKm, latdy elected Chanedler of Oxford), tibe attempt 
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We need not waste CGmmeotaiy m,showii|ig Uow ipqjifgMr idl Ibisis 
in the House of Lords^ tha supreme court the 
can be no grave deliberation in companionsmp with such bemviw^ 
as this. ^ ’ 

We find that the limits we have prescribed to this article vnll 'Bot 
allow of even such cursory notice of the particulars of other scenes as 
we have given to that of the 2l8t of April; we must content pursdives* 
therefore, with little more than a bare reference to other examples* Qn 
the 28th of April,pKrhen the Warwick Borough Bill was brou^t 
ward, Lord Wynford moved that the course which had been punued ip 
all similar cases should be pursued in that — namely, to examine wit- 
nesses at the bar of the House, so that their Lordships might be assured 
of. the facts alleged, before they proceeded to enact what was^ in effect, 
a bill of pains and penalties. The Earl of Durham, another peer who 
seems to think himself so much above the rules of decorum as to be at 
liberty to descend beneath them, charged Loid Wynford with not really 
intending what he said lie intended by the proposed examination of wit- 
nesses; the object of the Noble Baron's motion was, he said, to defeat 
the Bill altogether, by means of a parliamentary ruse de gverre. The 
^r^of Durham then proceeded to advert to an allusion respecting the 
goijog down of the House in public estimation, and told the House ttot 
if this were so, the best course they could pursue was that of yidding 
to the House of Commons, and accepting their judgment without further 
examination! This remarkable specimen of combined courtesy and 
mdependence in the House of Peers must, of course, have its effect upon 

public ; and what the nature of that effect will be we need not stop 
to ^int out. 

On the Ist of May, Lord Ellenborough gave notice of a motion for 
papers relating to the proceedings of the Board of Control. We refer 
to the Lord Chapcellor’s answers on this occasion for examples of hasty 
snappishness which is at all times, and in all places, unbecoming in a 
IMKnister, and in the House of Loi^ is a novelty which goes, with the 
rest, to lower its character. « 

On the 5th of May, upon the occasion of the presentation of a peti- 
tion by the Earl of Wicklow for the better observance of the Sabbatli, 
the Lord Chancellor delivered a discourse, professing, indeed, great revo* 
rence for the Sabbath, but treating the feeling of anxious unei^c^lHi 
regarding its loose observance rather as a matter of joke than a thing 
for serious attention. As ftr lawyers,’^ he said, they were obliged, 
particularly on circuit, to attend to their business on Sundays, or l^v^, 
their clients without justice. He recollected an anecdote of the father 
of the present Vice-Chancellor, who was about to attend a consul- 
tation on Sunday. He was asked by some one, |)f stme or 
why he should attend to the business of litigation upon the Sabbath? 
His answer was, that one of his asses bad fallen into a pit^ and, in * 
obedience to scripturud injunction^ he was gpii^ to try if he could pi4l, 
him out.” Now we do not mean to say jMiythuig heinona ip] 

this story, which made noble Lords laugti^;, if would have heen allj^ery^ 
well at another time aud place ; but Vhen a Lord ChanceUoc mal^ Vi 
speech about the obseryance of the Sabbath in the House of Ijorda, eucU 



M tife i^ect is \»i1)ee<taAbg, Mi ikijurfons^ to the 

c^«nlif!tet of Ae House^ The Bkhop of London, as soon as the ^L6nl 
Ohai^BorllSid^eiie*^ seid he regretted tnhy ihuch tfiiat the trnmnslAaa 
tfteet the SMAdth hlid tikeh place. Wt wish it had appeared by the 
CSMnioi^tit’s speeches in Tefierence to this subject sidbe, that he had 
taken this just rebuke as he ought. 

On the 7th of May the Roilse of Lords assembled, and, although hn* 
portent busmesB was fixed for that day, the Peers remained in tie 
sMiculous position of being unable to proceed, in consequence of the 
absence of the Lord Chancellor; the cause of which, or its probable 
dUtatiop, no one could tell, as he had sent no excuse or explanation. 
At length the House adjourned, leaving the business untouched ; and 
nexft day it turned out that the Lord Chancellor had been asked out to* 
dinner! 

On the 12th of May we find the Lord Chancellor in his place in the 
Rouse expatiating npon the high honour conferred upon him by soihe 
forty thousand people, who had confided to his charge a petition to the 
House to take ineasurcs to dissdlvc the unju8t,>ifoscriptural, and 
injurious union of (IJhurch and State.” A strange sort of honour truly 
for the Lord Chancellor of England, and one of which the acknowledg- 
ment by that high functionary was yet more strange ! It is true that 
Lord Brougham, with great ability and emphasis, disclaimed all 
patby of feeling with the petitioners in respect of these requiremehts ; 
but still he presented their petition, and said he felt particulaily 
honoured in having that task confided to him. This is a new spectacle 
in the House of Lords, — a stretch of Uberalitv which certainly no 
former Chancellor would have ventured *upon whether it does not 
tend to loosen and dq^ange all settled notions of what is becoming in 
the station of Chairman of their Lordships’ House, we leave the reader 
to judge. 

The last scene to which we shall at present refer, is that of the 15th 
of May, when Lord Wynford moved the second reding of his Bill for 
the better observance of the Sabbath. Upon this -occasion. Lord 
Brougham appeared to be in a particularly humour for a Lord Chan- 
cellor : — his method of opposition to a measure which involved consider 
rations of so solemn an import was very characteristic, and he suc- 
ceeded, as folly as if that had been the end and aim of all he said and 
did, in producing 'a state of confosion and irritation, of alternate jestii^, 
and reproach, highly unbecoming the House of Lords. He began with 
an apparent^ gtave inquiry of J^ord Wyuford, whether he was really 
sefieus in pfoceeding forther with his SabbaA Bill. This first joke pro- 
duced alau^hs'and fired by his success, the Lord Chancellor went on in 
thd same Tern, in his speech upon the Bill. An important part of the 
BiH was that which was directed to the prevention of drunkenness upon 
the, Sabbath day i and here the Lord Chancellor, as if inspired by his 
thetne, became ^iMchlarly jocose. He develop^ the hidden things of 
tfiis ihteresfeing sulqect ; he showed that one man might tipple off his 
twb bottles,, with less e£^ upon his head, than aftother would feel from 
two riasses. He talked of empannelling juries, not of matrons, as he 
facCfomsly observed, blit of wai^^ to decide upon cases of druBkenness. 
But Lord Wynibid u(as bf OjMon that a measure with sO tnopoitaiit 
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Otai^lor h«4 jfrui«i/|r ucnI kef 

MtdesTOftred lo tbe whole edl^cpl to wbioii itief0m& 

7he Lord Chftltcilloe deided that he had minepretented the Bitti mi> 
LotdPluntai^aomingtol^ aid,inu«t neq^e follow tbaexawi{d«Mt£p9A 
the WodsmSk; and end^toured^to rajpo a lagg^ upotr bojogu^^ fttb* 
ject ds thatfhefere thd Iwae- ^ Jtie^Lorddiijlrs mirth waa^ indeed^ vmier 
«f the heavieat, and,^like^ es^laaati^p in the Deapery of Down aflidf, 
gemething oha^re. Ke ulhed about ^akin^love on a Sunday-^Mgttd 


the legal effect of proppaea of tnpriage made m Aal^day, under t3ie 

‘ eii^aa a eneel' jat 


ptoviaiona of Lord Wynford’a Bill. >vHe then 
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yPynford, auppoaing that Noble Lord ahppld intend again ^ oPtev into 
the bleaaed state of matrimony the good feeling of whioh ntajr^ be 
appreciated from the circumstancea of liord Plunkett ha,ying himedUF 
become, not long ago, a widower, and being, to all appearance, an older 
man than Lord Wynford. The debate having gone on jp this genth* 
manly manner, the Earl of Wid^w rose, and expressed in very 
pbatic terms tlA^isgust which Wfelt at the levity with which such a 
subject had been treated. He contended that the Lord Chancellor had 
totally misrepresented the Bill in the long string of witticisms in which 
be had indulged. The Lord Chancellor said, “ the speech of the Earl 
of Wicklow was a most extraordinary and uncalled-for misrepresenta- 
tion ; yet he did not attribute it to wilfulncK^ on the part of the Noble 
Bari, but to the fact that the Noble Earl did not understands either the 
•cope, drift, or course of his argument.” The reply of the Earl of Wick- 
low to this courtesy yive transenbe, as a good specimen of that dignity 
and forbearance wni6h havc^ hitherto obtained public respect for the 
Houae, and the absence of which on many recent occasions may lead, 
aa we greatly ^r, to the total falling away of that respect. The noble 
and learned Lord,” said the Earl of Wicklow, with his usual attachr 
ment to the introduction of reform into this House, has favoured it with 
no less than three speeches. He has stated that I have misrepresented 
hiP}^ not wilfully, but through misconce]>tion. I shall say nothing in 
answer to that ; and as the Noble Lord has solemnly stated that he did 
not intend to treat the Bill with levity, I have, of course, not a word to 
say in contradiction.” 

^The reader will, we trust, sympathise with our feejipgs upon this Bub«> 
ject, when we say that more in sorrow than in anger WP nave dwelt upon 
these scenes in the House of Lords. We have no desire, in what we have 
laid, to excite indignation ag^st any individual on account of the politic 
eal party to which he may^b Aonsidered to belong ; nor, indeed, is indig* 
nation, upon any ground, the sentiment we should wiiA to inspire by 
Calling attention to a ihatter of such grave importancei Deeply ixn* 
presB^ with a sense of the value oY the House of Lords, such as it has 
been in times past, to the whole body of the people,-*— considering that 
the soberness, dignity, constancy, and unimpaired hDcedom of the nation 
art ^atly owing to the share this branch of tba^irlWieiit has had in 
making good laws, and in preventing bad being madej—bc* 

lieving that the mode and style of its pTrarangsnave furnished a great 
and high example of order and f| the y^hole kingdom,— finally, 

fesling %dil assured th|t omr in ^^maaners, virtue, freedom, 
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dieeeifitempletei wjstb deep end enetout iNi!^, eiiirti nmdh My (elne 
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it im^ diet, idbeit wUb eympat^dc ebimti, we JbeT^elmMlWd 
te dwaft^fKiti the lete i<MQi in di^ ScMe Af H WMk 

e tltoieiend' timae iQ^Ye^efreedble ^ m|e|i coel^||id iX WM 
wemr loom to hope theUiy Dtemg ofhvm^vee&tbe mUt^ we shoeU 
lieve done witb die eomemplePbv of occumn<|fc so disgraceful. M 
present, liowever, H'^lipnld be vain tod^iiiulg||pn such a hope>*^}tiv4v 
only by^the strong^ ^pressedji/eeling of thm^ubUc against such iM 
proper eShibitiops of levity of^olence, that the needful ** reform ” Wdt 
he effected in the House of I^s, and the uniformity of dignity and 
deeonim in ipi psgceedings he restored. With this view» the foresotug 
article has been written ; and we trust we shall not ^ve fruitMMy 
laboured to stimulate the public mind on a subject of so much practical 
issportance. ^ 


VOTES ON THE LIFE OF THE LATE SIR THOMAS 
LAWRENCE. 


It has beet# maintained by a few persons, that the life of a paiutet 
can be written only by n painter If the opinion were wd|l founded, its 
principle would of nece<«bity extend to all men whose lives are worth 
writing. The sculptoi, the engraver, the architect, the general, admiral, 
statesman, king, poet, would each require one of his own vocatiofi 
or craft to be his mopaplier The fallacy of tlie opinion, however, is 
amply proved by experience, and of the few lives of great painters, which 
have been wnttra by painters, none possess any superlative excellence, 
and their merits are to be traced, as in the case of Vasari, to mental 
qualities, distinct fhmi talents in their profession.*^ 

Those painters who have written the lives ef their professional 
brethren have generally been assisted, to a \ery large extent, by literary 
persons who Were ignorant of the mec^nism, and insensible to the 
details, of art ; and they have never hesiffi^ to be the biographers of 
sculptors and architects, although the science of architecture implies, 
what a painter, es a painter, can kn^ nothmg of— mathematics, mixed 
and pure 

But painters have been too shrewd and sensible to adopt any sucli 
opinion Sit Josh^ llejrnolds* warmest desire was, that Edmund Burke 
ahOuld be hiS biogiugiillMr ; and, qn the failure of that hope, Malone was 
selected fbt the '^be Royal Academy, at that period, eon^ 
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tmifid men of iiiu|06Btioimbl« Jitemry^otteJimicnjfcB* 
ocnte Fufl«jit left tbe wkinf li& 4o 4 liimvy frieiiSp and 
jl^B wish wits ^t^jSMXtt jbiftvfi l$eeii bm biogray^r* 

is 0 si^’lhne atj^aind ire){hires ]i^)i|^ideybed tolits «tn^, Id the ex^iAotitm 
"'of I!{eratme,ISndWil«^^^ ' s * ^ ^ 

cump/unTSdSni^f, or u||rppe^t^^y^ Ma. AlTaKi Cajiiirngha bas Imd 
ddwn the p:Aifciplo^that,^s St i^^iillita^n of nature^ by nature 
wiust it be judged, ^rt is. not alw^ an infitation tf nature ; abd^ 
with respect to the sector jmrt^of the seutenceg|f!jwrojlM be exti^ely 
diffi^cult to define what nature means.«i Man mnst D^remored very far 
iOdeed "from a state oi^ nature before hegpan admire anything in art but 
the monstrous, the distorted, and the glaring. Even in ciyBiaed society, 
strong and violent contrasts, and extremes bordering osM^he absurd, excite 
much admiration; nor is this admiration exclusively 'Qoniined to the 
vulgar and illiterate. In fact, to appreciate art, requires a peculiar 
faculty, not vei^ extensively bestead by nature ; and the faculty must be 
cultivated, an(l(!n||)tivated in a^nnner very opposite to its cultivatioD 
amongst practidfifpaintcrs. Artists differ inqdl^l^angely in their opi^ 
nmns upon works of art, and they concur lu notning except that, with 
respect to tone and expression of pictures, the public is the only judge. 

We have been led into these prefatory observations by a perusal of 
numerous anecdotes, memoranda, and private letters, which have been 
communicated to us relative to Sir Thomas Lawrence, since the octavo 
biography of this distinguished artist was published. The whole of these 
communications, at least with very few and immaterial exceptions, are 
strongly corroborative of therViciis which that biographer took of the 
subject and of the aitist. The ‘ Life of Lawrence ’ still qpntains all that 
is know'D, that it is material to knows of this great head of the 
modern schom; but some of the following facts olid letters will he 
amusing to the public, and useful as coufinnations of the impressions 
which people have imbibed from the octavo edition^of bis life. It is 
highly gratifying to state, that in all tliat has been nbmmunicated to us 
respecting Sir Tliomas LawTence, since the public&tion of his biography, 
we find that domestic friends, English acquaintances, and foreigners, 
concur in their attachment to the man ; and in their stgong admiration 
oJ|^*hi8 generous spirit and amiable nature. Not one Would wish 
“ To draw his frailties from their dread atiode 
and all concur in feeling that « ^ 

R ** He was a man 
look upon his like again.” 

With respect to the pcdigiec of Sir Thomas La;;yrenc£, there has been 
a pardonable speaking of couleur eft rose. It is skid tliat his father, the 
descendant of Sir Robert Lawrence, a companion of Coeur de Lion, 

* The life of Sir Joshua, by Farrin^oii,.wan writ^f^ a Gompunctioua 

visitiJig of nature, bb an offwinit of retribgdi^^feftkWfoir ^ nniMrovoked conduct 
by which he had assaiJed of thU JMHM ak^ahle man. 

f The part of the life of^a painter* wh\oh itoit wr/te, oonaiita in a 

few, a ve^ few, didactic {ireoeMfnd comprehen- 

aibja, hoiAver, by are now 

well understood andg^ridly dtMwtfd: 





iahmited ^ h^us^f bimme Zadifttia)! of Sttttfiing IQfll^thal heMnte 
proi^miit ia^Idly he meyviod ft Mids wfeee^ 

gmhdfRther, Iii|r« An^^er Hilly (eS^Ui^ftWoatenr,) ‘irt rexNBOtiQetiLt oftVkr 
daM^tino ^Yriigey dUofed^a lo^oy l^'h^ <if ^5000f< i^tO ft fthtyifcig* 
Mr. Lawrence said to have articled" onft Mr* 
Beiuel HemjWiittd, wl£,ei^ the e\f»sdUotf 9 f Me appretitice- 
shtp, offered him ft vhait of respoctfbia'hiiliness.' Ir^ll this etdte- 
nyept there » not one p^iclf^o^'ii^th In the reedhiis of Doctors* Com^ 
mons there appears biit one vTill ot a ^(aclmriah Agar, a distiller^ of 
London, and wnich no mention what^h of the name of Lni^- 

rence. #Mr. Ginger c(»uld not Hitve ofleietl hn. LcWrencc a shccess^oh 
to his hnsiness, as his <mn s<^at the age of twenty- one, certified^ as 
an attorney m 1746, and succeeded to ins father ; whilst Ijawrencc never 
intended to iollow tlie profession, foi in October, 1746, t^o years before 
his term was out, he ih certified in the hooks of the K\i ise-omcc, to have 
been oudei lu^tmctions in that depaitinent, and to be (pialificd for 
BUT\eving vicUialleib*, inalthterb humble were his 

worldly ailaiis, that, 1760, aftei®%\enU-t\\o \ea#W sen ice, and 
seventeen > ears atler* Jim manmge, he rosnened his oftice of snperv||nr 
of Bristol, the salaiv of w hull was only 81/ a-\eai, and the mes 
varying fiom 5/ to 10/ jui annum Mi Andrew Hill, of the noble 
family of Hill, so fai from beini* of the S(|uitc Western genus of countiy 
gentlemen of the old whool, wa«t a piaetisiug law^ti , his will is well 
drawn up, m his own hand-w»-itiiig , and so fai from his leaving or 
having to leave 5000/ to his mete, l<iuc> Read, now Mrs Lawrence^ 
heUft to hci sisteis onH 400/ each, and only JJfK)/ to hei brother, 
Francis William Read No mention whatsver is made of Lucy Read. 

It IS but fuatue to feu Thomas to blalc that he always laughed at 
these innocent attempts to dignify his humble birth He ha^ened once to 
dine m a \eiy large party, wheie ilitri was im eccentric lady, possessed 
of a pedigrcephohia, and who insisted on being descended from Creui de| 
laftffa Sir Robert J^awronce, of Ashton Hall I hey did not know oath 
other, but the name of Lawrence suddenly awaktmd the ruling delu- 
sion She ^tared at him intensely across llic table foi some time, and 
not a little to his annoyance, and when this ontn* manner had attracted 
the attentioii of ever} body, she suddenly ( \claimcd to the astounded 
Lawrence — * ^ 

“ Blcsb me, how much >ou arc like my grandmother — her very image * 
— you are like my mother, aud the counterjiart of myself — you have the 
Lawrence features, and arc of thetnic bre^of the renowned, illustnoiia 
knight of Palestine — you must be of the porious house of Lawrence of 
Ashton Hall. ’ 

The effect was iircsistibly ludicious, and Sir Thomas, with inimitable 
self-posscsbion and placidity, icphed — 

1 shall be happy, madam, li you can make it appeal that I anl 
dcBccudcd from EuylMy so Tcspettablc, for I assure you 1 can never 
make it oat for vxjfiAQ* 

Lawrence, in ms famitljr^Ofrtniits, represents his father as a burly, 
corpulent man, with a bros^coarsc Ubrewd, and vulgar. His 
mother’s countenance WftB,cla|Ble'ftiOMlbe%ut^ful, full of txpresi||im» ftwd 
much resembling in isfttii^es and cartittf9>*tiie noble countenance of Mrs. 

June . — y OL, XL no, clxii. » f 
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Siddons.* Sir ThomaB reBembled hin mother, and hej featutH 13^ 
through the family. His fine figure and countenance, with his petBUa* 
sive, captivating elegance of manner, led to a saying that the late Kin^ 
had pronounced him one of the finest specimens of a gentleman in his 
kingdom. I have been assured by a celebrated baronet, who was much 
in the company of both, sepaiately and together, that his late Majesty’s 
opinion was directly the reverse, xh^s is extremely probable, for no two 
men, hi point of mattners, could have beert'motc completely antipodes to 
each Other. Sir Tliofeas’s manners were natural, and^beautifully na- 
tural ; they evinced a nature at case with itself, arid Irenevolent to all 
around^ Tlie manners of the sovereign were artificial in the extreme. 
But tests of manners arc extremely arbitrary. Whoever witnessed the 
late Sovereign in company with the Eifipcror Alexander, the King of 
Prussia, and the Duke of Wellington, must have seen four of the most 
opposite schools of manners, and of winch only one w as thoroughly na- 
tural. One was of the Spanisli school of Cervantes, another of that of 
Henri Quatre, anotlier of that of Charles V. or Le Grand Monarque, and 
the last that of vh acinus, joyous, and intellectual natuie. Sir Thomas's 
manners exhibited an intclleclual and j^wous nature — a benevolently 
joyous nature — of ^\luch one of these gu ut masters could form no con- 
ception — it was not in his heart nor in las head. 

The biographer of Sir Tliqinas Lawrence was compelled to notice the 
pecuniary embarrassments which embittcied bis life, c\cn to his last 
nour; but he has not bolved the question, how' a man of such simple 
habits, with such a very large income, could be embarrassed, even to a 
milk bill, and to tli(’, humblest accounts of domestic details. Early debts, 
contracted on the scale of a. very small income, aie easily liquidated, 
when an income, as in his case, increases eiglit^r ten fold. The solu- 
tion, howcveis; is easy He was utteily negligent of accounts, profusely 
benevolent to everybody, gencions to exbaustiun towards his numerous 
|j*elation8 ; he painted mneh fioin motnes of liberal or tender friendship ; 
in other cases w^as often not paid, and “ some daemon whispered, Law- 
rence, have a taste,” for he pin chased preposterously objects of viriv^ at 
an enormous price, aud not always with the judgment that might have 
been expected of a practical artist. IIis collection has gone a-begging, 
has been refused by individuals and public bodies, to whom, by his wiU, 
he offered it, at what he consideied a very low price — low compared to 
what he had given for it. His miscellaneous property fetched by auc- 
tion 15,445/. ; and supposing it cost only 20,000/., this alone would be 
a material deduction from hi| receipts duiing the years he was president 
of the Academy. ^ 

Connoiseurship in pictures is, of all arts, the most flattering and un- 
certain ; and the best practical painters, the most experienced dealers, 
are as often at fault as mere amateurs. To one gentleman, in whose 

• The fatniiy portraits have been engraved by Mi . F.C. I^ewis, with great enccess* 
Sir Thtiman was always enruptiired with the fidelity, delicacy, and nature with whieh 
this geiuleman engtaied his lighter ivork.s. At length the engraving of the first 
sketch of the Calmady children enraptured the President, and it will piohably 
descend to ages as the finest specimen «if beaiitifeil nature, beautifully portrayed, 
and as lieaiititully transmitted hy tlie graver td||06terity. Sir Joshua's passion was 
the portraiture oi young and beau,tituTcbii<j[i%n;but he never equalled Lawrence's 
fdf/i'A of the Calmady children. 
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. ftiendlBhip, and in whose sagacity and honour as a picture«dealer» his 
confidence was justly reposed, Mr. Woodburn, he says, in one letter, 
■“.Mr. Ottlcy detected two RafTaells in your collection that I overlooked 
— there is nothing like frank acknowledgments of blindness.” Sir 
Thomas*B,utter mistake with re8])ect to the Correggio is only parallel to 
some of Sir Joshua’s errors of the same sort. 

In a private letter, he saya^ — I am glad to' hear that you have had 
agreeable communications w ith Mr. Revel ; it was very gratifying to me 
to meet with aisnan of such general good taste, and so true an enthusiast 
in art. He must not regret parting with the drawings, Msince you can 
inform him how justly they are valued, and how carefully thej^are pre- 
served. Few things could more strongly tempt me to Paris, than fre- 
quent visits to his rooms,” &c. 

The following extract from a letter to Mr. Woodburn is highly to the 
honour of Lawrence’s liberality, and painfully illustrative of the great 
superiority of the French government in patronizing irl : — “ The proba- 
ble situation of the picture of Huron Gciaid in our own exhibition. — I am 
quite sure that, alter the claims of loval poitraita, it would liaicthe fir%t 
station ; but I acknowledge that should the general courtesy of our school 
be wanting, which I have no reason to ajijirehcnd, the responsibili^ 
would rest on me. I shall always remcinbci iny obhgatioiiB to the French 
Academy, and to the diiectora of its exhibition, for the high liberality of 
their conduct, and the gcneioiis kindness which I experienced from French 
artists. * ^ ^ I rejoice to hear of the general ndvanccYnent of 

the arts in France, and ilio noble encouratjeiaent ajfbrded to them by the 
Covernmenty in the cornmusions for yreat works iftnv executing by their 
ablest artists,*' Sir Thomas Lawrence proceeds — I remember the 
* A, del Sarto ’ that yoif speak of at Mons. Lafilte's; a fine^ first -rate pic- 
ture, as 1 instantly felt it to be when I saw it first — a work that (night to 
have been in our National Gallery.** 

Sir Thomas, speaking of a Leonardo, adverts to a little imposition— 
“ Do you know that there is a modern Italian print, an outline, published, 
I believe, at Milan, of this picture. The composition, the characters very 
accurately given, hut with another name attached to it.** 

Sir Thomas is perpetually alluding to the ilhbeiality of our otherwise 
profligate Government He says, “ I regict (and so do others) with 
Mr. Agar Ellis, that the Englisli Government did not advance the money 
for the purchase of the bronze. You know the unanimous recommenda- 
tion which we sent to it from the Museum. ’ 

Sir Thomas not only regretted the itfdifierenoc of Government to 
works of ait, but he equally regretted the very had taste that was engen- 
dered by the late King's unfortunate exclusive admiration of the Flemish 
school. In a letter to Mr. Woodburn, he says — “ I wish, indeed, that 
there w^ere better chance of its (an Annibal Carracci) being secured for 
the National Gallery ; but you know what the unsettled state of the 
Government is, so minute detail is the order of the day. I will h?pe,** 
says Sir Thomas, “ that the recent exclusive taste for the Flemish pic- 
tures is fast subsiding. The works most admired in the British Insti- 
tution have been of a different^^escription ; and our BU]ierior artists who 
are returned from the Continent, and whose opinions are justly of autho* 
rity, come with a full impression of the superiority of the greatest masters 
of the Italian schools, and of the necessity of cultivating that highest 
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style. The introduction of Rubens, Vandyke, and Sir Joshua into the 
.cabinet of Mr. Peel is another circumstance of promise; and his liberal 
spirit will not be cold in any measure of importance to the arts. He is 
now a Director of the Gallery,” &c. &c, 

•Suspicions justly attach to our despatches ; for where a government 
makes it out that it is always successful iu all battles and in all details, 
it may be presumed that the jiublic statements arc highly coloured, and 
the I’fkunis not very accurate. Sir Thomas Lawrence, in a private letter, 
says — “ I have a letter to-3ay from Gerieial Stewart (LortinLondondeny). 
He speaks with gieat confidence of the glorious battle that %vtll take 
place,” (and w'hich did take place, to our discoui lit lire.) ‘‘ Out'of 7200 
Britisli firelocks that Marshal Beiesford had at Alhiiera, only 3000 re- 
mained fit for duly at the close of tlic action.” This ih a greater portion 
of loss than any on record, especially foi a drawn battle. So much for 
discrepancies between public d(‘spalclu's and ])nvatc letters. The loss 
at Talavera, the ml\imnm of all Josses, was only one in thicc : here we 
have nearly one man killed or w’ounded nut of every two and a small 
fraction. 

Lawrence, on painting any favouiite subject, had no opinion of his 
own. He took everybody s advice, !)iit it cannot he said that be, follow'pd 
nobody’s; for he followed Siune ]iortinn of everybody’s, unless some 
influential pci sou could gain^he ascendancy. 11 is picture of Satan was 
a fearful trial in a new school. Ills heart w as set upon it, and his mind 
was in trepidation. The following playful httei, upon a subject so 
earnest to him, is characteristic of his fine temper — 

Madam, — I beg''to inform you that Mr. , wlio has pist loft me, 

not content w’itb quietly gaining a \ leLory, has compcll(‘d me to acknow- 
ledge it, by icmmding mo of the doteimiiuitioii i cxpiossed io yon about 
the Beelzebub in niy picture of Satan, I eortamly meant to keep tti 
that figure wdiicli you u])pro\cd, but Jove and Mercury wTre too mighty 
for me; and the altoralion of tuiiimg the bead, as it would have taken 
from its consequence, being t(»o trifling to allow me to, introduce the 
figure in another composition, (which, as it is so liked, I wished to do,) 

I have now finally resolved to jiaint another. 

“The tnith is, Madam, that 1 have no will of my own, and that 

Mr. turns and twists my brains about just as he pleases, shoves 

them into an opposite corner, and then tells them, ‘ You are better 
where you are,' which they implicitly beheve ; depriving me thus of that 
only consolation — 

‘ A man convinced against his will, 

Retains the same opinion still.’ 

Now, though I am not unwilling that he should know my sense of this 
tisagCj yet I am by no means so hurt as to w^isb y on privately to hint 
that Vi female sitter, Ironi Richmond, was sent aw’av this morning, that I 
might havfe the society of a gentleman wiio would not stay with me. 
TliisSvould be too severe ; anil the obvious reason for my mentioning the 

circumstance is, that you should not. May I trouble you, Madam, to 

intercede with Mr. A , that wiien he leaves W for 

N , I may receive the little picture, and make more alterations in it, 

which Mr. L has pointed out, and which I think so necessary to he 

attended to.” 

Lawrence’s family verses are at least as good as the rcr^ de aocieti 
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which are so often circulated by men \vho lay claim to poetical talents. 
Lawrence never attempted sculpture but on one occasion ; and, having 
executed a bust, he proposed the follovi lug lines to be engraved on it 

“ To shine, to bless, cnlip:h1cn, and expire, 

‘•Is all that waits the mind of hnijhte.st fire. 

Yes, as pure streams, whose eurVent seems to fail, 

Still rise and fertilize the distant \ ale, 

In some remoter ajyc bursts forth the flame ; 

chan<;ecl its sphere, its nature ^till the same. 

And that cliasto humour, and that wit refined; 

• Thai soul of honour witli devotion join'd ; 

The plci} ful fancy and the sterhiii; sense — 

The ircnius, taste, and prompt henej olence ; — 

All those raic j^iaces \\liich our heaits have voii 
In this loved form, once breathed in Addison," 

In reading more than 1 50 pin ale letters fioni Lawirncc to his family, 
his friends, to pations, and lo pci sons on business, written under every 
variety of circunislance, and often under excessive fatigue, disappointed 
hopes and pecuniary distress, not one single insfancc occurs of detrac- 
tion, sarcasm, aspciity, or discontent, llis nature seems lo have been 
one of jicrpetual benevolence, inca]mble of a moiosc humour, or of an 
ill-natined thought. He derived from fnendshi]), and from the love las 
friends bore him, all Ins peace and huppiue<'S. To one ])er8on, who, in 
moments that were supposed her Iasi, had spoken of him with affec- 
tionate admiiation, he vviote ou her convalescence - “You have given 
us great comfort, my dear friend, by youi letteiautliongh iiinie but too 
sadly depicts the state of suflcniig in vvhfclf^on innst he still remain- 
ing. 1 am very grateful for your thoughts of me in those fcaifiil 

moments. Thcie aie some few in whose mind and heart 1 would wish 
to be present when life’s scene is closing, and you aic one whose image 
would present itself to me amongst the first. (irod be praised that so 
inetncvable a loss is not yet to agonize your friends ! Gud bless ym — 
ever faithfully yours.*' 

To an old lady and veiy old friend, on her ijujtting London, he wrote, 

just before his own death : — “ I eannoi endure the tliouglits of as 

a residence for my dear friend. You know that iKck*, are no patrons of 
art there, and I must stai*ve it 1 conic to you ; and though you will not 
be at my funeral, you and another loved fiicnd must be at my death; so 
that five iinnutes’ walk from this spot yon arc doomed to be 
.His whole private correspondence is of the same endearing character — 
a perpetual sunshine, without a cloud. 

Ill speaking of Lawrence’s promoting the establishment of the Royal 
Hibernian Academy, his biographer omits all mention of one of the 
most distinguished of its members, Mr. T. C. Thompson, an artist of 
celebrity, who was mainly instrumental with the Irish Secretary, Mr. 
Charles Grant, in organizing the academy, in enforcing its claims, and 
111 procuring its charter of ineorporatiou. 

The public were very much mistaken with respect to Lawrence’s ede- 
brated sketch of Miss Fanny Kemble. This was not a good likeness, 
and seaiccly was it meant as such. The sudden display of great talents 
by this young lady awakened in Lawrrence all his recollections of the 
Kemble family, and he tned to give to his portrait, as much as possible, 
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the noble feature? of Mrs. Siddons, of ^hich the face was not suscepti- 
ble. H'e flattered himself 'that he had made the portrait a sort of 
family or generic polftrait, in which the breed or lace of the house of 
Kemble could be traded. The sketch conveyed no idea of the contour 
or the scale of ther» iady^s figure, and vciy little likeness Jo the face. 
The news^fiape#* staftments ot hi& enthusiastic admiration of her acting 
were, if nbt fabrications, at least cxaacgcrations. He perceived her great 
talents, but he detected many faults, and took much pains in pointing out 
her errors and showing the path of impiovement. Miss Kemble was by 
no means jiroud of showing Sii Thomas’s correspondence with her. 

It IS in no spirit of de])reciatiTig the merits of a justly popular w'riter, 
that 1 express iny i egret that Air. Allan Cunningham, in his abridg- 
ment of preceding publications, which he calls his “ Life of Lawrence,” 
has copied all the most palpable crrois which had been gathered from 
newspaper paiagraphs, or studies, or even tea-table gossip. He relates 
the hackneyed anecdote of “ the notorious Peter Finncrl^ *fc ” criticism 
in the “ Morning Chronicle” upon Lawrence's ])f)rtrait of Lord Castlc- 
reagh. The fact is, tlie notorious Peter Finucrty nevTr wiote ii cri- 
ticism on art for the “ Morning Chroniele,** and the criticism in cpiestion 
was written by Ilazhtt, and contained very just observations The anecdote 
was derived from a jiupil of Sir Thomas's, Imt was vvirhout the slightest 
foundation. This hi()gia])hcr often totally nnstrikes the character of 
LawTcnce, and generally to his picjndicc He icpiescnts him as a mere 
gossip, a petit tnahre, who “ wiote perfumed billets full of studied com- 
pliments to ladies, and ladies smiled and spoke of the accomplished Sir 
Thomas.” Several h.;nv\i;ed Ictlcis, to ladies and gentlemen, from Sir 
Thomas have jiasscd throii^n my hands, and they arc all of the very 
reverse charactei. In point of penmanship Ihcy'^aie rapid, and careless, 
full of erasures, , blots, and interlineations. In ])oint of style, they are 
evidently written by a person intent upon expressing liis first thoughts 
or present feelings with as little trouble as possible. The causes of 
George III.’s hating Reynolds and ])atroiiising LawTcnce are w^ell know-n 
to every body. In relating the fulrd love artachment of a lady, with 
Lawrence’s fickle fancy, Mr. Cunningham is evidently unaccpiainted 
with the piano-forte scene, and tlic ciuclly deceptive letter, the death- 
blow of the lady. 

The octavo “ Life pf Lawrence,” in speaking of his vagaries with the 
Princess of Wales at Blackheath, omits some of his anecdotes of her 
singular style of conversation. The Princess w'as fond of narrating, and 

not in verv^ good English, that when a child, , her governess, was 

instructed to make her thoroughly acquainted w'ith the Old Testament. 
The lady cautiously read the book, and as carefully put patches of black 
sticking-plaster over all the places that she thought a young female 
ought not^o read. The patches were easily removed, and the Princess, 
in ner ba^ English, used to repeat many of them, in a broader manner 
than modern manners will admit of. 
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THE trades’ ifNUdNS. * ^ ‘ * 

The contest between the masters and the operatives hf0 at lengiti com- 
menced in good earnest. At Leeds, Cambridge, Dj^bj, in the me- 
tropolis and elsewhere, the former have ubbocitrtcd for the 

purpose, not onlv of resisting the demands of the UniOll^ts, but of 
W'ithholding einploj ineiit from every niuri who docs not henceforth 
abandon the priiici])lo of cmfedcracy altogotlici. It cannot be denied 
that the cniplo}crb have, at least, as good a light to combine for their 
mutual protection as the cmjdovcd, and nc only regret tliat the spirited 
measures which ha\e been at last icsortcd to on the part of the capi- 
talists had not been adiijitcd at u niucli e irlicr period. By permitting 
the strikes to proceed, one after another, ln)m time to lime, they have 
very much increased the difliculties against winch they arc about to con- 
tend, and liave engendered feelings among the laborious chisses which 
threaten to terminate, soonei or later, in poUtica/ consequences of the 
most formidable nature. 

In discussing the proceedings of these Unions, however, we ourselves, 
as well as mr)^t of oiii contcmpoi.ines, have ht’cn, perhaps, rather too 
much inclined Intake part with the capitalists oo all occasions. As the 
two parties are now committed in the conflict, let us show them “ fair 
play,” and inquire whether the operatives i cully have not some substan- 
tial grievances, of which it is not only then right, hut their duty, to 
complain. Jjct us lake the ca^e of the lailois loi c vain pic. Tlie mus- 
ters declare that the men may eisil} eaiu sly sl|^\Jings a ila), according 
to the regulations previously existing in^'ffic tiadc. From inquiries 
which W'c have institutsd, we arc disposed to believe that tins sum is 
the maximum which a journc} man, working in his master’s shop, can 
possibly earn even by a long day’s lubom ; that this sAm he can acquire 
only during a few months at the full season, and that dunng tlie gi eater 
part of the year many of the men aie often without work, at a late of 
wages considerably inferior to the average hcic stated It. further ap- 
pears, that the men wdio are kept jirctly gemvallv eoiploycd arc by no 
means a majoiity of the whole who have hei u brought up t j the trade; 
that they necessarily lose a great deal oI time in waiting for work before 
they <^i get it, and that tlieic is a vast nuinlicr ot what are called 
“ show shops,” in dilFercnt parts of the town, where clothes of every 
description are sold cheap, and which seldom jiay the men who work for 
them more than two, or at most three shiliitigs a day. For this paltiy 
pittance they are obliged to work twelve, and fourteen hours successively, 
aided even by the female members of their families ! 

Now wc have no objection to the existence of that competition 
which benefits the public at large by reducing the prices of articles of 
general consumption; but w'hen we calculate the profits, #hich even 
the “ show shops” realize upon their sales, we must say, that the wag^fi 
given to the men w^ho supply those shops is far from lieing a fair re- 
muneration for their labour. But if this be true of the cheap shops, 
what is to be said on behalf of those wdiich charge the highest prices 
for their wares? The exorbitant items which usually go to make up a 
tailor’s bill” have become proverbial. We have seen some specimens 
of this kind of manuscript produced in courts of justice, which have 
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been quite ludicrous for their TnQp:nitude. Let justice be done to all 
parties, say we, to the employer, the operative, and the consiuner. For 
this purpose, an investigation ought to be made by Parliament into the 
state of wages generally ; and although the master should not be com- 
pelled to hire men against his will, noi the men bound to labour against 
their consent, nevertheless some rule of conduct ought to be laid down, 
by which the profits of every trade should bo equitably divided between 
the parties who supply the capital and the labour. This is the common 
sense of the whole (|ue8tioii, and unless some measure of the kind be 
adopted, w’e must exjicct the stiikes to go on whenever the men think that 
thev can enter iqion them with advantage. 

Something should he done, we think, with a view to rescue the mass 
of the operatives throughout the country from the influence of the 
daring and unpiincipled men who have acquired dominion amongst 
them. *I'hc doctrines which these leaders are cndeavoiirini]: tq ])ro])a- 
gate in the thuons to which they belong are the most atrocious 
description. Thev have lately ioniicd what thej call a “ consolidated 
association,” which is governed by an execiitnc,” composed of a fewr 
pei’sons, w;ho have assumed to tbcinselvcs an entire control over all the 
trades ^f the kingdom. They issue their proclamations in an official 
form, fur the raising of supplies, whcneier thev think neccssav}, and to 
any amount which they may deem projier. Now there is a turn-out at 
Derby, where three or four tlinusand operatives rcsoU e to abstain from 
work fur months together. In oiderlo sup])ort them, tlie “ executive” 
command the members of the rnioiis to pliy, 1)\ a certain time, a regu- 
lated portion of iheir and the mandate is obeyed ! Tlic execu- 

tive.” is now informed, tlmln particulai towns the operatives arc tartly 
'in joining the Unions. Down goes a ])roclamatton from this director^’, 
\cvihng them by all sorts of dishonourable names, unless they forthwith 
enrol themselves in the ranks of the hciocs who are destined to raise 
labour above cajiital; — and again the inimdute is obeyed ! 

It is difficult to describe the state oi agitation, uncertainty and miseiy, 
in which the industrious classes are almost universally kept, by the pro- 
ceedings of those who ha\c undei taken to lead them to the “ land of 
jiromise,” which lliey paint for their contenqilalion in the most alluring 
colours. The agitatois are, at this moment, engaged in attempting to 
realize the most ridiculous Msion (hut e\er deluded the mind o#man. 
They have called upon all the operate es in every department to unite in 
one body, to subsenbe weekly to a general land, wbicli is to bo applied 
to the purchase of land and manufactories, and materials of ever}' kind. 
When this fund ia cicatcd, the o]>eratives aie to form a body apart from 
all other sections of the comnuinity , they are to brew their own beer, 
bake their owni bread, feed and kill their own meat, build their own 
houses, cultivate their own estate, make their own clothes, and, in short, 
to labour o)hly for themselves. They arc to be a kingdom wnthiii a king- 
dom, and to be sioverned exclusively by their own laws. There can- 
not,” It is declared, be a more perfect realization of brotherhood than a 
wlfell-organizcil society of tradesmen, guided by laws of their own enact- 
mmit, creating wealth for their mutual benefit, and distributnig that 
wealth in jusl proportions to each member of the frateniity, not loading 
the indolent with caresses, nor refusing his due share to the active and 
tire industrious. Such an organization is as near an annroach to ner- 
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fection as we can make. If is the ultiniation of the progress of sociel^r ; 
the heau ideal which we ought at all times to have transfigured before us; 
a stimulant to exertion, and a compass to direct our movements. Thoie 
is no peace, no justice, no happiness till then ; for then only shall man 
be equal to man — the servant be as liis master;, and the maid as her 
mistress.” This is the niillemiium uhich the leadet;8 of the Unions 
teach their followers to cxjiect, which they niiist well know' to he in 
every sense of the word a gross deceiition; hut which they nevertheless 
gravely inculcate in speeches and writings, tor no other pui*posc than 
that of preserving the empire which they have acqiihed nvei tUe^ minds 
of the flnhHp])v men who are induced or comjH'lled to he their slaves. 

If it could be supposed for a moment that all tlie e|)cratives of the 
kingdom, amounting at tlie least to two millions of men, were combined 
in one association, and that they were possessed of funds, by means .of 
which they might purchase land and manufactories for their own use, 
w'here would the powci be found cayiablii of holding such a body toge* 
ther for a single week? How could labour go on without a ]>ei'inanent 
and increasing capital, in a cominurnly of tliat desciiption? Either they 
w'ould all be rich or poor, for equality is the principle of such a union : 
if rich, they would cease to lahom , if pom , they must coAie |wck to 
society for the means of existenco. ^Jlie idea ot such a combination 
can, therefore, have been taken up mil\ ioi the more jmi poses of impos- 
ture; it admits of no discussion, unless amongst men who have lost 
their reason. 

Hut if no such co-opciativc society as this could ever be reduced to 
practice ; if, in truth, the principle of such uu^\n mufet of necessity be 
defeated by the separate nitciesls wliicIi^Sctnate mechanics of every 
class, how IS It possible tliat they can expect to leali/e anything but an 
aggravation of their misfortunes, by the paitial mutinies in which thej' 
have hitherto indulged? There are at thih moment, it is sujipobcd, tliu- 
teen thousand oyieralive tailors out of Avoik in the metropolis, and they 
have been so for three weeks. A»sinning tliat, on the average, they 
earned no more than a guinea each per wei‘k, liere is at once a sum of 
upwards of 40,000/. lust tor over to tlicse iinhajipx men and tlieii taini- 
lies. They have rcccned from other Unions a wretched conuibution 
whicli has scarcely preserved them from starvma:, and tlie\ have not 
only deprived themselves and their families ot then urdnmiy subsistence, 
but they have prevented 40,000/. lioin ciiculating in the usual channels 
amongst tlie tiadesinen wlio supplied them with provisions. Pro fnnto^ 
those men are thus disabled fiom afl’ording einjiloyment not only to 
tailors, but to shoemakers and other artisan-, and thus tlie loss whicli 
ftills upon the niutiiiecrs in the fiist instance, is e\teniled proportionabb 
to all classes of the industrious. 

It is admitted now, that tlie oyierativc tailors liiive failed in theii 
strike. It w'as altogether a prematme yirocccding, the result of pabsion 
uncontrolled by calculation. They were not jm-yiared for the resist- 
ance which they have encountered, and foolishly threw themselves first 
into the breads which the shoemakerd were also aiiMous to enter at the 
same time. But suppose tliat the operative tailois had succeeded in 
their object, what would have been tlie lesult? The extinction of the 
cheap shops, in which the lower classes of society have liitherto obtained 
their clothes at a reasonable price, and a considerable rise in the eoH of 
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all articles of appareU which rise would have been chiefly feltt not by tbf 
higher classes of society, but by those, chiefly, who are actually membera 
of the other Unions ! Had the tailors been triumphant, the shoemakera 
would have followed ; then the hat-makers, and so on in succession, 
until every trade had, to use the common plirasc, “ righted itself;’* the 
consequence of , which Vould be a general increase upon all the articles 
of ordinary consumption, which increase would again reduce the nominal 
wages of the mechanic to a value inferior even to that winch they en- 
joyed before the strike ! Thus, therefore, it is as clear as asty proposition 
can be, that the resistance of labour against capital can never be of long 
duration ; that it cannot be universal, and that every partial outbreak 
is infinitely more iiijuiious to the classes of which the Unions are com- 
posed, than to any other portion of the commuiuty. The deafriiess of an 
article always pr^uces economy m the use of it, on the part of those 
who can bring their^ioney to the best market ; it is only the poor man, 
to borrow a coarse expression, that is always obliged to pay through 
the nose.” 

The apathy of Parliament and the Government on the subject of the 
Unions is calculated only to confirm and prolong the tyranny, which the 
half-e^cated and desperate agitators exercise over the minds of the 
great BodyJof mechanics. The language in which these men are now 
addressing their dupes is of the most seditious character. They have 
lately promulgated a general older, which is worded m the following 
terms: — “ Let every lucchauic from this time refuse, undei any condi- 
tion, to manufacture articles known to be for the uso^of the army or the 
palice — because, in first place, it is not just nor longer exjicdient 

that a few men ui power ‘iti»,;uld have the coritiol of these forces, in 
order to carry things their own way ; sccoudlw, because their main- 
linance is a grievous tax ujioii the wealfli-proilucer^ the mechamcsli^ 
and which ought not to be endured; thirdl), because a standing aimy 
is not requisite now to protect us against foreign aggression, as local 
militias might be instituted for this purpo&e at very little expense ; and 
fourthly, because they ought not to be maiutaiiicd for the sake of 
carrying on wars against other natioiis, us all such wars are downright 
inhuman folly, robbery, and murder. As auxiliary^ to tliis determina- 
tion, the building trades should in future refuse to build or repair any 
more ban'oeks, jails, prisons, or ivorkliouscs— because a good govern- 
ment will do without all such places of abomination.” 

Such mandates as these indicate the sort of wisdom which presides in 
the counsels of tlie Unionists ; but they produce their effect in alienating 
the minds of the lower classes from the paths of subordination and 
peace, and m infuging into their hearts sentiments of the most relentless 
hatred against the xicAi, whom they are taught to look upon as their 
oppressors. 

We have never read in our own, or m any other language, such 
opprobiious terms as those which the Union newspapers have been 
pouring forth against tlie masters, since the latter have dared to enter 
intift a combination for their own safety. ‘‘Pah! slaves !’* says one of 
these writers, “ wc have the laugh of you ! We hitherto have treated 
you like yenilemen ; but since you will enact the tyrant, the poor shall 
know your ihrty business. Base renegades I what are you ? who made 
your blood of superfine ingredients? And, gentle masteirs, who do you 
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^nfc is going to protect your property^ if you Bucceed in breaking up 
our peaceful union? Go to, ye rich, and weep and howl, and put your 
bricks and mortar in your pockets. The men of Derl^ for a little 
while may be subdued, the men of Oldham pacified, the Yorkehiremen 
of Leeds discouraged ; but smothered wrath will some day breathe 
afredi; and wo he unto him. who rohheih labour of its hircl*' 

The object of the following appeal cannot be misunderstood 

“Friends, Countrymen, and Brothers, — The yoke is ready for you! 
dash It to pieces now, or hold your peace for evermore. You cannot 
keep BO many thousands idle ; your only ho])c is in a general movement. 
If Yorkshire is not rescued by something demonstrating resolution, 
your union will become a by-word — a name for fools to laugh at; the 
wits will use it as a term for weakness ; the good will sicken at its men- 
tion ; and honest men will shun the endearing nam%of brother ; thd 
rich will call you dogs^ and spit upon you^ the ddAtards of our class, 
who now are held in scorn, will hold their heads up and grin derision ; 
the very African vnll show his pearly icethy and mock do English slave^ 
Brothers ! the yoke is ready ! dash it to pieces now^, or w^ear it patiently 
for ever/* » * 4t ^^^fore the Almighty Maker of Heaven 

and Earth, we vow revenge against such a system ! We shall nfpl our 
sincerity with imprisonment— or death, if lefjiured; but is the Lord 
liveth, and as the soul liveth, w'c shall stoutly defy the tyranny of the 
rich, and claim from Heaven the promise of dm.iveranck to thr 

POOR ! ’* 

These are hut moderate specimens of the kind of language now con- 
stantly addressed by the agitators to the indust^us classes, whom they 
are endeavouring to raise in open insurrectAm against the other orders 
of society. Is it to be» endured that the poor man, who is anxious to 
perform his duty towards his children, should be thus compelled to^ 
suspend his laborious pursuits whenever these desperate brawlers, who 
look to the chances of revolution for the amelioration of their ow'ii condi- 
tion, think fit to issue their mandates for that purpose ? It should be 
recollected, that in consequence of the deter mi nation of the masters not 
to give employment to unionists in future, there are at least oqc hundred 
thousand persons out of work at this moment in London and the manu* 
facturing districts. The contest that is going on is not for a mere 
alteration in wages, but for the sake of a jinnciplc ; and the worst of 
the matter is, that let it take what turn it may, it cannot but be prejudi- 
cial to the unfortunate operatives. If they break out, as they are 
desired to do, into open w'ar, they will be exposed to all the perils of 
a most unequal combat. If they he without work, they must pensh 
like dies in the streets ; and if the mills coqtiniie idle, the trade and 
revenue of the kingdom will receive a most serious shock, which must be 
felt throughout every class of society. 

It does appear to us, thet in ^uch a stale of things Parliament ought 
at once to interpose between the tw'o contending parties, and lay down 
some rules by which their several interests might be effectually recon- 
ciled, We cannot but applaud the vigour with which the masters have 
determined to act ; at the same time, who that has a heart within him 
can refuse to feel for the well-disposed and industrious me^ who are 
forced to obey the mandates of the “executive?” Thesf unhappy 
peiBone fonn the great majority of the unionists they would new 
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think of complaining if they were allowed the free use of their Oivn 
labour. The principle which now* controls them is one unknowrn to 
our constitution, and inconsistent with the spirit of liberty. It has been 
generated in the school of infidelity and treason ; and until it be com- 
pletely put down, the industry of the country -will remain paralysed, and 
its peace will be made the sport of those designing agitators, w^ho care 
not what may happen, jirovided they can maintain their infamous 
ascendancy. M. M. 


HINTS ON HYPOCHONDRIA, 

Tills is a h)rpoc]|piidriac age ; Jind the English arc constitutionally and 
by thought, habit, ciicimistaftices, and natuial position, a hypochondriac 
people: the predisjiosition is born with them, and is aa much a part of 
their birthright as the sky which eoveis their nati^e isle with an ever- 
varying atmosphcic — now* black, very black — now hlue,<lark blue — now 
cold-coloured as lead, and to their cijiprcsscd bodies feeling as lieavy — 
now' fjame-coloured as tafl'eta, w'heri it is of that colour; and when it 
is of this Imc, they imagine they arc enjoying what may, by a stretch of 
poetical license, be called sumnur. The mutability of English skies 
makes the inulability of English minds and animal s]unts. The 
Englishman wdio, some flatteiing inonung in July, enters at one end of 
Oxford-street basking in tiie blaze of a dog-day sun, but before he has 
leached Hyde PaikCo^iCi is sbnering under a cold cloud, and buttoning 
himself up from a suddciiV.-owcr or n bitter wind, should not marvel if 
he feels himself he cannot e\iiell) tell how, and wishes himself he would 
tiot precisely like to say wlieie — peihaps in a climate a little moie con- 
siderate. Is he to lie an exception, and not to var) where all is 
variability? The short-stag(‘ coachman mounts liis box on what is 
considered a fine morning in July, and all being duly adjusted befoie 
and behind, Mr. Figgins, wdio has a box at How’, being on the box at 
his side, tpicl Mr. Higgins, wlio is ahvays five minutes behind starting- 
time, having taken liis inside seat, with his back to Bow' and his face 
to Bow-churchyard, Cheapside, “All’s right, inquires 4;hc short- 

stagei,with an oimnciation so distinct, that yiu uin) hear every im- 
portant word peifectly sounded ; but after lie has been once to 
town and back, lu' lias ])ickcd up his winter-cough as if he had left it 
till culled for at the booking-office ; and for the rest of the day it is “ All’s 
right, .//7) ” hoaiselv and inarticulately, liis nostrils choked, and his 
lungs as wheezy as the siiiffiiig-valve of a steam-engine. If such a 
compound of coats, cotton waistcoats, cordials, and cast-iron constitu- 
tion, ^cannot escape the catarrhal influences of our climate — one w’ho is 
supposed to he us thoronglily seasoned as ship-timber before it is 
woikcd uj) — do you expect to ])ass “scot free? ” Tut ! you are unrea- 
sonable. If a properly-constitutioned Englishman is “spleuitive and 
rash,” gloomy, melancholy, fidgetty, irritable, — if he d — ^ns his servant, 
meets Ins dearest continental friend so coldly that he, poor unacquainted 
foreigner, thinks Mr. Thompson or Simpson the oddest and most 
chungeablt man in England, and not at all the same man he was in 
F||nce, let him not fret himself, and think uncharitably of his own 
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temper — it is his climate, not himself that makes him what he is — grave 
or sulky — sullen or savage, but never smiling or serene. If he gets up 
a philanthropist, and goes to bed a misanthrope, he is both or either in 
conformity to the “ skyey influcnccH,*Nvhich settle the matter between 
them, and now impede the current of Ins blood, and now stir up that 
slough of dcspontl, his bdc. What can he. choose to be but Hypochon- 
driac? — and subject as he is to such assailincnts from without and to 
such assoilments from within, lie should hug himself and be happy that 
It is no woise. It is the least he could expect to be, and therefore let 
him be content, and make tlic best of his bargain. If lie is hypochon- 
driac, (iind the Englishman who sa\s he is not, believe him not, for the 
truth is not in hiiu,) let him conics.- it honestly, and treat it handsomely, 
and show that he is not ashamed 4)f his country^ and its climate. AVhy 
should he hope to be excused? The foreigner who ^ads our shores, 
let him step on it at first as merciirially as Hermes hmiself alights on 
“ a heaven-kissing hill, ’ in no long time finds outtthat “ the black ox” 
has trod on his “ fantastic toe,” and if he is not entirely lamed by it, is 
ta|>ied by it ; and ere the month is old which frowned or coldly smiled 
upon him as he landed in l^higland, ^ou niav see him pacing Regent- 
street or Lcicester-sqnaie, siihiiiied down to the suavity of a Quaker or 
the gravity of a fuinishing undci taker ataiich man’s funeral. The 
nightingale-throated Italian, who anives Keie in the spring with the 
othe »Bong-birds, intending to change ins notes for our notes, finds too 
soon that lie has not a note to offer in exchange — except such as Scylla 
warbles to Chaiybdis, “ straining liaisli discords.” The German, — if a 
genuine specimen of the most- Gei man German — the Goethe and 
VVerter water, — is depressed down below tii? suicidal point in the 
mental barometer, and, has not eneigy enough left to lift a pistol to liis 
head. A Hntchinan only defies oui climate — perhaps to his lungs and 
liver it may he as sjnrttnrl and as smoky as his own hollands; and as 
he lias not on either elbow a djkc, the sea ovci his head, and a sky over 
that again soaked like a sponge with bilge water, lie may imagine him: 
self dr\, expand his chest, dream he inhales “empyrean air,” and 
utter his dondfrs and hlilzcns with doublc-Dutcli energy of lung. The 
Spaniard likes it not, for it hkes not him ; and he pulls his 'slouching 
hat an inch deeper down upon his brows, and cuddles himself still closer 
in the ample folds of his Castilian cloak. In short, nothing which is 
not English (the Hollander excepted) can withstand our English skies, 
and “ bate no jot of heart or hope.” 

You, then, who arc “native and to the manner born,” — to whom ill- 
health IS a part of your health, and despondency a part of your happi- 
ness, if you cannot remedy these ill-conditions, you may alleviate them : 
How? By exercise and temjierancc — temperance and exercise. Over- 
rest of the body is rust of its works. It was inhde to go and rest — reslj 
and go : if we indulge it with too much of the one, wc must look to 
find It incapable of inucli of tlie oilier. We were by Nature meant to 
be temperate, for she soon tHls us when we have transgressed her rules. 
We become intemperate — cat and drink too much, and counteract these 
by air and exercise little or none ; — she admonishes us, and we treat her 
advice with much about the same sort of reverence with which bad big 
boys hear a Sunday lecture from their grandmothers. We seem to^ 
make up our minds, with Horace, that wc were bom to drink and eat ; 
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m eat and drink accordingly, and soon learn that we were bom Axr 
iiomething more than thia — to know when we have had enough. Nature 
gave to us a vessel which will contain so much ; but we would pour 
into it more than it was made to hold ; it is full to the brim, but we are 
not contei^t — it must hold more 

Fill up the bowl, boy, till it overflows 
he does, and the ** somewhat too much** is spilt upon the groimd. We 
are just as extravagant w4th our stomachs, and when they refiise to be the 
mere vessels of over-juidulgence, wc wonder at their resentment of the in- 
juries we would do them, and are not satisfied with^their capacity. This is 
a lesson Which will be lost upon a man brutalized by his appetites, but 
to one who has not yet given up his reason, it is a hint which will “ give 
him pauae,^’ and he will make a right use of the admonishment : he will 
handsomely aclipowicdgc, like a convinced and sensible man, that he 
has been in error, and that he now believes that his stomach was fitted 
for such and such purposes, and no others ; — that it was not made to be 
the slop-pail of a tavern cuisine^ nor the trough of a sensual sty ; and 
he will .become temperate and considerate, and sit down at Nature’s 
Inble wilh an appetite under restraint — partaking cheerfully and mode- 
rately of its wholesome viaruU, but determined not to abuse her hospi- 
tality. Meanwhile the brute man will go on as before, and rather than 
not cat will prefer to be where he will be eaten. You, then, who would 
be vigorous, and live while you live, proportion well these two main 
ingreS^ts in the article healtli — temperance and exercise • then you 
may laugh at hypochondria, and wonder what it is, or remember what 
it v^as only as a IrightjJ^J^ dream out of which you are awakened : you 
may stare incredulously at Apothecaries* Hall — hear of “ Philip on Indi- 
gestion** without turning cold and feeling youv skin creep ; and look 
complacently on any other M D. rolling along in his Thubarb*coloured, 
large OTC-pill-box of a carriage without wincing, and feeling a spasm 
'here, a sinking there, and an uiidefmable dread every where. 

• But as all men will not listen to “the voice of the chai iner,*’ Tempe- 
rance, ** charm she never so wisely,” — as there are some who from 
mere ignorance — others from mere hcedlessness, will go on trying the 
strength of their constitutions till they have none to try longer — and 
others who will tiy the patience of Nature to the utmost stretch of 
endurance, — a w ord more to these and such these. The greater 
number of dyspeptics (who make your hypocKbndnacs) sin against 
their stomachs in pure innocence of bad intention ; they do not, with 
malice prepense, set about destroying themselves — they would not 
wilfully go to work to sap the ^undation of their constitutions, but they 
do their digestive organs all sorts of injuries, under a mistaken notion 
that they are conferri^ a favour upon them.^ I Irt^e been qvdetly 
wbsming two females over a luncheon of fruit, it is nw eleven o’<flock 
in the forenoon ; at nine this same morning they breakfasted, yet aorae- 
how th^ee large oranges and six apples, w^h half a pint of light wdne, 
have ‘‘ vanished from the glimpses of the /voon.** What, now, in the 
name of all that is moderate, could these young women wgnt with these 
sweets and sours — these cold and raw crudities, at this early hour of the 
day?— and these, too, upon a breakfast of tea and toast not half 
d^ested and distributed ? — This is the sort of undue indulgence which 
j^^plexea Nature herself, makes her pause in her work to wonder at the 
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pervemties of her grfmn«up spoiled ohildren* wd prevoket her reseiKl- 
xnent^which is terrible when oxvee she» begins to be angry with those 
with whotQ she was most affectionate, and to (hMtise those of whom she 
was most tender. 

As was said before — ^r habits are hypochondria«breedi|ig : we do 
not gife Nature fair play; and then when anything goes wrong with us, 
we throw the whole blatne on heic, and make it out mt.we are i}l-used. 
But this is a tncan and shabby shuffling out of the responsibility* which 
lies with ourselves, and ourselves only. Nature is '^a plain-deiuer with 
us ; let us be honest with her— not accuse her of Hiings of which she is 
innocci)^, nor attempt, by evasion and Bubornation of witi^|^, to carry 
ourselves clean out of court. , * 

Wc abuse our heads ^d stomachs : the one has too^uch to thiidc 
about, and tbe other to digest. The stomach resents jt, and the 
goes wrong : — or the brain is oppressed with thought and dire — T^ith 
money-inventing and money-circumventing, and^tlie stomacbtnnd itf 
fellow-workers rebel. ^ If a wheel of your watch is clogged and impeddC^ 
and performs its functions imperfectly, it avails little that the olhet^ 
wheels are clean and capable of their task ; the impediment ^ Ott^ in 
time, impedes the others, and the instrument us no longer accurate. The 
works which makes up that more wonderful piece of mechanism, Man* 
are as nicely adjusted, and depend as much as those of your watch upon 
the accuracy of movement of all ^le parts : every member must do its 
duty punctually, or t;||e uniformity *and one7iess of operation ceam^, and 
we may easily imagine what must follows 

Much eating and drinking, and no relaxation of the bow which will 
bear straining, but must not always be on Hit *Strain, are the exciting 
causes of our worst bodily and mental miseries. It is not too much to 
say, that nineteen-tjwentieths of the overcrowded population of this over- 
grown cit/are the authors of their own ailments ; the twentieth cpntent 
themselves with taking such as Nature sends them as their share of the 
infirmities which flesh is heir to,'* and do not wilfully add to that which 
already too much. The nineteenth scorn to live in this large metro- 
polis as if there was no way out of it. 'fhe few who have discovered that 
it has outlets, and bring back hourly nows of the health-giving viciniti^ 
spreading round' about it, — where the eye is daily freshened with an evor- 
verdant green — the lungs are purified with wholesome draughts of vital 
air unnifXed with the filthy exhalations of a town — the overboiling blood 
is cooled down to temperate, and its dow regulated by exercise— the pa«- / 
sions silenced by the silence of the placid fields sleeping in the suu;^ 
these spies into the Canaan of health aSe listened to with increduloui 
cars, and looked upon with unbelieving eyes. That they wear the red 
and white of h^th — eat with enjoyment, tuni what they eat to nutri- 
mch|— sleep wep^ar^fhetive in their daily business — have clear heSbdi^ 
and wholesome thoughts, these sicklings cannot deny ; — it must be i dif* 
ference of constitution whi^ makes them what they are— not^thetf 
change of bad air for good®-activity for sedentariness — circulaill!^ fer 
stagnation of the vital flood — sinews strengthened by exertion 
relaxed by inehion— legs put to the use for which they were huended* 
instead of being cramped up under desks and dining-tables Ull th^ 
ate too swollen for exercise, and too painful even for easy j^jq^era^ 
These healthy people axe so by accident of copautuUon; 
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ifOL inViiliiahle blegfehig, for which they allould tiiaiik God and their pru* 
dent fathers and mothers; but as for us, vrc are chiomcd men— born to 
bear the hardest and heaviest bifrdcns of life, and not bear them well ; 
we uie incnraWe — advice, though givesn gratii ^4 is thrown away upon 
iia— onr constitutions are not worth the priced of a box of fpiack pilK • 
let iiB go (III, then, in onr own oldVay- it is loo late to take to a new 
one: leave ns to oni inactive livcis atftl lungs which bcarc(dy play- - 
attempt not to awaken tis tiom our Icthaigy : if ;yon will hut let us alone, 
WT shall sleep (juietlv enough and want no tlu‘ui alone, 

then, by all meaiH i ^ ^ 

“ Leave them — leave them to lepose/’ 

But you who Ijre impaticiU of these misciies, apd w'ould he whole again, 
know that they aio not remediless — that the remedy is oven in your own 
possession, and that you may he jour own physician, though you will 
require aoihe small assistiinee from vour apothecai}. If vou have been 
Ifoo sedentary, eilliiu m voui busim’’-s, or in vt'ui* icla^alions fiom busi- 
refrain for a tiim* from the ou< , and h‘t the othei be of a more 
’ oictive lUlture. Going fiom your de‘-k to the theatie will not alleviate 
these complaints— nor v\ill passimr ftom >oui house to that of a friend, 
and there sitting down to cards and chc'^s; tlii‘se may amuse tlie mind, 
but they will Hot lighten, eledi, cIcmui, and Tim)\<ite the body. A con- 
gestion of the vital parts of \oui liauu* is not to be lemoved by lolling m 
a lum^ on u chair, Iiowom i much the hands inaj be employed, and the 
mind intcic*'t( (I. \o\i ma\ take “a man,’Mnit you aic all the wliile 
losing opc : you may m‘t tlu* “ «»dd tuck,” and “ (’omit all the honoms,” 
but there is a aaiint fehoWsheliind \onrthan, who is looking ovtT your 
'hand, and (hucklma* to tlnnk how (ompletily \jai are play me into hi^i 
hands, — liow soon his old tuck can dc'-poil yon ot your odd tjiick,- how 
easily he cull turn yoiii hoiioui^ into po^tlinmous ones. Ijcavi , tlun, 
these scdentaiy occupations, and instead of c ounting cards (*onnt mile- 
stones: eight of these (taking whuh \mi will, — those vshirli raiigi 
thcmselvcb iii lines dating lioin “ The Stiindaid in (kirnhill,” or thosj: 
which take then station at jwojiei distances “ l’'ioin thi^ Spot where 
Hicks's Hall fonneih stood,’") — will do you more vital good than all 
the honours winch Hoyle ever wot of^ — than all the pawns which Phi- 
lidor ever ])crple\e(l his ingenious btains about. 

If you lia\e “ loved, not wisdy, but too wcll,^ the ydeasures of the 
table, love tlum l^owci your diet- but tiot too low**: a little coal 

properly thrown on a fire keeps it hum mg ; a bushel puts it out: there 
IS a jncdiiim rneasuie betw(*ein(l handfiill and a bkuttlefull. Remember 
that it is the (piautity, not tlic (piality of fond that makes it indigestible. 
A mkn with n pretl\ good «itimiadi might pailake moderately of marbles, 
and live; but it he swallowed Imgsfidl at a‘ he might rea- 
sonably expect a fit of indigestion. Reyni^refc, the witty authoi of the 
.d/ma7iuo& dc* (h)tnna7Hls, haspiopeily clu^actcriseQ a fit of indigestion 
as the •‘remoisc of a guilty stomach ” A man with a temperate appetite 
ddtes not know that he has such a thing as a stomach, except when he 
rdreivea a nhdge from a neighboiu’s elbow in it ; or, which is much 
tncii^ pleasant, when he com])iacenlly smooths down his waistcoat after 
a dinner which pleased him, and pats its ]H)cket8 with a feeling of the 
for a bcflyftdl. Eat little, then. You are not, like the boa cun- 
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Btnclcir^ obli^d ^ bolt a buffalo at a saeal» or go witbt>Ht a at all 
for want of a pantw “ A dog is Visei thaa ihat, w4 wbf-n V* W 
enough, will carefully bury tbc retnamdcr tjf fea jpmt for the uext^ajr. 
la Towler to hav^e better of the absfemiou* %hm Tomhifts ? 

If }ou have indulged \n put;atip 3 ta throttle deep,** not at once 
turn down jjmii glass, but be rasmUte m having where it 

was thrice filled You will nnss for a fevydaye your daning atinraWt; 
hut > our constitution, meanwhile, having lightened the hold, th^ 
ballast having shifted, but not so a# to put the vessel out of aU tri^ 
will then discover for herself vtheio*^it is and wil! begin. 

uwa repaiib , - il the^e la a ])lan1v spiling, oi a scam startedi willsebti^ 
the one, stop the otlirr, and restore the vesbfl tO sea-wOUMttca^. 

Kt(p tiu mind ilueciful, if you can, and utiplojcdj, wliKch j^on' |d»^y. 
A vacant mind, like a bill lu paal 6mtut, may be invmtisit ''plliougn id 
til It state , but it depends upon the filling up eic “ the third wding ** a$ 
to what it will turn out Do 3011 love reading Read works ^ huiYiodr 
la piefcreuOt to those of seimubiuss, siuh ris iliu novels of PJeldin 
and Smollett, hcoti, E(lt»e\\oitli, Bulwei, and Galt These wntora 
^lvc you moie cluulul vuws ot hk — the two first especially^ 
have not looked nitu 1 ulding siiue \nii wui a boy» (and where m the 
man who, as ahoy, did not uad lorn louts there is aometluTlg in 
mete (iHsociation which will uc ill the kilin^s oi that hafipiest jictiod of 
lite, and iL is haul li tlidc is not some ptssagt ot the past, winch, cmly 
to rerrember, is like living youth over d^ain It 3011 once begin ^ laugh, 
farewell, for that htfto h3]>()(hoiidin Avoid (vui a Parthian (A^tice at 
past inipn ssions oi a iiamful iiaturt Do not dwell long on old gjievaiK es, 
eien if they will aUrt up airani, ind, like RohaidN victims, repass m 
nulaiuholy ptocewon 1 a t them ‘‘come like shadowb so depart 

(nil bodil) eyes are gii<*ii that wi 111113 look before us , — 110310, our mental 
c3csight, inclines bs to look foiw ucl Ihcic is no turtlui use lu being 
mindful of the yiast than as it mikes 11s c iieiul ot the future Avoid 
luininatiou leave “ olKWing the tud of swid and bitter’’ to four- 
footed creatiircb, the} haii nolhiiig elst to ih), and can tiini it to some 
account Lven in vour juo^us^ to com iJi 'icc im , some old moustei, 
bred and boiu of the decease, will stut up liiuhteii >ou hack; but 
nothing Will so onettuilK Mibdue it a^ tins v(i\ simple exomems-^ 
hail lU rise with a Ik 11 1\ “ pooh, pooh’” and a bundled to^ one but 
it tin ns tail* But, be to; e all thincs, avoid lu sh occasions for mental 
discpuef IjCt the actions of the diy la such as will beai leview oiitiijb 
pillow at night 113011 hue done a wioiig an\ w he 1 e, c ithei tfaougbi^ 
Ik-SsR oi fiom passion, set it right — if Ji^bsible — if 30U cannot^ gtl letleit 
atone for it bv dging good in some other (piaitcr It is the iiipuW— ^ 
the intention — i|ot the miro value and amount of the good 30U raey dev 
which lb the ihil^ . it the thought that 30U aie not so much engrossed 
by ymuself ind yotir own afflictions but that 3011 can still symp^blse 
with others, vvliich ehall make you rich inched CncouragixiUaritv m 
thought, word, and deed ^f you can once forget 3 ourself 
abroad upon the world, not as a mtre idle speculatoi upon 
of 30UT fcllpw*n^^9 hut as a paiticipator in tliem,j^ou va|U 
your own cares and miseiies in the cares and miserws of ojth^t M&ye 
all besides to heaven. # P* W* 

■ ■ -J Ugjiaj 
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KING LEAR, AS SHAKSPEARE WROTE IT.” 


The larioHiagc of this siiblimest of tragedies, which, for a hundred and 
fifty years and upwards, has been iiupudently supjdantcd h\ the igno- 
rant trash of lyir. Poet-Laureate Tate, was restored to the stage^n 
the 2drd of May, by the most accomplished, of our living actors, lie 
has thus in some sort redeemed the disgraces of the ])la\ers his ])rede- 
cessoTs — these harlotry players,” as Mrs. Quickly calls them - who 
had preferred a vulgar and Impudent “huswife” to th.it niuhi* whose 
beauty and whose dowry is exhaustlcss, and who never fails to confer 
wealth, power, and underatandiiig, in return for ilevotioii paid lici. 

We must be very guarded, however, in the praise wt‘ bestow on 
Mr. Mucready.' He deserves much, but not all'wc could desire to have 
offered him. What he has restored is, indeed, the unalloyed hiugiuige 
and sevcjce paissimi of Shakapeaie ; but he has not restored all. Ite has 
donetmmh; but he has left much undone. He has uiven us l^car in 
hi» grandest and most appalling aspect; but be domed Inni to ns in 
tliat]^hi^ would have toucJied our hcaits most nearly, and moved most 
sen^Iy our pity. ' Ah! Mr. Macready, why did/you omit the Fool? 
We must remonstrate with you strongly jui lhi-» point, as uc will not lie 
chary of our praise in others. The Fool is one of llic niotet vvoinleiful 
creations of the genius of Sliakspcarc. Tin* ]netiu*e of Ins cpuck and 
pregnaDit sarcasm, of hi> loving (levotipn, of lub acute sensibility, of his 
despairing mirth, ol‘ his hearthroken hilcine — conft?islc(l with the rigid 
sublimity of Lear’s buffering, with the Inme desolation of J.icai’s sorrow, 
with the>ast and outspread image of !j(*ar’s miidne^^s — is the noblest 
thought that ever entered into the heail and nnnd man. Noi is it a 
noble thought merely* it is for action — for representation ; necessary to 
the audience as tears arc to an overednuged iicarl — TieeebsaT\ to Lear 
himself^ as the recollection of his kingdom, or as the worn and faded 
gai’mentB of his power. We wull take leave to say, that Sliakspeare 
would as soon have consented to the banishment of Lcai fiorn tlie tra- 
gedy, as to the banishment of his Fool. We can fant'y him, wlnh* plan- 
ning the immortal work, feeling suddenly, with tlie instinct of his divine 
genius, that its gigantic sorrow^s could never be piesentcd on the stage 
without a suffering too frightful, a sublimity too louiote, a grandeur too 
tcrrihle-^unlcss relieved by quiet pathos, and in some way brought 
home to the a\»pTehensions of the audience by homely and familiar 
illustration. At such a moment that Fool rose to his mind, and not till 
then could he have con tempi atei his marvellous work in the greatness 
and the beauty of its final completion. Cumpkte without him the tra- 
gedy can never be. Sec how inextricably he is interwoven with Lear. 
What is it that immecliately stirs the rage of w^f Goiieril? A 
rqKirt that her favvoiirite gentlemati had been struck by her father, for 
chiding of his Fool” — for chiding the only .being that seems truly dear 
and nec^sary to Lear's sight after the fatm' division of his kingdom. 
Remember the questions, “ Where’s m) knave — my fool ? Go you and 
call my fool ♦ntheti^’' “Where’s my fool? ho ! I think the wwld’s 
asleep.” “But wh^e’s my fool? I have not seen him these two days.” 
And, oh ! remember the reply that is giv'cn — read it, if you can, without 
tears : Since my young latly’s going into France, Sir, the fool hath 

much pined away.” **No more of that!” interrupts the impatient 
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king, with ill-repressed emotion, 1 have noied if welV^ Words cannot 
go beyond this ; and it lets ns into a secret comer of his heart, which 
were closed without it. We see him still cliriging to the memory of her 
who was used to be his best object, the argument of his praise, balm of 
his age, “most best, most dearest,’* We see that hia love for the Fool w 
sii^sociatcd With (hinlclia, who was kind to the poor hoy, and for the loss ot 
whom he })incs awav. Wc aic prepared for that nuist touching ipiestion 
when ihc Fool enters, flinging, in the hectic merriment of despair, his 
coxcomb at K(‘nt, “■ IIpxv now, my piett^ kna\c? JJoiv (hst ifumV^ 
And wc are still hetter prepared for the sublime patlios of the close, 
when l^car, bending over the dead body of all ho had left to h)v'e upon 
the earth, oonnccts with her the menniry of that other gentle, faithful, 
and loving being who had passed fioin Ins side — unites, In that moment 
of iinal agony, liietw'o licarU which had hcen broken in his acrvice~and 
exclaims, “ And my poor fool is hanged These arc beauties, it may 
be said, too subtle for the stage: wc might admit this, were the'cha- 
raetei and introdiictimi of the Fool ileperidcnt solely upon such as these, 
lint it I*! evident that lliis is not so , that, on the contrary, jthe Fool in 
mean I to play a material pail hclore the andieuce-^to point home to 
them the wandering sul)liimt\ of Leai to relieve their aching hearts 
and “ lightened biea«5t-> ” liom the o\cr-in tensity of his eomiws, while 
he brings withal yet moi(‘ closely to then apprehensions (without 
dangei to tbeir owm^ wits) las mighty sense oi suflmng, his sublimity 
of nnagination. With this, loo, he plays iinotlici part, ^^rk his 
intmise efforts, while despair is stiuggling with hih jests, to bring Lear 
back to reiisoii. Every word he utters probes to the (pimk, •‘This is 
not altogether fool, my loid,” says Kent. “You more knave than 
fool,” says (Joneiil, “fl'llowyiui master* ” Mark how he turns upon 
thal fiendish daughter with the courage of a fcailess love, — follow him 
through the next scene wilh Lear, w hem they are alone, and the thought 
of Coi della rises — “I did her wrong;” — see bow Ins thrilling sarca^ms 
turn the liuig at last towards the recovery of his kingdom- to take it 
again perforce ! ” Mark throughout the whole of the scenes, up to the 
end of the second act, with what despciate cflorts lie piirsucs this pur* 
pose, reminding Lcai, when he seeks Regan, that “ winter s not gone 
yet,” and threatening Kent (in a speech ]negnaiit with humane wisdom 
and striking pathos) to set him “to school to an ant, to teach him 
there's no lahoiiimg in the winter.” Is this not an integral portion of 
the play? — can the play be really acted without this? Why, the Fool 
should he restored, if only to allow th^, actor of Lear to give due effect 
to those little wordt. (so grand, so touching, so familiarly sublime) when, 
at the end of the second act, in the cffoit ot hewiUlering passion with 
which he strived to biitst through the phalanx of ania^tcd fioiTors that 
have closed him round, he feels that he has shaken his mighty intellect, 
and suddenly exclaims, “ 0, Fool, I shall go mad * ” We can take no 
rant of sclf-uphi aiding to «(Cipply the place of tins. Let us pursue the 
poor knave a few ste])s farlhei- One half of his work is done now, Fhe 
worst is certain— -he cannot recall it — he can oi4y soothe it; Mark 
how he does this: Kent asks who is with Lear iathe storm? He is 
answered — 

“ None but the Fool, who labours to outjest 
His hojfrt-Btruck injunes;’^ 
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He is silent with emotion when he hears this, and turns off from the 
subject in self-relief, lie thought then, we warrant, of what the poor 
Fool liad said to him before — 

“ That, Sir, which serrcs and seeks for gain. 

And follows but for form, 

Will pmtk when it begins to raui, 

And leave thee in llie storm ! 

Ah, there was no gain in tlie Fool’s seeking — but he had it nevertheless, 
“ IIow dost, my boy-^art cold ? I am cold myself.” “Poor fool and knave, 
I liavc one part in luy licart that's sorry yet for thee.” Wc remember 
on fir§t reaching this scene — wliere tlie suffering of Jjcar had seemed to 
u« too dreadfi^, too rigid, jtoO potent in its intellectual biibhinity, too 
nearly allied the tlmiKder^ and the lightnings of the old heavens 
above Ixim, tt^jnspire any feeling but tlikt of intense a^ve — that the relief 
of tc^' aa<!W'c fancied the atfruggling and soothing pathos of the 
Foolfp voice renihiding his master that he must 
% o' > ” Make content with his fortunes fit, 

For |jic rain Iftiineth every day ” — 

und co^tld almost heat tJyB answer of Lear, subdued to a more gentle sense 
of sutfKring, ' TlAe, my gopd boy ! Tliib is indeed to sootlic and aeive. 
Fancy him again ^yhen the fit moic violent!} letiuns, and Lear throws 
off “ his lendiugfl,^' bidding them coijic unbutton thcre—fancy him, as 
we have had it dcsciibed liy one of llic best of living writeis, ‘‘ throw- 
ing himself nuo his masters aims lo sta} tlu ir fury, looking up in his 
eoujitenauoo with C}es tliat would fam ujipear as if they wcjit not,” 
uttciing that jiathetjc enlicatv Piithee, iiuncle, be contented.” But 
he will not be contented — so the Fool’s office draws to a close, Wc see 
him for tlic last time in the ho\el. Hi© effoits to soothe Lear’s inj lines 
into quiet have failed — he is striving again to ‘‘outjest” them. He 
liuniours Ills madness that he may diveit and ila//le it. lie assists liirn 
in the arraignment of Goiieiil, that lie may distract him by saimg to the 
fancied she-wolf “ Ciy yon ineicy, I took you for a joint-stool.” The^; 
are tlie last words he niters — wc aie to fancy his task utterly done, and 
himself pining away with sorrow. Wc hear of him no more till wc hear 
tliat suhliiue touch of pathos ovei the dead body of the hanged Cordelia, 
Such is tlie Fool, banished from the tiagedy of Lear. We iiiiifst again 
ask you, Mi. Macieady, w hy did you banish him? We can admit of no 
excuses. You will urge, pei haps, the difficulty of finding an actor fit for 
it — one that should speak no moie’fhan is set down for him? Mr. 
Blanchard might have been schooled to atte,m])t it, and the attempt was 
at all events wmrth making. You will say, ])cihaps, that his introduction 
must necessarily have kcjit Lcai ’s madness longe^ before the audience, 
that it is dwelt upon too long as it is, and that the scene in the hovel 
must be dispensed wdih ? Wc deny tins — ^we say that the transpositions 
you arc obliged to make fiom that scene aic badly made, and would 
occupy little more time if they fell in llieir proper yd ace — wc say that 
tliat change of scene is even necessaiy for the obvioqs change that has 
occurred in the character of Lears suffering — we say that, though you 
have a right to abSdgc, you have no right to* omit or transpose — and 
finally wc say that, with your well-known Jove for Shakspeare, your flt- 
lieaa to appieciate his genius in its subtlest as well as its grandest shapes, 
and jour absolute power of ordering w’liat restorations you pleased on 
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the late occasion, it was unworthy of you to stop wliere you di<], when, to 
realize Shakspeare’s divine purp^iso, you should at all risks have dared 
to advance farther. Betterton did not cut out the Fool — he acted it 
“ as Mr. Sliakspeare wrote it/’ sa)s the proiupter Downes. This was 
in 1663, when yet a young man. IIis more mature experience con - 
firmed tlie jiropriety of this,^ for w'e find him again acting it “ as Mr, 
Shak^peare wrote it ” in 1671'— and we know that Lear was considered 
one of his great, chaiactcrs. Ten yeni*s jiificr the last date Tate published 
his disgusting version, ai^d this was adopted successively hy^Boheinc, by 
Quin, b} Bootli, by Ijariy, by p^arrick^^by Henderson, hy^Kcmble, by 
Kcaii. • . ' , * 

This brings us to the most grateful part of our task— the cfohsideratiou 
of what Ml. Macieady has dg^ie. By sufTerij^g ti(>thuig^lJ^t^.^b 
to he spoken, he has confer! ed a' real serVice on literi3^^e,*ai\d.*ph the 
stage ; and hj his ^performance, uiumestionably, he*Tiai added' a^^cat 
lustre to his professional reputatlqii. ^Ve wish* he w^oii^ by 

leslonng the Fool! Mcainvhile, let lis endeavour to give'tpi 
tliaiiks he has alrca<l) deserved. What a^profession Is tJbAt,,ojf a • 

A man of intellect, iinnginatioii, and passion shall devotfflhiiUBeifcfdr 
years to the study of such h eharaelcT as Lcar-^shall refuse to act it till 
his poweis seem sufficiently inature<l for thC executidrt of his ovSia coH'^ 
ception- -shall approach it evcfi then with nervous -^iffidence, with the 
mod c.sty, though with the comcitaisnrss, of genius, — and shall he told, 
the following inornfii^Jl in the space of a dozen lines, by one of the public 
instiuctors, on whose poor lines thousands are etnitcnt to wail, that 
ically they could not c’^tend a]»plause to the pcilonnance, though it was 
very creditable, and w^as, “Ilowe^er,” foi the aetor’ij “beiiefit.” So 
hel])lcss and c\])osed*is even such a man lo the little curs, “Tray* 
Blanch, or Sweetheart ” — so may they all haik at him — so, from the 
security of anonymous writing and large chculalinn, “dunces may be 
ciitic.s, cow'ards valiant, and a])]iicnticos irenf l(‘nien ! ” Now we take 
leave to say thett, considered all in all, Mr. JMaeivady’s was a very 
great and remarkable pciformanre, a iierfoimanee. that in the “ getting 
and giving” days (and tliey are not long past), in the days of be- 
Rosciusing and bcpraisiiig, might have made ten reputations and even 
then liave left a little, in.^truelion to sjiare for th(* enlightenment of 
“ critics.” Tt w'as evident in the \eiv first scone with what care it had 
been studied. Theic wu\s something beyond tlic turbulent grcatu<»s, 
the ro^al impatienee, of l.earf-^there. was sonicthnig to redeem him 
from his treatment of Cordelia. Thai bewildoicd pause after giving his 
“ father’s heart” aw'ay — the huiry yel hesitation of his manner as he 
told them to “ Call France. WHio stirs? Call Burgundy ” — were mas- 
terly strokes, heightening touches of light from a master’s pencil. We 
saw at once how much consideration he needed — how much pity — ^of 
how little of himself he was indeed the master — how crushing and irre- 
pressible was the strength of his sharp impatience. In the various 
jiassion of the great scene that follows, he filled tlic stage arouud him 
w^ith true and appalling touches of nature. The. uncertainty of “ Are you 
our daughter ?” was hideous and dreamlike — ^et si^assedby the sublime 
familiarity of the “ Does any one here know iner^ where' the questions 
that followed in wondering succession were not swayed between the ^effect 
of sarcasm and bitterness, but seemed hovering over the very brink of 
an opening gulph of madness! If Mr. Macready’s pt^rformance had 
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dotted with those questiontt* 'wc sliould have been left witli sufficient 
assiiraiiccof his power to c]iihb with tlie sublime heights of Lear’s pas- 
sion. But it did not close htere. Throughout; the scene he did gradually 
ascend through all it& mtger, of impatience, of 

turbulent assertiplt, mighty ^icf^till on his knees, with 

arms upiaised an4,h^ thrown agonies of the 
Curse burst from hij4 of suHeiing and 

anguish. It was 'tttibtmiel^*^vyn 3Bo'\xpl(]^n of rage — no 

impetuous aiiathema of hatc-^ho hr, Qonvulsitte |)^i5ng out of ])as* 

ttion : cverjfr Word seemed t6 haVp wroqg^ Its^passage from a In aiL that 
was brcal^ngJin tne effint, whfte themn^gqsdf lo?e% which tho hoirors 
of the duj^e^arie invoked %ceniod to come trom*his choldug^uttcraupc as if 
laden wW|;|p^AsscR^iadoijStt unextinguishi|J)iQv 0 vcn then. ' That this was 
in w .Shakspea^ h evident frqm the construction of the 

returns iihn^jtUatcly after ,;thc cm sc with his 
hot letirs.;' l\ irpiy he* ncccstary for the 
31 ' aud^he effect ?ff lliq scene to Iniuspose this — but wc 
all events, %e shoolcl soy Mr. Mac rcadv 
wag^oiti^OT ttheddlfcig tliosc teais on the arm >i‘ Albanv — tbongh his 
brcl#g to oAer his liorscs, to toll (ii>ncid that ^hc licti, and 

to r^^ to tht^^^*%iottt 8in0ii fault ’ of Conlclja, wovS all in rhe highest 
tttyle of 'tlie art, inj^it^ extrchics of ginndcni and pathos 

The terTifi(? ttCSl^ne of the second act, thouuli full of nuistcily touches, 
was not sustained witli suih equal pnvvei . he stnggeuil oceasioiially 
with ^‘uneasy steps’ inuhT the vast weight of its sujiprc^scd emotion. 
Desolation did not aenn to have closed him complete ly round, his agony 
W'ae not fifll, th^e smned room for vet gieatci aflhctions, hi; foie tlic 
copchulmg speech burst foith in its dim urnndcMi of tliieatencd vcri* 
geance. Yet wc must mention one or two of its redeeming passages. 
These were of the highest kind* among them weie liis self-ijeTsiiaiJing 
■utterance of the wmds “llvstcrica ]»assio ’ — his anxious and tearful 
tenderness to Regan — and the elevated grandt'ui of his appeal to the 
heavens. But, surpassing these, were Jm ten ihly-Mijqnessed cirorls, 
his pauses, his lelnetnnf pangs of ])assion, in the spcceh, “ I will not 
trouble thee, my child ! ” — and exceeding the whole, as wc thought, in 
deep simplicity, as well as agony of patho^^, w’as that noble conception ot 
shame, as he htd his fare on the arm of Cioneiil, and said — 

“ 1 11 go with thee. 

Thy fifty >ot cloth double live-and- twenty. 

And Hum art twice her love.’* 

The storm acenes disappointed ns; wc suppose they must ahvays do 
so. The poverty ot tlic scene itself must hauiss the efloits of the actor; 
he may feel as though lie wanted a part of Jus “great aigiiment” — as 
though he could him self out-talk the, thunder. We know not whether it 
was out of some siirh feeling, but Mr. Macicady’s entrance in the scene 
whcie he bids the wind to crack its cheeks, the thunder to rumble its 
bellyfull, and the lightning to singe ins white head, was well nigh as 
tame as the mimic inachinerv of these elements. It wanted tumultuous 
extravagance — a pietyumtmal cast of wildness. Physical distress was 
altogether, throuuhoul these scenes, ns evident as intellectual grandeur. 
Wc cannot think that this should be bo. If the distress of Lear in the 
tttorm were given adequately on the st^e, even in one passage, as mere 
distress alone, we do not think the audience could bear it. Wc are sure 
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Sbafepearc did not intend that. Owe semseof Lear’s physical sufferings 
merges into the sense of his passion and his sublime imagination. Of 
the condition of his imtward maavre thirfk^nnt— vc reject it, even as 
himself rejects it. -We ix ish^ Mr,, Lamk ^ m jsaid, in a pgper 
of iinpaj alleled beau^> tp see the mijnd^nf jt^ar feel our- 

selves within it, stitaiheduiJth^hjLthf^^mp^^ tlw c^mbles him to 
haffle the malice of or have bad Mr. 

IMacread) ,sM‘es mor^ rigid "wd inipllectual 

grandeur, a«d^ith'ld|5a 'The" senses of .-Leat; cbuld never 

have kept together up to .biB^^s^,ting ^th Kdgat,ha(]L they''b<^ Bhakear^ 
by such throes* of senwbifity^and saffering^ Lanva iT^n, sinned 
against than juiuhing” vyas over-weak in pathos li«W 
all to thy two datightes|r»?’Vwaiited force, 

fancy. While make Hjjs^e'llhiect&ni, howeverj^ that 

in these scenes notice passages w^e mvemwilh aifesrexpliew^^a^' 
almost pel feet/ as^the^ie muambmice »F the ** 

— mid tlint in- the last >aTid grandest scene of 14 iki 
M l. M*ir ready touched some of the nobl^' stiingkwi^i^^ 

Ills action v^itll tlie tlowcrs rs he entered 

bosom and distnbiuiug lUein around, as if m life and 

ofpicesmg bis soldicTfe, was exquisitely cojftceived aWlWtie;'.. Wtt b*tve 
some doubt in our niiuds as to'riie inopnety of his/'^eyy inctr a'^king/* 
and the subsocpient assertions of his lank. Had l4CaOiotdiscoV^d) in ' 
the midst of the u]>turucd i u lies of his mind, n conbcioiiRncss of gthudeur 
bcjfoic which all kingly conditions were as nothing ? Would not all re- 
currences to his old state aftei that be humbling, not exalting? **Whm 
! do stare, sec how tbe subject (piakcs Is not thia^etrillic derision? 
Wlicn lie leroveih In {^senses, he never once adverts to his rank or Jcing- 
<lorn. Coidelia is ail lii*^ rare. The (ires of suffering have purged and 
clean.'icd Ins sou] . Wlien Cm dclia and the physician tell him of his own 
kingdom,*’ and, unaware ot the change, are careful to address linii as 
youi Inghnet-s,” lie tuins a^de and piays them not to abuse him. 

Tbe tv^o last great hrenes— the iteognition of Coidelia, and the 
death — wcic inexpressibly aficctiiig, and were received with the truest and 
most touching of ail tributes — tears. We have left ourselves little space 
to advert to tlieiii ; but wi' must mention t]ie CAlremc beauty of his 
“ Pray, do not mock nie^” — tire eager agony of pleasure and pain in 
Pc 3 our tears wet '' ’ —the lienit-loiielung lenderncss and bairn of the 
“ Forget and foigive.” That single hne to the Physrcian, 1 fear I am 
not in my )jcrfeel mind,'’ was a world of foregone mis(‘r}^ and future 
hopelessness; — uolhing could go bevond it. Its sireakcr bad, indeed, 
nothing lelt but to die. Wc wondeied not tliat he then asked for 
poison. All the sorrow that ensues is well, and as i1 should he — even 
to the hanging of Cordelia Mr. Macreudy’s repic^enlation of the father 
in the last scene, broken down to his last ilespairing siniggle^hia heart 
swelling gradually upwards till it bursts in that la.et sigh, completed the 
most pertect ])icture that the actors ol our present time have dared to 
render us of the tragedy of King Lear.” Wc beg to thank' Mr. 
Macrcadv'for it most coulially — to admire, most jwncerely, the modesty 
of the few woids he addressed to the audiened at the close-— and to 
exhoit him, should he act this great character next season, as wd’tmst 
he will, under more favouring auspices/fo restore the FooL 
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DiVerRions pTvme*^l{aMJRbiid ProftpectK — ncrr>ps at Li»T)on — ^Tlie two London 
ColU‘gc*s— T]ie Case of Mr Oec-^-Tlie New Sabbath Mill— Alterative ArrangO- 
luents— An Kiiuivocal MAi’tyr — Oxford Instigation, &q, 

Div^rsioRs DivFRSB.—rTnK iiast mont^ lias been full of gaieties; 
yet, we shbultl say.ialjicr courtly go-ieties tl<*in i^eneral gaiety. Their 
Majesties, hWe bctm^nuich in\toun; and levees, drawing-rooms, dimieis, 
and balls iiav^^iftiide thcwjjilk of St. James’s rii^with glee and festivity, 
while tbc Jiavc been tleyoted |p reviews and ins])ccU(nis. The 

playb.pi\ 3 Bes^bave been^honoured by tbp prcbcnce of their Mujestics ; and 
the honoured the Oper% the Ancient Music, and the Anni- 

verfAijlJdottci^rt of tlic “ Sons of the Clergy,” with her presence. 

fin^iiv 3 ^cj)arties made any great sensation. Heanties 

Court, who aie destined t(‘ run their liright eaieer 
somo of, tlic beauties who have hceii on handioi t\\() 
or ihi^ Icast—Jmve got otl. 'Hie lelnni of Lord Ileitford 

and, the Jiiilie of D^evoashire to Kngland uill give an iiujictus to the gay 
world, and W'e piesninc the next month, notv\ ithstanrling the dingy supply 
of pie-arrangements in ihc ‘‘ Moiiung Ihisl,” uill'coinc out brilliantly. 

The DuwKgei Lad\ SalibhnrN has begun licr course of assemblies ; and 
Lady Maiisheld, taking otiici nights. Las made a similai beginning. 
There are idl soils of foicjgn phiNs and operas, to which all (he woild 
go, who, kecinng'pacc with tlie luaich of lulclicct, pictend to despise 
the English drama and native hilent, hecausc they chouse to pietcnd to 
uudeistand Ceinian, Iialiaii, and Fieneh. The Ojicra ovcrtlows — all 
Cheaps ide and the I’unlliv are cooped up in the pit, and even the wives 
of the ranfu//r liave boxes in order to show then breeding. 

Of all things 111 the woild keep us tiuni allcetation, lint of all things 
in the world just now' nothing is so difficult to he kept fiom ; the boobies 
and asses w hom one stes jierclied about the Opeia House, aficc ting 
taste, and even a knowledge of what they hear, are only equalled, as an 
exhibition,!)) the moie latioiuil monkeys of the Zoological Oaidens; 
w’hich little nasty animals, if it were nut for the ffitli and iiidclicaey of 
the exliihlUon, would affind iieaily as much amusement on the Sundays 
as the aflected ajics of gentility do on the Satiirda)s. 

Wo must say that ilie promenade oinalxiialtHs in the Regent’s Park 
on Sunday stiikes us to be as gieat a violulioii of dcconim as wc are 
quite sure it is of decency. The people who eiowd these Gardens on a 
Spnday have six other days in the week to go there — nobody less tlian 
ourselves would coiiiftciuincc any legislative measure which sliould puri- 
tanically cijirtail or hinder: the enjoyments of the working classes, who 
are doomed to labour six Says in the week and have only the seventh for 
relaxation ; but as all those exclusives who go to sec the elephant w^ash, 
and the monke) a play with one another on the Sabbath, have no occu- 
-patioii to hinder IherD^from visiting thQ5>e scenes^ of enliglitenment on 
Monday as well as Tuesday, oi Thursd^ay as rvell as Satuiday, we think 
the mere gratification of kvqmg ouf that class of persons who could 
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alone enjoy such beautiful exhibitions, and yvho arc not pprmlttcd to 
enter on the Sundays, ought not to induce the “ ladies and gentlemen’* 
to make so pointed a display. 

We have heard that Mr. Rogers, or Mr. Hook, or Mr. Somebody, jus- 
tifies this desecration because the wild beasts are preying animals ; but 
this is all unseemly mockery. . If the Gardens arc to be opened on the 
Sabbath, it should he for that ^esenription of persons who are unable to see 
the curiosities on any otlsor day ; for why should not Miss Snaggs, or Miss 
Baggs, or Miss Bodkin, have the advantage bf watching elephants bathe 
and monkeys flirt as well as the Buchosipi of Boublcchin or Lady Jemima 
Juicy ? We are as aristocratic in our feelings us our noigliboUTB^ and as 
anxious that the aristoiTacy should be upheld ; but we do say', that when 
all these giandcescan goto sec sights any dsy in thcMvpck, and their 
inferiors can only go to see them on one,' it is, to say ilifeicfiiMt ofit, had 
taste to make an ostentatious parade of needless Sabbath-breakingj^T^bich 
not only renders them coiispicuoufelybarelcss of sacred but 

excludes others from enjoj incuts of which, at no, other arc 

unable to partake. ' ’ 

Baii.-Roai) Prospk rs.— The world, at least the English wortd/aj)- 
pcais to he rail-njjul mad. Wc ha\c alrtady forewarned the eager 
spcculatois in tiains and tiains that thes may he extremely likely to burn 
then* lingers ; and the more w c hear of the clrcum^^tanccs connected witl^ 
these undei takings, the more stiongly we become confirmed in our 
o])iiiions respecting them. 

We believe — but w e are not certain (^en of ///o/,up to the present time 
- that tlic Maueheatcr and Lncipool lail-ioad “ 

hecaufcc the iio\ city lifts attiaetc<l an umiHial mimher of passengers, and 
l>eciUit'C the principal ]iait of the tiallie u])oii it at any tune is that of car- 
nages conveying men, women, and ehildrcn. It is notorious tliat the 
wear and tear of rail-ioads woikrd In hea^v vehicles is enormously c\- 
pcnsi\c; and wc aie quite eeiuiin that cten tin* Bristol lail-road — pigs 
being the piincipal coininodily to lie lorwarded tf> London— must be a 
failure. Of what caithl) advantage cun the Southamjilon rad-road be? 
What goods have we to leeeivcfiom Soollianqilon -* — liojis fiom Farn- 
hain, or again pigs fioiii llnmpshne ; hut wlmt is the influx or efflux of 
people into or out of the place itself?— the towns it is to pass near are 
few — none mamifactiiring towns — notu* }»hires of po])nlar lesort. 

But tins is not all. Let the speculations lie as advantageous as the 
projc(*tois wish them to he, is not some regard to he jiaiil to the welfare 
and convenience of the metropolis and its suburbs^ If these schemes, 
which have— -at least, some of them— secured the sanction of Parlia- 
ment, arc realieed, what turmoil and confusion, what mischief and misery, 
will ensue to London and its neighbourhood ! ^Thfsc Tail-rf>ads arc 
to run across the country at a height of eigliteen or twenty feet above the 
level of the lower grounds. The Bnstol via^ct is to come into Ijondon 
by the B romp ton road, and end at an ah hoiikc called the Hoop and Toy. 
In stretching away from tliib point, it will cut up and destroy all the 
agreeable residences and pretty gardens and grounds of the peaceable 
inhalntants of that thickly -peojded neighbourhood; and instead of a 
lawn or shrubbery', brought to perfection by the rare of years, at the 
back of liis villa, the owner or ten^t will have a huge wall, nearly aa 
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high as his house, brought, perhaps, close to his hack drawing-room 
W)ik1o\as, hi8 rest and quiet being, tliroughout the night and day, broken 
and tiislurbed by the roaring of steam-engines, the rattling of wheels, 
and, III the Bristol case, the squeaking of pigs. 

This ih not nil, no, nor half of the miscliiefs which must ensue. Not 
only ate those individuals, vhosc gardens and grounds are thus merci- 
lessly to lie cut up, to be outraged, but the public general! and peisons 
individually removed fi oin the actual miiftance, are to be more seiioiisly 
injuicd. Tins Btistol lail-road, nflci striking across through the iields 
and gardens between Knlhain and llaminersnnth, is to luit into Bronip- 
ton, and there stop. i\t this point of stoppage all the passenger^ — aye, 
pigs and all- — Iroin Bristol are to he shovelled off the high shelf, and 
left to get into town how they can. To this point, then, all the cabs, 
omnibuses, flys, ^ans, and caravans disposable for the ynirpose will 
repair, in ojder to leceivc the new niTivals; and fiom the “ending 
post” to Hyde Park Corner, the crowd and confusion will he such as 
to yeuder a residence in any part of Knightshridge, or those agreeable 
rows and terraces between it and town, utterly nu possible. So much 
for the Bnslol road. 'J'he Southainjitou will do t*oi another inlet into 
the metropolis exactly the baine, while the neighhoinhood of the Re- 
gent’s Park and the Hampstead Road will fail a Mi tnn the equally 
diabolical clfects of tluM iaduct (loxn llirminghauL Ah for the Greenwich 
affair, that ends on the other side of the watei ; and considering that to 
^"all civilr/ed iiersoiis in the ea]>ital, the diflieulty of getting to the Brick- 
layers' Arms, where it is to hegin, is just as gieat as getting to Green- 
wich altogether, it does not much signify,— tlic others do. 

A\’c arc pcifcetly aware that ])ijvate convenience ought to yield to the 
public good, and that, to use the w'ords of him whose words better ex- 
press all things than those of any other man, we must, to 

Bo a great ri«ht, do a little ivrong;” 

but, in the cases to wdiicli we aie now alluding, the great sacrifice of 
individual coiiNCuience renders it, not a piivate, hut a public question. 
If not only ten nr tw'euty thousand indhiduals aie injured and distressed 
by the election of these ahominalile nuisances, but the safety of the 
whole population is endangered by the crowding fioiii their “ends” to 
the (hlfeieui purls of town, it ceases to he either a piivate evil or a little 
wiong. We should not speak so sti on gly on a subject which we con- 
sidci to he of the highest importance to the people of Ijondon, if w'e 
wx'rc not piepareil to suggest a qualification of the c\il which we think 
might most leasonahly he ado])tO(l. Instead of having tin ce or four of 
the‘»c rail-roads — it lail-roads theie must he —all entering London at 
dilfereiit points, let all tlu* lad-rnada unite at a given distance from town 
— the Western, the Sonthanqiton, the Biiatof, the Birmingham— all 
might he brought together, by a very little trouble, at three or four 
miles fioin the meliofiolis^Then let the one rail-road entrance to town 
serve for ali thi’ roads, aiSrhring that to a ])oint at winch, from local 
circnmstsinces, no mischief could be done in any degree comparable with 
that winch must inevitably be derived fiom the cutting up and destroy- 
ing valuable piopeity and ihickly-studdetl, houses lu those of the suburbs 
to which we have just alluded. 

^flupposing that the roads, having m^t at some distance from town, could. 
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when combined, or rather reduced to onc,pa8« eomewhcrc at the back of 
the ]le|ii;ent’8 Park, and so enter town by Maiden Lane and the Copen- 
hagen Fields, to the end of Gray^s Inn Lane. At this point, merchandize 
of all sorts would find its way easily into the city. There are no houses, 
or certainly very few, in the line of vray; and the diverging loads at 
King's Cross would carry off the vanons carnages necessary for the 
transport of passengers in almost every tlircetion essential to their con- 
venience. 

It really is worth eoiisideiation. Tlie experiment has never yet been 
tiled of Inning sevna! sueli rad-ioads as appi caches to a great citjr; 
and alflioiigh the projectors may be armed witli Parliamentary authority 
to earrv iheir most promising schemes into execution, they ought, most 
assuredly, to pause befoie they do an injury W'iiich, grievous as it Rocnis 
it is likely to be, will, when done, be irretrievable. 

Tufc KrMiiLiis, — It was said some time ago that Charles Kemble 
had actually armed in this count ly with Mrs. Butler, his daughter — 
there is not one word of truth in this report — tlicy arc still in Alherica, 
and, from wdiat we heai , continue their attnction so powerfully* that 
their anticipated ])rufitB are not rated at less than BOOO/. pci* auntitn, 
for three 5 ears to come, if tliey ehoosc to slay in the United — or, as it 
ap]iears, the pohtioally Dis-nnited — Slalc'=? so long. We admit that m 
ptoti acted a residence in such a cmintiy must he not over-agreeable. 
Yet, when a pill is so udmirahly gilt, it may be ])nidcnt, and perhaps 
not fjujtc so disagieeable, to swallow lU ft should appear, if these ac!- 
eonnls he tine, that Mr. Butler is xciy mnch of onr opinion, for lie con- 
sents to follow the c\am])le of certain lords and gentlemen who have pie- 
ceded liirn, and allows his wife to continue her ]uufcssional exertions. 
We aie very glad he does, for ])erha])s lie may, under all < jrcnmstances, 
not ohject to let us ha\e one ]ieep at her when she leturns to Kngland. 
Tliiee yeuih is a long period to look forxiard to, xit time flies; and when 
she returns she perhaparnay act upon a sort of "JVmtine pnnciplc — for 
the henefil of the siuvivors, Wc sincerely hojie ."he is as coniforlahle a.s 
she deserves to he, and that her happiness as a wife maybe proportionate 
to hci excellence as a daughter. 

TIj'.rofs at Li«*noN. -There has been, what may he ealleil, a“ blow- 
up” (ynir puh'rro) at Jjisbon, between t\vo\ei v conHidcrahle persons. Sir 
John Milley Doyle, K C B., &r. &c. &c., aiul (huieral Baron, K.T.S. 
Nothing can moie dearly oxlnlnt tlie sort of dist jjihne and arrangement 
and feeling which exist in thi' arm} of Don Pedro than the fhrpome which 
has taken plare. 

We cannot give all the correapoudence, hut an outline of the affair 
will suffice. 

Some reports of an unpleasant nature having hemi circulated as to the 
mode in wdiieh General Bacon, K T.S., (sM^in-law of the late Tifidy 
Oxfoid,) had disposed of some booty taken b^ic troops under his com- 
mand at Vallonga, Sir John Millcy Do}lc undertook, as a friend of 
General Bacon, to write to him to lell him of those reports, he, Milley, 
being a confidential aid-de-camp of Don i*edio, and a person supposed 
to stand very well with the ex-Kmperor. 

Bacon answered this communication by denying the truth of the 
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statement ; bnt this letter soiyiehow did not get to Sir Milled m tinie to 
be answered before Bacon sent him a message by'Ca])tain Wakefield. 

Milley, however, refused to meet Bacon till he had cleared his cha- 
rn(‘ter fiom the charges which the said Milley had previously told him 
he did not believe; ii})on which Bacon, K.T.S., wrote the following 
brief hut pithy epistle ; — 

Alcantara, April 28, 1834. 

You are a dirty, cowardly, backbiting, infamous scoundrel: and if you 
dale retrieve your lost character, >uu will make your appointment with C apt. 
Wakelield to-inorrow morning at nine* o'clock; if not, I shall not WTitc lo 
you, to consider ) ourself horsewhipped, but I will apply the end to ^ic most 
vuhxerublo part of your disgraceful and dishonourable person. 

fSigiied) “ A. Bacon. 

“To Sir John M. Doyle. K.C.B.*’ 

Sir Milley, liow^cver, was not to be moved by such sweet words, and 
continued to decline any meeting, and the correspondence finished with 
tliis letter of Sir Millcy’s: — 

“ 8, Rua das Neccssidades, April 29, 1834. 

V Sir— Since Captain W. left ray house tins inonimu, 1 h.ive had a con- 
sultation with ray friends, who are decidedly of upiniou that I cannot meet or 
bold any communication w'ith jou until jou convince the public that tlic 
charges brought againsi you are without touiidation. T was not, or am not, 
your accuser ; but^ w hetiover v our couit-maituil is held, T, if called forward, 
will pi odu CO the persons, who will give the documentary evidence which 
they placed in my hands : and, after what has passed, if you wi&h it, 1 will 
become the prosocutur myself. 

(Siirned) “ J. M. Doyi.k/* 

Tlio next clay Sir ISIillcy was dismissed from Pedro’s service, and in- 
formed that, if he meddled with Biicani, or any <vf his affairs, he w»oul(l 
be treated in the true libcjating ’^1}lc, and he cla])pcd up in Belem (qufrrc 
Bedlam Upon which Bacon wrote to desire the most rigid investiga- 
tion into his conduct; and Milley, ^ve suppose, may go and ulusfle lor 
his reappointment. ^ 

The Two London Colleges. — A very learned and interesting dis- 
cussion has been going on since the publication of oiir last Number, 
m the Privy Council, on tlie subject of giving a charter to the London 
Ihuvcrsily which should empower it to giant degrees as Oxford and 
Cambridge do at present. 

Sir Charles Wctliercll spoke at great length, and with great ability, 
against the measure ; and Messrs. Pollock, i’ollett, and Dr. Lushington 
were lioanl on the same side, as representing different interests likely to 
be affected by the indulgence. 

It seems to be the «gciieral opinion ilmt the arguments of these learned 
gentlemen have had then effect — that they caused considerable excitement 
in the minds of some of the Lords during their delivei 7 there can be no 
• doubt; and it niusl be adjaifted that great inconvenience arose from the 
cifcumsttauce that a great^roportiou of the Judges who were to decide 
the question so deeply affecting the interests ofihe Joint-Stock University 
Company in Gower-street, are shareholders in the concern to a very 
considerable amount. 

We are eMiemcly glad to perceive that the affairs of King’s College 
are in a floimshing'statc. The testimonials afforded to the conduct of 
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the students by the profi^ssors are in the highest degree cpinpliinciitary 
,to tl^<i8C gentlemen, and must be, in a similar proportion, gratifying to 
ther friends o( the institution. Tlie Principal staled at the public meet- 
ing held on the 20th, “ that such was the excellence of the discipline of 
the College, tliat, since his appointment, lie had never once had occa- 
sion to exercise his authority in support of it ” Ilis Grace the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury distributed the prizes and certificates of lionour, 
and, on quitting the cliair, made a most eloquent and affecting speech 
to the assembled company . 

Tue.Case of Mr. Gee.^ — One of those orciiTrcncos hi real life which 
tnuiscend the fictions of romance has been the subject of general con- 
versation dm mg the last fortnight. A Afr. Gee, an attorney of liishtip’s 
Stoit ford, received a letter from an individual unknown to him, request- 
ing him to undertake some law business for him, and to meet him on 
a particular day at one of the inns in Aldgate. ; 

Mr. Gee, alive to tlie advantages of securing a new client, bVist no 
lime in repairing to London, having taken that opportunity of bringing up 
with him n sum of rnonev to ])ay into hisbaukeis m lyondon. Having 
ivaclied the appointed inn, he was accosted by a young man of gentlcmaftily 
jqqiearancc, who stated liiiusclf to be commissioned by the gentleman 
. >vlif» had wiitten to Mr. Gee, to Hfell him that he was prevented from 
kcipiiig his ap[)ointmcnl by indisposition , that be was most anxious to 
see Mr. (ice; and llmthe, the young man, hadu coach waiting at tlie door 
to convey linn to lus Tesidence,which was scarcely auul,iij from the place 
w'licre they then were. ri 

Ml. Gee, btiU animated by an instinrlive Rffcctioii for six-and- 
eigliL-pcnce, agreed accompany las young fi lend, and stepped into 
the liackney-coacli, winch having been .speedily liUeicd uji,*' the 
agiccable companions were conveyed to tlie resulciice of the anxious 
client. As soon as tliey reached the house, Mi. Clec was nsheied 
into a parlour, and thence into a hack kitchen, in whhih, it seemed, the 
invalid was taking his breakfast. In jia'-^inu to tins apartment, liow- 
ever, Mr. Gee was seized by three men, — one, liis aninihle young friend 
and associate, — and tliiust into a “ Jen,”- .so U it» called in the various 
reports of thecqLSC, — where they first .secured lum In ehaimng him nmnd 
the waist to the waiU, and then jiroceeded to build him up. 

Of course these ])ei sons had an ohu*ct in this proceeding; the na- 
ture of which l]icy\ery soon iinjiaiteil to tliecajilive attorney. U seem.s 
that Mr. Gee was coiicerneil professionally for a wnlow^ lady of the name 
of Canning, and w as in possession of sundry jiapeis, deeds, &c., w Inch 
constituted her ])ropcrty, and of a sum of eight luindred pounds ju 
money. Of all these valuable and iinpoitaut particulars the worthy 
gentlcmcuwbo bad secured AIi.Occ resolved to themselves; and 

their reasons for so doing became much more evideui la the sequel than 
they appeared in the outset of the traiisactioiu 

Mr, Gee, being made to understand tliciiS purpose and desire, and 
finding himself gradually quitting the woihl, agieed, under the impulse 
of excessive horror at the prospect bcfoie him, to draw a check for the 
800/. and give a written antliority for the delivery of the documents in 
question to the bearer. Having secured these important credentials, 
they still more firmly secured therr prisoner, and left him under the con- 
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viction that he could by no means extricate himself till their return after 
thf'y had obtained the papers and the money. 

The attoiuev, however, contrived, by various ingenuities, to wriggle 
himself out of the cluiiii, to creep out of a little hole in the back of the 
h(ms(‘, pciarnble over a w^all, and regain the stiect, whence he hinried 
to th(‘ banker’s in time to stop the checqnc, mid then to the police- 
olTiee to state hi« extraordinary case. His escape apjiears to have been 
imnieuloiis; and its importance may easily be imagined when the fact is 
kT^(>^v^l that, at a »iib9efp.ieiit examination of the fellows who connnitlcd 
the outiiigc, a cotton bag thickly wadded, and made with strings to tie 
over the mouth and under the chin of any victim upon wiiom if might 
be fitted, was found on the prcniiscs, — a contrivance which, when exhi- 
bited before the magistrates, caused a thnll of horror in all tlic spectators. 

The object of this most cxtraordiiiaTy* outrage, how ever, w'lis developed 
at a second examination of the prisoners. Tt ttirueil out that Edwards -- 
the contriver and prinei])al actor in Ihis plot — who, to add to the pecu- 
liarity of the (^ise, zs done,hlir)fl — is manied to tin* lad} still calling her- 
self Canning, wlio, by the will of her former husband, forleited all the 
property in dispute the moment she ceased to he bis widow. Edwards, 
having worked himself up into tlic belief that, as her husband, he had a 
nght to the possession of ever} thing jLluit wds beis, resolved upon getting 
this pro])eirty into his liandN and for tins pur])ose took the evtiiioidinary 
stops we havfe been deseiitniig. 

When Mrs: Canning was called ^jpon to give evidence in tlie case, and 
Edwards v\us bro^ht u]i, she denied any mtimale knowledge of him, 
and protested |haf she was not his vvife, a** di<l her sfUer ; liowe\(*r, upon 
being jnessed hard bv llu* eleigMuan wlio had actually united hci to the 
resjieotahlc individual at tlie hai, she confessed htfr marriage, as a senti- 
mental girl avows hci aifeetiou for a Iosti by fainting. Mr. Edwaids, 
on Ins jiail, eonicnted himself by as^ring the magistrates that ho hud 
ritrer sorti tho lady in the wliole course ot his life, — which, as that 
respectable; gentleman is, as wc have already 8ft}d, x/one blind, he was 
quite safe in asseiting. 

The result of these cxaniniations has been the comniitmcutof the whole 
party to Newgate ; and when vve next meet onr readers, we sliall conelude 
this “ strange eventful liistuiy ” with an account of tlieir trial, and its 
results. 


Thk Nkw Saiuiath Bill. — Lord Wynford has brought in a Bill for 
the bettev oliscivance of the Sabballi— so has Mr. Electwood m the 
Couunons. Loid WyTiford’s lias gone to a second reading, but has 
met with a singular cheek, in a })rolest entered against it by the Lord 
(?liaTicellor-“ a iirotcst which applies forcibly to Sir Andrew Agnews’s 
Bill but winch seems more ilian necessariljy severe upon Lord Wyn- 
ford’s. We confess we should scarce!} have expected such a Bill to 
have oiiginatccl with the., Noble and Learned Baron; foi although an 
excellent and evemplaiy man liuth in public and private life, neither his 
inanneis, nor habits, would lead one to think his Lovdi&hip a person 
likely to take up such a question. T^ord Brougham’s protest is unusu- 
ally long, and, we nui) say, uimsually strong ; but it has been so elabo- 
rately criticised already, tliat we do not feel justified in taking up more 
rf our reader’s time than is necessary to call his attention to it. 
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Alterative Arrangements. — ^Thcre have been several very impor- 
tant changes at Court since our last; the purchase of the place of Yeo- 
men of the Guard is abolished, and the appointnumt of the men en- 
trusted to the Duke of Wellington, as Constable of tbe Towxv; this, as 
holding out n reward for long and fiiithful service, is an excellent altera- 
tion. It has also been announced in the London Gazette,’’ that Lord 
Jiichlield nnd Lord Albemarle are to appear for the future at drawing- 
rooms in 'boots and ])antaloons ; and, moreover, tliat persons wearing 
the household uniform arc always to wear knee-buckles and sbot*,- 
bucklea. The sensation produced througbout the country by these judi- 
cious decrees lias been very considerable. 

ITis %riijesty has also been pleased to anunnuo: that he will attend 
Divine* service to-morrow, the 1st of .fune, (the unulvcrsarS Lord 
HovveV victor}) at Greenwich H»>spital chapel; and in upon 

eveiv occasion when th(! aniuvcrsarv of a victory to upon a 

Sundav. . ‘ 

An Equivocal Mar ivr.— M any tilings 04^cur in thi? 'world for .which 
it seems at first dilTicull to account ^ but il may he securely irdied oti 
that there ure reasons fo’ everything. Amongst tlw curiems cvdtit^l which 
thus occasionally happen, vc find it iiTJiidcd in the nesvspaptrft that a 
M Bon turd, who had bc(fu indicted foi slc.ding;, diamonds to the value 
of loot)/, handed up a letter to Mi Seiceant Arnl«n,W!iiteu iti French, 
of winch the following is a literal ti amlution.^ 

“ My Lord,— I do not come hereto ihovc your sensibility*-^ do nOt eome 
hcMo to request your cieincnc}, toi k‘;^o not deserve it , lut*I come here to 
confess that 1 aiu guilB , whiclvis all 1 can do m oidei to oxtenuati* my 
oflence. In one evil dav I have lost iii) foitnnc, and, tv/ial dnar^ 

iny honour. Hence I nave no desire to live, and, tlieieforc, sineerel} 
reipiest that the Court will pronounce upon me judgiiiiMit to die according 
to the laws of this country. ; ^ 

“ ,1. C. boUTARD ’* 

Mr. Sergeant Arabirt^ after reading the Ictti'r, eviircftsed Ins sinceic 
regret that the ‘‘lavs of this cminliy " did not pcnnithirn toconiply witJi 
M. Bouturd’s cxtraordinaiy request. Mi Scigcant Aiahin ma} be quite 
sure, that, urilessM. Boutaid had most satiHfiicUiily aset itjiimsl that tact, 
he never would have made the ‘‘ ehivalioufe ' ajija al. Nothing a French- 
man likes sf) ninch as a flourish ; and the pj e-col is a s]dendid instance 
of tlie rharlaiaftC! ir «-o pic-cininenlly ivuiaikablc in tlie nutioual cha- 
racter. 

Oxford Installation. — In noticing the preparations which are m 
progress, on a magnificent scale, for the installation of the l)id^.e of Wel- 
lington at 0\’f ird, we ought, in justice to tin' niliahitant^ of the city, to 
say, that although lodgings aie scaice, and growing hcaicer every hour, 
there aie rooms yet to be obtained; and that aUliougli dear, tlic accom- 
modations aic not so dear as has been lepresentcd 

Some objections liavc been made to the pnee dcinamled for rooms 
during the week ; but wn say in that case, as we sav ol' Paganini’s hav- 
ing asked a thousand guineas to perform at the emicerts to be given on 
the occasion — cvciy man has a right to ask what lie ^ chooses for an 
article when what may be called ” fancy prices*’ arc going. 
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The old stofy of Goorgif the Second, at the village ^diere he brcak- 
fiiated, after haring been eahore by etrcbs of weather on the Dutch 
eoafet, too well to be repeated — ^but it in in point. 

When the bill waa brOt^ to 'the pereotof phont his Majesty,^ it waa per- 
ceived that one <i{ the charged 42 guildei*a, 

or rather lOore than 23 poundairtei^nff. wm was so large, that the 
circumstance waami^btted to himself, who made a personal 

inquiry of thb landlord the cause of bUch a demand. The man 
was a good bis M^esty continued hia inquiries, and 

at lost said, ** Wdf^ ti^> tiKe truth^are eggs so wondcifully 

scarce in tbia.n(M^ts^f4?’^vv ^id the man, ** but 

'\ingftare,” " / ' 

!Dukc;s of *Wellmgfoit hre very aect^ at Cwford, and installations do 
not happen ewnry $ fautwefiie4^itc^sirre that people, without por- 
sontilk trying theaaMirhptelat. eugiit hot to be frightened an ay at the 
souna oJf'bsJh pritfes. ^ ^ 

OuV spaJte diaWS^g mid ^\c‘'lp«st talcs Ic^vc of our icadeis 

ibr aitcther incmtli. comittl ioui weeks are full of the buds ot 

gaiety, raady tC lairst fOrtls^ ^iruUiow that the country is lookini;' fic^h 
and gay in all ilsWeUnebs, the London winter Kis iViirly set in. HalK 
arc ^thng nk uty-^tiif (Jfjera i . cramnn d — inai 1 1 lacs are few ; > et thei c 
is a glut jrf iHsiuty in«th& tuarkc t to spertk, < otnincrcially VVhat w itli 
the Instanal^m, OT\vlne]iwc have just spokun — the Tloyaf hainpul^ — the 
Musical FcbiSval, whiclMvil bnng'‘ndditiontil ctov^sds to town — and all 
the 9i*itmonf of ^nk and luaiitN at jiVhnajk's and tl«e great houstb'* — 
the calendar of fashion ])j oini^c s a rlt h haivest of all* fliat ladies wish 
to have who love the lovin. TIkm ^itat^obieits, dotted atmtcivals with 
the moie innocent anniseinents of lJ.iiU \-s(u*cr, Glouccstei-phu e, and 
Wimpole-stieet, will find oc(u\)atioii and ainu''(Mnent combined tor those 
who, like the lullis of si\ty leais sujii^, li^c in “ inobis Should any 
now fashion be staited ilniini; June, we will adopt llie st\le of the 

Milliiiertt ^laaa/int, ’ and une oui leadii^ thC full benefit of it. 

Jiwt at the close of oui ])hasiiie: laboins, we find the MhiimLin bioken 
up. Xord Kipon, Mr. Stanley, Sir Janies Giiiham, and the Duke of 
Ilichmoud, have lesigned They may now, ]jerha[)s, think of the parting 
advice i^iven them b> then iiiiiid Macanlej — not to meddle with the 
Church or the I nivcivities It is. now, howevei, too late , the die is ca<^t, 
and the knot is bioken. AVo have lieaid tliat Loid (ire} is auxioub to 
surrender the lulin, inoie ebpeeiall} as the Loid Chancellor po'^itivcly 
ohjeetb to tlie adini'^sion of I^ord Duiham into tlie Cabinet. AVe regret 
that uiidei the ciiciinisUnces time foices us to lea\e them all ni this 
►late of sLjiaiation. A icw davs will bhow whethn it will be easier to 
inpiid the piescnt Cabintt, or make a new oul§F%ltogcthei . 
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Our readers arc familiar wijdi of tke wW a 

thousand blessings on tlie head of hijai w^O ii)V^£sd' WOJ^y w 

an cquallv extensive benedict lod to whoi^ m^it^d t^ idea 
itself of republishing, in u^outhly vblu^ei' ahd fit of V'O 

gmal price, the works of eminent authors. ‘We"'de to^vnqiii tlio 

merit of the idea belongs: bfcif we believe the lafe la^o^ted M^r. Constablor 
a name which must be ever dear to the lo^^rs Of liltj^uie, wOs the iirst 
hihliupofe who curried it into oflectfe His “ Miscellaxyr set tlio ex:dtti|fle, 
and that exuinple was soon followed'' by a boat of otb^‘ pilbUshfers. We have 
not space to enumerate the uames of the >arioas interesting anxLpopulor 
works which ha\c made iheir rc-aptx'arance of lalO years irv w»a cKeSp 
convenient form ; hut among these* the ‘''Waverley Novifelsy* imd tlic^.Luo 
and \V(u*Ub of Byron," stand' tjoo prc-emmenlU ftMrward not to* occur t» the 
iiiiiul of an\ reiuler, TlioworliR ol oUht two of tlie most popular fwtthors 
of modern times are, at the moment wo write, m the course of rd-publication 
m the same style and form as the, distuifituiahcd pi*o(iuc‘tions j.ust mentioned. 
It Is unnecessai*y*to &a\ that we refer tojy the new eilition of the wbrks of 
(Vabbe, puhlislung by Mi. Murray, and that of the woiks of Buiilii, pub- 
lishing b) Messrs. Coehiane and M‘Crone It is to the latter p^iblication 
alone that our present obsor\ atiou»» aic iiit(*uded toaiiply.^ 

The pre\ions editions of the woiks ol Bimis were as taricd sis fTioy were 
mitnerous. They have a\>pearcd in everj possible sha\)e and size, Inna the 
diamond edition up to the o^'tavo, and hii\e issiu'd fioui every respectable 
piinting-press in Seotland ; still there was no eilition of tb(^,\vorks of the 
ilvrslnre hard, whose “ getting VP*' techniral phrase is, was at all 

worth) of those works ; and la none of them was tlu*re i \er an alteinjit made 
to realize to the eye, by nfeans ol the graphie ait, any ol ihost* niiuieroufi in- 
teresting seenes and iiicidunts whieh, by liis unrivalled povveis ol description, 
lie so Mvidly*^ brought bcfoie llie tiiui^* It was reservi*cl lor the publishers 
of tlie picseiit edition to attempt this, and they have .succeeded in^ the 
attempt in a manner which must please the most ardent admirer ot the 
genius of Burns. 

But Burns was not only in giievoiis wuyl of juilib^'lic i s moie worthy ot 
his talents and Ins vvoiks, he stood in equal need ol'a iieiv editor. Or Currie, 
and others w'liohavc edited his works, weie warm *iidinu*ers oi his genius, 
but they belouged to another and higher cla'ss of society higher, vve mean, 
ill lespect to early education .ind the siihere of hie m wlmh they moved; 
ihev were, consequently hut uidilVeieiilly iiualifieil, oi, rather, were not qua- 
lified at all, to eiitei into the peeuhai habits and feelings m which many of 
his happiest proiluctions had tlu*ii urigm. Wlut Burns wanted was mi editor 
w^hosc genius — though w’c inigiil not expect it to equal his own in degree 
should be of the sami* kind and that to such genius there should he super- 
added the adventitious ciicuinstanee of an cspially humble lurtli and educa- 
tion. Burns, lu other vvoids, wanted a fellow -pleasant to edit bi^i works: and 
such an tMlilor he* has found lA Allan Cumimghain. 

We arc far from saving that there am not gi eater geniuses and more 
clever men than Allan Cuiinmgliaiu iii the euuinry ; hut this vve uiihcsi** 
tatmgly say, that iheie is not at this moment a man in cMstenco in all 
respe(*ts so ’well qualifitd to edit the works ol Burns as honest Allan. Not 
only does he glun in the name of peasant, as did the bard ot Scotland, hut 
. he had the advantage of knowing Burns personally. Ills literary pursuits 
* have, in a great measure, been similar: but, most of all, his admiration of 
the Ayrshire poet was so great, and there existed so el()>>e and tender a sym- 
pathy of feeling and lialut between the two, that, to our certain knowledge, 
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Allan could recite from memory almost every poem or aotig which Burns 
ever wrote, long before he ever dreamt of editing his works. And not only 
was Cunningham’s acquaintance with the works of Burns thus so intimate 
as regarded published works, it w’as e((ually minute as respected the parti- 
cular circumstances under wdiicli they were written. The notes appended 
to the several pieces afford ample confirmation of this. In fact, Allan shows 
as intimate an acquaintance with the poems and songs of his illustrious 
countryman as if they had been written by himself. The notes arc at once 
interesting and ample ; indeed, they arc so complete, as to lea\c nothing for 
any future editor to do. In one word, Allan has so adiniiably acquitted Inm- 
«elf in his editorial capacity, that no peison is likely in i'utuie to undertake 
the task — to say nothing of the execution— of giving “ a new and ipiproved 
edition of Burns. 

A word or two now us to the Life of the poet, which, as our readers know, 
occupies the first volume. A large proportion of the matter is ucw^ — a fact 
which affords a fuilher illustration of what we have just been saying respect- 
ing the wonderfully minute iicquaintanco which the bioginpher has with 
everything ibai relates to Buiiib. The volume i*. pleasantly wntlen ; but wc 
should have liked it all the hotter had it been more visibly pervaded hv that 
warm enthusiasm which wo know, and have alreadv said. Mi. Cunningham 
ibels, not only towuids Burns himself, but to everything that appertains to 
his works. The hiogiaphy is, indeed, coldly vviittgii : but this ansc«s fioni 
the biographers excessive iidmiriitiou of the poet: for it is evident, jii 
almost every page, that, aware of this excess of adimratioii, Allan hud a 
const an ti^truggle with himself to pi event any undue expression of it. 

Occasionally, too, there are inaccuracies in th(» language, eluelly aiising 
fVom the authors partiality to a «ieta phoric.il style of writing. But these 
are trilling blemishes in a work which is otherwise one of so much excellence. 

Mr. Cunningham does not, like Mr. Loekhail, enter into any formal or 
elaborate defence of the moial eharacter of Burns ; but he does what is far 
better — he places every ciicuiiistauce winch at all^hcars on the feelings, and 
opinions, and habits of the poet bcloic the leader, and thus en.ibles him to 
form his own conclu'^ions on the suhiect. 

Burns, like nmst other men, had both his faults and cxeelleneies. The 
differenec between him and the great hulk of inankuid was, tliat, like almost 
all men of genius, both Ins failings and his virtues were greater in degree, 
and .stood out with eoiresponding proinmeney. If he was moie addicted to 
the bottle, and indulged to a gv*ater extent in every other species of dissi- 
pation, than most otlier men, these vices were in some measure counter- 
halanceil by the extreme benevolence of his disjiositiou, his extraordinary 
independeuee and integrity of mind, and that unqualified ahhorrenee which 
he eniei turned for the pnietico of lying in all its branches. 

The sneers and seoflings in which he indulged at things sacred, in his 
“ Holy Willie’s Prayer ” and others of liis productions, will be the source of 
lasting regret to all liis well-piinciplcd friends and admirers. For his con- 
duct in tins res]iect we offer no excuse, nor attempt any palliation; all we 
shall say is, tliat it is some eonsolation to think that, in juxtaposition, or at 
least 111 the same volume, with the objectionable pieces to which we allude, 
are to he found tlie “ Cottar's Satiuduy Nigh^” and other poems, m which 
are bicathed a sj^rit of the purest and most fervent devotion. 

Burns s moral character is not, m our opinion, very difficult of compre- 
hension At luittom we believe him to have been good ; and, in accordance 
vvitli tins notion, it will be found that, when left for some time to solitude 
and Ins own thoughts, hih mind generally gave way to serious, if not dev’o- 
tionak contemplation, the fruit of which were the pieces to which we last 
alluded : and his most objectionable productions will generally he found to 
have had their fiiigm in that levity of feeling superiiuluccd on his mind by 
the couxei-salion luul coull^cU of the luipnneipled men with whom it was his 
misfortune — Ins fault, too, we will add— so often to associate, rather than 
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from any settled dislike to matters of repealed truth. Had it been Burns'g 
fortune, as it would assuredly ha\e been his hapiuncss, to have mixed more 
largely with men of serious minds, he would ha\C5 been quite a dillerent 
person from w'hat lie was, and 1 h» would nii\or have penned those itnpioug 
pieces which so greatly abridge tin* pleasure with whieh Ins works are read. 

Of tlie poetical cluirarter of Burii'* we have not spare to say much. We 
have heard it said that he did not possess imagination. The notion is too 
ridiculous to nieiit seiious refutation. Those wlio CMiteitain it must either 
not know what imagination is. or they euiiTiot ha\e read his “ Tam 
O'Shauler," “ Death and Dr. Hornbook/’ and others of his poems which 
could be mentioned Jr is tine that Bums does but eomparattvoly seldom 
give loo§e reins to his imagination ; hut that is no reason why it should be 
inferied that he did not possess it What he delights in is, to describe the 
scenes and rircumstaiires whndi dailv oreurred in his own lowly sphere of 
life, and those emotions which actuated his own bosom, which were but a 
traiisrrijit ot those that heave the bosoms of mankind generally. And 
this IS the great secret to his amazing popularity — a ]iopuUirity which has 
not onU made liis nanio a household word in every cottage throughout the 
widtli and breadth of Scotland, but wlncli has made it l.iliuliar to $he onrs 
of millions m othei countries. 

We luno only to repeat tliat the j>rcscnt edition of the works of Burns is 
got up with much taste. The inctorul illustiations au* hapny,holh a^ regards 
the ehoice of subjects and the inunnei in whidi they au* executed. The 
thanks of the public arc due alike to the editor .md publishers. 


jTlxcurFions iii the Notth ol Europe in 1830 and 1833, 

This is a work of exceeding interest. In Hie shoit sjiace of two months, 
Mr. Bariow, juii., aeeonipamed by a liiencl, made a noithcin tour, which 
included a visit to Si. Betcishuvg, Moscow, Stockholm, and Copen- 
hagen, willi many otlier^dates passed through in Ihe loute, and at some 
of vvhieh a sojoin n was made suthcMciitly long to acquaint the tnivclleis 
W'lth all jiailieulais dcseiving ol commciil. So diligent was 1 heir jirogress, 
Hull, as Ml Bairow Imiisell inlojins us, in a peiiod ol sixly-eight days 
Hiey passed over a space, by sea and by land, ol moie than 4000 miles. 
To Hu* louiists who make their excursions lor the pleasnie ol sunning tlieir 
interesting peisons on the banks ol a lake, or being walled on its bosom 
vvliile they indulge ii dicani}, xobipiiious soil of indoJenee, Hus niHy appear 
almost iiieiedibie. but the uulhoi of Hie piesent book is like a “ warrior 
for the working day and a lei rible jolting (oi ll'needays and nights m 
succession, m a );one-)>je;ikiria “ diosky, ’ wlieie icst is inijiossiblc, and 
refreshment of any kind clifheult, and what is pjocurablc mostly levolting, 
were impediments that nevei pievented him lioni obtaining Ins point of 
travel, or lessened liis activity in proeuiing inloimation. This inlbiniation, 
like % waiy traveller, he alw.iys noted down, never trusting, like the un- 
lucky hero of Mi-*s Edgevvoith s tale ot “ To-Moriow,” to a retentive me- 
mory. By ado])ting tins plan, assisted, as he evidently has been, by a 
quick power in distinguislnrig betw'ceu tlie important and tlie liivolous, he 
has been enabled to piesent to the public a book lull ol iivel id facts and 
pleasing remaiks. Less exaggerated than the clever w ork ol Dr. Clarke, 
and infinitely more available as a source of nifoimation than that of Ca])t. 
Cochrane, it combines a spirited style ol relation, employed on subjects 
worthy to be related, with a diligence that allows nothing ut importance to 
escape. Tlie reader is not detained in the middle of a description of a 
public building with the good or bad tendeney ol such and such institu- 
tions ; but he is straightlorwaul informed of the jmipose lor which it was 
erected, and ot all jiec uliarities that lendei ilwoitliyoi lemaik. IVeare 
not sloppetl in the niiclst of an account dc'^cnbirig a shube-clad serf w ith 
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political sympathetics upon thp horrors of the said serfs condition ; but 
wu are ]>liiinJy made acquainted witli the fact that lie is dirty, g^reasy, and 
happy. In a slig;ht mention ol the poison ol the Kmperor Nicholas, winch 
conveys all the necessaiy lads with reg^ard to him, our lime is not wasted 
upon an impertinent dif^jession about tlu* wrurii^s of Poland, and the damn- 
able deeds of the sa\aii;e autocrat. Meteorologjical dissertations, political 
essays, and discussions upon manneis and morals, are alike discarded. 
Facts, many, we believe most, of 1 hem new, are the i ecominendations of 
the book, and these are told in a plain, uiivainished manner. It is, m 
short, just such a book as a sensible traveller ouj^lit to write, and a sensible 
man j^oinj; to travel oui^Ut to lead. 

The second portion ol the volume is occujned by an account of a journey 
performed with equal celerity, and more auluous, (in consequence ol its 
beinjGj throiii^li even a wilder country than Jtiissia,) in 1833. Mr. Uariow, 
and the same gfentlcmian who accompanied him in Ins Russian exclusion in 
1830, started on a daiinii: and hazardous journey into the less inhabited 
parts of Norway. I'lu* difficulties to be anticipated as they advanced, and 
the hardships eviienenced at the eopimeucement, would have deteried any 
but determined entliusiasts. Tlnoui^h a count ly, vasi tiacts ol whah, it is 
asserted, had never bocm known to be trodden by ao Kiiropean, natives ev- 
copted, and over roads tbinked by precipices on one side, and insiiriiiount- 
sil)lc heiufhls on the otliei, each roail impassable to any ])ut those who eould 
see no dangeer wbeie inclination led them, dul these spiiited men ])roceed, 
in the uncouth vehicles of the c‘ountrv, at a rate ot tilty miles a day, but 
throufijli scenes, behevmu; their descrqition, more savaijely ijrand or beau- 
tiful it has rarely, if ever. be(*n the lot of foiiner triivellers to pass. The 
w'onders of the Noiwei^iau mountains and Ji(tril\ (the inland lakes of the 
country) are deseiibed in eoloius that would kindle the cuiiosity of the 
most ajiathetic ol “ honio-hred }(mths.” Dangers, wondeis, and beauties 
app(»ar to have been familiar to our travellers as lamp-posts to a tioekney. 
Of lute yeais we have nsid no book of travels that has moie sfrom^ly ex- 
cited our curiosity, or aftbrded us moie complete i;ialificatioii altei its 
perusal. It is full of inforination. 

Two maps, w'ltli illustiative sketches of scenes and costumes, accompany 
this interesting and valual)le volume. 

The Wondois of Chaos mid the Cication Exeinplified. 

Any poet undertaking a subject such as IS exjnessed in the line above, 
must have been aware tliat lie laboured under difhculties it was perhaps 
impossible to suimount. Milton is in constant association in the minds of 
those who baicly hoar the woids chaos and ^cation. After his deseiiptions 
none can expect to siiceeixl, or, if they succeed, tl^y can scarcely expect 
the world to think it success; so strong are all piepossessions, or pieju- 
dices, or by whatsoever other name they are called, enlisted on tlie side of 
Milton's method of ti eating these subjects, even to the peculiar phraseology 
he has adojited. Rut,*’ says the author of tins jioeni, “ I am peculiarly 
anxious to give my reasons for having selected so lotty a theme, especially 
as there are many elaborate works at the present day extant upon it ; but fi e- 
quently being astonished at t he dittcrenee which exists m the opinions of the 
most learned, as to the primary cause of chaos, and of wdiat it consisted (some 
even going so far as to deny that it c\ er had being), the idea struck me that the 
most likely origin of this crude ami nnpuie ma>s was the fall of Lucifer." 
To illustr.ite this position, therefore, the pieseiit poem was comineiieed; 
and as we have now but two cantos beloie us, out of the eight that are to 
appear, we can only express an inipeifcct opinion. With regard, howevei, 
to the poetic merit of these two first ciintos, we are at once prepared to 
say that they jio.ssess decided merit; and, in spile of the objection we fust 
mentioned, and which will alwa}s be foiiuidable to the author, in conse- 
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qnence of conipellinir an unfair comparison, u'c arc compelled to admit that 
the poem contains many passages of positive onpnality. The inefcnuity 
in the application, and the scripliiral Icarnini; displayed in the selection of 
the notes, are bejrond all praise. We shall look with anxiety for the suc- 
ceeding cantos. 

Egypt and Mohammed Ali; or. Travels in the Valley of tlic Nile. 

By James Augustus St. John. 

Eg>'pt, the cradle of the ails and sciences, the .source of civilization, the 
paient fountain of the sticnms ol mvtholoiry and tiiulitiouary lore, Ihe 
endunr^g scene of all that is most gigantic iii the eail} works of human 
hands. IS the country of all others to vvhuh llie steps of the idulosophic 
fraveller might be supposed to lend vvitli the utmost energy of irii])ulsc. 
The great i evolution locently <*ifeited theic by the rude but masterly genius 
of one man, and tlie singular spectacle of a peo])lo hitherto marked by none 
but oriental traits of cbaractei, but now entering into the strangest con- 
trast of association with European habits and airangenients, cannot but 
furnish, likewise, various new and powerful ineentives to the tMiquiriiig 
mind of the tourist. The ])enod for observation has been, on tins latter 
account, very liappily selecteil by Mr. St .John. No wnu-k of authority on 
this interesting region has appeared tor some yeai s, although there have 
not been wanting travellers to loam over ils soil, to ga/e at its olden momi- 
nieiits and its living inhabitants. Mr. St. Jolni has, hk(* others who have 
tiansported themselves Irom afar to the same scenes, tound a lodging in the, 
tombs of Thebes, and groped his way amid the “ ])al\)ablc obscure ” of the 
jiyramids; but he has, with a wisei and more proiiting spirit, made the 
industry of external observation subservient to the puiposes of that reflec- 
tion which enables us to trace effects to their causes, ami to enlighten others 
by the results ol our own experience. We liave not oppoitumty here to 
follow him through his able researches, moial, political, historical, statis- 
tical, or antKpianan. can therefore only remark that, as legaids the 

])ast, he has offered some lunts tlial go far tovvaids satislacf ion on pre- 
viously doubtful points; and that, m reference to the ])iesent, lie has givcui 
iis a highly interesting and minutely ditawii picture of the country and its 
])eople — a work of value considerably beyond that ol’ the slight sketches 
oidinarily furnished by the lapid hand of our modern observers. 

That the Author has looked at Nature with the e>c ol' a jioel, is (‘vinced 
in various passages descriptive of the scenery of the Nile, so charmingly 
set forth as to make us regret that we have not lOoni for extracts. 

^ Spficiilation. 3 vols. 

We expected much from Miss Pardoe. The good taste, keen observa- 
tion, and natural liveliness displayed in her “ Tales and Traditions ol 
Portugal" induced many hopes, and, among others, the hope that she 
wxnilil select some story Where her knowledge of continental habits and 
feelings coukl be brought into action, and thereby produce a new, as well 
as an interesting, fiction. The last hope has been disapponted. With the 
f^clerfwn of the story we have much fault to find; while we bestow un- 
(piabfied praise upon the execution, spirit, industry, and, above all, the just, 
and frequently noble, thoughts that breathe and live, hallowing and imrify- 
ing whatever they approach. 

Tlie often-told tale of ladies’ and gentlemen's matrimonial speculations 
has formed the subject of some hundred volumes, which, to the great 
satisfaction of moths and dust, occupy their imilisturbed situations on the 
bookshelves, where, in despair, they have been “ neatly arrfijed." Miss 
Pardoe has punished her speculators as they deserve ; but the redeeming 
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part of the story (for we have not yet spoken of the execuiion of her work) 
IS the introduction of two worthy, aeligntiul persons, who act, speak, think 
as they ought ; and who consequently contrast well with the fashionable 
portion of the novel. Every wdl-written and well- expressed feeling that 
we come to makes us the more regret that Miss Pardoe did not weave her 
web on foreign shores, for her immense stock of information would tell 
admirably in foreign story. Her finely-t aught mind, her feminine and cul- 
tivated imagination, her wit and observation have carried her triumphantly 
over a harassing and often-travelled road ; but genius like hers should “ up 
and away” to fresh fields, where pure and taintless flowers arc meet for 
such hands as hers : and there we hope to find her ere long emplo} ed In 
producing “ Speculation” .she hasgnen an entertaining and what will be 
— or what, m our belief, ought to be — a popular book ; — but that is not all 
the fair lady could do. She need not tread in the paths of others. She 
has the pow^r to .strike out a road hitherto unknown m our literature, 
where the Spaniard or Portuguese should be made to act as he really does 
in his own country, and where it w'ould not be necessary to translate cha- 
racters as well as language. , 

' Naval Skctch-Book. Second Series. 2 vols. 

The spirited constructor of these two specimens of nautical author-craft 
must have had abundant incentive before him (both in the success of his 
first essay, and in the w^ide scope of his subject) to the piosccution of his 
eccentric labours as a “ marine painter ’ on jiiqicr The teiuints of terra 
JIrtna have in ordinary a most thirsty cuuosity after sea-w.itcr knowledge, 
a sort of spiritual longing for communion with “ shrouds” and “ sheets,’* 
and a dizzy admiration of top-gallants.” The descri jition of t hese matters, 
duly steeped in brine, can never tire them with its recurring relish. The 
hopelessness of all landed attemjits at conqirehending the mysteries o<* 
dead-eyes, lialiards, capsterns, taflrails, grapnel'^, cross-trees, bob-stays, 
and a thousand other particulars, ])roves no prophylactic against the desire 
to hear and read of them. The veiy confusion that is geneiated m the 
minds of the “ landed interest” by these intricacies of detail, these laby- 
rinths of nomenclature, seems to be accepted for legitimate excitement, and 
to attain to something like the honours of a dramatic plot, where more is 
guessed at than is stated, and more is stated than is undei stood. The hook 
before us, like the series which preceded it, takes every advantage of this 
blind faith and adminng ignorance on the part of the nun-nautical jjopiila- 
tion ; for it poui s out to exhaustion all tlie cabalistic vocabulary of the 
nautical art, and often leaves us in the centre of pii/zlcdom without even 
the thinnest thread of a clue towards extrication. Let us, however, assign 
to the author his just amount of credit, and evpre^the high praise which 
we feel to be, in several respects, Im due. When he does not enwrap him- 
self all over in the sca-w^eed meshes ot his ultra-aquatic language, so as to 
defy the perceptive powers of all merely terrestrial beings, he becomes the 
purveyor of much and \aried entertainment. He i.s, when in this iinob- 
scured state, forcible, picturesque, and in a high degree humorous ; carry- 
ing liis readers on by the impulse of the heaily spirit which he himself 
displays, and interesting them in every vicissitude of his undulating narra- 
tives. For illustration of bis best ])owers, we would refer to the animated 
and skilfully-conducted story called “ The Chase,** the circumstances of 
which are admirably selected, and the characters happily sustained ; while 
we would not refer to the " Strictures on Smollett,” which are w’ritten m 
what appears to us no liberal spirit, and go to prove little more than that 
Smollett was a caricaturist in his sea-sketches, — which it would be odd if 
he were not* seeing that his whole manner as a writer of fiction has been 
always allowed to be tinged with caricature, though always with this cha- 
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racteristic condition, that it was employed ** voluptatis caiisd/* for the 
furtherance of amusement ; — and toho, that is not of the class of nautical 
exclusives, has ever looked throus^h Smollett's ship scenes and characters 
without delight? The sketch of “ Jack the Giant,’* in the present volume,, 
is a proof unconsciously offered by our author himself that caricature may 
be rendered prolific of diversion, lie will surely not deny that the amusini^ 
exploits of clearing the astonished decks, &c , which are attributed to the 
hero of that tale, partake of the exap^gcration so manifest in the records of 
his namesake, the Giant Ki/ler; and will as little deny that it is a 
specially entertaining bit of description. 

Two Qld Men’s Talcs j the Deformed, and the Admiral’s Daughter. 

How delightful it is to meet with a book treating of, not trifling with, the 
mysteries of human life,— calling things by their right names, — honouiing 
what is honourable, — and loving what is lovely. So true, as to be almost 
painful in ils veracily ; so earnest, as to startle us m tliese days of well- 
bred calmness and heartless frivolity. 

We respect tliese “ Old Men,” though we are sceptical concerning their 
age, and doubtful as to the sex. It is seldom the affections last so long, 
or the leelings retain such power when years sober, if they do not harden, 
the sympathies of our souls. Middle lile could hardly produce either one 
or the other of these two tales, — for middle life is worldly and calculating. 
Youth, alas ! where could }routh imbibe the knowledge or the sorrow ot these 
pages ? Such knowledge and such sorrow must be eK\)erienced to be under- 
stood. But whate\ er may have been the duration of thi* writer's life, the hooka 
are beautifully and pow^erfully written : and w’e shame not to confess it, have 
been read by us with deep interest and many tears. We will not spoil their 
df nouemeut by lilting the curtain and disclosing their mysteries. KnlR.igh, 
that it IS itnposbihle to lay the work down when once you have read a page 
,* —be that page where it may — until thewdiole is perused. We first scanned 
a few passages of “ TheiAdmiral's Daughter,*’ and then we “ trimmed our 
lamp,” and read till morning. Sir Walter Scott himself never sketched a 
female character with more truth and beauty than is displayed m the deli- 
cate portraiture of Lilia: it is perfect; and the catastrophe at the end of 
“ The Deformed,” is at once so graphic and so just that we closed our eyes, 
and behold ! the scene was before us ; — lliefi'te, — the lightning, — all !■■ all 
that would form a picture that Martin might be proud to paint. 

We should not be surprised to find that these volumes were the produc- 
tion of a female pen. Il so, there is another “great one” added to the list 
of female talent. 

Pritchard’s Natural History of Animalcules. 

To Mr. Pritchard the lovers of natural history owe very deep obligations. 
He has now given to the w'orld (as far as has yet been ascertained) a con- 
cise, yet highly-finished, description of the mysterious inhabitants which 
fill up the intricacies of space. And his classifications are plain and well- 
defined. 

We are igno»’ant of the existence of any similar work, except it be that of 
Adams, which was published so far back as 1787, and consequently can 
only contain an account of the characters of such as were known in his 
time. The discoveries since are astonishing, and the moderate price of the 
present volume renders it accessible to all who cultivale the science either 
as an amusement or a study. Mr. Pritchard acknowledges Ins obligations 
to Muller and Ehrenberg, particularly in his arrangements. And the 
volume has also the advantage of three hundred magnified illustrations, 
clearly and cleverly engraved by Mr. Cleghorn. It is, m a woid, a rational 
and delightful book, and is especially’ valuable at this season of the year, 
when every drop of water is filled with hundreds of living things. 
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' Major £. Moor, author of the *' Hiodoo Pan- 
fheon,*’ has just c unipletvd u volume of Orien- 
tal Fragmeiita, illiititratecl with a variety of 
ciirloua plates. 

Professor Rosscttl’a extraordinary work, 
** Sullo Spiritu Antipapule che prodiisMela Ite- 
forma,”— Antipapnl i>pirit,*’ which produced 
the lieformatiuii, and aecrct Influence exer- 
cised thereby on the Literature of Europe, and 
especially ot Italy, ua diapluyed by her Ciushic 
Writers, Uunte, Petrarcu, Boccaccio, ” has 
been laid under the ban of the Papal Chureh. 
The iutercat of all the friends ot ProtestantUm 
will speedily be gratified by the publication of 
a Translation ot this work, by MlssC Ward 

A work tender the title of “ English Scenes 
and English Civilization— Sketches and Traits 
in the Nineteenth Century,*' will appear in the 
course of this month 

The third and concluding volume of Cow* 
per’s Miscellaneous Works, coinprlblng the 
whole of his Poems and his Letters, will ap- 
pear in the course of tins mouth 

Manners, Customs, and History of China — 
The Rev. Charles Guizlaflf. who, possessing a 
perfect knowledge of the language, travelled 
in the disguise of a native through the Interior 
of Chinn, ia preparing for immediate publica- 
tion a History of that Empire, almost entirely 
dcrlvad from original sources. This work will 
contam an itccoiint of the Manners, Customs. 
Religion, Laws, and Governinent of the Chi- 
nese ; together with ITistortcal Uetulls cmi- 
certilng their Commercial Intercourse with 
England, Spain, Portugal, and the other Civi- 
lized Notions of the West. 

In the scientific world, Mr. Walker’s work 
on the Brain and its Functions is shortly ex- 
pectefl. It will, we understand, be followed 
by a volume on the liocomotlve, and another 
on tlie Vital Bysteni, forming a new and origi- 
nal System of Physiology. 

lu the press, a Treatise on the Sjstem of 
IntercoiirMe and Communication in Civilized 
States, and particularly In Great Britain, by 
Thomas Grahiime. 1 vol. 8vo. 

It IS proposed tp publish by subscription a 
work entitled *' The Classic and Connoisseur 
In Italy and Sicily,’* lu which will be con- 
densed the best observations of the more dis- 
tinguished Tourists through those countries ; 
with (as an Appendix) an abridged Transla- 
tion of Luiizl’s ” History of Painting.” 3 vola. 
Svo. . 

7*he Duty of a Christian State to support a 
National Church Establishment; the scrip- 
tural Character and peculiar Claims of the 
Church of England : Five Sermons preoched 
at Leeds, by the Rev. Joseph Holmes, Bf.A. 
In the press. 

The Lays and Legenda of Spain will form 
the Fourth Monthly Part of Mr. W. J. Thom's 
” Notional Lays and LegeiuU ** 

A Descriptive, Explanatory, and Critical 
Catalogue of Filty of the earliest Pictures In 
the National Gallery, (including the two Cor- 
reggloa lately puichaaed by Government,) by 


John Landseer, Esq , F.9.A., Is preimring for 
Immediate publication. 

A Short Treatise on the Nature, Symptoms, 
and several Modes of Treating Cataract, writ- 
ten by Mr Stevenson, Oculist to his Majesty, 
IS In the press, and will shortly be ])ubliahed. 
for the benefit of the “ Royal Infirmary for 
Catnr.ict and other Diseases of the Eye.” 

A volume entitled ** Tales of Woman’s 
Trials,** from the pen of Mrs. S. C. Hall, is 
announced for early publication. 

MST OF NKW BOOKS. 

An Inquiry Into the Principles and Practice 
of Medicine, founded on Originol Physiologl'* 
cal Investigations, by G. Calvert Holland, M.D. 
8vo VoI.T 12r. 

The Duties of Men, by Silvio Feilico ; trans- 
lated from the Italian, by Thomas Ruscoc. 
ISmo. fis. 

The Life and Correspondence of Henry 
Salt, Esq., F K.S , &c., by J J. Hulls, Efg. 
*2 vol 8 . 8 VO. 30s. 

Rookwood, a Romance 3 vola. post 8vo. 
IMls.Sd. 

The Family Library, Vols. XLI. and XLIT. 
(Universal History, Vols I. and II.) 18mo. lOr 

Romonce of Aiielent History, Ut scries, 
(Egypt) 2 vols post 8vo 2U. 

An Ilistorlriil and Staltsticnl Account of 
New South Wales, with Map, by John Dun- 
more Lnng» D D. 2 vols, post 8vo. 21 

A Treatise on the Manufactures in Metal, 
Vol. Ill (Tiiw Lend, Copper, &.C ) forming 
Vol LIV. of Lardiier's Cabinet Cyclopicdia. 
12mo fix. 

Tytler’s History of Scotland, Vol. V, 8vo 

12s. 

Transactions of the Jdnniean Society of 
London. Vol XVII , Port I. 4to. 21s 

Loudoii*ii Encylopicdla of Ganlcnlng, Part 
VI. 8vo 2s. 6d.— Magazine of Natural History, 
No XXXIX. 8vo. 3s 6d— Gardener’s Maga- 
sine, No. L., Is. Cd.— Architectural Magazine, 
No III. Ls. fid. 

The Despatches of the Duke of Wellington 
from 1792 to 1818, Vol. I. 8vo •JHs. 

Scenes and Recollections of Fly-Fishing in 
Northumberland, Cumberland, and Westmore- 
land. Fcp. 8vo. Ks. 

Tw'o Old Men’s Tales; the DeforAied and 
the AdmiraPs Daughter 2 vols. postBvo. 21s. 

Egypt and Mohammed All •, or. Travels In 
the Valley of the Nile, by James Augustus St. 
John. 2 vols 8vo. 30s. 

The Life and Adventures of John Marston 
Hall, by the author of” Richelieu,” &r. 3 vols. 
post 8vo. W. 11s, 6d. 

A History of Egyptian Mummies, and an 
Account of the Worship and Embalming of the 
.Sacred Animals by the Egyptians, by T. J 
Pettigrew. F.R.9..F.S. A.. F.L S. 4to. 2/. 2e.bds. 
large paper, 3/. 3s. 

The Channel Islands ; Jersey, Guernsey, 
Alderney, &c , by IJ D. Ingifs. 2 vols post 
Bvo. 21s. 

The Navnil Sketch-Book* 2d lerlca. by the 
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antnor of ** Tales of a Tar/' S roll, post 8ro. 
21 «. 

Popalar Tales and Lefirends of the Irish Pea* 
aantry, by S. Lover. ISmo. 7» 6d. 

Gutzlaff's Three Voyages along the Coast 
of China in 1831.2-3. Post Svo 12r. 

Scenery of the Rivers of Norfolk, by J. W. 
Rnbberds, Jun., Esq. Demy 4to. 3/. 13«. 6cr. 
cloth i medium 4to. 41. 14i Cd 

SpecUlntloii, a Novel, by the niithor of 

Traits and Traditions of Portugal." 3 vols. 
post Svo. 1/ 11 a. dt/.. 

Sir Harford Jones llrydges* Account of hla 
Majesty's Mission to the Court of Persia In the 
Vears I8(f7*ll 2 vols Svo Plates, 2ll<. 

Memoirs of the 'Life and Writings of the 
Rev Rlrhard Watson, by the Rev. Thomas 
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Jackson, forming Vol. 1. of the Works. 8ro, 
lOr. 

Sir James Sutherland's Map of Part of Per- 
alsi 3 sheets, coloured. 21«. ) caovasa and rdl* 
ler. U.lU.drf. 

Burns' Works. Vol. IV*. contidnlng the 
Songs 12mo. 5r. 

A New Treatise on Chess, by George Walker. 
2d Edition, enlarged. 12mo. 

An Architectural and Historical Account of 
Crosby Place, London, by Edward L Black- 
burn, Architect. Svo. HA.Cr/. 

A Series of Lay Sermons on Good Principlea 
nnd(«notl Breeding, by the Ettrlvk Shepherd* 
l‘imo 7r 

The ConKplrncy, a Venetian Romance, 3 
vols. post 8vo. 1/. lls.Gd 


FINE ARTS. 

THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 

SixTY-six years havinp; now passed since the first exhibition of the 
Koyal Academy, and the year 1834 beinjj^ one of the " acre of reform/* 
public attention is directed to it as to a monopoly which may no longer 
exist. Wc shall, for the present, content ourselves with the assertion that 
the obnoxious term has never been moie unjustly applied : the proofs in 
support of ibis assertion we shall endeavour next month to supply, pre- 
mising that wo are much better informed upon the subject, and have nad 
more sufticient moans of arriving at the conclusion, than the Honourable 
Member for Liverpool, or any one of his supporters in the House of Com- 
mons. It IS to be lamented that the Academicians themselves have per- 
severed in a system creditable to their delicacy more than to their prudence 
— that of continuing passive endurers of all the idle, or senseless, or veno- 
mous attacks which have been, from lime to time, made upon them, without 
uttering word or using weapon in their defence. The consequence is that 
the puidic generally have formed most erroneous notions of the body,— of 
the amount and application of its funds,— arrangements of its exhibi- 
tions, — its influence upon llrilish art,— and all the purposes of its esla- 
bli.shment and the accomplishment of its designs. But, as we have said, 
we reserve ourselves for another occasion, w’hen we hope to set the public 
right upon most of these very essential matters, ^ 

We miss from the exhibition several contributors whose works have de- 
lighted us in years past. Leslie was absent in America; Newton is, 
unhappily, lost to ns — we fervently hope only for a time ; — Constable has 
been, and is, ill ; Etty, we regret to learn, irom the same cause, is also an 
absentee. Wilkie has been occupied in painting portraits, and wc there- 
fore miss him too. Mulready, being one of the “ arrangers,” has, we think, 
from a mistaken delicacy, abstained from placing any of his own produc- 
tions on the walls. And Jones, also one of the “ arrangers,” has, from a 
similar feeling, thrust his one very admirable work into a corner. Never- 
theless, there IS enough in the exhibition to delight and instruct the visiters, 
and to bear ample testimony that British art is advancing. 

The be.st j)icture of the year is, we think, beyond question, “ A Scene in 
the Olden 1 ime at Bolton Abbey/' by Edwin Landseer. It is scarcely 
credible that this artist should have achieved so much before his years are 
those of manhood. H ilton’s work, “ Editha and the Monks .searching for the 
body of Harold,” is undoubtedly one of the noblest of the English schooL 
figure of “ the Lady with the Swan’s Neck ” is perhaps unequalled, 
certainly unsurpassed, by any British painter. Easflake and Uwins have 
both given us the results of their labours beneath the skies of Italy. The 
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former exhibits, besides his g:reat and noble historical picture of Francesco 
di Carrara escaping with his lady from Milan, a beautiful portrait of a fair 
girl, the daughter of I^cTy Charlotte Bury and two portraits of Italian 
maidens. Mr. Uwins has excee*ded our expectations, liigh as they were. 
“ A group on their way wHh offerings to the shrine of the Madonna” is a 
delicious production —lull of all the richer qualities of art, yet simple and 
graceful as the scene itself. Mr. Uwins is, we believe, the last Associate 
elected by the Koyal Academy. 'I'lie election does llicin credit. It could 
not have fallen upon a more worthy man, or a man of higher genius. We 
trust his admission to the full honours of the body will follow soon. The 
landscapes of Turner and Callcott are, as heretofore, exquisite treats to the 
lovers of either ait or nature, or both. The “ Fountain of Indolenoc,” and 
“ St. Michael's Mount/’ by the former, and ** Leghorn *’ and “ Dutch Pea- 
sants waiting the return of the Passage-boat,” by the latter, are works of 
surpassing beauty. Those by Callcott are of especial excellence, going 
beyond even his productions of earlier years. Collins, although at all 
times delightful, has not, w'e think, been so fortunate m his choice of sub- 
jects. It IS, however, impossible for him to take up his pencil w ithout 
giving existence to much that delights. He is at home among the gentler 
scenes of rural lil'e, — he seems to paint alter his ow u mind, — and it must 
be one of exceeding grace and delicacy. 

The portraits of PicUersgill, Phillips, and Briggs, are, as matters of course, 
the great attractions of the Academy in this department of the art. Mr. 
Pickersgill has taken the jilace of Sir Thomas Lawrence ; and, although 
Wilkie IS the painter of royalty, there can he little doubt that the great 
** mass of commissions ” will be in the hands of Pickeisgill. There are, 
however, and always will be, many competitors for distinction m this, the 
most profitable branch of the piofession and there are several whose 
chums are not to be dismissed with a single sentence. We have this 
month so many demands upon the .space we are permitted to allot to this 
important and interesting subject, that we are c^ipelled to postpone to 
another number a continuation of it. We shall then endeavour to render 
to the respective candidates for fame greater justice than we could now 
pay to them. 


EXHIBITIONS. 

The Colosseum still bears the palm among the exhibitions. In addition 
to those objects of interest we have before alluded to, there has been added 
an aviary containing a numerous collection of foreign birds. This addition to 
the establishment is still in its infancy, yet we cannot but congratulate the 
proprietors on their exertions, and the public on the introduction of this new 
and elegant feature. « Many rare specimens are expected, and, from what 
wc understand, when the plans are completed, few collections, if any, will bo 
so splendid. 

Unfortunately, the picture of London has grown a little dingy by the 
length of time it has been up, but still it is the same faithful, interesting re- 
presentation of the metropolis, and as such will always command attentions 

The conservatories are now in full luxuriance, and the diligence of years, 
and the taste to direct, now begin to be rewarded by the appearance of 
beauty, displaying a scene more like enchantment than anything that could 
he supposed to exist in the precincts of a great city. After proceeding through 
a grove consisting of the most curious plants of the most distant climates, 
tlie tastefully -designed and elaborately-executed fountain throws out from 
sea-shells and Tritons a refreshing shower. On the right a curiously -con- 
trived submarine cave, ornamented with stalactites that might rival the pe- 

* There is also iu the exhibition a hue portrait of this accomplished lady, by 

H. P, Briggs, R.A c / 
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trificrl icicles of Nature, and oontainin^ a distant view of the breakinfi; surge 
of the sea, forms a scene more beautiful than anything that has yet been sub- 
mitted to public inspection. The cbarriis of the Swiss Cottage are not per- 
haps increased since our last visit ; but in saying this we convey no dispraise, 
fbr the imagination of that visiter must be indeed inactive who would not 
conceive himself transported to some retired spot in the neighbourhood of 
Geneva, and he the peaceful inhabitant of a rustic cottage of the country. 
Nothing, probably, in the deceptive and pictorial kind, ever before arrived at 
the perfection of the Swiss Cottage and tho conservatories. So much is this 
considered to be the fact, that the ('olosseum is now the point of attraction, 
the great lion of all sight-seers, as the “ tame wild beasts " of tho town were 
by our tnost respectable ancestors. 


The Diorama, now exhibiting in the Regent's-park, (insists of 4wo 
paintings, “ Tho Crypt of St. Denis in France,'* and “ The Ruins of Foun- 
tain 5 Abbey, in Yorkshire.'' Tho former was the place of sepulture of the 
eaily kings of that country, and their tombs and monuments occupy the 
various recesses winch arc formed by the stupendous Gothic pillars which 
support the roof. Immediately on the left is the tomb of Louis, and a soli- 
tary rav of sunshine is thrusting through the -adjacent window. The walls 
arc cold and humid, and the pictorial repose and doath-like stillness in this 
charned-house of kings might induce the visiter to suppose ho is breathing 
the atmosphere of the grave. The illusion of this ])amtLng is well preserved, 
and a solemn tlirgc, pUijed on an organ judiciously placed behind the scenes, 
senea to lieighten the effect. The sound, proceeding from an unseen hand, 
seems the spontaneous music of the air, bewailing decayed glory and dilapi- 
dated grandeur. — The ruins of Fountain's Abbey, by moonlight, is also a 
beautiful scene of anoth(»r character. The lights and shadows are well ma- 
naged, and the grey colouring of the columns and arches contiasts well with 
the green mass which luxuriates m the numerous crumbling niches caused 
by time. y 

Probably while exercising our authority us critics, wo should not be con- 
sidered as unkind, if we were to suggest to the clever artist who has painted 
this picture, that, when next he is engaged on a moonlight scene, it would 
be well to manage without the introduction of that intense tint of green 
which pervades the whole of Fountain's Abbey. 


The CosMORAMA, in Regent-street (No. 209), contains no less than seven 
different views, and each of them is entitled to the praise of being a good 
exhibition. Of all the most pleasing and instructive methods for conveying 
instruction to the mind of youth, paintings such ns these are probably the 
best. The first view is of the Hippodrome at Constantinople, where, to 
use the descriptive language of the catalogue, ** the degenerate remains of 
the masters of the world fought with as much violence for two players, as 
their ancestors had done for Syllu, Marius, Pompey, or Coesar." Now, we 
do not wish to recommend this exhibition by any indiscreet praise, for wc are 
decidedly of opinion that many of the subjects might be better treated ; but, 
as a faithful representation of the scenes it pretends to portray, it is deserv- 
ing of all approbation, and, in this respect, particularly merits encourage- 
ment, conveying, as if docs, a quantity of correct and useful information 
that may be more strongly impressed upon the mind than by any other me- 
thod. The Hippodrome" might probably be painted in a more artist-like 
style, but in the introduction of any trick of art we should certainly lose 
some feature of the scene. The characteristic of each view is accuracy, giving 
at a glance a correct notion of the place repre.scnted. ** The Grand (Cascade 
of the Park of St. Cloud '* is the latest ojiened, as it is one of the most inte- 
resting, of the views, and alfords another instance of the correctness of an 
opinion often expressed with regard to similar attempts, that the introduction 
of architecture invariably improves the effect ; and when it is alone tho sub- 
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joct, tlic Artist best 9 iicceeds. To represent with truth mountain, hill, and 
valley, is something beyond the powers of an accurate copyist. Colours, 
clouds, and Iblidge are of too evanescent a nature to bo transferred to the 
canvabs by the same hand that, with unerring correctness, traces the dtmeii* 
sioiis of architecture. Interiors of cathedrals, or of interesting buildings, 
ir^akc the most pleasing exhibitions of this kind, as an instancel of, which 
we would adduce the beautifully- painted “ Interior of the Cathedral of St. 
Gudule at Brussels,” being No. 3 of the Cosmommic Views. Were this the 
place for an essay, we could give further reasons, and other facts ; but as it 
IS, we must content ourselves by recommending a visit to the Cosmoramu. 

In the same building as the Cosmorama is the exhibition of the “ Breath- 
ing Napoleon.” As an instance of wonderful ingenuity, and evincing what 
perseverance can achieve, few things are more interesting. On a couch lies 
the conqueror of tj rants and the despot of the world, attired in the military 
dress of a general worn by him when he was Consul. The position is such 
as has been asserted he always slept m, with one hand on his chest, and one 
Anger inserted in his coat between tho button-holes. On approaching, the 
\ is I tor perceives the chest heave, and, on watching, observes the continual 
gentle but regular undulation consequent upon breathing. To carry the de- 
ception furtlior, it lias been so managed, that, on touching any portion of the 
exterior of the body, it is with astonishment we perceive that our fingers are 
in contact with a substance that gives w'^ay to tho impression, and, on being 
removed, the indentation readily disap|>cars v ith as much ease as it would from 
the living frame. Where bone should be, then* w'o find a hard and bony-like 
(we mean no pun) material ; where flesh, it is soft as flesh ; where cartilage, it 
is proportionably yielding. This extraonlinary invention is still a secret ; and 
the name given to the compound, wbich so accurately represents the exterior 
of the human body, is sarenmm. We understand from the inventor, a French 
gentleman, that it is his intention to form a model of Nelson, in which he eal- 
imlatcs upoii even greater success than on his representation of Napoleon ; the 
oxeciition of tlio latter work having ailbrded him several hints that he could not 
then bring into ojieration. A work of greater ingenuity we have mrely seen. 

The Anatomical Figure. — Also in the same building as the works 
previously noticed is a representation in wax of a female, in which the ana- 
tomy of every part, internal as w’cll as external, is developed. The skin is 
first taken off, and tho llesh immediately underneath it is exhibited, showing 
llio veins, arteries, and nerves, which are differently coloured, in order that 
they may be distinguished ; otlier coverings are then removed, and there are 
displayed the auricles, the ventricles, the pulmonary artery, the lungs, the 
liver, the gall-bladder, the stomach, tho intestines, the spleen, the kidney 9« the 
aorta, tho vena cav a, and the centre of the internal structure. The .stomach is 
opened and the gastric juice is observed. The face is unmasked, and you 
sec the facial arteiy, the frontal vein, the facial vein, the arteria temporalis 
profunda, the vena temporalis profunda, the vena occipitalis, &c. The 
heiul is taken to pieces, and every part is portrayed in a similar manner. 
It is the most perfect piece of workmanship we have ever seen. Much in- 
formation might be derived by studying this figure, and we strongly advise 
young medical students to visit it. 

If the art of making wax anatomical representations were cultivated in this 
country, we arc convinced it would be of the utmost utility. The natui*e of 
the human structure may be learnt to a certain degree by means of engrav- 
ings, but it is impossible that they can convey so distinct an idea, and make 
so clear an impression, as preparations of the description we speak of. If a 
collection of wax anatomical figures were made, it would bo productive of the 
greatesi benefit to the profession, for then young students might derive a 
considerable knowledge of anatomy without having recourse to dissection 
at an age when their feelings ore most liable to be shocked and violated by 
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tliat unpleasant operation. It ia not every student whp liaa an opportunity 
of Beeinf? the effect of every disease up6B tho murhid part ; but ii a resem- 
blance in wax was taken, after death, of the appearance produced l^y the com- 
plaint, it would then be open to general inspection, and might beumadn known 
to all. In the Florentine Gallery there is an immense collection of >Vax figures, 
representing the human frame labouring under every Variety of disorder. 
This collection was made by Cosmo dc Medici, at an enormous expense ; 
who, though unacquainted with arts and science liimiielf, was a munificent 
supporter of them. In the School of Medicine at Pans there is sometliing 
similar, but greatly inferior. In Trinity college, Dublin, there are several 
female figures illustrating the subject of obstetrics. 

Burford*s Panorama of BooUiia, with the representation of the rrew^ of the 
Fury in their temiiorary buildings, and all the long list of peculiarities of such 
a scene, from a telescope up to an Esquimaux, or from an aurora-borcahs 
down to an iceberg, has long been an object of univcisal attraction. It is, 
however, soon likely to close, and its place is, wc understand, to be supplied 
by “ New York." 

The Falls of the Niagara are still to remain open. This latter exhibition, 
though not so interesting from the facts that have recently transpired, is one 
of much greater beauty, inasiniadi as the glories of Nature arc bettor than 
her terrors. The description of a tra\ oiler, whose work is now before us, is 
as follows : — “ The descent from the head of this river (Niagara River), in 
Lake Erie, to its termination in Lake Ontario, is estimated at 450 feet; and 
about the middle of its course it is remarkable for the celebrated Falls of 
Niagara, whera tlie whole moss of water, alter gliding nearly a mile, with 
great velocity, over a sloping channel, is precipitated over a perpendicular 
rock upwards of 150 feet high." Such is the sort of scene that Mr. Burford 
has had to paint, and he has succeeded miraculously well. The descending 
sheet of chrysolis, the w ido waste of sweeping water, the savage surge below 
the fall, and the rainbow above — 

Hope wamhiiig madness with unalterable mien ** — 
the beautiful verdure of the neighbouring romantic country, tho presence of 
the matter-of-fact inhabitant, accompanied by the eager and wondering tra- 
veller, all contnbute to render this attempt most pleasing and perfectly suc- 
cessful. Hackneyed as wc are in exhibitionizing, we did nut contemplate this 
scene without the liveliest pleasure. 


We have attended a private view of what may be considered a great curio- 
sity in art. The late Lord Dudley was possessed o4‘ the beau idial of a dog. 
It was a Newfoundland of more than ordinary size, and of must amazing 
beauty. His Lordship loved the animal — 

*< in life the firmest friend, 

The first to welcome, foremost to defend,”— 
and determined that his memory should, if possible, be peii^etuated. As to 
the manner in which this was to be achieved, ho entertained a jicciiliar no- 
tion, which was, that in all respects a model should he made of him. which 
should not, like the generality of sculpture, merely give the full form 
as in a statue, or the outline as in bas-relief ; but that an accurate 
representation of the figure should be given, e\eu to the colour of the 
coat and the expression of the eye. This was to be done in marble, and to 
Mr. M. C. Wyatt the difficult commission was given. To say that he has 
succeeded is the highest and best praise that can be bestowed on a work 
replete with so many obstacles. The statue of the beautiful beast is placed 
on a jasper pedestal, the base of which is surrounded by fruit and flowers in 
alio relievo, curiously formed by precious stones. On the pedestal w a 
cushion of Sienna coloured marble, looking as soft as if the lightest foot would 
make a print-mark. On this cushion stands the dog. A bronze figure of a 
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wrpent is beneath him , Which the powerihl animal hasciruBhed Kith hta piiri 
the intcoUhctidn nfSvhich at once adds to the interest of this curious piece of 
statuafy, meeniously serves as a support to the ponderous weight of the 
dog. Motile method must have been adopted for the sustaining so cumbrous 
a load be>ond the mere support afforded by the legs, and notlimg of a more 
effectual nature could in our opinion have been introduced. But the ingenuity^ 
and, ill our estimation, the great merit of the work, consists in the singularly 
fblicituus manner in which the artist has represented the shaggy coat in the 
different-coloured marble, making the black so beautifully overlay and inter- 
mix with the white. The head is also truly beautifhl, for not only the intro- 
duction of gems of an exact colour fill up the sockets of the e^es, but tho 
desliy tint which is observable at the extremity of the white part of She eye 
is managed with the same extraordinary kind of fidelity. The nose, by the 
insertion of porous-looking black marble, is made to bear the appearance of 
dewy moisture, so commonly observable ; and it requires no exercise of the 
Ikncy to suppose that if touched a sensation of moisture would be experienced 
from the contact. 


The Panthkon, now a very splendid building, has been opened ; but at 
so late a period of the moiitii that we must defer our notice of it. 


THE DRAMA. 

An article given elsewhere on the principal theatrical event of the month, 
the revival of Shakspeare's “ King Lear,’^ has excluded the matter which 
usually appears under this head. 


PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

ROYAL INSTITUTION. 

Mr. Davidson read a paper “on the Pyramids of Egypt." After notic- 
ing the opinions of Herodotus, Diodorus, Stiabo, Pliny, and offering re- 
marks upon them, Mr. Davidson resolved his discourse into the three fol- 
lowing questions and their answers:— 1st, What is the meaning of the word 
P 3 rramid — does it explain the subject ? 2iid, Arc the pyramids peculiar to 
Egypt, or do other countries afford analogies ? 3 k 1, Is Iheie any tradi- 

tional or recorded event which may he supposed to have led to their erec- 
tion ? With regard to the first, the etymology of the Greeks, whose vanity 
led them to make every possible adoption to their ovi n language, ajipears 
to be the one most commonly leceived. 2nd, The pyramids are not pecu- 
liar to Egypt , but are to be found in all the earliest posl-diluvian researches ; 
and, indeed, have been continued amongst those nations secluded from a 
general intercourse with other people. The pagoda of China is but a mo- 
dification of the pyramid, rising story above story, and decreasing towards 
its point; the pyramidal temples of Hindostan present a nearer resem- 
blance ; and the pyramids of the Mexican empire, those of Cpolula, Pa- 
pantta, and Tootuiachao, present a striking analogy. These last— the 
pyramids of Teotniachao, which ai-e placed on due cardinal points— are 
situated in the valley of Mexico, about eight leagues N.E. of the capital; 
two are of considerable size — that of the Sun being 682 feet at the base, 
rather less than the second (that of the Moon)^ and 180 leet in height. « 
They are approached through Jong avenues of small pyramids placed in 
exact lines N. to S, and E. to W., and occupy a place called Mtcoath, t. e. 
road of the dead; they are said to have served as places of sepulture lor 
the chiefs— the like tombs occiu’ round the base of Cheops. Thus have 
we the Egyptians. Chinese, Hindoos, and Mexicans, all people of the highest 
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antiquity, all ftused for the cultivation of agronomy and jKCOrdinf^ of 
ovonts, each posaessing pyramida whose history is enveloped 
but each possessing ends in common —religion, . record* TmcV 

ing the ihird query— is there any eireumstapce tjiat could havife kd to * this 
concurrence of idea ? — their character is too arbitrary, and theiforesemblanCe 
too uniform, to have been the result of chance^ The earliest settlement of 
the post-diluvian inhabitants was marked by the erection of a higt\ place, 
which all commentators agree to have been of the pyramidal foivn. ** Go 
to ! let us build us a city, and a tower whose to]) shall reach to heavexii 
and let us make for ourselves a name.*' Engaged on this work, they were 
dispersed over the face of the earth, carrying with them the recollection of 
their eipploymenl, migiating under the sons of the patriarch, and, as their 
numbers increased, heightening their pride and causing them to forget their 
Divine protection, the sons of Shem, in their earliest settlements in tb^ 
East, erected monuments which recorded their arrival or marked their dis* 
persion. The sons ofJsiphet, prompted by similar feelings, and bearing in 
recollection the same events, followed the like examiile in the West ; while 
the sons of Ham, undcT Mizrium, the lounder of the Egyptian empire — 
famed from the eailiost time for their wisdom, profuse ot labour, and lavish 
of expense, with ooneeplions formed in mystery, and heightened by their 
religion, taking magnitude and din ability for their models — exceeded their 
brethren ; and wlule the proud city of the Pharaohs, of wliich these piles 
once formed the greatest wonder, has melted away, leaving not a trace be- 
hind, the pyramids, renowned for their antiquity and magnitude, became 
consecrated to the worship ot the gods and to the cultivation of their most 
cherished study— astronomy. 

MEDlCO-UOTANieAL AND LONDON MEDICAL SOCIETIES. 

Tea and Coffee y their Use and Abuse, Spurious Tea , — We subjoin acoti* 
densed report (for which we are obliged to a correspondent), of the discus- 
sions at the alxive Societies on this important subject,* without pledging 
ourselves to all the condusions of the Faculty, Dr. Uwins and Mr, Cole 
thought that much evil resulted irom the excessive use of lea and coffee ; 
taken in excess they were found to operate as powerfid and decided stimu- 
lants. By their action on the neivous and sanguilerous systems they occa- 
sion a temporary flow of spirits, and banish all desire for sleep; this stale 
of excitement, however, speedily subsides, and is followed by languor and 
palpitation of the heart, irregular breathing, and uneasiness m the region 
of the prwcordia ; in some constitutions the symptoms are still more violent, 
the pulse becomes irregular and feeble, the extremities cold, pam and an 
uneasy sensation aie felt at the pit of the stomach, and even syncope fol- 
lows. Shortly alter, a desiie for sleep presents itself, but the slumbers are 
tioublcd and uneasy,* and the luce and limbs suft'er from spasmodic twitch- 
ings. These consequences of the over-use of tea and coffee are to be 
accounted for by referring to the haliits and idiosyncrasy of the individual; 
and in such cases the only relief which can be obtained must result from 
the party abstaining from the use of those articles of diet, and substituting 
some other in their place. A most imjiortant miestion in state medicine 
arises from a review of this subject; viz., whether the introduction of tea 
and coffee into general use is to be regarded as lieneficiallo the community, 
or otherwise? In many parts of France and Italy tea is classed by the 
excise in the list of drugs, is kept in bottles on the shelves of the apothe- 
cary, forms no part of the stock of the grocer, and is even anathematised 
»by the lecturer on hygiene as unfltted for ordinary consumption. It is, 
therefore, placed by common consent in the custody of the physician, to 
be dealt mth as a remedial agent, secundum arlem. Whether they manage 
these things best in Prance or in England remains to be seed. Mr. Cole 
thinks it probable that the great increase whicfo has taken plaxje in diseases 
of the hetirt in this country may be referred tcrlhe abuse of this beverage. 
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H|f ffonsiderggreeatea to be productiire of more tmeasiness andmccHem^Mit^ 
than bl^dk« and rej^ds coifee as ranking next in this respect. With regard 
^ to spurious tea, Pmessor Burnett has proved that the practice is very common 
Of adding the leaves of the sloe^the apple, the hawthorn, and the elm, to the 
Chinese leaf. This spurious addition resembles the real tea so exactly, that 
the most experienced examiners at the India House were at fault m detect- 
ing the adulteration ; even chemical analysis failed to expose the fraud, 
inasmuch as the constituents of rhe British loaves were similar to those of 
the genuine herb imported from the Celestial Empire. The botanist alone 
succeeded in detecting the sophistication, and this he effected bv his know- 
lec^e of the distinctive characters of each particular leaf. In order to 
impose upon the public, the spurious leaves are placed upon plates of 
heated iron and carefully rolled, so as to correspond with the genuine tea. 
It isrthen mixed with it, in the proportion of one part to three, and put into 
circulation. 


VARIETIES. 

The Sixth Report of the Committee on Public Petitions has just been 
printed, from which it appears that the total number of petitions presented 
to the House of Commons this session, to the 7th of March inclusive, is 
885. Of ttgse petitions, no less than 492 are from Protestant Dissenters, 
praying for relief from tlieir grievances ; and the signatures to these peti- 
tions amounted to 38,900. 'I’lic number of petitions from Ireland for the 
entire aliolition of tithes is (13, to which 84,849 signatures are attached. 
There are 79 petitions for a repeal of the J^^gitflative Union, with 58,164 
signatures ; 49 in support of the Established Church, with 72H5 signatures ; 
32 petitions for the better observance of the Sabbath, with 9357 signatures; 
13 petitions, 104,180 signatures, for a repeal o£ the conirlaws ; and 91 pei- 
titions, and 15,0b3 si|[Batures, praying that no* alferation may be made in 
those laws. The petitions complaining of agricultural distress atnounC to 
34, with 1920 signatures. The number of petitions against the system of 
lay patronage in the Church of Scotland is 50, to which 50,730 signatures 
are attached. 

Bank Noies-^Prirate and Joint-Stock Banks,— An account of the aggre- 
'gate amount of notes circulated in England and Wales by private banks 
and by joint-stock banks and their branches, distinguishing ])nvate from 
joint-stock banks, between the 28th of August and the 28th of December, 
1833, from returns directed by the Act 3 and 4 Will. IV., c. 83 : — 

Private Hunks • . • • • £8,830,803 

Joint-Stock Banks •••••• 1,315,301 

£10.152,104 
JOKN Wood, Chairman. 

Bank of England Branch Banks, — The average 'circulation of Branch 
Bank of England notes and twenty-one-day bills, during‘%3J, was— at the 
Gloucester Branch Bank, 51,030/.; Manchester, 1,542,150/.; Swansea, 
49,150/.; Birmingham, 407,400/. ; Liverpool, 500,750/.; Bristol, 124,350/. ; 
Leeds, 269,530/.: Exeter, 37,000/.: Newcastle, 51,130/.; Hull, 72,800/.; 
Norwich, 34,170/. Total, 3,199,620/. 

The legacy duty in Ireland, in the lost year, was 25,424/., and the pro- 
bate duty 37,457/. In England, legacy duty, I,l9^t343/. ; probate duty, 
839,04 1/. In Scotland, legacy duty, 56,674/. ; probate duty, 46,422/. 

In a work lately published by a Spaniard, there is a comparison between 
tlic produce of the gold au^ll^ilver niiiies in America, and the coal mines in 
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SofKlMidt fromtrhich it ftppeam, that tha ^48 vs^ue of thif anli^'fa^^)^ 
of ^ eoal-tomes, which is 18,000,000 tons, amounts to 000,^06^ 
inclodiiur the wa^es ahd other charges , whilst the-^^rodudl of the geidaMr 
Sliver mines, including the same charges, is only 220,500,000 francs ;• shav- 
ing a balance in favour ot the coal-mines or hngland, over the gold aini 
silver mines otthe New Woild, of no less a sum than 227,500,000 lranee.« 

V ’The British Museum — The leceipts of tl|s Biitisli Museum foi 1833 were 
*^43,220/, the expenditme lO.f'Sa/, having a sniplus in hand of 3,7lr»f 
The number of visit ns his lapidlj il^i eased since I 82 H In that yeai the 
number was 81,22^, last year 210,495 Amount loah/tcl b> saleot Museum 
publications, 40 \s , t‘xpcndituie loi dnwings and tngiavings of KIm 
and Fownley mai 333/ 18? , in puichast of hooks ind niinuscripR, 
2,358/ 19f , ij natuial histoiy, 1,026/ 4? 0<i , antiquities, toms, ^c , 
1,839/ IM^ , expense of ( lasscd catalogue, 160/ Numhei ol visits made 
to reading looms loi pin posts ol study and ust nt Ii, in ISIO, iboiit 1,850 ; 
in 1811, 68,800 Niimbtr oi Msits by irtists md «»tiidc nts to tlit galltiffes 
of sculpture loi studv, in 1831, 4 39s in IStJ, 4 740 in 1813, 4,400. 
Numbci ol visits to print room, in 1832, 1,400 , in 1811, 2,800 

The mimbei ol coins piucli isod h> the 13iitish Must urn between Cbrist- 
ni«as 1812 and Chi istrnas 1811, w is {,0bs, ol which 059 wcit peniius of* 
William the ConqiiPioi, louncl at llcnoith, lu u Alitsloid— lor 50/ , 206 
coins chiefly of UatUill, Kanicd, and Atlulud, kings ol Noitliunibciland, 
fandol 'Vigmund and l^aubald archbishops ol \oik and the an||l|nt \issel 
in which the toms weie iovmd, at Newe istU on lynt 20/ , i gold tom of 
Rhodes loi 10/« and^a colUction ol 3,312 coins thufly Cittk and Roman, 
comprising 52 mgold, 1,034 m silvci, and 1,920 m biass — loi 1000/ Irom 
H F Boull>, ol Sm}ina 

According to a Pailiamentniy utiun, just punted, it appears that the. 
amount of duty paid m the iJiiited Kingdom, on biandy, hollands, and 
tobacco, during the years A -2-3, w as as follows — 

13i miu Cif iu V I A Tobacco 

1831 XI,3«»I(>7 X26804 X2064V12 

18 32 1801101 2>00i '3 080 

1833 1 526 i4fi 2 1 594 .3,1 10 030 

Militaiif Jlo<r€r%n ^ — By a ictuin to an oitlci of tlic Iloust of Tommons, 
it appears that tlic numboz ol corpoiil punishments mflutcd on the 
British army in 1830, was 66a, m 18^1, 618, J832, 185 , and in 
1833, 370. 

Qame-Laxv ^ — The number of commitments undti the game laws m 
England and Wales, between Novi ml ir 1 , 18 32, and Novcmbci 1, 1833, 
was, according to the IJaihimcntary return, 3,140 

In 1712 there were 3,070,000 ncwspapeis sent Ihiongli the Post-office , in 
1796, 8,600,000, m 1831,»-12,200 000 ind in 18P, 11 600,000 Ihc nvei- 
age number ol nevsspapefs sent I lom London duly miy be about 40,000 , 
and instances have occurred it pei lods of unusual intci t st, ol above 1 00,000 
newspapers being||pt from the raetiopohs m one day 

Pnze Money — A refuin has just been laid on the table ol the House of 
Commons ot the vessels engaged m tlu expedition agun>t Algiers, knd 
the amount of stwues ol prue-money From that we see that theCom- 
mander-in-Chiefs propoition was 7 180/ , each seaman s was 4/. lUs 
Really Sir James Cfiaham s regulation i using the scirnin s sbaie has not 
come too soon. The Rear \dnmals shaie was 3,7 10/ oe Id, and the 
captains got each 1,068/. tb Old, the licuten ints each got 94/ Qs. Sjd", 
and so on down to the boys, who got each 1/ los Id. ^ 

Pubhe Income and Expenditure —An accoiin^f the net income of the 
United Km^om of<ifreat JIntam and lrelan#ia the year ending Mh 
Junsi^rou XLX« ko. ci.xU« s 



Varieties. — ftireigri Varieties. 

Januarf, 1834, signed by the Secretaiy of the Treasury, Mr.T.S.ftioe, 
has been just issued. By this statement it appears that the amount of 
income is 40,27l,326f. 8s. 71^., Ufhile theeicpenditureYor the saih^ peiiOd is 
44,758,242/. 17s. leaving a surplus or saving to the country Of 

4513,082/. I Is. 64rf. • ^ 

At the Duke of Sussex's late Conversazione^ at Kensington Palace, the 
attraction of the evening was ^ splendid model of the great pyramid of 
Chtops, composed of 4.3,000 pieces of curkf and a vertical section of the 
pyramid, fiom which it appears that pyramid was not only bunt upon, 
but round a rock, which, it is stated, rises in the centre of the pyramid 130 
^t, on the apex of v\hich is situated wiiat is called the Queen's Chaipber. 
Tne pyramid #as originally covered with plaster or mortar, whitfh made 
th%surface even, and thus rendered the||ficentso difficult;. as (o be accounted 
by the ancients a great feat ; this plaster having now fallen off, the ascent 
is easy. 


FOREIGN VARIETIES, 

New Fact in Galena has been discovered in two different 

places containing platiiia. This is an important fact, because it is a valuable 
metal, andmay, if sought for, he thi^s more abundant thbn has been hitherto 
supposed Alt IS onl) in late )enrs that iodine, having been found in one or 
two springs, has since been met with in irost mineral waters. The Americans 
describe a new mineral under the name of LedererHe^ from basaltic rocks in 
No\a Sedtia. It appears to bo a prismatic vwiety of zoelite, probably re* 
sembhng thornsonite. ^ 

A Brussels paper has published the following document, showing the 
amount expended on the eonstruction and armament of ihe fortresses, from 
the year 1815 until Jbe end of 1S27 :-'Maestlfthtil 3,125.000 florins; Liege, 
2,885,000rt, ; Iluy.lioo.OOOtl. ; Namur, 5,165,81511.; Dinant, 423,00011.; 
Marlebourg, 265,obotl. ; Pliilippe\ille, 304,00011. ; Bouillon, 50,00011. ; Char- 
leroi, 6,540, OOUfl. ; Mons, 11,42.3,42711.; Ath, .5,8K8,OUOft. ; Menin, 
3,993,000tl ; Ypres, .'1,958,4 07fl.; Nieuport,4,530,0()0fl.; Ostend, 3,537,00011.; 
Antwerp, 3,000,00011. ; Touinay, 4,089,00011. ; Termonde, 2,989, 057tl. ; Ou- 
denarde, 3,378,00011.; Ghent, 3,3l7,0Uutl. The expenses for artillery, 
stores, and the arnidinent of thtse diflerent fortresses come to 13,500,00011.; 
making a total of 84,372,30611. or 178,565,876 francs. 

Some interesting discoveries have recentlv been made in the Terre del 
Annonciata, near Naples. The Marquess Munzionte has dicovered the re- 
maitusofan ancient wall, and a small temple m \er^ beautiful preser\’atioi], 
winch are supposed to be the fragments of some ancient ruined city, or the 
comiuencenient of a third subtenanean city, like Herculaneum and rompeii. 

Publications in Germany . — The following table represents the number of 
Kterary publications in Geimany, from the year 1814 tojyB33 : — 


1814 


. 2325 

1821 . 

. 3997 

i8ir 

5654 

1815 


. 2750 

1822 . 

. 4283 

1829 

5014 

1816 


. 3137 

1823 . 

• 4309 

1830 

5926 

1817 


. 3532 

1824 . 

. 4511 

1831 

5658 

1818 


. 3781 

1825 . 

. 4836 

1832 

6275 

1819 


. A916 

1826 . 

. 4704 

1833 

5888 

1820 


. 39,58 

1827 . 

. 5708 




Tliis makes a total of 90,126 works, of which only one-tenth consists of 
translotiopf and re-editions,. Reckoning one author to each three works, it 
would follow that 30,0<)u G^man authors have dOvoted^ their labours to the 
ipformation of the pubiio diriiaig the space of twen^Homo' years. 
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AOEIOULTUIIE. 

At the time* our last report waa written, the two ^eat measures i&t the 
rdief ol the country at lari^e, but of Agrii^ture particularly, were just 
kbrou^ht before Parlij|ment. The provisions dould not be said to be known, 
Bor the meagre speech of the Minister (Ixird Althorp) left them almost 
^holly unexplained beyond the bare principle. The Bills have since been 
Printed, and the details of the f oor-Laws Aniendinent Bill arc of a kind to 
Memand the utmost vijrilanec of th|y^hole kinjrdom-— a vifnlance, indeed, 
^nd a vigour of action, also, to wBrh the landed interest, always inert 
Bhnd difficult to be roused, can rarely, if ever, be stimulated. But in this 
Bill th(^ is enou£!:h move a milestone.** It is^ indeed, hard to conceive 
how a CJabinct in the hlitrhtest de;a^e favourable to constitutional liberty, 
(not to say 1 liberalism,) or how^ken men of common sense could "^be 
brought to propose a scheme at once so arbitrary, so oppressive, so expen- 
sive, and so utterly impracticable. But for the tremendous pressure brought 
upon the country "by the Poor-Laws,— but for the depravation and danger 
which all see around them, making the consequences, yet only the early 
consequences, visible in crime and incendiarism, — but for these appearances 
and the fears they ongrndor, it is scarcely possible to conceive a British 
House of Commons would have entertained such proiiositions for a 
moment. ^ v. 

The principle, as we before stated, is unobjectionable ; nay, it is the only 
principle by which the country can be safely reconducted' to B pristine 
morality and content— namely, to abrogate all allowances to the able- 
bodied. The dissent is against the means of accomplishing this most desir- 
able purpose. We have already stated that a Central Board of thfee Com- 
missioners is to have the w'holo, sole, and entire management, personal and 
pecimiary, of the poor of England under their jurisdiction, and this with- 
out being liable to any responsibility to the people but by a bill of indict- 
iilcsnt — a mode perfi^ctly inaccessible, on account of the expense, to any but 
the wealthy. The povrer and authority granted by ajl former acts for the 
government of the poor and of w’orkhouses (excepting mily those for build- 
ing or altering such houses) arc not only vested in, but subjected to them ; 
for they are at liberty to make ru/es for the government of parishes and the 
management of the poor — to build or enlarge houses, and prepare them for 
the reception of the poor of any and every district— for the clothing, feed- 
ing, employing, and governing such poor— for raising or borrowing any 
sums of money for any of the afoiesaid purposes- they and their assistant 
commissioners may attend and take pari in the discussions at any local 
Itoard or vestry. No by-laws made by such bodies are to be valid unless 
confirmed by tnese Commissioners, while they may make whatever laws 
they choose, or suspend or alter existing regulations. Tliey have power to 
alter and enlarge workhouses without asking the consent of parish or 
person. They may appoint assistant overseers or permanent salaried 
officers— order their duties and fix their salaries — they can remove all officers 
at pleasure," nor can any b« appointed but under their approval, — and all 
this without any tajigible responsibility. 

Two questions anse out of this extravagant delegation of arbitrary and 
absolute authority ; first, whether the scheme Is practicable: and, secondly, 
whether it be not liable to even more expense than the present mode of 
managing the podt ? The practicability depends on the quantity of employ- 
ment which can be found, on compelling the lahourer^to seek work, for 
there is no other difference whatever between the state ol^hings before and 
after the passing of the Bill. Upon this hangs the whole scheme, for it ia 

a sically impossible to imprison the present numbers out of employ, or 
of them, in workhouses. The land must Ipe covered with build- 
ings, and one half of the pbpulation converted into taskmasters over the 
otW In manufacturing towns, when impeded by stagnation, the thing 
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would be even more impossible than in the agricultural districts during the 
winter. Not many years ago, there wSre in the hundred of Blackburn in 
Lancashire alone, one hundred and ninety thousand persons out of work, or 
whose earni^s, taken in the aggregate, did not amount to twopence ea«h 
per week. This was given ih^vidence before a Comn^ee of the House of 
Commons. And in the eastern parts of the kingdora-^in the city of Nor- 
wich, for instance— more than twenty thousand in a population under sixty 
have received relief at the same time. To deal with such multitudes, there 
must be a discretion, and that discre^p must be in local authorities. If, 
then, the government of the poor is be by general laws, the Central 
Board is useless ; if by discretional powers, that discretion must be locally 
exercised: the Board is equally useless in either case. And if it be urged, 
as it may be with great truth, that wherever the functions of guardians of 
the poor are connected with bodies dllporate, there will necessarily be 
great abuses from parliamentary or personal interests — the remedy lies 
clearly in the extinction of such corporations. If not, an evil is tolerated 
merely to be corrected by another evil. 

From this plain view of facts, it should appear that the scheme is not 
practicable according to ike plan proposed. We come next to the expense. 
All the charges to be inciiri’od lor the new machinery of the Bill, Commis- 
sioners and Assistant Commissioners, and all the host of permanent paid 
officers to be attached to them — all the new woikhouses, aqd altered and 
enlarged buildings — will be a clear, palpable, irremov cable WrfiVi on to the 
present coit. And as it is well known that the* system of out-door allow- 
ances was established, first, with the view of not breaking down the unfor- 
tunate man at once into a workhouse pauper ; and, secondly, to dimmish 
expense^ enabling him to take advantage of work when it offered ; there 
can be no question that if only half those who now receive allowances are 
driven into the house, the expense (exclusive of the new army of commis- 
sioners and superintendents) will be indefinitely augmented. Half the 
number of positive paupers will not be maintained for the sum now ex- 
pended even in the u^seiit imprudent manner of granting allowances. This 
consideration is higmy important to the landowner, for, however, it may be 
disguised, the charge of the poor must fall at last upon his estate. The 
scheme appears, therefore, alike impracticable and improvident, to say 
nothing of the danger of herding such vast numbers upon one and the 
same day into workhouses. 

Again, with respect to the intended rule of settlement — birth. It 
IS admitted to be most important to do away the parish litigations, 
which are so enormously expensive; and, therelbre, the simpler and 
plainer the rule the better; but even to this there appear two objec- 
tions; first, the separation of families it would entail — one child being 
one place, another in another; and, secondly, that parishes 
now having a large population mpiild be utteily ruined, while the smaller 
would be exempt. The only remedy is, to make the rates extend over a 
county, and to abrogate the parochial divisions, whidh would have the addi- 
tional advantage of making labour free to siicliiservice anywhehe. Should 
it be objected that the landed propnetor who has prudently guarded against 
settlements will be made chargeable for the errors or improvidence of 
others, the answer is clear and direct. Such proprietors nave hitherto 
thriven by this very caution, or^^ftener, perhaps, from accessory circum- 
stances, such as the entire possession of a parish, or other control, at the 
expense of the restal the community. For they have obtained labourers from 
P**’Wshes^njoying the benefit while they wanted such assistance, 
and throwing off the burden when such assistance was no longer needed. If, 
division be not abandoned, one half of the kingdom 
' ^ absolute rg^n by birth-settlements. 

vJr ® insist on the tyranny of imposing the consequences of 

nw crime wholly upon the mother of an illegitimat e child. This is clearly to 
oner a premium upon seduction, and to prompt infanticide, for the temp- 
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taf ions to 1)0th are in^nitely increased by the measure. If i^^Hament be 
earnest in their endeavour to correct this evil, let them in all casa^^ except 
where the woman can be proved to be of infamous character, compel the 
father to marry th^ynother, or, where the fs^er is a married man« to take 
the child into nis imtiily, and there will be fewer children born out of wed- 
lock. In this instance Ministers have not gone to the fountain of evil ; 
for seduction begins on the side of the man, but have decreed to load the 
victim witli the punishment due t^he tempter. This is neither just nor 
wise. MB 

It IS, however, clear, that the Biu will bo modified in many of its ob- 
noxious clauses, for the kingdom is rousing against it. Almost all the London 
districts and many of the provmeial towns have petitioned — all admit the 
excellence of the principle — all oMcct to the means. To the amended Bill 
the kingdom ought to look wi^ the utmost jealousy and care before it 
passes the Lords. 

It is impossible to imagine a finer season in every respect for the operar 
tions of agriculture, and the crops of eveiy description declare its glory 
and benehcence. Though April forgot its custom and passed till the very 
last days of its existence without a shower, llie rains which have since 
fallen have completely restored the wheats, which are now hastening 
towards the ear, covering the earth with as much plenty as it can bear. 
The barley lUis shot up vigorously and beautifully ; the grasses are fast 
running into luxuriance, refreshed as they have been of late by daily 
showers. The land is preparing for turnips under the best possible appear- 
ances ; the Swedes are m many districts already put in, as is also the 
mangel wurzel, getting every year into higher estimation as its^ltivation 
is better understood Should the same favourable weather confine, there 
can be little doubt that the harvest will be as early and as abundant as 
ever was known. 

The dnr weather of the preceding month had so threatened the crops in 
France, that prices begak to advance. In the nortteri parts, on the con- 
trary, they looked downwards. In those of the Baltic the quotations for 
wheat vary from 22s. to 32.y. At Dantzie they were so high as from 30^. to 
32s — at Hamburgh from 24®. to 26s. Wheats of our own growth are very 
dull of sale; and in last week's markets, even the best Essex decli^d from 
Is. to 2s. per quarter— the highest price being 57s. The other articles, 
beans excepted, which have fallen 1^., remain with little alteration. 


RURAL ECONOMY. 

Omammtal Forest Tre<?5,— The common elm (Ulmus campestris) is wcM 
known in every shiubbery. It is the tret usually planted to edge public 
walks in the same way as the lime is on the Continent. Most writers sup- 
pose the elm to be indigenous to England ; and it is certainly frequently 
found m hedge-rows and forests, where it is not likely to have been plantea. 
No fewer than forty places are mentioned in the “ Doomsday Book," that 
have their names compounded of elms. Queen's Elm at Chelsea takes its 
name from an elm-tree planted there by Queen Elizabeth, when a child, 
with her own hand. It stood at the upper end of Church-lane, and wu 
considered the boundary of the parish on the north si^. It was felled in 
1745 by Sir Hans Sloane, who sold it for a guinea. It wW 13 feet in mreum- 
ference and 1 1 0 feet high. There is an elm said to have been planted iffH eniy 
Vll.'s time. Elm timber is remarkably bard and tough ; and as it has the 
property of resisting water in a very great dej^e, it is ^ry useful for water 
trunks and pipes : the wooden troughs used i*salt-works for conveying the 
brme to the pans are generally made of elm. There are two varieties of 
the common elm ; the one with broad leaves is called the Scotch elm, and 
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the other, with narrow leaves, the English elm. The Wyoh^elm (Vlmui 
montana) is much handsomer than the common species, the leaves are 
broader and of a paler green, and the branches hang more gracefully. There 
are several varieties of this species, of which the Cornish elm is hy much 
thp latest m coming into leaf. Some kinds have smooth leaves and some 
rough; they also vary m their weight and manners of growth; but the 
species and varieties of British elms are by no means distinctly marked, 
and even botanists disagree respecting them, some calling tlie same tree 
by different names, and others giving wt same name to different tiees. The 
American elms are very handsome; Red or Cat^a elm grows to an 
enormous size, and has a beautiful effect in a forest, from the brilliant red of 
its brunches. The white elm only differs m having its bianches w lwte. The 
drooping, elm (UJmus peiidiila) graceful tree, and Ulmus hori- 

zontalis IS, perliaps, still more so. TOerFis a beautiful specimen of this tree 
in Chandlers Nuisery, Vauxhalllload, and another m Lee's Hammersmilh 
Nursery — the latter may be seen from the road. Ulmus fastigiata is a 
curious variety, the off-leaves of winch all curl in a reverse way. Many 
othoa species and varieties may be had at the nurseries, Kims generally grow 
straight and rather stiff-looking trees ; a hedge-row planted with them looks 
like a regiment of tall dragoons drawn up in haitle array. The Wych elm, 
however, and all its varielies, send forth large arras. At the Surrey Zoolo- 
gical Gardens is an Arboretum, wilh the trees all named with both the 
botanical and common names ; and there nearly all the elms alxive de^ 
scribed may be seen. They are also to be found in the gardens of the Hoiti- 
cultural Society at Chiswick, where they are also named, but have only 
tlieir boJu^ ical names affixed. 

Lotus a very handsome tree for a shrubbery. It grows grace- 
fully, spreading out its branches, and its leaves are tinged underneath 
W'lth a beautiful pink, and covered with a long sott, pinkish down. Nothing 
can be more beautiful than this tree m the sun when a gentle breeze agi- 
tates its leaves. It is quite hardy, and deserves tofbe universally cultivated. 

OmammUd Trees . — Few trees are more ornamental in the slirubbery 
than those which have pea-blossomed flowers hanging, like those of the 
laburimm, in long graceful branches ; and among these the acacias are 
perhajjli the most beautiful. The locust tree of the Americans (Robinia 
^pseudacacia) is the most common. It received its name of Hobinia from 
Jean Robins, the herbalist of Henry IV., and is so hardy that it is now to 
he found in almost every shrubbery. It grows veiy fast, sometimes send- 
ing out shoots SIX or eight feet long in one summer, and may be propagated 
readily by seed or suckers. The flow^ers are very sweet, and exactly resemble 
a bunch of white laburnum. The branches, are, however, very brittle, 
and are liable to be broken in high winds ; and the leaves do not appear till 
late, and fall off early in thAjeason. The wood is much valued in 
America for its durability and ine closeness of its grain ; it is also finely 
veined. It makes excellent fuel, and its shade is less injurious to grass than 
that luanv other trees. There are several varieties of this species of 
Kobitlia, the handsomest of which are R. umbraciilifera, or the parasol acacia, 
the biKindhes of which spread out on every side, and droop most grace- 
full v so as to form a verdant canopy. R, crispa, the leaves of which are all 
curled, and R. tortuosa, the branciies of which are twisted, arc more curious 
than beautiful. R. dubia has flowers of a pale rose colour, which are very 
sweet scented. Hj^vicosa lias white flowers streaked with red ; both the 
stem ^nd branches are covered with a clammy, glutinous substance, very 
nnpleiwant to the touch. R. hispida and H. rosea, are tw o of the most 
beautiTul and graAfiil of tlie Robinias — both bear beautiful rose-coloured 
flowers, varying in shade, bft alway.s splendid in appearance. R. pendula 
V *1. ^ violet ; and those of R. purpui’ea are a deep purple, 

potn these are very handsome trees andveryomaoientaliiiashubbery. The 
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Sowers of R. glahra are small and of a yellowish red. R. feiYitginea has ^ 
eovering of rich brown hairs on the under side of its leaves ; and H, lati* 
Iblio has handsome broad leaves. All the kinds are easy of culture and 
very ornamental in a shrubbery ; but they are all brittle, and liable to be 
broken off in a hign wind. # 

Tulips, — We are lovers of flowers, from the imperial tulip to the humble 
daisy. We need not say, then, that ue ivere delighted with the floral exhi- 
bition in Mr. Groom's garden at V^worth. In one bed there were at least 
1600 roots, of whicl^nany were it is said, 56/ There were three 

grand divisions of tnlips:— the rose, red on white; the bybloomen, purple 
on white ; and the bizard, any colour on yellow. The auriculas, a most 
lovely flower, were very forward. Add to these the scarce flower called rel^ 
qmie speciosae, ranunculi, anemoiH^, l||d carnations, in large beds, and you 
will have some idea of this “wilderness of sweets.’’ The rarest tulips are, 
Polyphemus, Milo, Bacchus, Pompe Funebre, Imperatrix Flora, Louis 
XVI., Rembrandt (black and white), and George Canning, erroneously 
called Catafolque. The glorious “ show *' is now over ; but another .wring 
will produce another gathering. The lovers of such rare treats must be oa 
the watch for it. 


NEW PATENTS. 


To John Ramsey, of Carollne-place, Meek- 
lenburgli-square. In the county ot Middlesex. 
Esq , for hia Invention of cert.iln iinprove- 
menla in ^p|iarHtut> for turning over the leaves 
of music and other books. 

To Vincent Nolte, of Bridge-street, Black- 
IViars, In the city of London, Esq , for an im- 
proved hydraulic power engine. 

To James Smith, of Dennstog Works, in the 
parish of Kilmudoeh. In tlie rrflinty of Perth, 
cotton spinner, for his invention of certain 
Improvements in machinerv for rarding cotton, 
Rax, wool, silk, and other fibrous materials. 

To James Duffield Harding, of Oordon- 
aquare. in the county of Middlesex, artist, for 
hia invention of certain Improvements on 
pencil, pen, and chalk cases or holders. 

To Joseph Whitworth, of Monchester, In 
the County Palatine of Lancaster, marhinlst. 
for his invention of certain ImprovenienU lit 
machinery or apparatus for cutting screws 

To Robert Hendrick Goddard, of Woolwich, 
in the county of Kent, Gentiemnn, for his in- 
vention of certain improvements in the con- 
atruction of weighing machines, and in the 
mode, manner, or method of ascertaining, re- 
flateriiig. and Indicating the number of opera- 
tions or quantity of work performed by weigh- 
ing, measuring, or numbering apparatus or 
machines 

To Thomas John Fuller, of the Commercial- 
road, in the county of Middlesex, civil engi- 
neer. for his invention of an improvement or 
Improvements in machinery or apparatus for 
making or manufacturing of nails. 

To VVillian> Augustus Archibald, a Llente- 
uaiit in his Majesty** navy, at present residing 
at the Tavistock Hotel, Covent Garden, In the 
county of Middlesex, for bis invention of a 
certain improvement in the making of sugars. 

To Henry Piiikus, late of Pennsylvania. In 
the United States of America, now of North 
0»eso«Bt| Bcdford-iqiimOfiittciDnD, for hta 


invention of an improved method of, or appa- 
raluM tor, commuidcuting and transmitting or 
extending motive power, by means whereof 
carnages or tvaggons may be on rail, 

ways or common roads, and iralikis may be 
propelled on canals 

To Thomas John PuHn^, of the Commercial- 
road, in the county of Middlesex, civil engineer, 
for his invciitioo of an improvement in the 
shape or form ot nails, spikes, and bolts. 

To William Morgan, of the Kent-roud. in the 
county of Surrey. Esq . for hit invention of 
improvements in certain kinds of steam en- 
gines. 

To John Augustus Manton, late Jjl Ciilcutta, 

the Kast Indies, but now resiUl^ with his 
brother nt the small Gnu Office, in the Tower 
of London, guii-muker, for Ins inveiitiou of 
certain improvements in tire arms. 

To John Isaiic Hawkins, of Piincras Vale, in 
the county ot Middlesex, civil engineer, for 
certain Improvements tor facilitating the cure 
of diseases by administering galvanic influence 
into the human body, being a commuoicaUon 
a foreigner residing abroad. 

James Jamieson Curdes, of IdoLlane, In 
tbc city of London, roerebaot, for a certain 
Improvement or Improvemeats In iPBcbiaerF 
for making rivets and acrew blauke or bolts, 
being a communication from n forefkaer rt- 
■iding abroad. 

Tq James Jamieson Cordes, of Idol lane. In 
the cityg^f Loodon,- merchant, for a certain 
improvement or improvements in machinery 
for making nails, being a comrounicatio^ron 
a foreigner resldingjlj^road. 

To Samuel Slocum, of the Ne«#(koad, 8t. 
Pancras, in the county of Middlesex, engineer, 
for his invention certain imprdhement or 
improv^ents in nmehinery for making nallfl. 

To sffinuel Slocum, of the New-road, St. 
Pancras, in the county of Middlesex, epgiotcr, 
for improvementc in machinery for making gtne • 
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Neto Patenia-^Bankrupti. 

To John Paterson Bdd. of tlie city of Ginn- the making or minuraetnring and forming of 

gow', merchant, and Thomaa Johnson, of the Iron for hoops of casks and olhor purposes, 

same place, mechanic, for their Invention of To Thomas Baker, of Upper Stamford-street, 
certain Improvements applicable to certain in the county of Snrrey, Gentleman, fov'cer- 
looms for weaving different aorta of cloth tain lmpruv|!menta lu the constructloO'Or 

To Henry Crane, o( Wolverhampton, in the merhaniam of chronometers, watches, and 
codnty of Stafford, merchant, and John Young, clocks, and which may also be applicable to 

of the same place, patent lock mnniifactitrcr, other mechanical purposes, being a communU 
for their inveutloii of certain ImprovcmeuU In cation from a foreigner residing abroad, 

BANKRUPTS, 

FIIOM APRTI, 22 . 1834 , 10 UAY 20 , 1834 , INCLUSIVK. 


April 22.— J. B4TTV, Ware, Hertfordshire, 
^Ictboller. A Sliiloss, Strand, bookseller^ 
O AnNAM, Brighton, Sussex, commlsslomw 
agent. J £vk, Jileet-strcet, City, iron- 
monger G. WiLLiAiMSON, Ivinghoc, Buck. 
Jnghamshirc, baker. J.Hariuno, Kensing- 
ton, llmber-merchant, W Thobicson, 
Wltnap, Oxfordshire, coach-maker E Lan- 
OARj>, Mirileld, Yorkshire, oil-merchaut. J. 
Thom PS ov, Shcflleld, grocer. \V. Swan- 
wick, Nottingham, ^'liin-keeper. C, Oyha- 
frov, Monk Fryston, Yorkshire, miller. W. 
Barrr, Thirbk, Yorkshire, grocer. W. 
Braithw iiTK, jun , Mlddlewiih. Cheahlre. 
J. J nnd T. Haci.am, Nottingham, builders. 
T. Hamer, Hudderufield, Yorkshire, wool- 
stapler. H. Combs, Liberty of the Close of 
Burum, W)Mi|iire, moiipy-scrivener. 

April 25. ^V. H Grken, Finch-lajnc. City, 
bill-broker. 1>. |>ouoi.Ab, Whitecliapel- 
road, baker. .T. Robinson, Bridge-street, 
Westminster, alioeinuker. W. Lswer, 
Wellington.atreet, Strand, news-agent. G. 
Harris, Broad-street, City, corn factor. J. 
Hanson, and E, Wrlcii, Hirniingbam, 
builders. K A West, Leeds. Yorkshire, 
draper. G HoraNKhi., Stone, Stafford- 
shlr^e, inn keeper. W Watson, Brlng- 
rowii, Flb|tahire, timber-merchant. J. Ai.r,- 
60P, Belj^, Derbywhirc, wheelwright C^ 
Wtatt, Banbury, Oxtordshlre, luiikcepcr. 
JJ. nnd R. Bottkr worth, Hausicad-miil, 
Rochdale. Lancashire, cutton-spinners. 

April 2tf.— T. SciiivhNER, Murk-liiiie, corn- 
denier. T Wrwkr, South-Ntreet, .Spital- 
fields, cheesemonger J. W. AocwfirtE, 
Cheapalde. Jeweller. W Snvogs, Vnuxhull, 
Surrey, builder. GT Thompson, BiSj 
gate-street, dealer lii snuff and tobacci 
Arrei.i., Alstune, Gloucestershire, miller? 
Brxogk, sen., Manchester, timber-denier. J. 
Wilson, Liverpool, upholsterer H Guru, 
Liverpool, merchant 11. Bi/f)L»K, Glut- 
ton, Somersetshire, innkeeper R. Oaki.kv, 
ShrcwsHbry, builder* J. Princk, Bath, 
Iniikcepef. 

May 2.— F. Wbbb, FI set-street, rote-mnker. 
R. Kogar, Harp lane, Touer-strm. wine- 
merchant. T. Hunt, St. Mnry Axe, sta- 
tioner R Bowles, Spalding, Lincoln- 
shire, builder. W. Stjcvens, jun.. Old 
Jewry, City, broker J. Grkbn, Chelten- 
ham, Gldiceslerahire, d||per. J. Chilton. 
Trinlty-terrace, SotithwWc, Surrey, boarding- 
house-keeper. 8 Cranfieli), C^chester, 
Innkeeper. W. Goulo, Star-court. Roie- 
mary-lane, ale-brewer. T, W. Polton, Bath, 
fruiterer. M. Fisher, Huddersfield, York- 


shire, provision-dealer. W. Hill, Cradley, 
Worcestershire, file-manufacturer. 

May 6. — S. Godson, Devoiishire-street, 
BIsbopgate, wine-merchant R. Hartlbv, 
and R. 8. Farr, St John street. West Smith- 
field, chemists and druggists. J. Bacon, 
Greenwich. Kent, plasterer. K. Dodge, 
Saint Austle. Cornwall, saddler. S For- 
ster. L. Smith, and J. Jkwitt, Manchester, 
cotton-spiuners J. Brindley, Alton, 
Staffordshire, colour mRiiufacturcr. S. Riley, 
Farnley, Yorkshire, clothier. R Maxin, 
sen , R. MAKiN.jun., and \V Makin, Liver- 
pool, corn-merchants. S. E. Walter, Ma- 
deley, Shropshire, printer. F. Ivkson, 
Beverley. Yorkshire, dealer 

Mny9.— G Pbnton, Parch Farm^ Croydon, 
cattle-dealer. J. Bennett, Covent-garden- 
market, seedsman W. Mawrby, Edge- 

ware, Middlesex, corn-dealer. H Popplb- 
WKLL. Millbank'Slreef. Westminster, cosl- 
mercbaiit. T. 8. Pearson, Leeds, York- 
ahire, lineii-d|uper. W. Woorby, Upper 
St MnrtiuVMne, victualler. E. Gunnell, 
Newbury, Berkshire, fellmonger, M, 
Thorpe, Spalding, Lincolnshire, merchant. 
J Middleton, Stockport. Cheshire, cotton- 
mniinfacturer 

Moy 1.3 — F. W TsA\r, Charlotte-street, 
Flizroy sqiiiire, musical instrument-maker. 
W. Bf AS ON, West Biitterwick, Lincolnshire, 
draper. T Nichols, Wakefield, Yorkahlre. 
bookseller. W. Rogers, Chepstow, Mon- 
mouthshlrp, mercer 

May 16— K Cole, Weils-street, Oxford- 
street, corn-chanfller. M. Ware, Wapping, 
chain and anchor smith W. Bianciiard, 
Old Compton-street, Soho, oil and eolourman. 
J. W. Warrbv, Blandford, Dorsetshire, dra- 
per R Lkgo, Fxeter, cnul-merchant. N. 
J. Calibiikr. George-street, Mlnorles, Jewel- 
ler. W. Hinds, Liverpool, dryoRlter. J. 
Tvrton, Birmlngliam, spnon-msker. • J. 
Mandy, Amesbury, Wiltshire, draper. R. 
Bates, Wakefield, Yorkshire, linen-draper. 
J. Rkynoi ds, Manchester, merchant J. 
Mos crop. Manchester, Joiner J Salter. 
PfKiIe, twiiip-munufiicturer. R. J Turner, 
Norwich, money-scrlveoer. E.Savndbrs^ 
Birmingham, tailor. 

May 20.-- G. Marttn, Newcaatle-upon. 
Tyne, draper W. Compton and W. An- 
drews, West Bromwich, Staffordshire, mer- 
cers. W. F. Robertson, Buenos Ayres, 
merchant. H. FiiAh’cxs, R. J. Turner, 
and C J. West, Norwich, money-scriveners. 
L. Dachub, Emscote* Wanvlckshirt, cement- 
manufacturer. 
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COMMERCIAL AND MONEY-MARKET REPORT. 

Trc state of trade has undergone to lie liei'oming' more steady; the fol- 

some improyemeiit since our last ; and lowing prices have been obtained hy 

although the continued cnnteiitum be- public sale* Jamaica fine ordinary, to 

tween the masteis and the operative low middling, 68ir. to fiOx ; Denierura low 

unionists prevents the tieiMlemuiid and middling, to (i5s ; Dominica, fine 

supply of nianufactiired goodb, yet even ordinary, CJ« to G7» 

in the Woollen Trade, nhiih has been Foreign (*ofice is tolerably firm; bnt 
particularly affected jiy these uiifortir- Kast India has decdined rateably with 

mite differences, that improvement is Plantation ; good ordinary Ce^Jon has 

Riaiiilci^. Both at Rochdale and llali- sold for •lOt. to 50«. ; Siirnatrn, ordinary 

fax, purchasers have lately come much to giMid ordinary brown, 40.f. to 43i«; 

moie fieely into tlie maiket; hut at ^fTood ordinary Batavia, 40«. to 60« Gd, 
Leeds the maiiiilucturerH aie still suffer- ^tJocoa is exceedingly dull of sale; a 
ing from the effects of the strike among parcel of Red British Plantation of good 
the tailors. Great complaints are made quality was all taken in at to 40s. 


by the Linen Manufacturers of Glasgow, 
a considoiable hdv,)iice having tHketi" 
place in the price oi flux, without any 
countervailing rise in the prices ol yarns 
or linen cloths. Silk and Cotton goods 
find an increased demand as the season 
advances. 

Colonial produce is still very dull in 
the market, and Coffee, particularly 
that of our West India possessions, has 
declined Considerably of late; uor do 
the llainbio* letters bold out any pros- 
pect of such an immediate anitinental 
demand as to stimulate purchases for 
expoi tatiOTi. The Sugar Market, which 
has been in a declining stete tor some 
weeks past, seems at leiigtii to have at- 
tained its lowest level, and coiisideiable 
piin bases have recently been made; by 
public sale lately, a parcel of Trini- 
dad good grocery ilesciipiiuns, brought 
from 48i Gd, to 54s, Gd, fur in own to 
middling yellow. In Mauritius Sugars 
the* purchases have been made fieely at 
fair prices, particularly for refining 
qualities. East India Siigai's have been 
rather neglected ; GOG baskets of Java, 
offered liy public sale, were for the 
greater part taken in at the following 
prices: low grey to middling greyish 
yellow, 23«. to 24s , ; yellow, good co)<Mir 
but soft, 24ir ; damp, 2‘2 m. Gd, to 23«. 
At a late public sale ol Foieign Sugais, 
1200 boxes of white Havautiali brought 
28<«. to 30^. ; about fiOO yellow, 2lis Gd. 
to Of/. ; a parcel of white, of good 
colour and stioiig quality, sold for 29f. 
to 30s. Gd. W^est Indian Molasses of 
good quality commands 2 is. per cwt. 

In the Refined Market there is very 
little doing, with the exception of some 
few inqiiiriefi for 'the Mediterranean 
trade; but in this a very decided im- 
provement is anticipated shortly ; 
Craslied is quoted at 31f. Gd, 

British Piautation Coffee seems now 


Cotton is held with considerable firm- 
ness, the stock ill hand here bethg but 
ol limited extent; in Liverpool consi- 
derable sales have lieen effected of late 
at advanced puces. The late sales in 
the Loudon maiket have consisted of 
481 bales ol Surat, of nbicli middling 
biougbi ; middling iair, ; and 
200 Bowed, of which good quality 
brought ISjd. ; stained, 7| to 9d, 

The demand for Rum is mury limited*, 
and sales can scaicely be el^Red, except 
at a 1 educed quotation. GcMid quality 
Jamaica, 30 over pi oof, has been lately 
bought at 2s. Gd. fier gallon, and the 
priie of l^ee wards is nominally about 2«. 
Ill Biandyand Geneva, very little doing. 

It is expected that the East India 
Company’s sale of Indigo in July will 
amiiiint to 5000 to GOOO chests ; and as 
ordeis are scaice, the recq|t public 
sales have shown a reduction of 2f/, to 
4d. per lb. Guatemala indigo met wjUi 
ready purchasers, theie being some de- 
mand for tlse Meditenanean Market; 
but East India went off very heavily. 

Lac Dye has met with extensive pur. 
chasers, but at a low price; Cochineal 
id scarcely lie sold even at a consi- 
le reduction. 

r^ces continue heavy, and prices still 
tend downwards; Black Pepper, ordi- 
nary half heavy, at 3Jt/.; fair half 
heavy, at 3}4. to ; 103G higs of 
East India Ginger sold by aiustion at 
28s, to 28s Gd.; 507 chests «f Cassia 
Lignea, at Got. to G8s . ; 1 1 casks of Nut- 
megs, at 5s. lOd. to os. lid.; 9 casks of 
Cloves, at lljd to Is. Id. ^ 

1 n Uir.e, scarcely a sale can be effected: 
for 1635 bags of East liulia offered by 
public .sale no offers were mi^e; good 
white Bengal vA taken in M 1 U. Gd. 
to 12s.i very ordinary dusty yellopr, at 
8s. Gd. ; good white Java, at 8s.; Caro» 
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linaRice in rather more saleable; new 
of fine quality may l>e quoted at 29f. 

Saltpetre has suiFered a fp*adual re<* 
Auction since the last India House sale; 

to 9| refraction has sold at 2is. 6d. 
to 25«. 

The Tallow Market has been heavy, 
hut IS ayain somewhat revived ; yellow 
Candle Tallow is now 4U. Gd, to 42#. 
per cwt 

TJie Corn Market has presented no 
fluctuations of any oonMdtrdhle extent 
during the month ; in Wiieat, parttcii* 
larly, the supply appears to keep so due 
a proportion to the demand, that th<|^ 
variations in price are exceedingly tri- 
fling. The demand ior malting qualities 
of Bailey having in a great measure 
ceased, prices have lately declined a 
little, *but grinding qualities niaintam 
their quotations. (Kits have improved 
a little of late, and Beans and Pe<is are 
held with firmness for an advance. Rajie- 
seed is extremely scarce. In Bonded 
Wheat and Flour there is no business 
whatever doing. 

The Money Market has maintained 
great firmness throughout the month ; 
the extreHHk fiuctuation in ConsoKs has 
been trorn^lj to 93; but within the 
last lew days, reports of some secessions 
from the Ministry have reduced the 
latter quotation nearly 1 per cent. Upon 
the whole, however, there is every prosi- 
pect that the Funds will maintain some- 
thing like their present price for some 
time to ooine, that is, putting out ot the 
question any of those extraordinary ac- 
cidents which sometimes intervene and 
baffle all calculation. Notwithstanding 
the attempts to thwart the Ministerial 
scheme for the conversion of the Four per 
Cents into a 3^ per cent, stock, it is not 
at all probable that the amount for 
which notice of dissent will he entered 
will greatly exceed half a million ; and 


it is quite certain that even double that 
amount would present no serious ob- 
stacle to their carrying the plan into 
eifect. 

The chief materials for speculation in 
the Foreign Funds continue to he found 
in Spanish and Portuguese Bonds, and 
which have fluctuated largely and ra- 
pidly with th(> rumouis, true or false, of 
the day. Spanish Bonds from 35 at 
the commencement of the month, rose 
to 38-i, subsequently fell below 35. and 
lecovered to 37. Portuguese Bunds from 
7B declined to 7G-j| ; they afteiuaids 
neaily touched 80, and then fell about 
1 per cent. There has been also consi- 
derable fluctuation in Mexican, which 
have ranged from 42 to 46. In other 
desci iptions the vaiiatioiis have been 
very tiifling. 

Subjoined are the prices of thepiin- 
cipal Set unties at the close of the 
Maiket on the 2flt)i : — 

naiTlSIl FUNDS. 

Tliree per Cent Consols, 92 J | — Ditto 
for the Account, (July 23) 92-j f — Ex- 
chequer Bills, 50#, 51#., prem. — Bank 
Stock, 215^, 16 — India do., 269-70, 

> FOKKION FUNDS. 

Belgian Five per Cent , 98J J — 
Bia^ilian, 76j- J^Colombian Six per 
Cent., of 1824, 26 § — Danish Three 
per Cent, 5J — Dutch Twotand a 

Half per Cent , 52g \ — Ditto Five per 
Cent, 97 1 — Anglo-Greek, 114 15— 
Mexican Six per Cent , 43J — Peru- 
vian, 21 2 — Portuguese Regency Five 
per Cent , 70j^ J — Russian, 105J 6J— 
Spanish, 36 7i> 

SHARES. * 

Anglo-Mexican Mines, 9, 10— Bola- 
xios, 137J 1424 — Brazilian, Imperial, 
584 fiO^-^Rcal del Monte, 344 354— 
United Mexican, 7i 8— Canada, 48 49. 


MONTHLY DIGEST, 


GREAT BRITAIN, 

IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT.— HOUSE OF LdRDS. 

April 21.— The Duke of Gloucester presented a petition signed by 258 
members of the Senate of the University of Cambridge now assembled in 
■•bat University, praying that their Lordships would not agree to the prayer 
j^^J^the petition presented on the 21st of March, signed by sixty-three resi- 
Tri,?t m^bers of thflli University. The Illustrious Duke .strongly vindicated 
hour existing laws of the University, and cautioned the House against any, 
inniih interlerence with an institution which produced so many ornaments 
literature and piety of the country. — Earl Grey expressed his firm 
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conviction that if the'prayer of the former petition wcte granted, instead 
of injuring the Establisned Church, it was calculated to remove the preju- 
dices which existed, to destroy the animosities and heart-burnings which 
prevailed, and, by so doing, it would give strength to that church which it 
was his most anxious wish to preserve. — The Duke of Wellingtoti con- 
tended that the effect of adopting the Noble Earl's advice would be to 
advance Dissenters to the government of the Universities, to disturb the 
union between Church and State, and perhaps endanger the existence of 
Christianity itself. — The Lord Clianeellor ridiculed" the idea of feeling 
alarm at the admission of halt-a-dozen Dissenters into the Universities. — 
The Bishop of London was favourable to the edueition of Churchmen and 
Dissenfers together, but deprecated the interference of Parliament with 
the rights of the Universities.— The IJkhops of Gloucester and Kxeter sup- 
ported the petition, which was, after wme further discussion, ordered to he 
on the table. 

April 22. — The Maremess of T.ansdowne moved certain resolutions rela- 
tive to the printing of Parliamentary papers, and with a view, to diminish 
the enormous expenses under that head. The printing of the proceedings 
of both Houses for one year (attended, indeed, witli particular circum- 
stances) cost 100,000/. The Noble Marquess having stated generally the 
manner in which the saving was to be effected in printing the public 
papers, said that on one class of papers the saving would be thirty per 
cent ; on another class of papers, twenty -five ptM* cent. On the whole, the 
saving would not iunount to less than seventy per cent. This was reduc- 
tion to the amount of full one-half of the lormer expense, being a saving 
in this class of public expenditure of between 20,000/. and 30,0i|||(l/. a year. 
The resolutions were agreed to. 

April 28. — The Duke of Newcastle called the attention of Ministers to 
the processions of the Trades Unions. — Lord Mclbouime knew of no means 
to prevent such procesyons, but honed they would be abandoned by the 
people themselves. — The Marquess of Londonderry did not think theUnion.s 
likely to die a natural death ; they were still increasing in numbers. — Lord 
Eldon thought it was the duty of Government to discountenance such as- 
semblages, — The Lord Chancellor agreed with his Noble and Learned 
Friend that vast and unnecessary numbers assembling themselves together 
was illegal. It was because he was the sincere friend of the woi king- 
classes of the country that he was an enemy to Trades' Unions ; and he would 
add that of all the pernicious devices that could be, imagined for the injury 
of the interests of the worUing-classes, as well as the interests of the coimliy 
at lai’ge, nothing was half so bad as the existence of Trades’ Unions. 

May 1. — ^The Lord Chancellor read his Majesty’s answer to the Address 
on the subject of tlie Union with Irelani|which was us follows : — 

It i.s with great satisfaction I receive yMr Address, stating your determination 
to maintain inviolate tlie Legislative Union of the two countries, which, 1 perfectly 
agree with you, is easetitial to the safety, peace, and integrity of the British em- 
pire. I shall use the powers that are by law entrusted to me to put down and 
repress all attempts, by whomsoever made, to sever my dominions. 1 look hack 
with satisfaction to the salutary laws which have, fur a seiies of years, been passed 
to remedy the griev vices which affected my Irish subjects, and have resolved to 
continue to remove, from time to time, all just causes of complaint.'' 

Earl Grey mpved that the Address of their Lordships, together with hiB 
Majesty's gracious answer thereto, should be printed in the usual way, 
which motion was agreed to. 

May 2.— The Duke of Newcastle rose, in pnrsuanc^f a notice <lrhich he 
had given, to bring fonvard the subject of the musical iestival which it was 
in contemplation to hold in Westminster Abbey. He considered that any 
music in a church, unaccompanied with prayer, was highly indecorous. It 
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had been objected to by the Dean and Chapter of Westminster* and they 
had requested that Westminster Hall might be appropriated to that pur- 
pose. He considered that the cathedral, having been consecrated to the 
service of Almighty God, it was profane and wicked to make use of it for 
any other purpose — The Bishop of London objected to the festival, because 
he did not think it right that places dedicated to the woiship of God should 
be used lor any other purpose. — ^The Duke of Cumberland thought the 
celebration could not interfere with the service of the church. — ^The Lord 
Chancellor said he was one of those who was appointed to act as steward 
at tins festival, wholly approving of the object, which was one of pure cha- 
rity to a deserving and nnforiunate class of jiersons, and to encourage an 
act which tended very much, not only to innocent recreation, but* also to 
humanize and soften the liuman disposition, and should therefore be encou- 
raged rather than discouraged. He had most willingly acceded to having 
his name jilaccd on the list as one of the stewards, and he would, as well 
as he was able, perform its duties. 

May 6. — The Margins of Londonderry moved for copies of the correspon 
dence relating to the imprisonment of Sir John Campbell at Lisbon. — Karl 
Grey expressed his readiness to produce any papers that could he produced 
consistently with the public service; and explained with respect to Sir J. 
Campbell that he was known to have been an officer m the service of Don 
Miguel, that he was taken in the endeavour to escape from a place under 
blockade, and that letters were found on him from the Minister of Don 
Miguel. — After a long debate, the Noble Marquess said he wouhl take the 
papers which Earl Grey agreed to give, and would on aluture occasion call 
for others, if necessary. 

May 9. — Lord Plunkett then took an opportunity, according to notice, 
to enter upon an explanation of errors and misstatements which had been 
circulated respecting his eonduct in relation to the Deanery of Down, con- 
ferred upon his Lordship s son tiy Lord Anglesey. It appeared from the 
speech of the Learned Lord that ho had never affi'wd his signature to any 
j>art of the proceedings of the commission, save only the preliminary re- 
port of sixteen pages ; and that the appendix, whore alone was any men- 
tion of the Deanery of Down, was the work exclusively of the ecclesiastical 
commissions, of winch the Irish Chancellor knew nothing whatever. His 
Lordship lurther showed, by documents which he laid before the House, 
that he had thrown no sort of obstacle in the way of such relbrms as might 
affect the said Deanery, which, on the contrary, he apprised his son by 
letter that he was bound, at whatever disadvantage, to concur in ; and that 
Dean Plunkett, who had given up a living of 1,200/. per annum in exchange 
for the Deanery, had sufTereil a considerable loss of income under the 
effect of the proposed alienations. — Earl Grey corroborated the statement of 
his Noble and Learned Friend, w^m he described as having been actuated 
in that, as in cverv other trausacTSSn of his lile, by the purest and the most 
disinterested motives. 

May laijr— The Lord Chancellor presented a petition from Glasgow, pray- 
ing for thfrredres.s of Dissenters’ gnevances, and for a dissolution of the 
Cipimexion between Church and State. His Lordship, in a speech of gr^t 
, length, deprecated the attack made by the Dissenfei-a^n the existence of 
Church, and argued with great power to show, from the operation of 
!lilcondary causes, the good effects of an establishment on the general in- 
terests of religion. — The Archbishop of Canterbury expressed his surprise 
that the present moment should have been selected by the Dissenters for 
tfk destruction of the Church.— Earl Fitzwilliam^regretted that Dissenters 
had not been more, liberally dealt with, especially from the Right Rev. 
Bencli.— Alter a Jong discussion, the petition was ordered to Jie on the 
table. 

May 15.— The Lord Chancellor inquired of Lord "Wynfbrd whether it 
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was his intention to 00 on with his Bill for enforcing the better observance 
of the Sabbath— whether he was serious upon the matter ? His rmon for 
asking if he was serious was^ that the Bill, unknown probably to his Noble 
Friend, prohibited, under heavy penalties, any person whatsoever, in his 
Majesty's dominions, of whatsoever station, from doing any work whatso* 
ever, not upon the Sabbath only, but upon any other day in the week. — 
Lord Wynford said he should persist in his Bill, and if any such provision 
was to be found in it as his Noble and Learned Friend had described, it 
must have got there by a misprint. — The Bill was atterwards read a second 
time, by a majority of 16 to 13. 

May 16. — Their Lordships adjourned to the 2ist. 


HOUSE OP COMMONS. 

April 2L— At the morning sitting, Mr. Goulbotirn, presented a petition 
from the Cambridge University, similar to that which was submitted to 
the House of Lords by his Iloyal Highness the Duke of Gloucester. The 
Right Hon. Gentleman proceeded to describe the petition, and maintained 
that by the statute of Khzabetli it was required that the holy communion 
shoulcf be administered on the first day ot each Term, and that all the 
scholai's of the University were reciuired to attend. When such wn.s pro- 
vided by Act of Paihament, he really could not see how anybody could 
argue that Dissenters were to be admitted into the Universities; for,* if 
the law so intended, li would never have made ])Povisions lor enforcing 
the receiving of the sacrament alluded to.— The CUiancellor of the 
Exchequer, in a Committee on Chnrcli-ratcs, moved the following resolu- 
tion: — “ That it is the opinion of this Committee, that, altera certain 
time to be fixed for the purpose, the payment of Clmreh-rates in England 
and Whales should cease and determine, and that his Majesty be empowered 
to grant out of the land-tax a sum of 250,000/. to be applied to the repair 
of parish Churches and Jbarochial Chapels.” The Noble Lord stated iJiat 
the sum thus laised was to be appropriated, not in the same manner as it 
was now applied, but chiefly, if not entirely, to the sustaining and repairs of 
the fabric of the churches. This fund, so made a cliarge on the land-tax, 
was to be invested in the hands of Commissioners, hy thorn to be distri- 
buted to the purpose of supporting Uie edifices of tfie churches throughout 
the country. — Mr. Hume ohjecled strongly to the plan as calculated to 
afford no relief to the Dissenters, and moved that all tlie words after the 
word “ determine ” should be omitted. — Sir R.lnglis approved only of that 
part of the proposition which recognised the necessity of a State religion. 
—A long and animated discussion followed, which ended m a division, 
when the Chancellor of the Exchequers motion was carried by a majority 
of2.06 to 140. ^ 

April 22. — A great number of petitions were presented for and against 
the repeal of the Legislative Union between England and Ireland.— Mr. 
U'Connell then rose to submit his promised motion on that^ubMct, which 
he prefaced by a speech of considerable length. The Hpn«^ana Learned 
IV^mber entered into the history of the connexion between the two coun- 
tries, to show that ]|^gland had acquired no right, by conquest or other- 
wise, to supreme uamer over Ireland. He also detail^ the means resorted 
to for the accomplishment of the Act of Union, which he maintained was 
not a compact but a gross imjiosition brought about by bribery and corrup- 
tion of the basest character. The Hon. and Learned Gentleman con- 
cluded hi.s speech, which occupied alxiutfive hours in the delivery, by mov- 
ing for a Select Committee, to inquire and report on the means by which 
the dissolution of the Parliament of Ireland was effected, on the effbots of 
that measure upon Ireland, and upon the labourers in husbandly and 
operatives m znaautacturcs in England, and on the probable consequenifes 
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of continuing the Legislative Union between both countries.*- The debate 
was adjourned. 

Apiil 2^?.— The debate on Mr. O'Conneirs motion was resumed, in the 
ab<!enee of that j^cntleman, whose attendance was prevented by indisposi* 
tion, — Mr. Spjin*; Jtice commenced the debate by a speech, in the coui-se 
of which lie declaicd that the House ought to express, m the most solemn 
manner, its opinion that the Legislative Union should be preserved invio* 
late. Nay, he thought they weie called upon to do more — they were called 
upon to sfiite tlipir reasons why the> thought it was not only for the inte- 
rests of the ein])ire at large, hut of Irelatlfcl in particular, that it should be 
preserved. They were next called upon to state that this Imperial Pailia- 
nicnt gave the best possible atleutioiito Irish afiairs. He meant pro- 
pose, also, that certain resolutions, embod)ing tliese views, should be sub- 
mitted to the other House oi‘ Parliament, and that both Houses should then 
move an Address to the Crown in support of the Legislative Union, and 
praying that it might be preserved inviolate. He had no doubt that the 
answer of the Crown would approve of such resolutions. M r. llice concluded 
his speech, which occupied upwards of six hours m the delivery, by moving 
an Address to the Crown, of the nature above described. — The debate was 
adjourned, 

April 24.— The adjourned motion respecting the Union between England 
and Ireland was resumed. — Mr. E. Tennant commenced the debate by a 
speech in support of Mr. Spring llicc’s amendment, which he had seconded 
on the previous evening. He contended that a Parliament in Ireland 
would be entirely subject to the democracy and to the priests. He exhorted 
Government to put an end to that system of agitation which, by distracting 
Ireland, was the great causfcof absenteeism. Nor weie the distraction 
and the woes of Ireland oeeaSioned by the great and the high-born of the 
land, hut by the low and the needy, and by adventurers, who had every- 
thing to gam and nothing to lose, llie Hon. Merpber concluded by stating 
it as his opinion that the Union was essential for the happiness, power, 

* and prosperity of the two countries, and for the maintenance of the religion 
of the State.' - Mr. luttleton, Mr. F. O’Connor, and Mr. Barron spoke 
afterwards ; ,and, on the motion of Mr. Ruthven, the debate was adjourned, 
— The Foreign Enlistment Bill was, after some discussion, read a second 
time, by a majority of C5 to 14. — Mr. R. Grant moved that the House re- 
solve itself into Committee to consider of the removal of the civil disabilities 
of the Jews. — SirR. Inglis opposed the motion, which was carried by 53 to 9. 

April 25. — ^Tlie debate on the Repeal (fuestion was again resumed, Mr. 
Ruthven having opened it by a speech in which he strongly su])ported Mr. 
O’Conncirs motion. The debate was continued till three o’clock. Among 
the speakers was Mr. Shed. — Sir Robert Peel replied to the Hon. Member, 
and eonelnddfl a most powerful address by observing, that with the passing 
of the ItelieriBill. the Catholic was laiscd from his fallen state to the level 
of the P&b^sfcant ; and the Pi otest ant, being stripped of his old preroga- 
tive, liad^phght \o expeel loyalty, good faith, anti peaceful conduct from 
the Cathwlc, . loijif of order, and respect for property. Then Refotm was 
earned, and wdth Reform came a tram of claims anti rights in the Consti- 
tution unknown before, commingling the various and degrees of 

society. Was that the time, then, after the destruction of Protestantism, 
and tfie diminution of the influence that property before commanded and 
^Miiffbt to command — after those ancient safeguards of English power and 
^Mglish glory wTre removed — that the British Parliament w’as to encourage 
by an acquiescence in the ambitious views of an individual, the worst 
tyranny— the tyranny of religious hate? Was that the time, after they 
}gid struck dou n the encroaching usurpations of one man by their conquer- 
ing armies, to encourage the views of another ? What I did they pass Sman- 
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dipation to propagaie sectarian animosity, and plant Catholie aseendeney 
in Ireland ? And was the Reform Bill passed to deprive rank and pro- 
perty and station of their natural and just and wholesome influence in that 
country ? Were they, he asked them, and he implored them as the honest 
^ardians of the State, to pull down Knsrland from tier well-earned eleva- 
tion, and dismember the empire? No; he trusted there was not such 
madness yet to be found in their councils. They were now to consider 
whether they would maintain the empire in its natuial condition, in its 
pristine stren^h and necessary integrity, and maintain^t, too, not alone os 
a matter of duty but of safety ” whether, with parricidal hand, they 
were to strike'dff from the trunW' of the State its most valued branch, to 
grow ai^d fructify by itself. The debate was again adjourned. 

April 28.— The filth debate on the Repeal of the Union was opened by 
Mr. Callairhan, who, iii a speech of great length, maintained that tlie best 
interests of Ireland had been sacrificed to the adoption of that measured—^ 
After a very long discussion, the debate was again adjourned. 

April 29. — The discussion on Mr. O’Conricirs motion \ras resumed, Mr. 
Mullins having opened it with a speech in favour of the motion. After an 
extended debate, in which many Members took part, Mr. O'Connell replied, 
and the House divided on this, the sixth niglit of discussion. For the motion 
38, against it 52^3. Mr. Rice’s amendment wa.s finally adopted. It was then 
ordered that the Address be communicated to the Lords, and that their 
Lordsliips be requested to join the Commons in the Address. 

ApiilSO. — The second reading of Sir A. Agnew's Bill for the better 
observance of the Sabbath was neiratived by a inajorily of 36. 

May 1. — Sir Robert Heron brought forwa^his motion for leave to bring 
in a Bill to prevent the vacation of seats by •embers on the acceptance of 
certain offices. The Honourable Member mtrcKl need his motion by a speech 
in which he contended for the necessity of some arrangement of the 
kind : and maintained tlV-t since the passing of the Reform Bill, the power 
of controlling official appointments was not necessary to the people.--Mr. 
E. Bulwer moved an amendment to the effect that certain members of the 
Administration should have seats in virtue of their offices, but not vote.s, 
except they were afterwards returned by constituencies.- After a long dis- 
cussion, both the motion and the amendment were withdrawn.— A long 
discussion took place on the claims of the Baron de Bode, which ended in 
the appointment of a Committee to investigate the .subject. 

May 5.— Mr. D. W. Harvey brought forwaid his*motion, that an address 
be piosented to the King for a revision of the Pension J.ist. Mi. Strutt 
moved, as an amendment, that a Select Committee be appointed to inquire 
into the abuses, if any, arising out of the grants of pensions. A long dis- 
ci^sion tbllowed, in which the Chancellor of the Exchequer, JSiij U. Peel, 
Mr. Stanley, &c., opposed the motion and the amendment, ns a» violation of 
contract, and Mr. Hawkins, Mr, Shed, Mr. OConnell, Mr./Rotn^, &c,, 
suppoited the motion. The Ministers succeeded in defeating' aUj^nquiry; 
the numbers on division being— For Mr. D. W. Harveys US; 

against it, 390 — For Mr. Sti-utt's amendment, 230 ; againit it, 3f). 

May 6. — The adjoined debate on the Irish Tithe Bill was re.sunied. 
Mr. Ronaync opener the debate, and alluded to the letter of the Marquess 
of Anglesey, condemning the policy of making eight millions of people pay 
for the support of a leligion to which they did not belong. Alter a long 
discussion, the second reading was carried by 248 to 52. 

- May 7.— The second reading of the London and Westminster Bank Bill 
was carried by a majority of U3 to 35, and ordered to be committed.— Mr. 
W. Brougham moved the second reading of the General Register of DMs 
BiUf which, after a long debate, wm negatived by a majority of llO^Mr. 
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Caley's Registiy of Deeds Bil} was also negatived; the latter by a msijoritjr. 
of >57,— The second reading of the Post Office Delivery Bill was negatived 
by a majority of 14. 

May 8. — Lord F. Grosvenor gave notice, on behalf of Mr. C^.Fergusson, 
of a motion for a grant of .OdOO/. to Captain Koss.— Mr. Fleetwood's Bill 
for the better observances of the Sabbath was read a first time, and the 
second reading fixed for the *21 st. — T-ord Althorp stated that the widow of 
Mr. R. Lander was to receive an annuity of 7o/., and hei daughter an an- 
nuity of 50/.— Mr. Ihrymebrouglit forward his motion relative to the removal 
of the disability imposed upon persons had taken holy ^rders and se- 
ceded from the Establishment from .sitting in the House. It was seconded 
by Mr. A. Baring, and opposed by Lord Althorp, Mr. Bernal, and Mr. 
Plumptre, and ultimately withdrawn. 

May 9. — Mr. Robinson brought forward a motion for copies or extracts 
of any correspondence between the British authorities in Portugal and the 
Secretary of State lor the Foreign Department relative to a late decree of 
the Portuguese Government, which deprives the subjects of this country of 
the commercial advantages previously enjoyed by them in their trade w'lth 
that kingdom, and also relative to vexations and rest? amts which British 
subjects have suffered in the prosecution of tlicir lawful comnicice in that 
country. I.ord Palmerston contended that there was no giound for the 
production of the papers, though he admitted the Portuguese Govei-nment 
had done wrong in taking such a step without apprising the Hntisli mer- 
chants. — The Poor Laws' Amendment Bill was read a second time, having 
been opposed by Mr. Hume and others. Mr. Walter characterized it as an 
attempt, not to alter or improve, but to abolish at one stroke the w hole body 
of our poor law’s, and to substitute another, totally dift'erenl in principle and 
practice, in their place. Thqpleneial usage in this country had been to cor- 
rect abuses, to remove pressures, to strengthen infiim parts, and so by a 
system of succession of expedients our laws had grown up to their present 
form and consistency. He confessed that he dreaj?ed, and his constituents 
were also beginning to dread, this new-made constitution, lor such it must 
be considered, for the poor, and for every parish in the kingdom. He said 
that people attained rights by long and unbroken enjoyment ; and the poor 
of tins country had rights, many of which they had lost, as the right of 
commonage, by the indiscriminate rage for inclosures. The right of main- 
tenance and employment still remained to them under the old constitution 
by which they had been governed ; and if injured, if their rights were vio- 
lated, they were within reach of those ^ whom, by their voices, they could 
complain of that violation. But by this new constitution their rights were 
to be removed from their old basis, and placed on a totally different foun- 
dation ; and that foundation would not be within their reach, but placed in 
London, in a central board or commission. 

May 12. — In answer to a question from Mr. Roebuck, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer' declared it to be the intention of Government to prosecute 
iinstam|Mi|gulfiications. — The House resolved itself into a Committee on 
the CiviSPI^es Bill, and the different clauses were eventually agreed to, 
and the rtpm oi€ered to be brought up on Tuesday. 

May O'Connell bro\ight forward his motimjjj^r a Select Com 

mittee, to inquire into the conduct of the Four Inns IPCourt in Ixindon, 
and the King s Inns in London. Alter a very long discussion, the motion 
was carried, and the Committee appointed. 

May 14 — ^Tlie House proceeded to the consideration of the Poor-Laws 
Amendment Bill, which stood for committal. Previous to the House re- 
solving itself intoCommittee, an instruction to the Committee to divide the 
Bill into two or more bills, &c., moved by Mr. Godson, and resolutions pro 
POmA by Mr. Robinson, were discussed and negatived. The House havings. 





g0iM)ntoe(nnmittee,1»everal ame^dmeats mare proposed artd pficativM; 
and after a long debatOj the first clause v^as agreed to without It divisioh ; 
it was to the effect that it shall be lawlul loi his Majestv, by warrant under 
the Iloyal ejgn manual, to appoint three ht persons to be Commis^onere 
to carry the act into execution , and tiom time to time to remove any of 
the < otnmisbioners lor the time being, and upon evei> vacancy, edhci by 
death oi othei wise, to appoint some olhei ht iHison^o the said office , and 
until such appointment, it shall be lawful tor tlie suivmng or conlituung 
Commissioneih oi Commissioner to act as li no such vdlancv had ociuneX 
— Mr Brougham bi ought in a 1^11 to estihhsh i Regis ly ot all Hiiths, 
Marriages, ancf Deaths, thiougliout Rnghind and Walts, which was leflSl a 
first tiijic and ordeied to be punted, and to be lead a second time on the 
27th inst 


May 15 Mr Tennyson move 1 foi leive to bring in a Bdl to shorten 
the (Uuation ot Pailiaments, which, aftci a Jong debito, was negatived by 
a majoiity ot 215 to 185 -Mt Ewait postponed till next Session W 
motion loi a Select Committee to inquiie into the state ot the Koval Aca- 
demy. 

May 1#; — Tn reply to Sii H Vivian rcspcituig the affaiis of the Penin- 
sula, Loid Palrneiston stitcd llul a trt ity k I itiv to thi ufFaiis of the 
Peniiisuli hi I bttn signed by the Ph nipotcnli un s ol rngliind, Flanc(^ 
Spain, and Portugal With rigailtotlu tuity hi could not stile what 
were the contents of i1, oi whit wiie the nitiiie ol its provisions As 
soon, however, as it was i iliti* I, it would b( hid upmiht t ibl ot that 
House The iititication ol Uute ol the Powiis hid aliuidy aiiivcd in 
London , aid the latitic ition ol the Goviinnunt of Poitiuil had only been 
delated inconsequence ol sonu loi ms whuli^ie neressaiy Ibi its comple- 
tion Its appiouhing ainv il was, howcvei, Enounced, and in a lew days 
the vessel containing it might be expected to louh oiii shorts. 
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aftciwards^djouincd till Wednesday 
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IIIE COIONIES. 

CAN VDA 

According to a report presented to the House of Assembly, it appears 
that the total cost of the Welland C gpal had ainouub d to 1 1 v Hd, 

From a legistci ot the bapti'iiua, iirainagcs, and Heaths, duniig the your 
1833, it appeirs that tlieie had been an iiieieisc in the population ol the 
province of about 8000 pel bons . the* baptisms liivingbacn 11,721, and tli4 
interments 5,000 Tiu niiiiib i ot inaniigeH pciluiitK I in the same period 
amtuntul to 2,87 3 The PioMncial i’aiiiauient ut Upper Canada has in^do 
grants to the extent of 2), 000/ ioi the improvement ol luads dunog the pre- 
sent v car, and also 35,000/ for the improvement ot the iiver^St^^tvreuce. 
Among other acts which had pastel both Houses oi thi Lower 

CanaU were Bills to mik* inure tmple piovisuni tut the cneoifj^^ncnt of 
agri^ultui*, for seeming th * dignitv ml inlepenlenc* or tbexigisUtive 
Council ot the Prov||||e, and the judicial bodv thereof; fn the Rirfiher per- 
manent encouragemlR ot e lucation , and to (*onlinuo the act ot 2ci William 
IV., creating a fund for the defraying the expense of medical absistance tG 
emigrants, t&c 

WEST INDIES. 

Jamatra . — The late change m the condition of the slaves has giifen use to 
several unexpected pro)ectb, and one of th^m is to petition the King to abo-> 
lish the LegisUtare of Ja naica, ou the groani thit the interference of l^a 
Bntuh Parliament has deprived it of lU independeace. Such a pellttoQ it 
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in progreM of ngnature. Another project it to establish institntions similar 
to our mcK^anirs* institutes, one of u^bioh it lo be founded si Montego Bay, 
and there is some talk of not allowinit Kingston to be behind the other parts 
of the island. A Society for the Diffusion of Utefol Knowl^^(e already 
exists at Lucca. 

The people of Antigua haVe decided on liberating all their slaves bn the 
1st of August next, “ discharged from the obligations imposed by the Bri- 
tish Act of Parliwent for the abolition of slavery." The Legislature of 
that island has fuWher determined tliat persons so manumitted shall be 
deemed eligible, in the several parishes itl which they were,last holden in 
slavery, to receive parochial relief in common with his Majesty s other sub« 
jects in that colony. It has likewise provided that such slaves as are de- 
sirous may retain their habitations on estates for one year after the 1st of 
August next, during whicli period they are to be divided into three classes, 
as follovi’s:'— able-bodied men, labourers capable of less active employment, 
ana persons labouring under such diseases or bodily infirmity as may render 
them incapable of earning their subsistence. The old and infirm are to be 
provided for by their loimer owneis, and a stipulated rate of wages allowed 
throughout the island, proportioned, of course, to the labour perlormecl. 


FOREIGN STATES, 

FRANCE. 

The French Ministers having triumphed in their more important objects 
(such as the infliction of the punishment of death on all who may make bar- 
r*cndes or carry arms), have j|||iiiiittcd the C’haniber to make its pence with 
the constituencies, which its members are about to meet, by refusing a 
grant of 1,200,000 francs to the city of Lyons, and by abating, to the amount 
of 8 COO/., the sum proposed to be* spent in fire wyks, &c in celebration..of 
the great ila^s oi July We think that in this larter case they might have 
earned their economy a little farther, and reduced the sum altogether ; for 
surely it is nothing but an insult on the dislinguisbcd warriors of those days 
ftiat the accession of tlic Koi de.s Barricades should be solemnized with 
pomp and festivity just alter he has declared the banicade-makers to be 
felons w'ortJiy of death ! France is at present almost without the show of 
public liberty, and altogether without its substance. Arrests continue to 
be made as plentiiulJy as ever in Pariiii, I.yons, and other cities. 

UNITED STATES. ' 

^ The colli.sion in the United States between the President and the Bank 
is daily beceming more serious, and now threatens the integrity of the 
I nion. The President has sent down to the Senate a solemn protest 
agrftnst the resolutions passed by them in March, condemnatory of hw 
arbitrary, iincalled-lor, and unwarrantable corduct, as violating the consti- 
tution. ^ this piotest, General Jackson denies the right of the Senate lo 
interlere^^hasmuch as any charges against him ought to have originated 
with the Congress \ and proceeds at gieat length to defend himself against 
their authority, deefarmg that, to accuse the Presiden^f the United States 
of anydelinqiicncy. unless for the purpose of formally ini|piching and bringing 
him to trial, would be equally irregular and unconstitutional. The document 
is written in a temperate yet detei mined tone, and is calculated to lead to 
results which may materially affect the relative positions of the various 
powers in the »Stnte. 

In consequence, it should seem, of the debate on his protest in the Senate, 
the President had deemed it pioper to send an explanation of it, as if he 
tS>eae aware that it required Some soltening down to make it palatable to that 
portion of the Legislature, 
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BIOGRAPHICAL PARTICULARS OF CELEBRATSD 
Persons, lately deceased. 

A 

ADMIRAL SIR RICHARD GOODWIN KBATS, O C.B. 

TnitgaUant and distinguished officer, the son of the Kev Richard Keati* 
was born at Chalton, in Hampshire, on the Ibth of January, 1757 and en- 
tered the Navy on the 2ith of November, 1 770, hoard the Bellona, 
Captain John ^lontdGCLi. upon the pioniution ot whom to the rank of Rear^ 
Admiral and .Command M-in-Chici on the Noith American station^ Mr. 
Keats was remove I into the ilasr ^hip, the Captain, m 17 71, and was after- 
waidstfictively employed in smillcM vessels, tv\o ot which he commanded, 
also in bo it set V u e, and on shoie in ditfeient attacks on the American 
posts, till 17^6, when he was lemosi^d into the Kumney, the flagship of 
Ueai-kdmiral Montagu, at Newloundland. On the 7tli of Apiil, 177^, he 
was made Lieutenant into the Ramilies, commanded bv Commodoiie 
Mac<en7ie and aiterward> bv Captain Kobeit Digbv, who led the fleet on 
the laiboaid tack in tne aetion ol tin i7th oi Inly, 1778 In 1779, i aptatn 
Di.,by ucei\« d the lank ot Itcai \dtniial, and Lieutenant Keats iollowed 
him into Ins flag-shi]), the Piince George, where Piime \\ illiam Hcniy (his 
present Most Giatious VIajest> ) commeneed his naval taieer, ami in which 
bhip I leutenant Keats had the honoiii ot being, loi upwaids of tinec years, 
officei ol the watch lu whicli his Hoyal Highness was placetl In I7SI, 
Jaeutenant Keats was intiustc'd by Admiral Digby.on the Noith Amencati 
station, with the command ot the naval pait ol an eKpedition tor the de- 
struction of numerous formidable boats ol the enemy about tourteen miles 
np a tide-river in the Jerseys, which was completely successful, and con- 
ducted with such skill and intiepidity, that Hr was promoted to the lank Of 
Commander on the Ibth ot January, 1 782, and appointed to the Rhinoceros, 
and afterwards to the Bonetta, till the peace ol 1 78 1 From the conclusion 
of the American wai ti|[ I7«5, he was employed on impoitant sei vices in 
America On the 4th of June, 1 7H9, he was, at the piessing solicitation of 
the Duke of Claience with his Rovai fathei. King George HI , piomoted 
to the lank of Post Captain, and shortly attci appointed to the Southamp- 
ton, and in 1790 to the Nigei. In I79|, he was appointed to the T/ondom 
98, destined toi the flag ot the Duke of CUieiice, which ship was paid off 
in March, 1794 He subsequently commanded the Galatea and Boadicca 
|rigates, in both which, particularly in the lattei,hc was actively employed 
m at diious, difficult, and veiy im)ioitant sei vice till March, 1801, whetl^ 
he was appointed to the Superb, 74. In this ship his services as (^aptain, 
Commodoi e, and Rear-Admiral (to which lattci rank he losem September, 
1807), were very conspicuous, especially on the 12th oi July, 1 BUI, when 
under the copimand ot Sir James Saumaie/ (now Lord de Saumarez), in 
the attack on the enemy s squadion, which ended in the destruction of two 
Spanish thlee deckeis, and the captuie ol the Fiench 74, 81. Antoine; on 
the Cth of Fcbriury, 1800, under the command of Sir John Diinkwoith. m 
the capture, destiiiction, or dispersion of the Ficnch squadioAiRr St. Do* 
mingo , in 18U7, at the blockacfe and siege ol Copenhagen , m 1808, when 
he succeeded m calling off the Spanish army undei the Marquess de la 
Rpmana from NyUH. (Jn this last occasion his Majesty was graciously 
pleased to cieate hnn a Knight of the Bath. In the lollowing year he was 
second m command in the expedition to the Scheldt ; and in 1810 was or- 
dered to Cadiz, then besieged by the Fiench, whore his sei vices with the 
squadion plac^ under his orders, m the general defence of the place, and^ 
seriOus annoyance of the enemy, by well-planned expeditions and other 
prompt measures, were duly appieciated. In July, 1811, his friend Sir 
Kdward Fellew (afterwaids I^id Exmouth) having been appointed Com- 
teSnder-in-Chief in the Mediterranean, Sir Richard Keats followed him as 
second in command, where he remained until eiLtreme lU-health dompdled 
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John Fuller^Ritdolph Ackmnann, 

him, in October, ISIS, to return to England. *ln February, 
somewhat recovered, he was appointed to the government and conuniiiid of 
Newfoundland, with an assurance that if his health snould he restored, 
more active employment should be assigned him. He struck bis flag in 
' IHIfi, and retired into Devonshire. In 1^21 he vras called to the Govern- 
ment of the Hoyal Hospital at Greenwich. The various ree:ulations brought 
about by his exertions, paiticularly for improving the system of diet and 
other comforts to the pensioners, will cause his name to be long and gratc- 
fiiHy remembered in that noble asylum. 

})e was married, in 1820, to IVIary, eldest daughter of the late Francis 
Hurt. Esq., of Alderwasley, in Derbyshire. 

HeVas a sincere Chri<*tian in Ins belief and pracHce, and both were 
characterised by a simplicity and singleness of heart for which he was re- 
markable. He was a him and zealous fnend, and in all the relations of 
life most exemplary. His beneficence was extensive, and of that character 
^’hich is rather felt than se»'n. He closed a career of active usefulness, 
both in public and private life, on the 5th of April, 1834, most deeply and 
sincerely lamented. 

JOHN FULLER. 

This eccentric gentleman died at his house, Hose-Hill, in the county of 
Sussex, which county he represented during several aucccssiie Parliaments, 
for a period of more than twenty years, and was made celebrated by a well- 
known scene in the House of Commons, when he called the Speaker ** a 
little insignificant fellow in a wig," for winch bo was committed to the cus- 
tody of the Sorgeant-at-Arms. lie was distinguished throughout life by 
much eccentricity, mingled with a kind heart, that displayed itself in actions 
of princely rouniViccnce. 

Mr. Fuller died extremely rich. The bulk of his fortune, consisting of 
estates in Sussex and in the island of Jamaica, are left to Augustus Elliot 
Fuller, Esq., brother of Captain Fuller, R N., and a^epbew of the deceased* 
as also of Lord Heathfield. The estates in London We left to Sir Peregrine 
Achind, another nephew: besides winch, there are very numerous legacies. 

The following anecdote of Mr. Fuller, which may he relied on, is not 
generally known During Mr. Pitt's adininistrution, a messenger arnved 
at Ko^e Hill with tho offer of a peerage, on the condition that Mr. Fuller ^ 
should vote in a particular manner on some question of the day. Mr. 
Fuller, who at the moment had a largo party of friends axsembled at his 
i^dinnor-table, dirc(*ted the messenger to bo ushered into the dining-room to 
receive his answer. In bis preb.eiice, and that of bis guests, Mr. Fuller 
threw the letter into the fiic, telling the messenger, at the same time, to 
acquaint the Minister with the manner in which his offer had been received, 
ami adding, 1 was born Jack Fuller, and Jack Fuller 1 will die.'* 

Mr. Fuller stood successfully a se\erel} -contested election *with Colonel 
Sct;g;i8son, winch lasted sixteen da) s, and cost the tbimer 20,000/., in addi- 
tion to a Subscription purse of o0,odo/., made by the county. The expenses 
incurred hir Mr. Sergisson were, we believe, equally heavy. 

’ RUDOLPH ACKERMANN. 

The late Mr. Ackermann, the well-known and hh^hlyggspected publuher* 
who died Fulham on the 301h of March, was liorn arSchneebenr* in the 
Kingdom of Saxony , in 1 764, and bred to the trade of a coach-builder ; he 
came, early in life! to England, shortly before the commencement of the 
•dfrench Revolution, and for some time pursued m J.ondon the occupation of 
a eturriage draftsman, which led to an acquaintance witli artists, and to his 
settlement in business, as a printseller, in the Strand. Here, by indeiati>«> 

1 industry, intelligence, and enterprise, combined with inviolable 
n^ur and inteicrity in all hi.s transactions, he created that flourishing 
whmb has made his name, perhaps, more extensive]^ known^c 
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bothiit hoodje and abroad^ than that of any other trodeaifnan in the British 
n^etropolk. 

In the early part of his career, when the French Kevolution had drived 
many clever and in^i^enious persons to this countiy, and when even some of 
the.oU noblesse were obliged to exercise their talents for a 8u))3istcnce, Mr. 
Adkermann, by the extensive encouragement which he gave to the manu- 
factore of elegant fancy articles by them, raised that branch of business to 
an importance which it had never before attained. ^ 

His speculative and enterprising disposition showed itself in various ways 
unconnected with his trade. We believe that v e are correct m stating that 
his was the first private establishment in which, before the formation of 
gas companies, an apparatus was erected for making gas for the purpose of 
domestic illumination. To him the country is certainly indebted for the 
original introduction of the lithograuhic art, to w'hich he directed the 
public attention, not only by a translation of the work of Senefelder, its 
inventor, but also by the specimens which he produced from his own 
presses. As a publisher, his illustnited topographical works, cspeciHily the 
Histones of Westminster Abbey, the Universities of Oxford and Cam* 
bridge, and the Public Schools, are monuments of his spirit and taste. It 
is well known that his wccessful attempt to furnish, in the ‘Forget Me 
Not,’ a worthy ottering to an object of kindness and affection, has generated 
in this country a new cla^s of elegant works, the Annuals, which in the last 
ten years have caused the circulation of a \cry large sum among thpse 
whose talents are required lor their production. The ardour with which he 
embarked in the preparation of books, chiefly elementary, for the instrue*' 
tion and enlightenment of the people for the Spanish American States, and 
in the formation of establishments in some of their principal cities, is also ' 
deserving of mention. 

Hut it IS not for his spirit, activity, intelligence, and honour, ns a trades* 
man, that his surviving friends will venerate the character of Mr. Acker- 
mann, so much as for tl^t genuine kindness of heart, that cordial liospi- 
talHy, that warm beneficence, and that active philanthropy, in which it 
abounded. Never, perliaps, was the latter quality more strikingly dis- 
played, and never were the «»xertions of an individual in behalf of stiifering 
hmnanity crowned with such signal success, as when, after the decisive 
battle of Leipzig, Mr. Ackermann stood forward as the advocate of the 
starving population of many districts of Germany, reduced to the utmost 
destitution by the calamities of war. By his indefatigable efforts, com- 
mittees wejte organized, and a public subscription sot on foot, the amount 
of which was increased by a parliamentary giant of 100,000/. to more than 
double that sum. To the great honour of the Society of Friends b#, it 
recorded, that their contributions, withheld from the encouragement 
war, were most munificently poured into this fund for the alleviation of the 
miseries inflicted by that scourge. On Mr. Ackermann, as secretary to 
the western committee, devolved, in fact, almost the whole of th^ arduous 
duties connected with this subscription — the perusal of claims t^nsmittid 
from abroad, the direction of the extensive cf)Trespondenee to vmich they 
led, and the apportionment of relief to the suffering districts. ' .By these 
labours his time was absorbed, during the spring and summer of 1814, to 
such a degree, that ^abridged himself of many hours of natural rest e^ry ‘ 
night to pursue them, till bis general health and his sight in particular 
were materially impaired. How entirely his benevolent heart was engrossed ' 
by this business may be inferred fi^om a joke of his old friend Cimbe^'e 
(the author of Dr. Syntax), who one day observed— "I cannot 
what has happened to our friend Ackermann— meet him when you 
and ask him how he does, the only answer you can get is * Leipzig !' 

It is not surprising that when he soon aiterWards visited his fiativd 
country, be was hailed as a public benefactor, who, under Ifrcvideitc^,, hid 
beentiie meawef saving thousanda bf his follow^reatores fhw peiiiMlftig. 
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ObUuary-^M^^trk^^^ Deaths 

[fie teeaes whi<^ ho every whm enocmnterod dtiring the'jcmni^r iMb 
loeply affecting as well as grati^iog to his feelings ; and often hairc the 
«ars started ftopi his e;^es on reverting to them m conversation with his 
Host intittata. mends. The city of Leipzig expressed its gratitude to him 
a valuable present of vases and figures m Meunen porcelain ; the hang 
if Pruilsia sdht him a costly mg; and the King of Saxony, who invited 
lim to a personal interview^ conferred on him the Order of Civil Merit# 
vhioh he had just instituted. 


MAHIUAGES and DEATHS. 


]— Ths Hon Henry Dutler, third 
on df the niifht lion Lord Diinbuj iie to Imr- 
itllo Margaret Mntiro Juhn<<toiie, ol ( oxhtud, 
n DatnfrteMhIre, only daughter of the late 
lir Al^kander Monru, of Nurar llosa-ehlre. 

Henry Oeeborotigh, £«iq , to Mary, daughter 
if the late Lieut -General Desburoiigh. 

At Paramatta, New South WaUa. H. D. 
Phpmaon. E*»q . to Anne Maria, daughter of 
tf«|ar>Oeiieral llourke 

4?M|U>pJier Alexander Hagermaii. F<iq., So- 
ietlo^leiieral of Upper Canada, to Kluabeth 
filiUrt daughter of ->■ Merry Feq , of Lane- 
LdWbe>teriraLe, Cheltenham, aole Deputy Secret 
bWar. 

I iHiogMiit Mttttfrvtlle to Ellia, thud 
0t j0Mpk Ktrirsa. giq., laU of 
f SSMits 4)atw«y. 

^ ^ Kiel, flhiBt, the Her* W. W«ldrgrave 
ion of the Hon. Mr. 4oatic« 
!»liilk,tv BlUikbeth Jane, voungeat daughter of 
Sdittfttiid Yates, Hsq., of FalrUun, Kent, and 
if lure, Cheshire 

At JPnrle, nt the Church of the Aasumptiou, 
tnuxhourg St Iloitoro, Baron Louli Hohert 
FSSP dn Nod, of the 6tli IIuasarH, aon of Count 
M^Nod* Psvr of France, to Loiiiau Helena, eld 
«t dMgliter of the late John Burke. Ewq . of 
fsrSrfilAce, Portman square, and the Island of 
hi|iiaica. 

1 he Hon* Edurord Cecil Gurson. second son 
f the Hun Robt Cursun and of the Baroness 
[e Is Zotttihe, to Emily, sixth daughter of Jas. 
>hkdaU, Eiq 

^^P'(ed]'--At Albsno, near Rome, the Most 
Uv Dr Oliver Kelly, Archblihop of Tuam. 

Tti Paris, the Countesa Walewaki. formerly 
ild|^ flarollne Montague, the youngest dough- 
•g Of the Countess of handwlch. 


In Woburn Hqiiare, Marti; the wife of the 
Bev R Catterniok 

At Doigclly, Griffith Jones, Rsq, banker. 

At IMr, Devon, KraiiceH. relict ol the lute J. 
Sivevvriglit. Fsq . ut ravistock-squore 

G. i uminlng, h aq . turmerly M P. for Fort- 
rose. InvcrncHH. &l. 

Kl Chittoor, Cuft Indies, T Gahagan. Esq., 
becoiid Judge ol the 1‘rovlncini Court 

In Strah me, E. I* die. h sq . Itecorder. 

At Chelte Ilham, W H Coopt r. h . brother 
of^tr A Cooper, Bart , in Ins 70lh year. 

Lieut Colonel the Hun heyinour iialhurstf 
third son ut lari Bathurst. 

June, rtlict of the Rev Lucius Coghlan^ 
1) I) , iiiid nntther of the late Very Rev. Sir 
George Blartim.Hart., |)ean of Lismore. 

Mttjor-Qe^H|bir Slslstettiul Soiiai, Ooiik- 
msndant of the^d Battalion ol the BoVal Ar- 
tillery. and Knight Commander of tht lUiyal 
Hanoverian Guelphle Order 

Georglsna Kilsa, eldest daughter of G|r Geo, 
and Ludy U u^ibweU 

At Florence, Hre Charles Rowley, nifo of 
jAeiit -i oloiiel Rowley (^aon ol Vice-AdlSl*l^ 
6ir Charles Rowley, K ( U and daughter OjT 
the lute John Evelyn, F<a'|, of VVoollon, 
Buriey 

\t Cast Lodge, l^nSeld. the Hon Wlhiam 
Fuilertun LIphliiatone, lo hla 94th ytar 

At his house in Moiili»gtte*equaTe, H Wodtw 
bouse. Ksq , eldest son of the Hon. Colonel 
Wodehouse 

At Bishop’s Caundle, Dorset, the Hon Mary 
Digby, wife of the Ber, C» Digby, Canon of 
Windsor. ' 

At CbevcreliB, Herts, the Hon. IiOttlia Sne) d, 
relict of Walter Siieyd, Dsq , and dgaghter of 
the late Lord Bogot. 
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. PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES 
COUNTIES OF ENGIAND, AND IN WALES, SCOTLAND. 
AND IRELAND. « 


IJIWIKIN. 

^epfWementitm — Chiiroh* 

St. James's, which is Crown 
atidf is to undergo an important im- 
pYWigment at the ttrt»ini|ti«>n of the 
ot qhe hmiMs^^iieh will shortlv 
They m in general ancient 




tenements, composed chiefly of wood ; 
apd, when taken down, a range of hand- 
some houses la to be erected on their 
sites, and the old shabby court conttgu* 
ous is no longer to remain. The Mdi# 
street will be a great impfoirement^ and 
eriU fprm a moat respectable odoimuDla 
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cftjrim between JerniTMlreet end 
CMUI 7 , inetead of tbe present mean 
pmaai^ parallel with 1 ^ east end of St. 
James^a Church. 

Kmifhiaityifff •^A Very comyiRMlioua 
tearket la aJao projected at KnifhU- 
bridge, which will lemove all SHote 
amall houses opp<wite the barracks, and 
between the ImuJc ot Trevoi^aqiiare and 
Knif^litKhndge-greeii This will also be 
a great Improvement 


«aNT. 

75te Ore^wu k Rai/u ay —The viaduct 
of the Greenwicili Raili|ay is proceeding 
with great rapidity, and several of the 
arches are neatly readv for birning 
Caiireibinv^ and other pUtes iti the 
countiv meetings have been held, to 
GOiitiime the lailnav to Dovei , and if 
the hiench complete tlinr rail wax fiom 
Calais to Pai is the meti opolihes o( > ng> 
land and I'lanre will be within i daWa 
ride of each other The distance fiom 
Liveipool to London, bv the Grand 
Junction and Bnmingham Railw iv, xvill 
lie 210 miles, and the diamgce will lie 
aLpomplishcd tn ten hoiiia ffrnm Lon- 
don to Dover, inrer the Qmnwith Via- 
diACt* wjU he 72 milesi and he pei formed 
111 four hours The ateam vessels per« 
form the 21 miles from Dover tn Calais 
in twohuun; and as thf 180 miles 
IWnti Calais to Paris will he ]>cHoimed 
in eight hours h^ the intended lailwav, 
the tiaveller will he convex cd from 
London to Liverpool, via Birmingham, 
in ten hoiiis, from London to Pans m 
foil I teen, and the whole distance fiom 
Liverpool to Pavbi (483 miles) in twenty- 
four hnurhl Bifoie the establishment 
of the railway between Whitstable and 
Canterbiirv, there was only one van, 
which earned 6,020 passengers duimg 
tlie jear Last year then* were U\q 
vans Oh the old load, xvhich carried 
about 8,000 passengers; but the num- 
ber who travelled bv the 1 ail way ex- 
ceeded 44,000. A curious calculation 
has been made, showing that duniig the 
last twenty years the average number 
of persons who have annually ciossed 
the Creek hndge, situated in an isolated 
part Jtelween Greenwieh and Deptford, 
has lietii about 560 000, produeing a re- 
venue of upwards of 2 , 000 / per annumj, 
at otto penny etoh * 

noftvoi K. sj. 

NaiurtU — The Jh/wow/A 

states, that witbm the last few 
4ayi neingulat diacovery has l>een made 
nt Wheal Prudence mine, m the nadih 


of fH Agnfs. Bome employed in, 
eatipiding the edit ItWel found, quite 
unexpeo^y, wbqt w||p et l^rae ncniti- 
dered a oommutMcatum W^th aome old 
sMAkiOgs, hilt whxoht tuttiiMl (mt% a ftm U 
«a»dm, filed mfi NfM eWno^efi. 
This WM remedied^lw m iptrddumUtp 
of a fresH current, and the pert eaploM, 
The bottom ge complete as tb'et 
over which the oceau lulls dlulv. So 
pel feet was the state %f the ituernal 
beach, that had thcie not sulMequently 
been discoveied a variety ofeontemDara 
of oxide of non, \aiying liom 6^0 iff 
inches in height, (caused by diopping cf 
xvatei fiom the loof,) it woiira nest 
cei tainlv base been con lectured that 
ban lei betxveen the cavei n and the sen 
had not long been foimed , these cones, 
howevei togethei with the haid irony 
UK 1 ustatioiis of some particulai portions 
of tlie sand put it beyond doubt that 
the piesent obstiuction to the S 0 ^ kp- 
tiaiicc has exist! d foi many a loiijjifemf 
most piohably foi hall a centiyy, Qit 
proceeding southward alamt 120 feet, M 
veiy haid head of giound pPehCilCld 
Itself, which was at hmt considsmd to 
be the teiminatum , hut, on stooping 
dow n, a sniiill apeitiiie was seen, throinm 
which the captain of the dime gropj^l 
and, on 1 aisiug his eves, one of the m^t 
magnihcent excavations ever behelditex- 
paiided to his view , the whole extent of 
the chasm measming longitudinally 200 
feet, varying iioUi 30 to 70 fedt m 
height, and in xvidth fium 20 to 40 feet* 
51aiix have been the visits already paid 
to this inteiesiing spot, and amongst 
othei things found is that of the skele- 
ton of a fihh, measuring fiom the head 
to the lower cxtiemi tv about two feet | 
Its piiticular* kind cannot hff asceilw 
tamed the hones were apparently at 
pel fe< t ns possible, hut the most trtjjfa^ 
prLssiire would immediately criiMjlc 
them to dust, with the exception, 
ever, of the skull, which was as hard 
and 61 m as xvhen hist formed Itl^ii-^ 
not set he pieciselx asceitaine^ hoW 
avenue thruugh which the seaiCngmally 
made its xv ty was closed ; but the cod* 
iectiiie at present is, th tt by some titt 
mendous north- western gale, huge 
masses of rdek must have been lamOuid 
in between the aperture, wbnm, wiclt 
constant additions fiom the fallHig in of * 
portions of the neighbouring darth, be- 
came at length so hard and 
as altogether to pin astop to any forlbaC 
eneroachm^fl TheuholedtePuec|ti^^ 
die sea to thi sou^iqrit eatircOiity^^ir W 
cavern is 4W fCOCi 







ifUil 

Kinyrdom , liut we lonfess 
\ lilted that 8eac<it leain. 
mme yeais agOf both thi e esta- 
ollffhmeBts bliiuk UK to bo cht(d\ iiite 
luting }n «||^ antiqiiaiiAn point of vjiw, 
an Rpenmens of what miiseiimb 
atid, what gnseii housoR woie a tentiify 
aradago, thereh} tnaiknur the pio^tesR 

S I hav bime been madt in all ninth 
Ktf* to the ciiltivition of iiatiiial his- 
4afj|r lilaewheu^ \\ c learn th at, o%ving 
tu the puhlif spnit of two 
iiiillEt^uals the fornui has now is* 
•ttined quite an alteiod ippoaruiro, 
|rq jWheyo the lartoi i ein iitis mm h 
dll The suhsoription now M.t on 

Heqi prAiiHet, hoxvevei , to he considoi 
lOugh to remo\e ihi# blot from 
deimad acutoheon ; lot it would 
bo N»en lip warmly by non 
as well an by reKidenta* by nti* 
well as by gownsmen, by hdits 
nan wA as hy gentlemen Ihe pro- 
qhMomhai^ing been uiculated |ust lielore 
vacation,^ the contiihiitions 
^ k|^||MMient tor the most )iai t from iii 
I blit on the < oininencement of 
rh eanuot doubt but tli it the 
Will follow the examples set 
IjMlb. bi iiefaalf of an iiintitution lu 
w]hMlk thdy Itave alt a common iii(eiest 

^ anasvT. 

0 / the Clifft beynnd Kemp 
rapid destruction of the 
CNm blltween Kemp Town and Rottnig- 
*Bii«(htou Heiald,* can- 
ati the every one Ihe road to 

fetteij, place has been thiee times 
“ ^ upon and destroyed w 1 thin 

\ twenty or tliii ty \ ears , and al- 
the preseht line is so fai ie* 
av apparently bevoud the 

yieiMsh f^t least tor many years, 

jbtfl|4dtki|clHK toad Was made a very 

g!|q|t chfih ha% tgkeil place, 

1 * Sft gctive pro- 
^This devlMtation is mtt ooca- 
IIMIIL ^/qvew, by the inioads of the 
tiiiratrillti^dag^s thefol- 


ImI tftiyden, *"'* *? 1^*“ ’ 


jbtlioT«hl<|iQie* «nd«nt 

wluoh rests upon the 
^ hleh siijlports tita mass ot 
of whti^ the tipper pai t 
$ edtnpnsadi ampMsct of 
)ppjt^hirge hmiiddes, Im* 
_^^^mai|Bry fine sand Thu bed 
th^ ^ ^Mitposed pear the base of the clifis^ 
wo jLx acce^ible; 

tH are m(iM leadily ob* 
than from the modem 
heath, the men employed to collect these 
mattriaU ate daily picking it out, and 
undtiipiiiing the < bus, wbiih, horn the 
w lilt ot Hiippoit f ili dcjiwii in enoimoiis 
masses, and are washed away bv the 
sea It IK 11 mattei ot surprise and re* 
gi et that tha loi ds <if the manor allow 
this destniL^lOM to take place , for ad- 
mitting that the surtaie boit, which has 
been, and is Ktill being destioyed, be 
of no gieit value (although it most 
within the list twehty >eatB have 
amounted to scvci il hiiiidied acres), 
>et ultmiatilv the clifis must approach 
th< piesitit toud iiid the ground on 
whicii the gas uoiks and other bnild- 
ingH me Tins dt'btnicttoii, we 

lepeit IS ijn&dlcasionAI hy thd inroads 
ot the St a : Wwir eotefp produtttt bp tite 
ftmnaiuf the am tent ehinpie bedf Mtd 
thus, lot a tew cart loads ut flints^ which 
could tasilv bt obtained elsea here, the 
cliffs to th& eittent ot many hundred 
>aids have ^lieen destroyed, and Jouch 
valuable propdrt^ eudaiigeied 
IJI9LSND 

ht»h Cattle --^The following is ail UCh 
count of the numtier ot cattle, sheep, 
pigs, and horses, imported into Bristol 
irom It eland during tbd months of Ja- 
nuary, February, and filareh, IfiSd, as 
ieported in the Jfnstol Pt esentmeat 
Hoises, 2u, cattle^ 146; sheeps 317; 
pigs, 45,398 ^ ** 


Charitiet — ^The Gommi8iddlipl|afor in* 
quill ng into Chai 1 ties 14 Knglfm and 
\V ales have addressed a ciiwipr to the 
otHciiting clergymen of the several pa* 
iishes, requesting to have a list returned 
to them ot all the ^baruies m their re- 
spective pan'ihes, stating by whom ahd 
when founded, and % wbat ; 

also the names of w|iat pettlOfUl as 
trustees, wr otherwjie, #t(l he able to 
gye infoimattoii w>lth to eadk 

rtty If there ahoiild Iqt no ehnrfttee 
he parish, the clergymaaif requielcd 
lend an answer to thdComoMiisioiii^ 
f that eflTeoW 



Chapter I. 


To the Editor of the New Monltdy Magasinp. 

Thk Author of and Doings ” having had roniided.to fiia 

care ih^^a^ts and memorunda of Mr. Gilbert Gurney, of Bramsmdti 
mth a discretji(|jiaTy power as to the use of them, feels Uiat he shall hast 
consult the wi^ics of that gentleman's friends and relations by catemu- 
uicating certain portions of the MSS. to the Editor of the * 
Montlily Magazine,’* with a view to their appearance in "the 
that work. ^ ^ 

‘ The style in which, verious passages of Mr. Gurney's chequem tiiS 
are writtenj w^W^im^sudicicntly prove that, when they were'll^t 
committed to paper, tl^t^were not intended for general permpl. 
eWditaiSitoeea, to whibh at present it might not be delicate to 
combftied to induce’ and justify their publication : they are, 
tranamitted to tlie^'Sditor, to be dealt with according to his judgment. 

[Tho Editor hawg received this note with the MS., has no hcHtation 
ix| j^rnkting the WSt portion to the reader.] 




When I re 8 (dvedV|^n committing to paper sundry passages of my Hfh, 
1 detemiiied wmst w^uHy to abstain from the perfietration of a piece ^ 

-A .1- Ajihtc _ ..1. - I L_x_. .... 



occUEiw^^ me, will never meet the public eye^''-but because, 

most ]|^| ** Beiojinisccniaies,” and ** Lives and Times,” and the llkcv^||^ 

extremd^* tiresome lb read, seeing th|^ matters and events, inddmiS 

and occurrences, wj^ich are, or were at the time at which 

down, aU of giaa^^portance to the recording individual, have {paw 

thoM books savoo^adly of senility) lost all interest for tlic reader. 

NeverthdisSB and if^otwithstanding, such is tlm^force of habi|^dsneii| 
the doiininion of principle that, for the life of me,^I cannot jpire " 
mysetf to notes huddl^ together wilibout — ^ 

airangltneat^liw without just saA lj yb notice of itiyseb 
aarnay serve to account for tny wanderings ove 

eaSftlii andTor^uy of ^ transamOB ^ wlucli I liat 
Vear a prisidpa} part. 

Begin ire, thepsl^, with thet^JM^naing. 
aays S^ymp- dwiMo tha Tudnan^' Nevta^E 
' Jutu^r^otH am. Mo» c»!atf«Jr ’ " ^ 




idates arc really essential, aa marking the progreaci of the writer thxoogh 
, hia chequered career. Be patient, reader, and I will be brief. 

1 was born in the same year, and in the same month of the same 
year, as Lord Byron — but tight days later— *011 the 30th of Jani^ry — 

' a uicmorable day, too* * I always fdt a sort of sympathetic sclf-satisinM;- 
tion a» Byron advanced in age and reputation, in the recollection that, 
altbojugh, with my injiiercnt respect for his rank and talents, T could not 
take the liberty of coming into the world before him — I began my 
life BO nearly 'about the sumo ])rriod. 

‘ yhcrc was, neverthelobs, something very disheartening to me in the 
sOmhVe seriousness of niy jovr de jofe. I would rather have been born 
on tht' anniversary of a \ ictor}' or a coronation. Let me be ever so good 
' a boy, 1 (Mjaild enjoy no Jioliday — never could be taken to a play — seeing 
that the theatres wcio clostd; and moreover, and above all, 1 lost 
twelve thousand ])ouiuls which my godfather, the late Sir Charles Smith, 
would have left we, if 1 had been christened after him, as he had pro- 
posed, and my parents had intended : but, happening to he bom upon 
the anniversary of the martyrdom of our conceding king, ‘my sire, some- 
whi^ su])eiBtitinua, would not hear of my bearing the same name;— so 
I wa& chrihlencd Gilbert, and lost my legacy, Sir Charles having taken 
buff at my not being named after liim, as our old friend Pepys did at 
Mrs. Browne’s, where he and Sir Wdlian Penn were godfathers, and 
Mrs. Jordan and Shipman godmothers to her hoyml^/ being the 
King's birth-day, upon 'which Pepys rose early and put^ spoons and a 
tilv^T porrihger into hi^ pocket io (five away ; and in the sequel did give 
thimidwife ttn shillings, and the nurse five shillnigs, and the maid of the 
bomiq two shillings ; — but, forasmuch as he expected to give his name 
to the -child, bnt did not, (it being calledJnlui,)^ie ftwhore- then,to give 
his')>|l|Atc/^ Thus, by siimlat mihliaps, did OillwH Qum^ lose twelve 
' tbouggnd pounds, and Jidm Biownc u purringiT and six spoons. 

saying goes that it is >vibc child "who knows his own father.^ 
•F^^nlypelf, it is a disparagement neither to niy personal wisdom nor to 
mother's unquestionable cbaiacter, to admit that f knew very little of 
mms. A faint vision of a large led face, a ^lowdcred head, a black tail, 
mid i thick brow n walking-stick, floats in my mind, the possessor of 
which I wp taught in infancy to respect as my parent* He died, how-^ 
evei^l^^beibrc I was thiec years old, in the house in Which he 'had lived 
for ^UpU^ards of twenty years, and in which I was bom; it ajood in 
, Bi^over-street, (Javendish-square, a street which no l^onget jlxis^ 
to the extraordmar}^ irnDrovemeiits which have taken place in 
that part of the Tuctropolis ; it ^ving years since subsided intp a chaos 
q^a materials, whence has arisen one of the most msj^ifleent prome- 
iladk^ in Europe. Like the Dragon’s teeth, the burjb^rieka of lovafifcr 
h^ufiea'havfj^iven birth to a Ugion of palaces. v 

OUT particulaT house perfectly ; the 
two wip!|Ws looking ^4h^trect, over the blinds recoUeet 

n#lather fiad % strai^& pmpensity i|r looking out at pisscpgprs ; 
ttml sc^amestl^id he indulge in t^^ursuit, (if standitig' mill nMjfp bP 
. b 6 dhll^,} ||atat in its enjoyment helSmld rem aiamtan%w**ching tV 
occuAencQ wliiich came mider his dlmervation. 'Yn OKwe 
^SattMed agRiiifi| jtlxn ptgti, os little aware oif the ohpnmstoqce as the 
bejw meiR|«ac|c to <^e«r to tol- wilAMt kiioWttig 

wii^e |t VVcIsRg ftS ol « 



I I!em9m1»er« tpQ» tbi^t opfioiite to the of wMch^ 

ibi|t iieereet the five^riece) ^ae the aolacse of my p03Kit|t*e 
was a lecesB in which atood a eidebcmiU. perpetually decomtj^ W^h 
cruete, beakers, and glaases, and tliree mahogany casei^ i^wo for 
handled knives, and one in the centre for spools, Qver which cidemtTd 
was affixed to ^e panel, for the rpom was wainscoted,^ a rqund mirror^ 
suppoiting tao hrauchea for candles ; and over t^c mantelpiece hung 
a portrait of my ^father himself, when a smart young man, % an artift 
of the name of Abbott, uho obtained a re]mtation by pamt||!^g laxrd 
Nelson more than once, and who lost hib life by swallowing as a 
draught, a mixture sent him from an apothecary to be used as a gfTgl^ 
Tlie drawing-room had three windows in it ; o\er the hrc-placc them 
hung a picture of my mother, by Wheatley, and lu one P|Hicl was a 
portrait of my sister Jane, who du^ before I was bom ; and in the atlujEt* 
a likeness of my brother Cuthbert, who was seven teen ycais my senior^ 
and in India at the time of which 1 now speak. 

My grandfather I never saw ; lie w ab a pliysibian in the West of 
England, or rather, as I suspect, an apotbccarN, &c., foi I never could 
find his name in any old list of the college, lie my father to gptdy 
the law, who, being deficient either m talent oi industry, soon foundf, 
to use a colloquial phrase, that he could make nothing of it ; he, ther^ 
fore, abandon^ it as a profession, and manning soon afterwailhif 
old gentlemdtetontributed libeially during his lifetime to support the 
estahlishmenc^ the young couple, and at liis death bequeathed thpm 
a fortune perfectly adequate to all <fficir wants and wishes. 

My mother’s maiden name was Gattak#, and my father, who fahs htou 
repfesetited to me gs a proud man, waH very vaiu of the conn^on* 
^Uestj^ bf^r ancestors inarri^ a Miss Jocosa Builcy; but the 
nne from WPI^, it seemed, she claimed to descend, was a dfrgymaxi 
who had been ngjrried four times. Certain it is that 1 have at frus 
nmment a aeal of my fatliei's arms impaled with those of his wife; i^d 
there 1 find the Vim rampant per fess, sable and gules, and the cross 
pattce fleury widi blue lips. 

My father never was known so seriously and suddenly to 
his temper as when he was thought to be descended from the Normal: 
Gurneys ; net that g more lionoutablc or icbpectable family ^ists^ aitg 
quite emUe am I that a monarch might be pi and of a conuexi^^wi% ppn 
of Us nramWe, whose noble licart and cliai liable disposition weul<l W 
honqVQMu a throne ; but becaube he* fancied his to be an elder hrgnoh of 
the hovuns, and that he sprang from tlie l)e Gouineys, while ihejr %ere^ 
yet resident at Le Brai hcfoie the con^iucst ; and so satisfied of this^fac^ 
was he, that nothing hut a request from my mother to the contrary 
vented his duifUsning, or rather naming, my eldest brother Cudtpeig 
Eudes, altar hia pet ancestor, whp assumed the name of when 

BoUo^ atf^th^ /^vision of Neubtria amongst his adhereuA^, 
iqK>nWift«ili'%^8 BO called. . . 

All a ^oestion of tin>||||nd hiaUffjr ; w he»M 

^amvlctian tbatiinateodof thejuCTi^it wav the elder of 
eetded inj^UMnaietdiire, all^fhat the Gumcjs of 
«wd iTttUBhAOBibe, w!m aU the aiitainulatioa of theHari^t(»flMqM^ 
bad af ri^ the ]^cedeiice of t|te f^ameyB o:^ ’ ' ’ ' * 

Of the ^Aio1d(iih<Hwni «n lll!^ shield mv fiUberinriilthr nmidi aOd ' 

( * \.t . s ? 
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hip gurnet capsized npan his chapeau gules, was to hinoi a ]poiut of no 
httlc uoporlaiice ; and having not only great respect for his memory* 
but Biiong faith iu hiB accuracy* 1 liavc coutuiucd to use the same arms 
and crcbt even u]) to the present moment* without doubt, hesitauon* or 
disturbance of nniul. 

J paihs over the tirst sixteen oi seventeen }eais of xuy career at a dash 
— per My school life was not a happy one. I idle and 

raiclcfeS oi in) tasks —1 had no aptitude loi Icaniinc; languac^cH' -I hated 
Greek* and absolutely sluiddeied at llehiew— I fancied myaolf a genius*, 
and anything that could In done in a hiin\ and with little trouhle*! did 
tolerably well — ^liut appluation I had not; and when my ewtdlenl 
mother (w’ho ttui\i\cd Iki husband eighteen yeaib) suggestcil to me, on 
the advice oi Mi (hatiani,ii 1110*^1 w 01 tin man and excellent magisti ate, 
to enter inysdf of Iniuoln S'liin and eomnicnce the study nl the law, 
1 could not help calling to hoi niind the history she liad heiseli told me 
of my fathei s bigti<ii ddcat in the saiue ))umut 

Theie IS Hoini tiling es-tieiiudv ^a^ul in tlu teiiii, studving foi the War — 
in seven cams out oi Un it i'uan« doing nothing, iindtr a gt ntlinmnly 

i netence; to mine iiotlnng could h( nioie niihki what t piofesscMlto be ; 

paid ni) eiitr iu{ e-nione\, ea\e iii) caiPioii, and thciiretorth proceeded 
to Jiineulirs-inu lot tour 01 fi\e du}s 111 caili term tliuw on my gown, 
wtdked into ball, aiitl iheiuhiig even the iatiguc oi eating professional 1 \ , 
wiote down my mime and walked back again. 

It was neccsHrtiy, howe^ei, to sulislv m\ kind and anxious mother, 
who, with BOim thing moie like tei taints than csor 1 consideied justi^ 
finble In a))]K ai aiu i s, smt n ijaitod ins ci i tain t los alion to cithc i the Wool- 
sack or the King’s liemli— the lattei b\ f.u the more piobuble — that I 
should put iii\'\ ll undii sinnchods who nnglit cWmc the favour of jiei- 
mittiug me to < op> papi is t^nu n, whdi hi* did hci the kindness of 
takiittg tin 01 hundu'd pounds pu avnum out ol hir pocket 111 nturn for 
hi% toud -nature , and accouhnglv 1 was harnessed under the inspection 
and dirc'clioii oi the w 01 thy magistuiti whose name i hii\e already nieu- 
tioned, ipid cuulidcd to the care oi a vciy Itdined gentleman of the pro- 
fession, who, at the tunc of my wilting this, ib filling a situation not 
vciy fur liclowr one of those which my too toiid parent, in the ardour of 
her auction, had destmed ioi my oceupation. What might have been 
flic ol m\ scuuu ajiplieatiou to the diy dindgcry of this good 

man’s odire it is imjio-vilde lot me to suimisc. It su^happened that the 
C\pcniuont was (hstinid iu\ci to he tiied, foi, among my fellow-pup ds 
atbis rhumlieis thcic was uiu whose noiiety and conversation I found 
so ntuch more auueabU than the elaborated tautology o\cr wliich 1 had 
to pore from ten o'eloik lu the luotmng till ten at night— dinner alone 
inUflrvening — that I giadunlU 1 chived iioni a legular attendance upon 
my work, iiif^t, to a geiuk uidiirc.Kiice, and thcii to an absolute avemon 
and distnstp'for the whole pursuit ^ 

My jwiftg companiyitwwas a hit oi a poet, a bit of an artist, a bit of 
a m^hieinn, aud^j al)OYj|fflB,-*to me at the penod delightful, — a bit of an 
actor |le knew sevew of the regular actors — they visited at his fatlier's 
house— 1 was Invited oy my young friend, and met Charles Kemble and. 
Mathews. The latter at that period was new to London*— 'his merits 
were not yet appr^iated — he wanted that nerve and con^euce which 
flfnbMquent patronage and ultimate success inspired. I wdl remember 
llgilveaipg. Clmtlea KMlUf was giuvc indgenUemnly; but Mathews, 
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althofttglt quite gjentlexnanly enough for all earthly purpoaea, waa gay aa a 
lark. He rave us imitations and personifications. There, yet unseen 
hy metropolitan eyes, his old Frenclnnan,' his old Scotawomaiii all the 
best and virid pictures, now grown familiar to the public, were exhibited 
to us fresh in tfie charms of novcltj. 

That night decided me as to Lincoln’s-inn— not that I intended to 
mount the stac^e myself, but after seeing that exquinte mimic, l^c best 
actor off the stage that ever lived, 1 resolved to put into execution a 
design which I had ])revii)U*»ly impart^ to my young friend — a design 
no other than that of writing a fnice for one of the winter theatres. 

The foment this notable scheme look posscsbiou of what I fancied 
my brain, law was at an end ; I had no patience with the parchments. 
As that witty (now veteran) CJeorge Colmim the Younger says in hie ^ 

Reckoning with Time,*' — winch, by the by, he wrote when he was five' 
and forty, and fancied himself ohl, — 

“ Conc:rcve beat Blackstone liollow, 

And 111 my <Tow*n no place had Hale 
To supersede Apollo. * 

It is quite clear that when a man takes what is called a fancy, theonc 
pursuit is paramount. A geologist will tell vou that there is nothing in 
the w'orld so interesting, so engros-ing, m> c<i]>tivaling, as peranihulating 
a dull and miserable countr}, chi]))uiig oH l)it«< of nx k, and scooping out 
lumps of clay.#Ie bces no beauty in llichmoiid Hill— his only delight is 
in discovering and telling you of what it is coinpobod. The finest incnm- 
tain in the world has no charm for his eye in the 'No; to be 

agreeable to him he inu‘'t go and knock a little bit of it off, and wrap up 
that little bit of dirt in lilfle bit of pupei, and carry it to Somersot- 
honac, and then take another little bit of ])apcr, and w rite a history 
of it. 

To ordinary folks nothing can he much more dull than such a course 
of proceeding; to the gcoloirist it isdeln^iit — ujion me the particularWto 
for dramatic writing h.ul a .vinnhu died ; Art J. Srciic I.- Kiitcr Sir 
Jeremy Bootjack delightful thought ' - llicie 1 miw him dressed as nq- 
body ever was drcssetl in his life — he, tlie sanl Sii Jeremy, appearing in 
a sort of mongicl full dre^^s with jockey to]»s and a pig-taii; wh^st all 
the lovers and their ladies were lo be liirtin^ and toin-fiK^ling about intbo 
co|tnme of the then present day . But what wub all that to me? Mutt- 
den auifUowtou, tfod all tlioM men,woie court suits, and jack boo to, and 
cocked huts, and pigtails ; and I wii' sun- it was right, and so lo work 1 
W'ent ; bought three or four Krrnch vaudevilles, (which, it being ihcq 
war time, were not quite ?o easy of access as thev became after the I)itkc 
of Wellingtoij had set Europe to rest and raised England to the pinnimlc 
of glory, whence smalh r peo])lc than his Grace have been every^lay 
dragging her down,) and, filching an incident fnun each, oMide up my 
yciy cf^tiva dhutna. 

Youngaslwaa at that time, and mexparisagM in such 'mattersj^a 
little olMervarion assured me titot the Kn^isn^%dienoeA, who attj, 
point of Act, as undramatic in their notions its Methodists/ wou^ 
not be satisflMl with a srafflf* incident, wiiich; on the ittinar stagSf 
aeeiQa to atttuse and delight. The French go to a play prepared to 
view the affair theatrically, and are ready to catch the slightest 
allusteru, and enter into the spirit of the Sipthor-^ivijlh the English 
it is itccessaiy lo thump in yo^ meamngy to make ev&ry effect clear 
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ts meftitSiit ttntapit^eoiiott,'’ ot die'^yod lidl $ AUS si iib 

ifiiiat bs & ^»»ifa, b) a one after the otW, if f(Ai tbsn &st 

S '' le ahoidd MogH br m pleasra. This being clearly the caie, I Se*t to 
, $A I h^ve juBt crammed the m^teriaU df wmfk 6r 
£ve light FSrench pieces into my maiden drama, (as an Ittoiaii cook 
stidMi icahobs upon ^ skewer,) and was, whafll had finished con- 
Tini^<>(^at I had at least equalled Foote, emulating therein the exdthl^ 
tloh a dramatist of our own^ay expressed at having given ** tHlij 
^ thfe go by ” — Billy meaning Shakspcarc ! I recollect so wefl ihc ahxiety 
with ^hich T copied out my MS., the infinite pains I took tO da^n k&a 
underline points which I felt quite confident would set the h3uee in 
a tdifitjana the nervous solicitude with which I confided my fiirst efibtt 
tlie hands of my youtig fnend, by whom it was to be presented, ^ 
Aey call it, to the manager 

^ /JMy e^emplaly mother, who had a sort instinctive horror rf acttn;ii 
di^.acti esses, was not slow to find out the enormity— ^s she thought it 
~Qfx,w|)ich I had been guilty. Something fell from my young friend 
daniig^a visit which we were paying her, winch deyeloped the important 
secret— for such I intended it to be ; and the result of the disdhvcry was 
the fpHoWing letter. Upon recording which, it may be as wll t6 dbserVe 
thdl tny surviving parent had, shoitly after my admission into LinColn's- 
inn, given up her house in BoUo% er-street, and retired to the neighbour- 
ho^ of Teddington, leaving me in possession of sonib Steady-famished 
lutings in Gicat Suffolk-strect, Hajmaiket. 

But for the letter— here it is : — 

^ “ Teddington, Ma^h 8, 

** My dearest Gilbert, — I take up my pen wj^h regret to address 
updh a subject to which 1 once before slightly alluded, and upon 
I am quitb aware our opinions arc at \ anancc. 

** J[ think 1 may assure myself of your teadiness to give me ersdit.. for 
an atiXioUB desire foi yemr happiness as well as yom: respectability, and 
for having no wish either to curtail the enjoyments which your income 
or to restrain the amusements which arc coteenial to your age 
and in6fittationa^ but there is one point upon which 1 fod it my duty to 
M^SIout, — to warn you of dangers by which what ajipeArs a most 
innoNkt i^rsuit is environed, and to endeavour, if possiole, to check 
^^li in a career which I know you arc on the point cdybcginning, or^ 
tUttiift, itove actually begun — I mean that of a dTam|Pc author. 

, dare bay you will laugh at me for my apfl^ensions, andT 
ijridicule the partiality which, m the midst of my fears, piagtiiflee my sem 
ibto a dramatic author, because, as I happen to know, he hks Written a 
IkrQe. Everything has a beginning ; and if this fatce Is |troduccd and 
stjicpeod«i it will onlv be the first of a lengthened rdee; if it faS^you 
Will lie exposed to tne ridicule of the newspapers a9d,^e green-toostlb 
Why adopt such a^^ternativc ? 

^^Now, understnll^ my dear Gilbert. Do t)pt ifdagbe thit I 
really feel any dfUMPolmd and detiermined prejtldicei agafoist actors 
and actresses which you have, more than once, half playfully and hdf 
I in eariiest, accused me^oF maintaining. I have no doulii l^tvfoey may 
, be cxtrriuely worthy persons in their way. What I conihM for is, that 
j*, While piirsuitiig yonr studies for a serious avbcation, in which no SUdCOsa 
^ekin^ ba hi^ed for witfioaf aedulous attention, ijt wffl be rufnohs to Mfeo- 
t ciate a claes of men and Womyn 'exiittiSilde is one 




artificmlify; wlio see Natinre not In faej^^^rofMsr 
thningh the darkeiiod mediiun of thoatricfid $tiA ifftof 4 !hini 

iHe conatant mechanical repetition of exalted and 

nideation of conflicting passions, and the assumpti^ of a ^fexSitjf df 
chaTactdtB) are renders callous to the realities of 
they may peirsonally aflB^ct their own interests, — and arc imWad 
n contempt for those pi^ciples and quahties wl^ch they habitn|dly 
aa matter of acting. «. "^ *** i > " 

** It IB pprious to observe, althou^ the effect maybe extremely natitstd,'^ 
llDiv the force of habit weakens the value and inipoi tance of the 
aeriode objects in our existence. How diffeient are the feelings of the 
man who administers an oath to a witness in a court of ^ustjcn friflh 
those of the individual to whom it is tendered ! The undertaker’t matt 
at a funeral, if he be serious at all, is sad only in the way of bustnesit 
No ceremony of that nature 01 chaiactcr could be made either solen^. ot 
aSectiiig to him. The hutcfier never could be brought to pity the 
of a dying lamb. The dramatic performei, in the same w^ay, tal|m of 
honour, and virtue, and the best aftections of the }icart,like <a j^terot^ 
and although, here and there, there may he one whose taste for limratixm 
induces him to dwel^ upon some splendid passages of our great dire- 
matic poets, he sjieaks and thinks even of those profos&ionally,-*-^aiid 
considers them relatively to the ‘ cifect * they would produce in the 
delivery, and not with reference to the pnnciples tliey inculcate or the 
virtues they applaud. 

« ** )Iut it is not with the individuals I quarrel ; nor is it just that a 
universal censure should be applied to a community m which there <are, 
uo^doubt, many exceptions to the general rule. It is to the art, or 
citing, and to the pursuits connected with it, 1 object, as afpDcting 
the study of the law. I hate lecturing, and, indeed, am not wcU 
^aUjied for it; but experience convinces me that the avocations of the 
Hiwyar and the dramatist arc incompatible. You need not tell me that 
there are many "attractions in the prospect of siiceess as a dramatist, 
which, to a veT|; young man, are 111 a high degree alluring the ftcili^ 
which it ailbniB to an introduction to the gaj and lively, ---the entree 
to the playhouses, — the society of wits,— the association with aud 

beauty. But ask yourself, my dear child, whether theses entRiltn^ts 
arc to be admitted or rejected. Look round, and sec whbthssr afly irf- 
staUce eiusts of If^h professional succc<«s in any other pursuit, witttatite 
equivocal avocatiem of play-wnting has been adopted.” 

I recollect prfectly well throwing down my mothet^S letter I 
came to this passage, absolutely indignant at the supposition of the Mcom* 
patibility of my two pursuits. But when I came to the examination of 
mets, I found myself unable to make out a case. Sheridalx wtts mjr 
Bt^nghold : that failed me ; for although his genius placed 

the first ranis of society, (and he was then yet in full strength 
Vigour,) he had never established himself in Muiphy it-:, 

barrister ; but although he was a good drama^RProor, he never 
the bar. Our own George Colman^ with talent equal to^'anythingj^ 

Vrith the law ; he became an admirable dramatist, but no lawyUi^, ^ 
Then t'lbetbought me* of Addiaon, whose one great ptoV 
him in the &st rank of dramatic authors, but I foimd myseff^tittll^ 
off; for he,* like Shmdan, made no any lea^^ t * 

hut having been for man^yecsqi tfvowe^ ^ man of 
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Lady Warwielc, got into Parlialnent, and was 'made Sacrbttty fUt Btate^ 
Now, said 1, 1 have mf triirnnh. I’U quote Addison upon mt eaanajiiwy 
parent. But no : what his biographer says of him settled ^t ques* 
tion In 1*1,1^ he rose to his highest elevation, being made Semtairy 
of State ;* but it'ia universally confessed that he was unequal to^e dudes 
of the place.” This, considering the Secretary of State we havennee 
seen nourishing in office, was 'rather a darner to my ardour in 
behalf. * ** In the House of Comifiops he could not speak, and there- 
fore was useless to the Governments ' In the office he could not issue an 
order without losing liis time in quest of fine expressions. What lie 
^ined in rank he lost in credit, and finding by experience hia own 
inability, was forced to solicit his dismission with a pension of 1500/. 
a-year. His friends palliated this relinquishment, of which both friends 
and toemics knew the true reason, with an account of declining health, 
the necessity of rcce&s and quiet, i/e now retumad to his vocation^ 
ar^dr began to plan lilt^rary occupations for his fuhire life. He prepared 
a fftageat/ on the death of Socrates, and 

Here rthrew down the book in despair. The author; incompetent to 
the fulfilment of high office in real life, rctunis from the station to which 
he* had ascended, and, resuming his vocation, prepares a tragedy. This 
vexed me. 

Congreve was my next attempt. He died in honour and in affluence, 
and body lay in state in the Jerusalem Chamber, and the Duke 
of Bridgewater, and Lord Godolphin, and Lord Wilmington, and the 
Lord knows whom besides, were palLbearers. What can my exem- 
plary parent say to that / When I asked the authorities,” thpy 
answered me, that Congreve was sent to school at Kilkenny, and 
thence to the University of Dublin, where he Acquired a perfect skill 
in all tlic branches of ^lolitc literature ; a little after the revolution in 
1688, he was sent over to London, and placed in the Middle Temple, 
but— What did I see? — The law proving too dry for him, he 
troubled himself little with it, and continued to pursue his former 
studies,” He brought out his “ Old Bachelor” in 1693, and— 

Wel1,’i* said I, “ here is another break-down ; but «ill his admirable 
plays have procured for him an immortal re]>utation. What signified 
the law to him ? Re must have been as proud of his place in society as 
any Lord Chief Justice in Christendom.” There again was I wrong, 
&r Voltliir^ has recorded of him quite the contrary. 

“ He raised the glory of comedy,” says Voltaire,/' to a greater height 
than any English WTitcr bcfoic or since our time— he wrote only a few 
plays, but they were excellent in their kind— the law’s of the drama are 
stii^y observed in them.” This praise elated and delighted me ; what 
imttiedilij^y follows I confess surprised me — They abound with cha- 
mtm which are shadowed mih the •utmost delicacy ^ and we meet with 
not A? inuch as one law or coarse jesC^ * 

.What (an more at rgjjgl y mark the difference which exists between 
the manners and eoij|^lmBtion of Congreve’s day and our own ? In 
order to render Oongtpve’s c^edtes endurable on the modem stage, 
move than one-third of the dialogue is now either omitted or greatly 
circumstance which gave rise to that witty ob||ervation of 
^Sheridan's, who, after witnessing the representation of “ Lov^for Love,” 

— — - ; 

. o ' * Dioti Mog^YoL i., pp. 8L 1788. 
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pwlified for dwTefioed fUbH^ Thi* fa not CfaMMin^ 

popular faatidiottsium baa ruined it — tudt pruninga n|r f ts fa t t fit 
Bake are like the enasculation of animab; yoneradioafa theiir^viaeiif 
yoir destroy their vigour.” w 

Stil], hiw^ver, I dwelt upoil Voltaire’s praises. “ He was tjafiita#.** 
says Voltaire, ** and come to the verge of life when I knew him* Miv ^ 
(fongreve had one defec^which was his entertaining too mean an ideaaf 
his first profesMon^ that of a uriter.*^^ ^ < 

What, Said I, was even Congreve'ashamed of play-writing-*^he who 
(as his French fhend ea}s) owed to it both fame and fortune ? Tfai% 
thouglft 1, 18 as bad an answer to my mother as any of the former ones 
which I had prepared. 

Ben JonBon was a bricklayer, and then a soldier, but the saidlBeiEk” 
neither built houses nor reaped laurels. Beaumont was the son Of a 
judge, and entered at the Inner Temple ; but, says his biographer, It ^ 
does not appear that he made ant/ pioficienct/ in the Um^ his pasnon 
for the Muses bcnig such as made him devote himself entirely to the 
Muses. Foote was educated at Ovford, and thence removed t^i the TOm- 
pie, as designed for the law . “ The dryness and gravity of t^s ttudy, 

however, not suiting the vivacity and volubility of l^otc’s sjnrit, and his 
fortune, whatever it was, being dissipated, he look to the stage,” I then 
began to despair , I looked round me, but found no more justihcation 
m the successes of my contemporaries than in those of my predecessots, 
and accordingl)’, instead of icplymg with the pertness of seli-sufficienqff 
to my mother, upon a point whcie, as it seemed to me, slie was unas<^" 
sailable, I fell to calculating, since theie must be a choicer, and smee 

two trades could never agree,” which was likely to be the pleasanter 
and more prohtable of* the two. 

T1m 5 result of these deliberations was a resolution for the preecntrto 
t^mpoiise — to finish my one faice, if I iievei wrote another, and Ihen 
to judge, by its reception and success, whether I should entirely renounce 
01 decidedly embrace the ciaft of play-wnting, for which, as every dunce 
who spoiled papex thought before me, I fancied I had a wonderful 
talent ” ^ * 

It was to the eifect of procrastinating my Qnal decision upon tbene 
points that 1 wrote to my excellent mother, im])lorin|!^hcr to behave 
I duly appreciated all lier care and kindness, and assunng het» that, let 
me take what coutse I might, she might be perfectly certain that lahoifUi 
do nothing to disgta^e the family of the Gurneys, or its alliaadCQ with 
that of Gatdker. 

I had, however, accidentally placed myself in a situation full 6f 
temptation. I could not obtain chambers in Lincoln’s-inn, which 1 was 
anxious to secure, and, as I liave already mentioned, took a firtt Atiov iti 
BufTolk-street, Channg Cross, then extremely unlike what it afterwards 
became, in the course of the improvements in that neighbourhood. ^Xt 
dien consisted for the most part of tailors’ houseeu^ upper flooi^i of which 
were tenanted in their different degrees by geaMmen loose upon tom, 
visiteiB to the metropolis, and officers on half-puy# of which it appeaiw 
the greater proportion were considered to frae the North,” ioasmudh 
as Suffolfc-«g^t was nicknamed in that day The Scotch^Barfaeifai.” 

I had been settled in these apartments a few days onlyi when % per- 
ceived from xny windows during the morning, a constant jpassing and 
repassing of pxettj^lookmg women, with a fl^ihing, jerldi^ pace, 



I«litt<tolM'l4|r irtiiiiti v%bdut ibe feet and anel^ %iih {»tMo|e 
>bver thdr fa^ade^ ahd little irafUa of paper in their hands y and men. with 
;^ehr hats otiime side, and jfirills, and chains, and ihigged coats with far 
hollars, although it be May ; and I h^ard theth hum aongs and quaver 
, out eatitabiles as they swag^ed down the street, and up the street. I 
thoaght I could not inis^en in their VoGjitton, and thniet my head 
out rf the window to watch where they went, for the street was cut de 
^OCf i&d the only place to which I. ftincied tliey could resort was a sort of 
'la^erd, which I one day explored, in the right>hand comer. To my sur- 
|Mle I saw them all enter a house exactly o])posite that tavern— then I 
Haw a smart chariot drive up and stop at the same place — then* I saw 
come out of it two well-known London performers. I was delighted— 

, I Hela in the middle of Attica — in the region of Thespis. I rang the 
iMdl, and inquired of the rosy-cheeked maid of the house, what place 
Was?’’ pointing to the spot whence the stars disappeared from 
sight. ^ 

^ La ! Sir,” said the girl, ** don’t you know ? that’s the stage-door of 
’ the Little 'Iheatre.” 

What charm had Lincoln’s-inn for me after I made this discovery ? 

, Tliere, in the plenitude of my devotion to the druma, could 1 see all the 
wit end beauty of the stage and the age in constant motion — there could 
T hear them talk in common parlance** — and there I resolved I would 
or rather improve, my acquaintance with the agreeable Mathews, 

. '.imd eMeavour by his means to procure the representation of my farce, 

. and the consequent entree of the coulisses, 

. It sounds indicative of either grievous affectation or woeful ignorance 
. Ihat I, professing myself theatrical, should not know where the stage- 
dbor of the Little Haymarkct w^as located ; it is, however, true that 
I did not, till the house-maid enlightened me. No sooner had 1 made 
Jthe diHcovery, than my intuitive and instinctive love of the “ art” in- 
duead me to pro^l up thd street and look into the dark diity passage, 

. jtogresa tfaroij^h which was checked by a well-spiked gate j there, how- 
l^,iny heart lingered; And when my fellow-pupil, who had just returned 
^ playing truant, ewed upon me, we partook together the delights of 
this peep into Taitahis; and joined in a sympathetic anticipation of the 
privih^B ond plwreures we should enjoy when my admirable two-act 
piece:,luid^en received with unbounded applause by an overflowing 
atiddelignted audience.^” 

How childish do all these anxieties and expectations now seem ! How 
wonderful doeB it appear to me now thgt a mind which has since been 
destbied ti> bear wdth mighty evils, and endure the saddest reverses with* 
i^;.,jnu^tikiQg or diuching, should have been so acted upon by hopes and 
mid doubts and vrishes, the overthrow or fulfilment of which was, 
aJSlr all — for that was the great object — ^the power of smelling “ lamp« 
(dl, orangO^peel, and sawdusty’ behind the scenes of a playhouse ! 

^The jFutes sebnieS ^^pitious ; for, availing myself of my previous 
introduction to thc;, maxkn Aristophanes, 1 addressed him in the street 
the very drs^, liiet him.^ There was a ftankness and plainness eff 
^adner abmtt hiim which quite delighted ine^ and after having con- 
; him slouching my farce/* he told me that he would not 

it, if I withed it, but that he would hitnself present it to Mr. 

' with whom he was on habits of intimecy. .^^bis was she very 

|^i |,hhd been lon^g to gain ; and iVh£^ my neW 'friend me 
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to mt vfith l!tol» fitt A iSdttAgA ivtiieh ^en itkhAUlMi At 

oft the following Sunday, 4tid budu me pdt my maidoi[i pvtidkmou into 

mytoocket, 1 felt ettretaely happy, i 

Inere lUiuit be constant aitemationa in this work) of Tieiaiitudli« I 
left ttiy friend full of present gratification and future hope ; 1 wmit to 
my Toonia, and there found a letter, of which the iblloWing is a eofff 

GrBat Que^^streeU Idhcoln's-tnn-Jiclds, Ma^f 2«, 

Dear Sir, — I feel very great pain in writinsj: to you upon the aub|)tet 
of this^lettci ; but I think it my duty to do bo, on account of your exem- 
plary mother, whose anxiety for yonr welfaic is inceshiint and Unf^didt* 
lied. I have received n communication from the gentleman under whoto 
care 1 placed you in Lmcoln’s-mn, representing to me, for her infoimh^ 
tion, the absolute uselessness of ymr pro^ceiiting >onr studies undeib 
him in the manner in which thej are at picseut conducted lid sAjk* 
that he cannot consider himsell lustificd in leciiving a stipend whiid 
your utter want of attention renders it nnpossihlo that joii should benefit 
by his instructions, oi that you should d( quire ( ithtr knoA^edgh Or ex- 
pcncrice from the practice of his office 

** Unwilling, however, to take any dcculcd step likely to wound the 
ffeehngs of Mrs Gurney, he begs me to otter you the dlternativc in the 
first instance, assuring me that, li you dicidc upon a sedulous ap|>Uea-* " 
tiou and constant attendance at his chambers, he shall be rnosVhgppV 
to derote himself particularly to yonr interests; but tliat, if you do not 
feel yourself able to come to such a dct( imination, he must beg to 
decline any further professional conne\ion w ith you I assdre you this 
is extremely painful to^me; but as I said in the outset, 1 conndAr I am 
djrily doing my duty to all jiartics concerned.*— lli lievc me, dear Sir, 
ypitrs faithfully, A. 

This was awkward — it was nnplea*«ant Tfelt f had acted wrongly. 

I was sure that my mothci would be vexed and mortified; but I could 
not feel sufficient confidence iii inysc If to promise such amendment as 
my task-master required It appeared to me the wisest plan to go itown 
to Teddington and sec my mother, and cxplanrlo h<^ my nrcrsuxiilroto 
tlie profession for which she had destined me The truth is, told 

no absolute necessity for any piofession I had a gentlemaiAjlifdlqilA^^ 
(for 1 was yet a minoi), and at my inotlMi''s death 1 <«hould bccoAjSs pos- ^ 
seased of an income more than treble m amount to tkAt w'lueh I at * 
present enjoyed; yet I could not say to her — deai, 
being '—that I anticipated any event which was to result frbin thwloits 
of her, I was quite certain that I never •ahould make a lawyfer; Imd X 
resolved to take my ground Upon her own history, tiflen repeated id am, 
of my father’s entire failure in the same pursuit. But when could X Jjfd 
to her? Here was Friday afternoon : I wanted to devote a few hooto to 
ttiy farce, — 1 could not spare time on Satnrda]|f;jrHitnd on Sunday It 
to be comeyed to Colney Hatch, to be read by a Competent judge, 

I remember, when T was at school, two of the ^ boys ntnceeded^to o 
pond, for the purpose of swimming a gallipot, which was the |tt'Opet€3r4;^f 
the bigger boy of the two. It chanced that, in the eagerAees ingUM^l 
to this exciting amusement, the smaller boy tiii^ied into the Wat^, and, 
after a good deal of struggling, sank^ and was drowned. After the melan^ 
choljr catastrophe, the bigg^ boy was questioned as to what effinrts ho 
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^buad made to resctie hie conit>atiion, and the answers made it evident 
that he had by no means ported himself to the utmost. This convic- 
tion produced a severe 'rebnke frd^i the master; upon which Master 
Simpson burst into a flood of te^rs, and said — ** I do think that 1 coijdd 
have saved Green — ^bat^if I had tried^ 1 should have tost my goMtpei,^* 
My infernal ferce was my gallipot ; and^ tO advance the success of 
that {Wrcel of trash, f made up my mind to ]^s^one my answer to my 
kind j^iend upon a vital qucsti<^ affecting mjr future prospects, and 
delay my visit to my mother, wrosc heart and soul were devoted to 
my interests. I need not say, that, having come to this resolution, I 
passed the w^hole of the hdlowing morning in revising my work ; nor 
need I add,, that, immediately after morning service on Sunday, I 
mounted my horse, and proceeded to the villa of my fostering patron. 
1 redc^d it in good time ; was presented to his amiable lady ; and, 
,, shortly after, walked with mine host to a small summer-house, which 
commanded^A most agreeable view of the country; where I began, with 
faltering tongue, to rend my production. 

1 saw that the effect it produced was not dishdbtening. My auditor 
smiled, and sometimes laughed ; but it struck m6^that his attention was 
somewhat too exclusively fixed upon the part which, in case the piece 
should be accepted, w’as intended for himself : indeed, my apprehensions 
of his peculiar partiality for this character were completely realized 
when, edter a little hesitation, he suggested the introduction of two or 
three jokes — hits,” I recollect lie called them — into the speeches of 
that personage, the said “ hits " being to be taken out of the parts which 
were intended for other actors. ^ 

Suffice it here to sny, since the events of tMs day had a great share 
^ in shaping the pursuits of the rest of my life, that I was vrjuitc satisfied 
ys/ifh the reception of my bantling, not only froin the manner of my host, 
but from what he said upoti the suliject to his better half, and still more 
from the nmiouncemcnt of his dctemiinatioii to take it over the very next 
day to hfelina-place, where Mr. Colman then resided. 

To me this w^as ]ietfeot happiness. I enjoyed the air and the sunshine, 
abd the dinner, and Omwinc, and the conversation, which, as the pafty 
was su^equently increased to six, became extremely agreeable and ani- 
mate!^ ; and the fevourable impression which had been made upon me 
at my firjtf meeting with my new friend was even }et more improved as 
1 became uetter acquainted with him, and found, in his observations and 
♦ remarks, not pnly all the wit and drollery for which the world so justly 
gave him credit, but a depth and shrewdness to which much of the im- 
success with which he has been subsequently rewarded is unques- 
tionably owing. 

Having brought m^ self to what I call the first halting-place of my 
career, 1 shall reserve for to-morrow’s task the record of occurrences 
which immediately foUowcd this very agreeable beginning of my literary 
life, for so it must^l^ considered. Lincoln’s-inn was fast disappearing 
in the distance; I resolved that, ne^ day, while my drama was 
undergoing the 6e^|getuc o^eal in St. Geoige’s-fields, I would make 
such an appeal to mym^^ber as might terminate my suspense^ and cut 
tha Gordian kno^of all my difficulties. 

{To be conHnued.) 

*- 
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THB SQUIBB OF, OLD BilOLAKD, 

* I wiMi last year enjoying the diV&reien of shooting at in di0 

coliuty of — — , when ^e tenant upon whose farm we were sporting 
came up to pay his respect to his landlord. Helioped 
found plenty of birds ; hU^ eVery respppse to my friend’s many illkq^airies 
was emphasized by the same distinctims. I had scarcely heard tlie title 
BO apphed fur these forty years : and« to say the truth, 1 Was pleased tor 
hear iQ foi it brought back the memory of old times , and moteoyeri^* 
there IS no better name for the English country geutlemanf liowevCT ft 
IS fallen into disuse, or into misuse — it is, as it were, his natural 
lation. Mark mel — Uie Squuc is not the Esquire. No, no ! ^Thcrc is 
as much diiferencc as theic is between the man oi landed estate, joying 
in his poBBeB8iona~heartY, hale, and plain in dispobition, health, and^ 
nianncis, — and the shopkteper, jiist getting above hib tiade^ceic-Woin, 
stiii, metliodicali and imsincss-likc, even in his ncwly-assumM retinc- 
nicnts Every one of thir latter race is welcome to all the pi^d delight 
of reading himself Estti« on the backs of hib letters, and so to bi* written 
111 any bond, quittance, or obligation, but Squiui belongs to qiiitd 
another guess suit of peison, as we louiitijnun sav. 

Nor am 1 a whit more willing to allow this eaihest and first^of Utlee 
iqipertainuig to a natural aiistociacy, to belong to some to whom it has 
been of late m another sense applied, — to your mere sporting inAii, 
(not spoilsman ^ observe^f for there is u wide diffcience,)— to him of 
Melton Mowbray, who hwts his pack of io\-}iouii(ih, gallops stiaight 
across a strong oountry in si arch ot a sUepIc to win a bet, or rides 
matches against timi iox same honest and lionoutable jmipose IW 
is too nearly allied to the Gtock^, tioin whom it he be not descended, to 
whom he descends. My Sqiiiie is genuine English. And since I liiive 
told you what he is not, 1 will tell you what he is. Yet, still a little 
more of wliat he is not; since the bqiiirc ol themivebsts was not-quite 
what he 18 , or ought to be My Squire docs not run again&t time, but 
goes with It ; tor squncs are not pnvileged to stand still, any nioic tha<^ 
an\ otiier of God s creations. * 

Fielding and Goldbiinth — the one of whom saw little, JjjMi Othef 
not&ing at all, of country gentlemen — have meeetded i)i imprcCsing alt 
generations after them, by the easy extravagance of thcirj^i'trnitures^ 
rather than by a pist accordance with nature, that their'WeBtcni ^nd 
Lumpkin were gcneializations. Golhy Cibber, in his Wronghead and 
Sqiure Ricliard, had enlarged a little the 'sphere of at turn vouchsaftd ty 
his succebsois to tlic man oi landed propeit), without increasing hla 
quantum ot underbtandmg Hence oux notions of the Squire of those 
^ys grew almost into a l^hef that he was a strong, vulgar brute, batn 
to devour the irmts of the earth, and destroy hnres, and 

tridges, — to hunt and shoot ^l he wag wcaTy,~'^-$i^tfriiik, and roar 
he was stupid, — and slepp tilfpower and apj^titc fSt bo^terous and 
animal pl^ures were renewed, — and that such^ wim small int^als ^ 
enact the tyranny of the Justice, was the daily course his life, eba^ 
racui*, and behaviour. There has been a good deal of deviation froitci 
this aqcient modelling of the landed gendexqan in the modem writers of 
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domestic history ; but the mind clings to €he idgoms 
originals — tho harsh, but broad and deep lines remam almost inefface- 
able Nor IS rit an easy Mk lo fmiQy a squire of bygetne days other 
than Squire Western * so" whole ear of Denmark is rankly abused 
The wnters in sorting papers a^d iaagazin<i^.arh6ii they designatl their 
idol ^ the SmtiT#^ par emnenoe^ in thm de^^jtetiims of hard runs, and 
hardtj^ nia|4^esfkre nd le%at iktilt; and am I to inculpate so 
ingeniotia i gentleman as the lively author m tite sporting papers m the 

Quartsriy^ in tlie same charge of perreriing ^our esrimato of one of 
the who^esomest^ntl best of the di amahs peruana of roel English life; 
but he; having taki^n up the c%f^inu8t be whipped off the false 
soent. Lot me show you the Squire of England in the double meaning 
of pinrase, (for, thank God and a good constitution, he still exists,) 
and^vViS^atch him afrainst all England — against all the world. 

Eigtui^to thyself, readei, a man of six feet — sinewy, vigorous, and 
active eno!||h to show you at a glance that Nutiite gave him sticngth of 
,1i>qdy,^and eneigy of mmd to use )t« Hia caniauis erect and lofty, as 
who shotALsay, ‘‘ 1 urn a man jff Gkid s own mlldhig, finee to think and 
act for m^^cll, and fearing the tacc ueitliei of ]||^ng nor kaiser ' Li- 
berty, independence, a frank and jovous spirit, arc seen iii his e\n) 
movement, yet with a kind and gentle (ouitesy, that would willmc^ly 
^offtrnfman offence or injury. His eountcnauwc the mdev of his 
free and*' gallant soul ; health and e^eici&c glow in his i idu> eom- 
plex^on; his fair, sm^th, and open foichiad, undeforrae 1 t>y a vi inkle, 
his quick and spirited^ye, and the bniilc tlwt dimples tnc (oniers o( Ins 
iI|K).Mrhen he speaks, doclaie the incxhansiiblej^ooil humour and h>ve of 
hia Kind that fill Ins whole heait E\cr}iluqg bpeaks a natural gentle- 
plan; by which is mc«int out endowed hotd Ifirtli with the heuiaintjj^ 
*svhi(j^ is the tnip foundation of fuu nianncis^ with good sense to dired: 


Us ckcTCiSG, and with 
d^orfment that belfl 
Irfmtati^. — do with 
witli Ih® finest spj 
enough to gather 


instiiutiM Lrise which bestows ,t}u^ grace of 
^onlj lo a pinftet freedom from cveiy soil of 
|Cne step iaithei, uudmiagme him to have lived 
hiB da} ; to have had fortune and judgment 
him the paiiiol, the liteiate, the scientific, and 
tho man oF simple, fc<3s«l»t integnn and skill in his calling; — io have 
exeh^ltigt!^ thouglit for thought, and heait for hcait, with these lights of 
his age country ; inittgine such a man in his eightieth year, yet en- 
jnyihg the whoicsonie strength of a naturally strong constitution, con** 
stantly jmiified by the air of the hour of piimc,’’ Qomfirmed by ditys 
of ^exercise Itud leinperance and niglits of sound sleep, and you see the 
SqipTe, not of iny dreams, but such us Ood and his own life have 
mpuldedhitn. 

Agrioultuie is the art proper to the gentleman of lauded estate. “To 
till the Ggtth, and to subdue it,” is a command doubled upon him, 
through fhe place wheie his Maker has planted hhn, anjl the po8-» 
sessions bestowt|^ him. And it chanq^d that the Squire came into 
life at a peijkw imp all the knowledge |itaclied to it was ^ practice, 
and the *^feence bad not yetiibeen fouBd amongst its 

addifiotuu thtmafitfmer, and else. His philosophy 

USkt of SbakmM^ (Sunn. He knew that 
good ^aturelB midta fet Ibeeb,^ and Whe bosidee. But it happened, 
km itwi^amhng^l^abea^giftaof 
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fe}l to tlieSqiuiewwenotgoo4, 

iM^tter: in a word, be coula not obtain five ihflUnm angmfeir|Bl*ll^ 
and 80 he thought he would e’fjn fhrm it hUnsel^ feH(iWing 

of the art came the love of the ajrt. He bed ajco the |eneroni( paiw^ 
for **dteuerie ’’ field-siMirta-^thatnlraliamiE kk all ita Dranehfi** Wtihdl 
makea the 
pointers. 

surrounded uy lurcc w jiv» 

the hand of Gam8boro?igh»-^tall andS^'ittaply nnd bei^ufifal K 
m the flush of youth and cxerlHsc. Mark ease W^WjranttW 
He ht<mae enamoured q| hia |iArlhite; he i^Ceived die ladga 
improvement that lay before him. His domain was yast^ hiit it 
the poorest, H[c set nimself to work only the more earnestly^^Fi 
planting, building — fhese were the studies, the employment, 
of hih existence. And mark, too, how he has been rewarded, 
the suii nse every# motfning that he pussed in the comitr 7 |j|j|(^ Ijraa 
out ui it as seldom as possible He Was on horseback in h» 6* 
jn III- using woods, -^hc ronveised familiarly with his depcl^rnta, — ^hfr* 
hanuil their wants at|d tlicir desiies,~he found the charaWeristicir*of 
In j[«>ilowrr mis>tiin was, to live and live;” and their habitg 

soon ca*)it t > nvw him aa a patriarch. He attended toipimry 
ffist (III iiu ‘0 ivciy promising cxi>ciimcut. Once a year, he op 4 |^ 
hull M» his iicUls to the conntrv at large. He promulgated his disJNK^ 
vcTjo^. and ius lailuios, and England— nay, the W^ld— partook the^be- 
nefii Itegaid, I pray v^m, principle. He adSieved all this, bempie 
hi kiwu his piiue, and hf look U. He turned his natural gifts and^hia 
aitjumcl loriuuc to then tru< nilculs , he did “ bis duty ip that state 
life to whi( h it bed plcifeed God to call him ” , 

I wish you could have seen him picsidmg in his own magnificent^alli 
in these days,— not day » of juy and gladness jply, but of moral and 
inttllcctual advancement — buriouiidcd by priiAlfes and nobles, and by 
that noblest work of Ggd— by houcst men. 'Ifcujh w^s fob i#atc, aud 
this was its description . — “ To prosecute with advantage anj PV*]r 
suit to ftucli a period, to enjoy so long a dufl^tidh of unmter^pted 
health , to see the patumoriy of Ius ancestors improved beyond all , 
fible computation; to know that fiom his exafopuJf his spirit, 
and his eiicouragetncut, not alone his own estate, not the c ajjj^y 
he lives, not the country itself only, but every civilised natRb o#tht|| 
face of the globe,^iay be said to owe some portion bf bbl^^oh to his 
endeavours; to be able to assemble the curious, the scietphc, Ijod the 
eminent in vast numbers around lum ; to hear his just praises spoken 
from the bps, not only of men disUnguishcd in arts, in army, and m 
letters, but of pnnees, both of his own and foreign lands;— ay th^» 
together form an aggregate of fortune that attends but a vety'few amow 


thcttc <vbo are bom |nd die. 

Agoiu T say mark how h^bas been rewarded, 
age of eigk'g : he neve^'haJLthe gou> in bis life. 
illuMs. My last viut te bjiinrae towards 
tb. coarsqat weather. !»S|lkfiiat at 

letters written, and bia bdrtnesaibr the day* dooe - 3^7 
afkir ten, the party a«semh£ed^t%foya tho'hotoip, a’' 

la toa park. TheS^uire led, tn a emaH 
^haiMj widi hW wei# flup pr two nf Ui gnfiitP* 
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The Squire of Old England, 


painter donblkss intended to compliment the skill and the rural dominion 
oi llte said Duke. No doubt you have felt all this; but go with the 
SQUJie lo the larder built in the cool security of plantation adjoining 
tin* inansirm — view from five hundred to a thousand and sometinieiS 
more than a ihouSa^nd, head of various gnmo* susjiendcd in the nicest 
order, the piny of one siiigle day, and you MiiU indeed marvel at the 
scope of eoveit, and the protection winch can tear such prodigious iinm- 
bers of thu feree /latvra^^ for ihc sport of one map and his friends ! Yet 
this is hut one dpy id ihiOjp in excry week, yielding the same diversion, 
from Noveniber rVhVuKrv, when covcrt-sliooting begins and ends 
At *^****'^, and /ic hfi< moilr 'h nIL 

And now come tlie hours^whou the chanu^ from the manners of the 
olden iitpje is most in be tibscived, moMt peihaps to be lauded The 
party asskuhle^^ (oi dmtiei-— not m the insh-stiewn hall, littered likewise 
with houndjHj hiiiig tomul witli antlers, iiows, and otter-spears, and at- 
teniled by^rooin*- and faleoneis — but in tl\e noble saloon, adorned with 
the worka of the finest masters, perpelnatjiig the tnumphs of ait, the 
aeluevemcnls of heioes, and the identity of ancestors. The gentleman 
displaces tlu sp()rt«5inaii, and he who was foremost in the rougher over- 
Cises of liie inoirnng often outxics Ins rixaU in the lenncmcnts of the 
evening. Here, too, “sitore ol ladies” — not the animal automatons, 
workers of tent-stiteh, manufaetnici^ of pies and pickles, wives 


, ** 1o suckle fools and ehioinc le small betr," 

micli as arc seen in our ancient pn’iiires, patting a pel lamb, simpering 
at a rose, oi leering ovei a lap-dog— but graceful benigs, elegant utkI 
pol4''hed alik(‘ in mind and manners, nnngniauve, iiifoimcd, gay, and 
accomjdislied, fitted and lasliioned foi tlu* socieiy of men of the court 
, and of the world Itestiiiiiit is lum&hed, because familiarity is iinimssible ; 
discoirrst IS any and cJiteuisive, betauso benignity is the inotixe, and 
courtesy the end. All (fake, because all know, tlicir ]>lacc ; abilitx enjoys 
its Admiration, and niQ^ocrity its ease and taniiscment ; the table no 
longer 

.f Groans 

4, Boncafn tlSI smoking siiloin, .stretch'd immense 
From side to side/’ 

hut the palate is solicited by xii-tnils which tempt not niore by their va- 
tiety limn "by the imenlixe I'legancc vxitli which they arc prepared and 
“‘acned. Ttenchcra and fkiggons and lankaids are displaced by the 
rich and infinite diversMties of ]dau% porcelain, and glass, w'hde the sto- 
ried epeignCjtlic ail of wliicli DcuvemUo Cclliiu himself might applaud, 
begijilcs our menioix of the season by otl'ering the beauty and the 
fragran^ of the spimg flosxers, oi the liiMiry of the summer and au- 
tumnal miits, which the brill iant miiroi at its foot rellectsand multiplies. 
The wines of France and Spain, Portugal and Germany, enliven the repdst, 
and elevate, but no longer madden or btupifv, the spirits of the guests. 

‘‘ Nor wanting is the broxvn dl^tober, drawn, 

^ -Mature and perfect, from his dark i^etreat 
Qf flprtv ye^s ; and now hi^hohest fVont 

* At in Hampshire, whilome the seat of Henry Baring., Ksq., upwards 

01 five, or I ihmk six, tho^j^aiid head of game and rabbits were killed in one week, 
Buimpf a visu nrtaile to that gentleman by the Pnuce of Esierhazy. Three huniired 
ami srxty-tn e plieusaius wci-e also killed in one day at the same place. Sir Kiohard 
SI I r e ^^***^^ guns, one hundred and lorty-t wo partridges, 

on the 2nd of September, KKte, Such h modern sporting I ^ t' » » 
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Flames in the 15j;ht refulgent, not afraid 

Even with the vinrn'ord’s best proHuec to vie.'* 

For the Squire is as proud of his beer as of the other products of his 
estate, and will often invite his guests to pledge him in his owni growth 
and hta own brewage, wlucli, qfear as anibei^, niaiillos in the glass, as 
if in honour of las recommendation, lie is alike and justly proud that 
lie grows twenty coombs of barley per Hcrc*|lind brows the best ide in the 
county. They are a part of his tniunpiis over a inelurre soil and an 
ordinary beverage. The dessert whicb follows is the produce of act'es 
( nough for a famu and of a circuit of walls houses ample enough 
for tluv site of a village. . Tims Rc' glories in denioiisfiatiug the power 
that surrounds liim ni homf, upon his «»\vn cst.itc and liis own domain-^ 

I he proper empire of a country gentleman. 

The rcjiast is over, and the seivauts arc gone.' It lias been tSeSquiTC’s 
fate to be twice manied. ^ He is siniomnU*«l by cliildieu and grand** 
childien, the adult offspring of hi** first engagement. The'^floor opens, 
and in lush four boys, lovely and fait as the Cupids of GuiSo, (this is 
no fiction) and a totteniig little darling ol the vsofler 8c\. I Mve never 
seen such a sight — 1 liaye uca'ci so felt such u sight as the crowding of 
these fellows to ihetr fathei’s side and into his bosom, 'riie' contrast, 
jet tlie affection ! Like eieij thing else about ,i|lini, it tells of^inipti and 
ol sinceiity; of the patriarcliul bond lluiL links all higctlicr;* . The 
almost infant girl, her soft flaxen locks bound back with little assure 
bows, toddles to licr lady-mother — is caiewscd^aml ]»Uieed upon the 
table -'Surveys the party 1o^ disco vci hei father, and towards him she 
waddles, lisping liis name at every sic]), till she elasjis her little arms 
lound his neck. O ^ who would not he a iathcr ’ '' 

Such scenes tnay be*decTued clnldish us they arc tommon ; but /nw, 
I say again, they are emblems of thepalnarclial sentiment and coruie.vion 
that leign over all, mid form the very qrnm^ forfy I Imve seen as inncb of 
sjileiKloin , as much of lu\ur\ , jiei hups more of bdtb elsew heie, but I have 
never felt tlic same affection, tlie same hcaitinerti^ndear and ^assure the 
reality of thi* enjojinent. That lecejition vvhii^ comes td poiitoiirBS, 
courtesy, urbanity, kindness, in othei houses, is fitt Ok* Squire's the very 
soul of friendly welcome and juiteiiml jiiotection/' The stranger imme- 
diately catches tlic inspiiation, lor he cainiot bul’pcrcehe that tlic;4xcart 
is concerned in e^terylhiug. One of (he diijs of my visit was the birth- 
day of one of the children. It was ceiebraled by a ball given to ,th4 
domestics; there were .almost a Innidied. The pailour guests descended 
amongst them, and it was delightful to sec the Squiror fake out the 
charming Lady ami move down ihiitv coiqilcswilh the grace 

of the olden lime — the octogenarian dancing with the gallantry of age 
and the spirit of youlh on the biith-day of hi.s boy of live years old ! It 
is im|)osBiblc to describe the effect. Nevei again shall I behold joy so 
tempered with respect and love as^in tliat mixed assembly of the noble 
and the dependent. ^ ^ 

Tlic Squire has taken an active part in politics, for he has feifcn the 
firm and consistent friend of civil and religious lilkrU from bis very 
entrance upon man’s estate, fnirn the very dawnin^s of his understand- 
ing and Ins reason. He w as never a bookish man, btit }ie was not without 
a knowledge of the history of his country, or the principles of the con- 
stitution, and he determined zealously to assert tncm. It was natural 
that sucli a man should be chosen, repeatedly chosen, ** Knight of the 
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Shire and it is recorded of 'him that he delivered a county address, 
like a true count jy gentleman, in buck-skin breeches and bools tliat 
he never asked a Itivour of a ihnister — never daikcncd his conscience 
by nn interested vote in ParllaTneiit, or a \ote jie.iUi¥Rt the lihcilios of his 
country — never soiled Ins additions by coiiit subs^irviency lie ts indeed 
often bearil to express Ins Wonder that gentlemen, men of rank in the 
realm, and who might he of real c^lIlnati()U and importance upon their 
own estates, should wear away a life of etiquette and insignilieancy ni 
tlie oifice?^ of a lied Chainhci Lord or a Royal Cb>iniberlaiii- meic Inib- 
blcB in tlie heat and idlet«^esceiiee ot the oecan of part\, oi po(»r jilavcis 
in tlie pageant of state. Woildlincsa and court- intrigue are alike alien 
to his free natuie. ^ 

I have reserved for tlic last jdace the stiongcst characteristie of his 
mind — thatwliieh evalts^ and dignities, wlule jt softens and liiumonizcs 
his pride of place and toitnrie. He feels, witli^a d(‘VOul fer\oui — a piety 
of heart, which cver\ njiwaid trlaiiec tow aids the giciit cano[)y of lieaven, 
ever} siiivi^ of the prospeels his ta^te has lavsed aiei ailoinod, eonfinns, 
a profound 'til auk fill ness to llie Gieat Ht.ng who In.'* thus gifleil him to 
benefit his fellow -crealiucs, and thus truly lo eujoy his fortune. There 
is scarcely nn honi in the day tha^ he (ha s not expiess this sense of the 
exceeding blessing; aiij^on the Sahl»ath luj is never absent from the 
■worship of God in his own paiish elmieli- an tvamjile of siiiceie and 
rational ])iel}. Ilis village is a snuic of indusli}, comfort, and eon- 
lente.dncss. Ihs sweet LmU dail\ su])cnntcnds the insliucLion of tlie 
}oung; while hei husband cans foi the hahitations, the gardens, and 
also for the employment of tin* salult, and the piovisiou for the aged. 
Vie maintains tliat inollin laitli will, in all cases, repay the nghlly- 
diieelcd efloils of hei ehildiiij; and his afllucin tenantry, Ins fniely- 
cultivnted laiins, his cliceiJuI labouiers, his noble anunala, in a wuul, 
the abiindancL that shines and inciease.s aiound hmi, justify this sound 
and w lioh'SoijK* doctrine, 

Tims have T eiideavpured to shadow out, not only what ought to be, 
but what aie the distiiiiptious of the Squire of rnodcru finm him of olden 
days, |uncc aims bavc yielded to aits lien' is typified, uudei a not 
unreal e\isteiKX‘, what constitutes the first duty of a landed proprietor 
— TH3E i.ovE fu*' HOME, and all whieli it inhciits, — the pursuit and exalt- 
iitioii t»f agiicLilUirc, — tlie adoniiiig of an estate, — tht* supervision and 
ftdyanc'*iuenl of the fortunes of tenants and dependents, — the npble 
noRjntality, — the ireneious sj)oit'^,--thc social intercourse, — the love and 
patronage of liteiatuie and art, the distinguished ijolitical integrity, — 
and, above all, the ]ir<)])ei estimation of all these goods, that make up 
the catalogue of the supeiioiities of English character. All these are, 
ovmi ‘‘ in the* weakness of these latter times,” now found in the Srpiires 
of Old England, accoidiiig to tlicu degiees of standing, wealth, and 
intellect. Should it be thought that my portrait is gigantic and power- 
ful beyond nature, 1 have not only flic of inculcating, for the 

imitation of all those ■whom it may concern, a possible perfection, but 
the satisfaction 0l‘ being ifblc to produce a living model, whom, ending 
as 1 began my paper, for he has rejected all loftier additions, 1 shall 
especially designate by the title of 

‘‘ THE SQUIRE.” 
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THE INFERNAL MARRIAGE. 

BY DISRAELI THE^TOUNGER, AUTHOR OF “ IXION IN HEAVEN.” 

Proserpine was the daughter of Jupiter and Ceres. Pluto, the God of Hell^ 
became enamoured of her. His addresses were favoured by her father, but opposed 
by Ceres. Under these circumstances, he surprised her on the plains of Enna, and 
carried her off in his chariot,** &c. &c . — ytde Lempnere's Ciassical Dictionary % 


• I- 

It was clearly a runaway match — never indeed was such a Bublime* 
elojienient. The four horses were eonl-blac k. ^th blood-ied manes and 
tails; uud they wci*e shod \ntli ruhics. They were lianiesscd to a 
basaltic car hy a BiiiLde rein of flame. Wa\int^ liis ilouble-pronged 
trident in the air, the God struck the hliie bieast of Cyai:^, and Uic 
waters instantly parted. In ni'^hed the wild chariot, the ])ale insem- 
sibJc Prosei-jiine clinging to the breast of hei ginn lover. 

Through the depths of the liitbcrto iintathonied lake, the irifenial 
steeds held then breathletb couise, 11ie car jolted against its bed. 
“Save me!” cxehumed th(' fnliire (^hiccn ol^Iades, luid she cluno: 
with lencwed encig} to the bosom oi the daik bridegroom. The earth 
opened , they enteicd the kingdom of the (inoines. Here Pinto tvas 
jiopulai. The Iniid jiopnlaoe gave him a loud shout. The chariot 
wlmJcil along through shadowy cities,^ and by dim highwavs, swaiming 
with a busy laoe of shades. 

“ \ e llowTiy meads i;!' Kinia e\ churned the tcirified Proserpine; 

‘‘ shall I never view \on again ? AVIiat an execiable climate ! ” 

“Here, however, in-door nature is cliaumng,” n'sponded Pluto. 

’Tis a great nation of inaTiniactuiers. You are bctler, 1 hope, rny 
Proserpine. The jiassagc fd* the water is never very agiccable, especially 
to ladies.” 

“ And which is our next stage inquired Proserpine. 

“ The centre of earth,” uqdied Pluto. Travelling is so much im- 
proved, that at this rate w'e shall reach Hades befqr<» ingiit.” 

“ Alas!” exclaimgd Pioserpme, “ is not this night?” 

“ You aic not unhappy, in) Froscrpine ’ « 

“ Beloved of my heart, I liave given iqi eveiything for you; I don’t*" 
repent, but I urn thinking of mv mother ” 

‘‘ Time will jiaciiy the Lady Ceies. What is done cannot be undone. 
In the winter, when a residence among us is even ilesi ruble, I should not 
be suiqinsed wcic she to pay us a visit.” 

“Her prejudices are so stiong,” murmured the bride. “Oh! my 
Pluto, 1 hope your farmly will be kind to me,” 

“ Who could be unkind to Prqserjnne ? Ours is a very domestic 
circle. 1 can assure you that everything is so well ordered among us, 
that I have no recollection of a domestic broil.” 

“ But marriage is such n revolution in a bachelor’s establishment,^* 
replied Proserpine, despond iiigly. “ To tell you the truth, to<», I am half- 
fnghteiicd at the thouglit. of the Furies, I have heard that their 
tempers are so very violent.” 

“ They mean well ; their feelings arc strongs but tlicir hearts arc in 
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the right place. I flatter myself you will like my nieces, the Parcse. 
They arc very accomplished, and great fitvourites among the men.’* 

“ Indeed ! ” 

“Oil! (juite irresistible.” 

“ My heart misgives rae. I wish you had at least paid them the 
compluncnt of apprising them of our marriage.” 

“ Cheer up. For myself, I have none but pleasant anticipations. I 
long to be at home, once more by my own fire-side, and patting my 
faithful Cerherufe.” 

“ 1 think I shall like iSJerherns — I am fond of dogs.” 

“ I am sure yon will, lie is the most faithful creature in the world.” 

“Is he very fierce ’ 

“ Not if hi' takes ;i fi|fcy to yon ; and who can help taking a fai^cy 
to Proserpine ? ” 

“ Ah ! my J*luto, you are in love.” 

' 11 . 

“ Is this Hades?” inquired Proserpine. 

* An avenue of colossal bulls, sculptured in basalt, and breathing living 
flame, led to gates oi hi ass, lulonuMl with friezes of rubies, representing 
the warji and discomfituise of tin* Titans. A crmison cloud concealed 
the height of the inmieuse portal, and on either side hovered o’er the 
extending walls ol the city ; a watcli-towTT or a battlement occasionally 
flashing loilli, and forcing tlicii loinis through the lurid obscurity. 

“ Queen of Hades! weleoiue to jour capital !” exclaimed Pluto. 

The Moiuiich lose in his cai, and whnled a javelin at the gates. 
There was an awful dang, and then a still nior^' terrible growl, 

“ My faithful (Jotberus ! exclaimed the King, 

The poilals flow open, and Jtwealcil the gigantic form of the celebrated 
watch-dog of Hell. It completely Idled their wide expanse. Who 
but Pluto could liHve viewed without liorroi that enormous bodv covered 
with sliaggy spikes, those inghtful paws clothed with claws of steel, 
thill tail like a boa constrictor, those fiery eyes that blazed like the blood- 
ied latnjys in a plmros, and th<ise three forky tongues, round each of 
which wcic entwined a vigorous family of green Tattlesiiakes ! 

“Ah! Ccrl)} ! Cerhy ! ” exclaimed Pluto; “ my fond and faitliful 
,Cetby!” 

Proscrjiinc .‘^croamtd us the animal gambolled up to tlie side of the 
chaiiot, and held out its paiv to its master. Then lii6king the royal palm 
witli its three tongues at once, it icnewcd its station with a w'ag of its 
tail, that laisod sueli a cloud of dust that for a few minutes nothing was 
perceptildc. 

“ The monster ! ” exclaimed Proserpine. 

‘^My love !’* exclaimed ifiub#, with astonishment. 

The hideous luute ! ” 

“ Mj dour!” exclaimed Pluto. 

“ He shall nevvjr touch me.” 

“ Proserpine ! ” 

“ DouT touch me with that hand. You never riiall touch me, if you 
How thal disgusting animal to lick your hand.” 

I bt'ff to inform that there arc few beings of any kind for whom 
ive a greater esteem than that faithful and als^ioiiate beaft/' 
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“ Oh! if you like CeTberua better than mo, I have no more to say,** 
exclaimed the bride, bndling up with great indignation. 

My Proserpine ia pcrverac,” rcjdicd Pluto; her memory has 
scarcely done me justice.*’ 

I am sure you said you liked Cerberu'^ better than anything in the 
world,** continued the Goddess, with a voice trembling with passion. 

I said no such thing,’* rejoined Pluto, somewliut steinly. 

I see how it is,** replied Proserpine with a sob, you arc tired 
of me ** 

My beloved ! ’* 

“ 1 vever e\pected this.*’ 

Mv child » ’* 

** Was It toi this 1 left my mother ? ’ 

" Powers of Hades ! How you can say sucli things * ** 

Broke her heart ^ ** 

Pioseipine * Prohorpiiie * ** 

Ciavi up daylight '' 

“ Foi the bake oJ H( a\eu, then, calm yoiirbtlf! ** 

“ Sdci diced everj thing " '* 

“ My l()\o * 111 ) life ' im anscel ’ what js all thi*- ?** 

“ And then to he abused lor ilie sake of a ilog ’ 

By all the shades of Hell, but this !<* inougb 1o provoke even im- 
mortals. What have 1 done, said, ox thought, to jusufy bucU treat- 
ment ? ** 

“ Oh ! me * ’* 

Proserpine ! ’* 

ITeigho !** 

Prosci pine ! Prosof^ine * ** 

So boon is the \til wjthdiawn ^ ** 

“ Deatcbl, )ou must be unwell. This journey has been too much 
for you.’’ 

“ On our very hricfal day to be so treated 

“ Soul of my eMbtence, don t make me mad. F love you, — I adore 
you, — I ha\ e no hope, no w isli, no tliouaht but ynu, 1 swear it, — f swear 
it by my sceptre and my tlirone. Speak, speak to Jour Pluto, tell him 
all you wibh, all }ou di’^ire. What would you have me do ?** 

” Shoot that horrid hcabt.*’ 

** Ah’ me.*’ ^ 

** What, you will not ’ I thought how it would be. T am Proserpine, 
— your beloved, adored Prostipine. You ba\i no wish, no hope, no 
tliought, bu! for me ’ I have only to sjieak, and what 1 desire will lie 
instantly done ! And T d<» '^]icak, — 1 till \ou iny wish, — T express to 
you my dcsin*, — and T am iubtautly icfused ! And what have I re* 
quested? Is it such a mighty favour'** Is it anything unreasonable? 
Is there, indeed, in my entreaty anything so \astly out of the way ? The 
death of a d(ig, a disgusting animal, which has* alicady shaken iiiy nervea 
to pieces; — and if ever— (Iierc she hid her face Iti his breast) — if ever 
that event should occur, which both must desire, my Pluto, I am sure 
the very sight of that horrible beast will — ^1 dare not say what it will do.” 
Pluto looked very puz/led. 

“ Indeed, my Proserpine, it is not in my pow’cr to grant your request ; 
for Cerberub is immortal, ourselves.** 
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Me ! mifieraWe! ** 

Some arrangcraent, however, may be made to keep him out of you? 
sight and lieariug. I can banish liim ’’ ^ 

“ Can you, indeed I Oh I banish him, my Pluto! pray banish him! 
I ne\er shall be Jiappy until Ceiberus is banklied.” 

I will do anything you desire ; but, J confess to you, I have some 
misgivings. He is an iiivaluahle watchilog; and I fear, without his 
bupcrintenderiee, the guardians of the gate will scarcely do their duty.’' 

“ Oil! yes: i am sure they will, my I'lnto I I will ask them to — I 
will ask them nusc^f — 1 will rc(|uost them, as a very particular and per- 
sonal favour to myself, ifi he veiy careful indeed. And if they do their 
duty, and 1 am sure thcN will, they shall be styled, as a reward, ^ I^-oser- 
pine’s Oiyn (Juards.’ 

A reward, indeerl said the cnamouied monaich, as, with a sigh, 
he siguefl the order tor the hanishment of Cerberus in the form of his 
promotion to iJie ollicc of Master ol the royal and imperial blood-hounds. 

HI. 

The hurniiig waves of Phlcgethon assumed a lighter hue. It was 
morning. It was the morning alter the arm al of I’luto and his unex- 
pected biide. In one of lhe]nmcip}il looms <»1 the }uihiee three beautiful 
females, clothed in eenikuu robes spangled with staia, ami (heir heads 
adorned with golden crowns, wcie at wojk togetlici. One Jield a distaff, 
from which the seeorul spun; and the tliml wielded an eiunmons pair 
of adamantine shears, with wlinh slu* per|)etually severed the labours of 
her feisters. Tall weie they in statuic, uud beautiful in form. Very 
fair; an rxinesKion of haughty seieinty pen aded their majestic comi- 
tciianccfl. 'rheii tiuec roinpamoiis, however, tlKuigh ajipaicnlly of the 
same sc\, weio of a veiy ddleient chaiaciti If women can ever be 
Uglj, certainly iliese three ladies might ]>ut in .i valid chum to that 
epithet. Their complexions were \ on daik and wjtheTed,aud their eyes, 
though blight, weie bloodsliot ^ ScauUU elothed in black garments, not 
unstained with goic, their wan and (»tVciiMve firms were hut slightly 
veiled. Their hands were talons, then la I cloven, and serjicuts were 
wrcatlicd louud ihciir brows imstead ol hair. Their restless and agitated 
carriage afforded also a not l(‘.ss striking contrast to tlic highly pohsheel 
and aristocratic dcmeanoui of theii companions. They paced the cham- 
bcr^^'ith hiuTied and uneipml steps, and wild and uncouth gesturea; 
waving, with a leekless ImocUv, buining torches and-w^hips of sl6oq>ions. 
It is liHidly nccessan for me to add that these weie the Funcs, and that 
the com ensation, which I urn about to report, w'as carried on witii the 
Fijies. 

Y A thousand serpents!*' shucked Tisiidione. “ I will neffrer bc- 
lievip it.” 

** J^ncks flumr.s !*’ squtjUikod Mcga?ra, It is impossible.” 

!*’ moaned Alecto. Tis a lie ” 

Not Jupiter hii|i^f shoukkiCOJivincc us Ij?’ tlie Furies joined in 
infernal choT us. 'tf' ^ 

nevertheless, true,” Cwalmly observed the beautiful Clotho. 

You will soon have the honour of being presented to her,’’ added 
the serene Lachesis. 
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** And whatever we may feel,” observed the coiisidorate Atropoa, ** I 
think, my dear girls, you had better restrain yourselves.” t 

“ And w hat sort of thing is she ?” inqtiired Tisiphone, with a shriek. 

“ 1 liave heard that she is very lovely,” answ’dred Clo^o. Indeed, 
it is impossible to account /or the affair in atiy other way.” 

“ .Tis neither possible to account for, nor to justify it,” squeaked 
Meggera. " 

“ Is there, indeed, a Queen in Hell ?” moaned Alecto. 

We shall hold no more drawing-rooms,” said Lachesis. 

We will never attend hers,” said the Furies. 

You must,” replied the Fates. 

J*have no doubt she will give herself airs,” shrieked Tisiphone. 

“ Wc must rememlier wheie she has been brought up, and be con- 
siderate,” replied Laelicsis ^ 

“ I dare say you three will get on very well witli her,” squeaked 
Megflera. “ You alwa\s get on well with ])eoplc.” 

“ We. must reniernbir how \cry stiaiigc things hero must appear to 
liei,’’ observed Atropo*?. 

“No one can deiii that tliere are some very disagreeable sights,^* said 
Clotho. 

“ There is Bomethmg m that,” rejihed TiMplume, hndcing in the glass, 
and anansriug lier seipents ; ““ jnid lor inv ])firt, poor girl, I almost pity 
her, when 1 think she will have to visit the Harpies,” 

. IV. 

At this momcDt four /ittle pages entered the roam, who, without ex- 
ception, w ere the most hideous dwarfs that ever attended upon a monarch. 
They were clothed 01 ^ 3 ^ in parti-coloured tunics, and their breasts and 
legs iveie cjintc bare. Fioni the cf>uiiteriancc of the first you would 
have sujiposeil lie was jii a eoiiMilsion ; his hands w’cre clenched and 
his hair stood an end — tins was Terror 1 The protruded veins of the. 
second seemed nudy to hurst, and los rubicund visage decidedly proved 
that he had blood in his head — tins w'as Kage ! The third w^as of nn 
ashen colour throughout — this was I’aleuess ! And the fourth, with a 
countenance, not without tiaces of beauty, was ►civen more disgusting 
than Ins companions irom tlie quantity of horrible flies, centipedes, 
sniuls, and other noisome, shiny, and in(k‘'erihahle monstrosities that 
wt*re crawling all about ]iis*bod\ and feeding on his decaying featlUT^. 
The name of this fourth jiage was Death ! 

f The. King antf Queen ’ " announced the Pages. 

Pluto, iliinng the night, had picpared Prosciiiine for Ac worst, and 
had endeavoured to persuade her tliat his lo\e would evfer compensate 
for ali' annoyances. She was in excellent spirits and in very good 
humour; therefore, tliougli slic could with diflieulty stifle a scream 
when she recognised the Furies, she receifcd tlic congratulations of the 
Parese w itli mueh cordiality. " 

“ I have the pleasure^ Proserpine, of presen you to my iatnily,”^ 
said Pluto. 

“ Who, I am sure, hope to make Hades agreeable to your Majesfy,^^ 
rejoined Clotho. ‘ The Furies uttered a suppressed sound between a 
murmur and a growl. 
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/r have OTdesed the chariot,?’ said Pluto* I pro|>OBe to take the 
Queen a ride and shov her some of our lionaJ’ 

** She arill, I am sure, be d^ighted,^’ said Lachesis. 

** I lung to see Ixion,” said I^Dserpiqe* 

The wretch ! ** shrieked Tisiphone. 

1 cannot help thinking that he has been very unfairly treated,’' said 
Proserpine. 

What !” squeaked Megaeta. “ The ravisher !” 

“ Ay ! it is all very well,” replied Proserpine ; ** but, for my part, if we 
knew the truth of that aflair— ” 

Is it possible that your Majesty can speak in such a tone of levity 
of such an oiFepider ?” shneked Tisiphone. 

** Is it possiMe ? ” moaned Alecto. 

Ah ! you have heard only one side of the question ; but for my part, 
knowing as much of Juno as I do—” 

** The Queen of Heaven ! ” observed Atropos, with an intimating 
glance. 

The Queen of Fiddlestick ! ” said Proserpine, as great a flirt as 
ever existed, witli all her prudish looks/' 

The Fates and the Furies exchanged glances of astonishment and 
•'horrOT. 

For my part,” continued Proserpine, I make it a rule to support 
the weaker side, and nothing will ever persuade me that Ixion is not a 
victim and a pitiable one,” 

” Well!, men generally have the best of it in these affairs,” said 
Iischesis, with a forced smiles # 

** Juno ought to be akhamed of herself,” said Proserpine. Had I 
been in her situation, they should have tied me to vi nhecl first. At any 
xatc they, ought to have punished him in Heaven. I have no idea of 
utpse jp6(^le sending cveiy nuiuvats mjet to Hell.” 

what shall we qo?'* inquired Pluto, who wished to tuni the 
conversation. 

** Shall we turn out a sinner and hunt him for her Majesty’s diver- 
igon?" suggested Tisiphone, flanking her serjients. 

** Nothing of the kind will ever divert me/’ said I^oserpinc ; “ for I 
have no hesitation in saying, that I do not at all approve of these eternal 
punishments, or, iiulcal, of any punishmenfew'hatcver.” 

The heretic I” whispered Tisiphone to Megmra. Alecto moaned. 

** It might be more interesting to her Majesty,” laid Atropos, to 
witness some those extraordinary instances of predestined misery vfith ^ 
which Hades aWinds. Shall we visit CEdipus ?” 

fellow!’’ exclaimed Proserpine. For myself, I wi^ingly 
confess that Torture disgusts and Destiny puzzles me.” 

The Fates and the Furies all alike started. 

** I^do not understand this Addle of Destiny,” continued the young 
Queen. If you, P^c®, have predestined that a man should commit a 
crime, it apiieftrs to ii|l very unjust that you shorfd afterwards call upon 
the Furies to punish him for Us commission.” 

** But man is a free agenV observed Lachc8is,m as mild a tone as 
she could command. 

Then what becomes of Destiny?” replied Proserpine. 
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Destiny is eternal and imdstible,'* replied Clotlib* All |a or- 
dained ; but man is, nevertheless, master of his own aetiod|/l 

‘‘ I do not understand that/* said Prosci^ine. 

IS not meant to be understood/* said Atropos; *^but you must 
nevertheless believe it.*’ 

I make it^a rule only to believe what I unejerstand,” replied Proser- 
pine. 

It appears/’ said Loebesis, 'mth a blended glance of contempt and 
vengeance, that your Majesty, though a goddess* is an Atheist.” 

“As for that, anybody may call me just what Ihcy please, provided 
they do nothing else. As long as I am not tied to a wheel or whipped 
witli scorpions for speaking my mind, I sliall be as tolerant of the ^eeb 
and acts of others, as T expect them to be tolerant of mine. Come, 
Pluto, 1 am sure that the chariot must be ready ! *' 

So saying, her Majesty took the arm of her spouse, and witli a 
haughty curtesy, left the apartment. 

“ Did you cvci I” shrickefl Tisipbone, as the door closed. 

“ No ! never! ” s([ueake«i Megacra. 

“Never! never!” moaned Alecto. 

“ She must understand what she believes, must she ?” said Lachesis, 
scarcely leas irritated. 

“ 1 never heard such nonsense,” said Clotho. 

“ What next !” said Atropos. 

“ Disgusted udth Torture !” exclaimed the Furies. 

“ Puzzled with Destiny”* said the Fates. * 

* 

V. 

It was the third molning after the Infernal Marriage; the slumbering 
Proserpine reposed in the arms of the snoring Pluto. There was a loud 
knocking at the chambcr-door. Pluto jumped up in tlic middle of a 
dream. 

“ My life, what is the matter ? ” exclaimed Proserpine. 

The knocking was re]ieatcd and increased. There was also a loud 
shout of Treason, Murder, and Fire ’ ^ a 

“ What is the niattei ? ” exclaimed the God, jumping out of bed, ana 
seizing his trident. “ Who is there •* ” 

** Your pages, your faithful ])uge&> * Treason ! treason ! For tl^e 
sake of bell open the door. Murder, fire, Ireason !” 

** Enter ! ” said Pluto, as the door was unlocked. 

And Terror and Rage entered. , 

You frightful tilings, get out of the room ! ” cried Proserpine. 

“ A moment, my angel !” said Pluto, “ a single moment. Be not 
alarmed, irty best love — I pray you be not alarmed. Well, imps, lyby 
am I disturbed ?** 

“ Oh !’* said Terror. Rage could notTspeak, hut gnashed his teetb, 
and stamped his feet. 

0-o-o-h !*’ reputed Terror. 

“ Speak, cursed imps !” cried the enraged Pluto; and he nustsd too 
arm. 

“ A man ! a man !” cried Teiror. ** Treason, treason S-Hjt tumoi ! & 
man !” 

What man ?** said Pluto, in a rage. 
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A man* a live man has entered Hell !” 

You don’t Bay bo ?’* said Proserpine : a man, a live man ! Let 
me Bcc him immediately/’ % 

“ Where is he ?” said Pluto ; what is he doing?” 

He is here, there, and everywhere ! asking for your wife, and sing- 
ing like anything/* 

“ Proserpine !” said Pluto, reproachfully ; but, to do the God justice, 
he Was more astounded than jealous. 

** I am sure I shall be delighted to see him ; it is so long since I have 
seen a live man,** said Proserpine. “ Who can he be ? A man, and a 
live man ! IIow delightful ! It must be a messenger from my mother.” 

“ But how ^me he here ?” 

** Ah ! how came he lierc echoed Terror. 

** No ti^me#no8t be I obt,” exclaimed Pluto, scrambling on his ioIm*. 
” Seize him, and biing him into the Council Chamber. My charming 
ProBCTpinc, excuse me for a moment/' 

Nut at a)l, 1 will nccorapain you.” 

** But, my love, my Bweetest, my ovrsi, th'b is business; these are 
affairs of state The Council Chamber is not a place for you," 

" And why not?” said Proserpine ; 1 have no idea of ever leaving 

you for a moment. Wliy not for me as well as for the Fates and the 
Furies? Am I not Queen? 1 ha\c no if leu of such nonsense !" 

** My love!’* said the doprccatiiu; hushand. 

“ You don’t go without ine/* said the irnpeiioub wife, seizing his 
robe. 

I must,** said Pluto. 

** Then you shall never return/* said Proserpine. 

Enchantress ! be jca‘>onahle.” • 

** I never was, and I nevei will be,” leplicd the Goddess. 

** Treason! treason!” sci earned Tciror. ^ 

“ My love, I must go.” 

Pluto,’* said Proserpine, understand me once for all, I will not be 
contradicted.” 

- Btamjied his foot, 

‘‘ fcoserpine, understand me once for all, — it is impossible,” said the 
God frowning. . 

My Pluto!” said the Queen. ** Is it my rluto wdio speaks thus 
sternly If) me ? la it lie v\lio, but an hour ago, a short hour ago, died 
upon my bosom in trausjun ts and stifled me with kisses ? Unhappy 
woman! wretched, miserable Pi oserpine! Oh! my mother! iiiy kind, 
my affectionate mother ! Have 1 disobeved you for this ! For tins have 
I deserted you ! For ihib hniel biokeii your beloved heart!” She 
buried lier face in tlic ciinison counterpane, and bedewed its gorgeous 
embroidery with her fast-liowiug tears. 

** TVeason !” .shouted Terror. 

" Hah ! hah ! hah !” exclaimed the hysterical Proserpine. 

What a)k I to So?*’ eriod Pluto. “ Proseqnne, my adored, my 
beloved, my enchanting Pi oserpine, compose yourself, — for my sak(^ 

K oniposc yourself. |lpve}ou! 1 adore }ou! You know it! oh! indeed 
uu know it ! ” 

The hysterios increased. 

** Treason! treason!” shouted Terror. 
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“ Hold your infernal tongue,” said Pluto. ** What do If for 
treason when the Queen is in this state?” He knelt by thebed^aidef 
and tried to stop her mouth with kieses, aucl e|rcr and anon whispered 
his passion. “ My Proserpine, I beseech }ou be I will do any- 

thin!^ you like. Come, come, then, to the Council ! ^ 

The hysteri^ ceased; the Queen clasped him in her arms, and re- 
warded him wim a thousand embraces. Then, jumping up, she ba&ed 
her bwolleu eyes with a beautiful cobmetic that slie and her inaide&i^ nad 
distilled from the flowers of Euna ; and wrapping hciself up in her 
shawl, descended with his Majesty, who was quite as puzzled about the 
cause ef tliis disturbance as when he wib first roused. 

Vf. 

Crossing an immense covered bridge, the ongin of the Tli^gc of Sighs 
at Venire, over the royal gardoiib, which nmsisled entirely ofl> cypress, „ 
the royal pair, preceded b) the pages in waiting, entered Jthe Council 
Chamber. The coiineil was alveadv assembled. On either side of a 
throne of sulfthur — from which issued the four infernal rivers of Letim, 
Phlegethon, Cocytus, and ALchevon — wcie langcd the J'hnneuides and 
the Parcjp. Ijachcsis nud hei bisicis turned up their noses when they 
observed Proserpine ; but the Kumenides could not stihc their fury, in 
ss])ite of the hints of their more subdued, but not less malignant, com- 
panions . 

“ What is all this?” inquired Pluto. 

“ The constitiitimi is iu danger,” said the Parc«' in chorus. 

“ Both in church and state,” added the Furies. “ Tia a case of 
treason and blasjilieiny and they waved their torches and shook then 
whips wdtli delighted anticipation of their use. 

^ Detail the cireiiinbtances,” said Pluto, waving his hand majestically 
to Lachesis, in whose guo<l sense ho had great coufKloiiee. 

” A. man — a Iniiig man — has entered }uur kingdom, unknown and 
unnoticed,” said Lachesis. 

” By my bceptre, is it true?” said the astonished King. “ Is he 
seized I*” . 

“ The extraordinary mortal baffle** our efforts,” said Laclicsis. " 
bears with him a l}ie, tl^ clmimrd gift of Ipoilo, and ho seilucing oix? 
his strains, that in vain our guards advance to arrest his course; they* 
iinniediatcly begin dancing, and he easily chides their efforts. The 
general confusion is indescribable. All hubiiu ss is at a standstill : Ixion 
rests upon bis wheel ; old Sibjphus very coolly sits down on his moun- 
tain, and his stone has fallen with a terrible plasli into Acheron. In 
short, unless we are energetic, we are on the eve of a i evolution.” 

“ Ilia purpose?” * 

He seeks yourself, and — her Majesty,*' added Lachesis, with a sneer* 
Immediately announce tliat we will receive him.'* 

The unexpected guest was not slow in acknowledging tl^royal sum- 
mons. A hasty treaty was drawn up ; he was to enter tnc palace uu- « 
molested, on condition that he ceased pla)ing his lyre. The Pates and ^ 
the Furies exchanged significant glances as his approach was a^onnoed. 

The man, the live man, who Imd committed the unprecedented Crime 
of entering Hell without a license, and the previous denosil of hja s^ / 
as security for the good behaviour of his body, stood bmore the sturprfmd 
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atid indignant Court of HaAsa. TaU and graeeful in atatarei^ and 
> e/owned ivith laurels^ Proserpine waa glad to oraeire that the man, who 
was evidently famous, rtta also very sodd-looking. 

“ Thy pdrtose, toortal?’* inquired Pluto, with awful majesty. 

** Mercy 1 ’* answer<$& the strai^r in a voice of exquisite melody, and 
siifBcieotly embarrassed to rendl^r him interesting. 

What is mercy inquired the Fates and the Furies. 

** Speak, stranger, without fear,** said Prosei^ine. ** Thy name?** 

Is OipheiiB ; hut a few days back the too happy husband of the 
enchanting Eurydice. Alas ' dread King, and thou ton, beautiful and 
benignant partnerof his throne^ I won her by my lyre, and by my lyre 
I uould redeiMli her. * Know, then, that in the very glow of our gratified 
passion, a serpent CTO])t under the dowers on which we reposed, and by 
a fatal sting summ<jned my adored to the shades. Why did it not also 
summodlmu? I will not say why should I not have been the victim in 
her stead ; for I feel too k(*enly that the doom of Eurydice would not 
haVa'hcen l<l!ss forlorn, had she been the wretched being who had been 
spared to life. OKing! they whispered on earth that thou too hadst 
yidded thj heart to the ichaims of love. Pluto, they whispered, is no 
longer stem — Pluto also feels the all-subduing influence of bcaut}^ 
Dread Monarch, h) the self-same passiou that rages in oUr breasts 
alike, 1 imploi^e thy mercy. Thrju ha^t nscn from the couch of love— 
the arm of thy adored has pressed uptin thy heart — her honied lips 
have dung with iiipturc to thine — still echo m thy, efts aU^he enchant- 
ing phrases of her idolatry. Then, by the incirfw^, of'Hhese — by all 
the higher and iiicifahle io}s to winch these lead* King of Hades, spare 
me, oh ! spare me, Eurydice ! ” 

* Proscrjiine tlm w her ai ms round the neck of her husband, and 

her face in his breast, wept. , - 

" Rash mortal, vou demand tliat which is rio|,iu the power of Plb^ 
to concede,*' said Lachesis. 

“ I have heard much of treason since my entrance into Hades^’^ re- 
Oqiheus, and this sounds like it." 

** Mortal 1 *' exclaimed Clutho with contempt. 

*^Nor is it in your power to return. Sir,’* said Tisiphoue, shaking her 
whip. 

We have accounts to settle with you,” saia Mcgtera. 

“ Sjiarc her, spare her,*' nmrmiired I’roserpine to her lover. 

“ King of Hades!” said Lachesis, with much dignity, I hold a 
responsible office in your realm, and 1 claim the constitutional privilege 
el your attention 1 protest against the undue influence of the Queen. 
jShc is a power unknown in our constitution, and an irresponsible agent 
that I willhot recognise, l^ct her go back to tlie drawing-room, where 
all will bow to lier.” 

“ Hag!’* exclaimed IhnseTpine. King of Hades, I too can appeal 
to you. Hj||e I accepted your crown to be insulted by your subjects?** 
A eubjl^t, may it please your Majesty, who has duties as strictly 

* defined by our infernal constitution aS those of your royal spmse ; du- 
ties, too, which, let me tell you, Madam, I and my erder are resolved 

^ Su perform.** 

^ Qods of Olympus !” cried Proserpine. ** Is this to be a Queen 
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** Befeie we proceed further in this dtocuswon,’* Mid Iiftdiiillit *' ^ <. 
must move »n inquiry into the conduct of bis EKellency the ONlirMiMir 
of the Gates. 1 move then that Oeti)erus be e^montlds*’ 

Pluto started, and the blood nwe toliis dark cheel^^ ^ 1 have not yet 
had an opportunity of mentioning,’* aaid his a low toiie^ And 

with an air of considerable^ confusion, ^ that I have thottght fit, aa a 
reward for his past serricee, to promotd^ Cerberus to the olSSce of the 
Master of the Hounds* Me therefore is no kniget resi^nsible.*^ 

« O — h ! ” shrieked the Furies, as they elevated their hideous eyes. 

The constitution has invested your Majesty with a power in the 
appointment of your Officers of State which your Majesty has undoubt- 
edly a ri^ht to exercise,’* said Lachesis. What degrei^f discretion 
it anticipated in the exercise, it is now unnecessary, and would be ex* 
treinely disagreeable, to discuss. I sliall not venture to inquire by what 
new influence your Majesty has been guidetF in the present instauoer. 
The consequence of your Majesty’s conduct is obvious, in the very diffi- 
cult situation in which your realm is now placcil. For mySblf and! ffiy 
colleagues, I have only to observe that we decline, under this OriliB, Any 
further responsibility ; and the distaff and thefiNthears arc at yonr Ma- 
jesty's service the moment your Majesty may hud convenient suc&eaaora 
tf> the present holders. As a last fa\our, in addition to the many we are 
proud to remember wc have received from yout Majesty, yc entreat that 
we may be relieved from their burthen as quickly as po88ible.”~(Loud 
cheers from Hhe EH^iides.) 

“ We had Bettti^*iacall Cerberus,” said Pluto, alarmed, and send 
this mortal about hii business.” 

Not without Eur^dice. Oh ! not without Eurydice,” said the 
Queen. 

Silence, Proserpine,” said Pluto. 

** May it please yoiA& Majesty,” said Lachesis ; I am doubtful 
whether we have the power of expelling any one from Hades. It is not 
less tlie law that a mortal cannot remain here ; and it is too notorious 
for me to mention the fact, that none here have the power of iofliqting 
death.” ^ 

** Of what use' are all your laws,” exclaimdd P’roserpine, ** if Ahey are 
only to perplex us ? As ttifi'c are no statutes to guide us, il is obvious that 
the King’s will is 8U])rem^ Let Oqiheus depart then, with his bridqj” 

“ The latter suggestion is clearlj^ illegal,” said Lachesis. 

“ Lachesis, and ye, her sisters,” said l^ow'rpine, forget, I beseech 
yon, any hot words that may have passed between us, and, as n personal 
favour to one who w'ould willingly be your friend, release EurydicA, 
What! you shake your heads! Nay; of what importance can be a ^ 
single miserable shade, and one, too, summoned so cruelly before her 
time, in these thickly-peopled regions?” 

“ ’Tis the principle,” said Lachesis ; ** ’tis the principle. Concession , 
is ever fatal, however slight. Grant this demand ; others^nd gl^ter, 
will quickly follow. Mercy becomes a precedent, and the ia , 

ruined.” • ^ ^ 

Ruined !” echoed the Furies, . . . 

“ And I say preserved exclaimed ‘Proserpine with energy.' IShe 
State is in confusion, and you yottneltei confess that you know not b|fW 
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were Bilcnt. 
vernmeut; for 
toj reject these 
ive xne,th<r disfiifl* and 

^ ^ id let the release of 

♦Orpteii^ '3|S^ ^ the basis of their ^Sbe threw her 

armis |wiii^^|rnfclc^ and whispered in his earir* > 

^ pftiln confidence in the Pnrcee was shaken. A 

hid, occurred with which they could not cope. It was ^rue the 
jd^mlty had bccil occasioned by a departure tiomvtheir own exclusive 
rdWrictivc policy. It was clear that the gHlcs of Heil ought never 
4«his^ve opened to tfce stranger ; but opentid they bad been. Forced 
th dedid^, be decided on the side of OTpodiei\cij^ and^ signed a decree for 
.tln^^dcparture <if Orpheus and Eurydiee. The Parcse immediately re- 
their posts, and the Furies w'alked off in a fmfi; • Tims, on the 
/jIliflWl day of the infernal marnagr, lr*hito found th^t l>e had quarrelled 
his family, and that his ancient a«hnmi g|gi|i6 n dfcs broken up. 
was without a friend, and Hell was wi0|ji||a*wverument ! 
L' f/ 

(7b be concluded in our nejrf,) 




DITTON. 

When sultry suns and dusty s^ets ^ 
Proclaim town's winter scas|B 
And rural scenes and cool retr^s 
Sound something like high treason- 
1 steal away to shades serene, 

Which yet no bard has hit on. 

And change the bustling heartless sec 
For quietude and Ditton. 


Here Lawyers, safe frt^ legal toils. 
And Peers, released firom duty, 
Eiuoy at once kind Nature's smiles. 
And eke themiles^:bea'iatf r 
B^IM^y with talent br^Uy (praced, 

. Whose name must noiba ivxitten, 
theid^ofthe*^ ^ ‘ 




thavenpi(lhhiiOiVi^j'«lnV" 

K&t courts CianMtMMri; iMf 

Nor Sqiwe 

Sir H«Ai)iott«i has * 

Alargerea^^l^^tlohtvJ; _ 
Bat OaiV«imTUHn«l %mi't cmsillli, 
Kor ^Wljtbon Diltoa. 

'I * 

V4 rather five* like General jfllooire. 

In oneK)f the pavilions ^ t * 
Which stand upon the other shorcl^ 
Thiui be the Kinic of millions 
Forlthough no subjects might aiiye 
To exercise my v^it on, * 

From morn till ni^lit, I d feast niy eyes. 
By gaiSing at sweet Diiton. 

The might> queen whom Cydnus hore. 
In gpld and put pie floated, 

But happier I, when neai this shoie, 
Allhougli moie humbly boated. 
Give^e- u punt, u lod, a line, 

{% arm-^^hair to sit on, 

iBotVIrell iced-punch, and wcath^ fine, 
And lebniC fish at Dittoiu 

The ** SvTan, sniiir mn, pjood faie affoid 
As table t or was put on ; 
i^d w 01 tin ^oite ot loiliei boards 
* Its poulliy, fish, and niuttoii • 

At^ while sound wine mine ho-il supplit 
Wth bcei of Meux oi Tntton— 

Miffe hostess, with hei Init^ht bjue eyts, 
Invites tastay at Ditton. 

Here, in a pacid wakins: dream, 

I m irec fiom woildly tioubles, 

Calm as th» tippling Hilvti stream 
That in the sunshine bubbles ; 

And when sweet Edens blissful bowers 
Some abler bard has writ on. 
Despairing to transcend his powers, 
ril Dmo say for Ditton ! 
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A MISS-DIRECTED LETTER* 

[By a very extraordinary accident, arising perhaps from the circum- 
stance of an vntprregfmtm m the Post Ollice department, the following 
letter, evidently intended for somebody else, has been delivered at the 
ollice of the “ New Monthly Magazine.*’ Tlie direction reads as if it 
were meant for Mr. Colburn, but it is certain, that although his Christian 
name be Henry, nobody would address him as dear Hennette ; be- 
sides which, it would be a work of supererogation tp write an account of 
what IS going on in England to the jiroprietor of the “ Court Journal.** 
The fact appears to be, that tlic letter is the fulfilment of a pro/nise on 
the part of some French Nobleman or Gentleman — they are all Counts 
in the indictment of letters — to give some cliere anue a detail of his 
proceedings in the English metropolis. As it has fairly been delivered 
ill Mailborough-strect, we make no ceremony in using it; the signature 
is scarcelv legible — it looks something like “ Pickle and MustardP 
We were, however, not siilliciently iiiteiested in the result, to send for 
either Mr. Wilkinson or Mr. Pettigrew to decipher it ; as wl have it, so 
have our readers.] 

■ - K 

London^ June 16, 1834. 

My dear liciiricttc, — According to my ])roTnise, I sit down to give you 
news of myself, again in this dull city, which its dull inhabitants fancy 
one of the loveliest s])ots on the fare of the carthi just as a toad, her- 
metically sealed in a block of stone, believes his sitting-room extremely 
Convenient. ^\*oplc like the English, who cat bo much solid food, and 
drink jioil wine and ])oitcr, liavc but a verjf cloudy notion of the 
volatility and volubility which light food, light wine, and a clear sky 
iiatinally inspire. I cannot for myself endure the miserable, smoky, 
brick houses, langcd like so luaiiy dens along the streets, into which their 
windows give light ; and in London there are not a dozen inclosed or 
insulated houses. 

Burlington House is one — it is deserted. Dijfonshire House is 
another — but our charming Duke is not yet in town. The Duke of 
Portland’s, in Cavendisli- square, is a third — tot he is gone to Lisbon 
With his daughter. Lady Howard de Walden^dio has taken her depar- 
ture' to join hci husband, wlio has most favourably distinguished himself 
as a diplomatist liokeby, the agreeable Edward Montague, (of whom I 
used once to lie jealous,) has a fourth, at the corner of Portman-square ; 
a house altogether in a gartlcn, in which, I am told, formerly the chim- 
ney -swecyiers were wont to banquet on May-day; the present appearance 
of the building gives one every reason to believe that they were in the 
liabit of leaving the contents of their soot-bags on the premises before 
tliey retired. 

Lord Lansdow lie’s is another good specimen of a garden house, and 
he has hit ^>on a mode of lighting a saloon new to me, and quite de- 
lightful; the lamps aie placed outside of large plate-glass fan-lights, so 
Juit you have all tlie illumination and none of the caloric. Lord Ches- 
erfield’s it. another such house, but much unemployed. Dorchester 
House is anoflier, huLLord liermTd,in consequence of the recent death 
of the dowager Marchioness, has not blazed forth in his accustomcd> 
splendour. I was making an obserYt||ibn upon the want of fim hotels 
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in London, to a wit here, and ciaid to him a? I have said to you, that 
there were not above a dozen houses in the town, nitre cour e( jardm. 
Said he, I will show you one more than you have reckoned, and that is 
a bookseller’s shop at the comer of Bow-street. , How, said I, can 
that be nitre cour ef jardin ? ** Because,” said he, ‘‘ it is between 
Martlett-court and Coven ” 

Although I cannot bring myself to admire London, I must admit that 
I am extremely well received — absolutely f^ted, 'Fhe women of this 
country have a decided aifeclion for foreigners, and give the strongest 
possible practical proofs of distaste for their heavy, plodding, slumbering 
husbands and fathers, and cluster round an exotic like bees about a 
rosc-busfi. Still Hen riette, dear HtJinettc, you are secure; my affec- 
tions aie not to be warjied or influenced by “ agitating attacks.” 

/ like to see the world, and having, as t/i>m know and they do ?to/, but 
limited means, I endure these opprehsive attentions in order to gratify 
my propensity for inquiry upon the most reasonable terms ; not to speak 
of the advantages derivable to me from an unresirieted intercourse w|th 
all classes of society in the eommuuiea turns which F am able to make to 
our friend Dc M., as to affairs m general, for which, J ought to tell you, 
he has at last agreed to increase my remuneration. Hating the English 
character us I do, it is quite glorious so voluptuously to forage upon the 
enemy. 

You will perceive that 1 am “ Count” in tins country — the ladies and 
the newspapers have given me this brevet ; as it is not the fashion iu 
England to app^r my having no kind of order d(H's not appear 

so remarkaldc here as it does on the continent. J have got the smallest 
possible lodgings, in Duke-street, St. Jaines’b; but I live entirely on the 
world, which delights U)41atter and feed me ; and having got my name 
into a club which admits “ distinguished foreigners” as lionorury mem- 
bers jfro/w, I breakfast there upon their wretched tea, with blue rnilk 
and yellow eggs, which, with all my love of country, do not endear 
thenTselves to me by the fact of their having been hud at least three 
months before, in Frange, Of coffee, the delud(‘d people have as much 
idea ap they have of '|[pnvcrsatioii. 

Every day brings Its ciigagcinciits ; indeed, >f I ivcrc to attempt to 
describe all that I sec and hear, I should fill a volume per week. How- 
ever, I have attained the ]i||liest point, for 1 Jiave dined with the King — 
a circumstance whicli never would ha\c happened to me m my owil^ 
country, if I had lived to the age of Methuholah. Jlia Majc>»ty con- 
ducted himself exactly as any English gcnllcinan would — gave toasts la 
the national manner — and made speeches. He is just now extremely 
popular with the country, on account of an address which he dcliverea 
ejietivpore to the Bishops, exiircssive of his royal detcrminutioii to u]jhold 
the rights of the Church. To show you, however, how bniall the oflicial 
power of an English Monarch is, I need only tell you, that within eight- 
and-tbrty hours of the King’s hp^ng expressed this solemn resolution, 
in the most solemn manner, his Ministers issued what they call here a 
commission (and by which the whole government of this country is now 
earned on) to inquire into the state of the Church revenues, wdth a view 
to appropriate them to lay purposes ; and yesterday, Lord Gr^ajipoJpted 
a Colonel Hay to some high official intualion, who, in r^arliament," 
not three months since, proposed,^ the expulsion oLthe Bishops 
Parliament. ^ 3 n 
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I was at both Lady Mansfield’s parties on two following Thursdays, 
}joth extremely full and extremely hot, but extremely agreeable; and 

our excellent friend De has taken me two or three times to Lady 

Salisbury’s Sunday conversazione, where whist is admitted — after mid- 
night, I believe. 

At Alniack’s, I am in my clement — all my most absurd jumps and 
pirouettCi‘, at which you and my poor aunt used to laugh, come into play 
here as grace arid activity ; and the poor dow'dy girls who jump and bum]» 
themselves about tlie room till they shake their curls into bell-ropes, vow 
that, except Shandor or l^alianlt, or some other half-dozen, they never 
saw anything so perfect as my perloiniances. 

Their Opera hcic is occasionally good; but it might be much better 
and please them no more, it in%ht be much worse and please them just 
as well ; they care nothing for the ])crformaucc — not one in a hundred 
comprehends a s) liable of the langum^e ; and as for music, they are told 
by their masters, or some extremely learned friend, or by — v\hat they 
rt'ly on most of all — the newsjiiipers, that such a man is a maginfict'ut 
singer, sucli a woman a delightful dancer — that one composer is divine, 
and that another composer is odious ; and accordingly they wriggle and 
twist themselves about in order to affect ecstacies, and turn up tlieii ejes 
w'ith delight, and their noses with contemjit, imdiir the direction of their 
leading journals. 

The theatres arc below criticism. Shakspeare, who after Moliere, 
Raeinc, and a few other French writers, is iierhapsthe best of the play- 
makers, is never acted ipdess to lutiodiice a concert or a coronation : the 
comic authors are eipially neglected ; an<l the great theatres, as» they call 
them, are devoted to ballets, musqueradcs, tumbling, and horsemanship. 
Nobody, however, goes — at least I know nobody that does. 1 went once 
and acted in masfpie, and had in) ])ocket picked — to be sure I did not 
lose much ; but the idea of the thing was enough. 

Fish dinners, at two jilaces — Griniteh and Blackhole, 1 think they arc 
railed — are the fashion just now. I was at one, only tliice days since; 
it is an excesMvely comical jnocccdiiig. A party of people get into a 
boat — or carriages if you like — aiulgoaway fiom their comfoi table homes 
to an inn wiiose window^s project over a huge hed of ill-smelling mud, 
and where little dirty bare-legged boys puddle and tumble for money — 
the sun glaring in from the water, and the breeze wafting into the rooms 
the cninbined flavour of pitch, tar, and the kitchen. 

Pi escnlly in march ^omc eight or ten w alters with dishes covered with 
tin to]is, all of which they deposit upon the table, and the company sit 
4 (own ; the covers are icmovcd ; then you see twenty different sorts 
ot fish diossed twenty different ways, but, with the exception of eels, 
(which, being the richest of fish, they sometimes attempt to dress, in our 
sense of the word,) everything is fried and boiled, with melted butter, 
and potatoes as hard as bullets, and as white as tennis balls. Of all 
livese dishes, men, w’omeii, and childr^, indiscriminately eat, and having 
made themselves nearly sick by their exertions, the doors fly open again, 
and the w alters reappear with more dishes and tin covers, and you are 
served with hundreds of a small fry called white ’’ — over these 

the cfuiuoiswuiB squeeze Icmon-t-I am not sure whether they add sugar; 
and having prepared the mess, swallow such quantities of it as vvouVl 
astound yon ; and after this they proc^ to eat great pieces of roast meats 
end tuen fowls, and ducks, and quou^es of peas and beans plain boiled, 
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with more melted butter ; and having washed all thiB down with port 
and claret, and a sort of ginger beer which they sell in England for cham* 
pagne, they conclude with a dessert, wind up the day by paying 
twenty or thirty pounds for the entertainment, and return to town too 
late to fulfil any pleasant engagement they may have, and just in time to 
go to bed to sleep off the. fumes of their feast, and escape, if they can, 
the head-ache ^hich threatens them in the morning. To be sure I 
ought not to complain, for the dear lady who made up the party insisted 
upon my being her guest, and accordingly her exemplary husband paid 
my share of the bill, and was .good enough to ride home on his own 
coach-bcl\: to make room for me inside his cairiage, as it turned out wet* 

One night last week 1 was at tlic House of Commons. I was intro- 
duced to the Speaker before be went in fo take the chair, and was highly 
gratified by the reception w'hieh I met with. IIis manners are charming, 
and although dignified in an eminent degree, while fulfilling the duties of 
his important and arduous ofiicc of picsideiit, there is a kindness, and even 
playfulness in hiscomersation in private life winch 1 found most agreeable. 

We entered the House by the Members’ door, and were ])lBced in 
seats exactly similar to those of the Members, under the gallery and in 
the body of the House, although, techiiicalU speaking, out of the House, 
inasmuch as \vc were without the bar. There was a very full attend- 
ance of Members, and the smell w^as very oiipi^ssivc. What struck me 
most forcibly was the strange variety of hats which they wore, for they 
were almost all covered ; in fact, I never saw an assembly of similar 
importance — if there be such a thing m Europe-^so little calculated to 
inspire cither aw'e or respect. 

On the ministerial bftfl^i T saw Lord Althorj), who looks like a fdnncr ; 
Lord John Russell, who looks like a frog ; Lord Palmerston, who looks 
like a man-milliner; and Sir James Graham, who looks like an Englisli 
^utlcinan — indeed he is the /r/m/ of the island aristocrat. Mr. 
fidw'urd Ellice is a good bluir-looking man, and was sitting m earnest 
conversation with a Member whosi* name J think lliey told me ivas 
Baumgarteii, although I could not find it in the list of Members when I 
went home. Mr. Fergiisson was also there, who, they told me, had been 
imprisoned in Newgate, for a riot sonje years ac^o; aiul Mr. Whittle 
Harvey, a particular fiiend of Lord Brougham, who has made a great 
complaint that he is not permitted to be a pleader in tlie courts herd!* 
being, as he thinks, fiilly entitled to be called to the bar. I saw, too, 
Mr. Jeffrey, the writer of the “ Edinburgli Review,*’ to whom,l had 
been previously introduced ; and Sir Edw'ard Codrington, the admiral 
who did us so much good at Navarino, by crippling the Turks, who 
before that time were rather important allies of the Englibh— he is a 
heavy man, but they say brave, and is called “ Go it, Ned,” — the reason 
why, I was unable to learn. 

You may remember how often have endeavoured to comprehend 
in its true sense the meaning of the words “ the liberty of the i>rc§s,’’ 
we fancying it meant the powder of the (ioverument to press sailors into 
the King’s sendee. I found out ray mistake : it means the privileges 
of the newspapers. Not only have the reporters of the ^pers seats 
^ assigned them in the gallcrj^ but the public journals, — or, as they arc 
cfdlecl now, the “ fourth e8tate,”-^havc their indiv^iial rc}>reBenttj^tiyes 
in Parliament ; — Mr. Walter r€|^ents the “ Times Mr. Cobbett 
represents his own Register Itr Baines' represents the Lee^s 
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Mercury Colonel Torrens repredents the ** Glolse ;** Mr, Bnekinghatn 
repicBeiits the " ParliamentaTy Review;’* Mr. Whittle Harvey the 
‘‘ Sunday Times Mr. Spankie the ** Morning Chronicle this is 
(piite as it should be, — especially, as I atn told, that, although the 
Ministers here govern the country, the newspapers govern them. 

On the opposite side of the House I saw Sir Robert Peel, whom I 
knew ; Mr. Ooulburn ; and Sir Henry llardinge, whom I hate, not only 
for his participation in that ruinous battle of Waterloo, but for the 
manner in whicli he upholds everything English ; 1 cannot bear na- 
tionality of tliia sort. Cobbett u as pointed out to me. He looks like a 
farmer, — but a very respectable one. And Hume I saw, — at whose 
calculations wc uRcd to have so piany laughs when he was fancied by the 
ijpobility here, a much greater man than he passes for now ; — he is a 
remarkably ill-lnoking man, but married a great fortune.^ The history 
of his dissecting liis brother is a true one. But he justifies his conduct 
by his Bolicitude to ascertain the complaint by which he lost him ; and 
says — I cannot say that 1 dissected him, for I didn’t. I only joost 
oppenned him to see wdiat he died o’.” 

I was quite pleased to sec Sir Vrancis Burdett looking so urcll 1 met 
him atterwards, and he desired to he remembered to you; be was walk- 
ing with Sir Chailes Wethcrell, which surjirised me, knowing how' their 
principles difler, but it seems the sliaip edge of Sir Francis’ politics is 
worn down; which aim ojs some of his violent supporters, who swear 
he shall not represent WestminsteT again. If he docs not. Lord Grey 
will make him a jicei ; lie serves a great many people in that way when 
he takes it into Ins head 

1 hi^hrd Lord I’alnierston speak iqion the fofcign policy of England, 
of all the men T ever heard, 1 like him the best, at least upon that topic ; 
—-tlicre IS something so liberal in his views, — so careless of what are 
called the interests of his country, — nothing selfish, — that 1 could have 
fancied one of our Deputies, or even Talley rand himself, was discussing 
the subject. A Mr, Thompson^ — Monsieur Tonsoii — spoke, too, about 
trade mid commerce ; and also pleased me very much. You remem- 
ber liim in Pans, and the little on *They do not seem to mind 
those things here : but, be that as it may, Thompson is a treasure to us. 
1 do not think that our excellent King — absolute as he lias become, 1 
ytill call him CKcellent-- could have more efficient allies than Thomp- 
son and Pulmerston ; — the latter they call Cupid ; why I know not, ex- 
cept as his blindness is alluded to, for he is quite passe as to loveability, 

1 beard no eloquence, and I fancy myself a judge, for I am told, except 
young De N — , that nobody born in France writes with a better idiom 
tliao myself. The debate— if debate it could be called — consisted of 
merely questions and answers ; in which it seemed to me that the oppo- 
sition had the best of it. The Speaker wears a long powdered wig, like 
one of their Judges here, and a silk gown; over his coat he had the red 
ribband of the Bath, of wliich he is a Knight Grand Cross. 

I went two evenings after into the House of Lords, and there, to be 
sure, I sew such a scene as I never could have anticipated even ifi this 
bhopkfopiqg country. Lord Brougham, who is the great liberal, and 
rejnesents tlie “ Penny Magazine ” in the Upper House, as Mr. Torrens 
does the ‘‘ Globe in the other, wm jumping and skipping about, 
^ shrieking out contradictions and hdUbg out assertions in a tone better 
^suited to what they call here, pottouiies (I don*t know if that is the way 
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t6 ipell the word) than such an august assembly. And then,— which I 
could not have believed if I had not seen it — a little bandy-I^ed 
fellow, in full dress, walked into the House and gave the Chancellor a 
glass of something, sufficiently strong to have killed a French post-horse, 
which they call “ groge,” or “ grogg;*’ anil there was a noise, and a 
scuffle, and a pertness of reply, and an insolence of manner ; in short, I 
said to myself, if this goes on much longer, w liat we hear of the abolition 
of this House of Lords is likely, at no great lUstance of time, to be verified. 

Lord Brougham is desjieTately hideous; and so is Lord Durham. 
You rcinciuher the mistake which occurred at the Salon \ihen he W'as 
living amongst us, and when some flippant ohscrvaliou of his, was met 
by a man's saying to him, “ Tais toi, Negro,’* mistaking him for a black. 

If I did not know this fact, I should have doubted it, because he is po 
more black tjian 1 am, — he is as \ellow as a Napoleon. 

He represents the “ Times,” I am told, and it* vciy angry at the pre- 
sent state of uffiiirs : however, all I hear is from oiu fair friend with the 
culls, — an authority which, I ought to sav, has never yet deceived me. 

I was taken the other night to Kensington Ptdai'e to the '^oirao given 
by the Duke of Sussex, as President of the Poyal Society ; we w aited a 
long time before the Prince made his ajipeatance, foi he had a dinner 
party and they sat late. I was a good deal amused by the way m 
wliich he addressed his chayilain, wlioiu he called Domino ; and still 
more pleased with a joke, which I am afraid 1 can hardly explain to 
you, although you insist upon my writing to you in Eiighsh . — There 
w'as a Doctor Peacock dancing attendance upon him, and his Royal 
Highness’s great dclifdd> was to call lain Dr. Peafowl ; at which every- 
body laughed exccbsiA^'. 

He has a very fine library, and seems very anxious to pass for a 
savant. Like all the Royal Family, he is extremely iiflTablc and good 
natured, very big and black ebout the whiskers, which I think must he 
darkened by some preparation, for the family are nniversally fair. Some 
men “ die for love,” perhaps His Royal Highness r///cs for glory.” 
This is a pun which T shall leave you to make out. 

1 did not go to Oxford, f regret it because I have no doubt il w^as a 
fine spectacle ; but 1 own my pleasure would have been a good deal de- 
teriorated by the sight of Wellington so lionourcd, so venerated, so wor- 
shipped, L may say, as he was there. I did not, Iiowcvcr, abbtaiii on that 
account, for we who travel arc adepts in the agreeable dissimulation^ 
which dresses the countenance in smiles, while the heart is bitterly 
affected; but I felt, as the University had so decidedly refused our Am- 
bassador a degree, that it would be offensive for any of uh to attend. ’ 

I ought to tell you a joke of M. de Talleyrand which will make you 
smile. The Prince happened to call upon the Duke of Wellington just 
as he was looking at two or three of the robes which, at certain jicriods 
of the ceremony of his Installation, he was to wear at Oxford. Talley- 
xand could not avoid his jest. ** So,” said he to his Grace, “ Canonicals ! 
Why, Duke, you are going to end just where I began.” 

The Duchess de Dino w as a good deal cut up about the disappoint-,^ 
ment ; and it was agreed that her not going should be pujjpupori the ill- 
ness of one of her children. I ^ think I should have gone if tliey had; 
for I am told if Talleyrand hai^bcen made a Doctor, it was proposed 
that he and I^ord W^ynford sho^iil dance a pas de deux in the theatre. 

It is the fashion writh this overstarched religious nation, to go Qti 
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Sundays to the Zoological Gardena. I ^ent there last Sunday with no 
compunctious yiaitings ; but it docs seem to me-^the whole world is full 
of contradictions — that a steady^ sober set of people, who at this moment 
are covering the table of the House of Commons with petitions for the 
better observance of the Sabbath, and to attain which end, three or four 
Bills arc going through their PaTlianicnl, might, if they acted consis- 
tently, do something more suited to the day, than run to see an elephant 
wash, a rhinoceros canter, or little monkeys flirt. For us, luckily being 
what the vulgar folks here call Papists, we care little about such matters. 
Our Sunday is no day of glootn, and having performed our devotions, 
wc feel ourselves justifiably fulfilling the injunctions of our Maker, by 
devoting to gaiety and pleasure the remainder of a day sanctified to 
Him, by the abstiiieuec from all labour and care. But here, where I 
really believe inaiiy of the peojile go to evening church after having 
witnessed the Wiishing of the beasts, it is too ridiculous ! 

One of the pious frauds which these very sedate islanders commit upon 
themselves, is that of hav ing w hat they call Fancy Fairs for the benefit of 
certain charitable lUhtitutions. Tbe people, I must own, are really and 
truly chautable — but they have a fashion even in that — instead of 
giving their guineas or pounds for those piiqioses, the young ladies go 
about and buy hits of gauze and ribband, and beads, and gum, and 
brushes, and gold paper, and artificial flowers; and hits of ribband and 
tinsel, and foil, and bends, and set tliemsclves down to make little toys 
and trinkets, and caid -cases, and ])iirses, and watch-papers, and jicii- 
wipers, and a vaiiety of similar necessary articles which, at a certain time, 
they e.Npose for sale in some public plact‘, and the jiroceeds go to the 
uses of the favoured cstablislunenl. But lest 'ittlc innuccnt efforts, 
tbcBU pen-wipers, and ]niises, and card-cases, and watch-])aiierH, should 
not fetch a sufficiently hmh price, the young ladies go themselves, and, 
undressing for the occasion in evening coslinue, stand behind the coun- 
ters, firing off their most engaging looks anCl hewitehing smiles in order 
to fescinato a crowd of strange men out of an extia shilling or two. 
And these are the shy misses who shudder at foreign assurance ! 

These fancy fairs arc doubly had ; for w hile they reduce the daughters 
of the aristocracy to the level of hovtifjifieres, they seriously injure the 
hovtiqvieres whose vocation they so charitably assinne. If they bought 
thg articles and* sold them again, the absurdity would he all the mis- 
chief ; hut when these ingenious young creatures, or, as the lower orders 
i;,*call them, “ crccchurs,*’ club their talents to supersede the industry 
and destroy the profits of their inferiors, they do more serious injury to 
the hard-working and industrious classes, than they do of good to the 
institutions for which they ]n-ofcss so great an interest. 

I must, however, my dear Ilenrietie, conclude my letter. You shall 
hear from me shortly agaiiif Tell my aunt what you think proper as 
to iiiy proceedings ; and remember, if you write before I write again, it 
must be in English — that is our compact Give my best love to G. and 
Be S., and believe me, Ever yours affectionately. 


N.B. The signature 1^ a fac^ simile. 
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On sera ridicule, et Je n*o8erai rire ?*’— Boxmav* 


Oh, Mr. Owen, oh ! 

Mftdnian methodical, proser ecstatic ! 

Enthusiast hard and parallello^rammatic ! 

When shall thy moonish course a boundary know ? 
Boeotian bigot of the best intentions. 

Prolix Pi’ofessor of the worst *in vent ions. 

Folly's Philasopher, Absurdity's High Priest, 

Preparer of well-meaning nonsense, 

(Fit food for all who cannot con sense). 

Windy purveyor of a Harmecidal feast ! 

When will thy useless projects of utility. 

Thy barren anti-non-jiroductrve schemes. 

And barbarous dreams. 

Mu rd* ring poor possibility, 

I^ose in thine eyes 
Hope's flattering dyes. 

And semblance of facility 
Chief of incurables, blind leader of the blind, 

Prose Crabbe of human kind. 

Thy grade is retrograde ! 

Thou wiiuld'st go back to elemental barter. 

Cashier the money trade. 

And make us all recede three thousand years ! 

Thus v’^DullI’^wthou make the world thy martyr, 

Wliilst gaunt Derision standing by. 

With mouth awry. 

Would grin liis bitterest jeers!— 

Do without gold?'* 

Bah ! thy new system ’ is absurdly bid I 

And canst thou deem, then, that the mind of man, 
Surrend'ring all its flrier, freer i^lioots 
Of upw'ard growth. 

And all its lower roots, 

(That is, its virtues and its passions both,) 

Deem'st then it ever can 
Be cut and prun’d to thy Procrustean plan ? 

Alas ! this eri’or thou dost hug, x>oor elf I 
For this we must admit. 

If others thou dost cheat. 

Thou dost to others as unto thyself 1 

Gentle Destructive, Leveller benign*^ 

Mild Revolutionist, sweet-spoken Anarch, 

Who all the world would' st change, excejil New Lai%|u*k/* 
What very odd complacency is thine ! 

Yet thus I can its source divine ; — 

Folly, my Owen, loves thee for her own ; 

^ For thee alone 

^ choicest gifts she culls ; 

And from her special hands. 

Outvying thy demands. 

Thou hast that receipt^for catching gulls. 
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That bait supreme* 

Thy neWy'old* quasi-would-be-8ocial scheme ! 

Oh ! wondrous dream. 

With how much wisdom grac'd. 

That would abolish Governments, to stop our quarrels* 
Make all things common, merit to advance. 

By scouting creeds and faiths, our souls improve, 

By four hours' work per day our sloth remove. 
Increase our wealth by sweeping off finance. 

By tuneless fiddling regulate our taste. 

And by promiscuous dancing mend our morals ! 

Shall plastic Nature run into one mould. 

And there turn cold ? 

Shall mean's all-varying minds be hardened to one block, 
^ And sjilit up into equal parts ? 

And all the throbbings of all human hearts 
Be as the ticking of one clock? 

The harness of thy system 
Would cramp our kind, and twist 'em 
As Bertololto lames the “ Industrious fleas : ” 

Oh ! that like these 
He could treat thc?e, for thine illusions. 

Nor let thee jump to sucii absurd conclusions ! 

If from some dullards, inly blind as bats, 

Thy pleadings win apjiJaiise, 

'Tis from a simple cause— 

All levelling systems must iake m the flats. 

But thou, wit] I expectations still in alU 
Would \st Owenize the world ! — * 

And so thou sluilt. 

Modern Confusiiw, when 
Chaos IS come again. 

And Barbarism’s bannet is unfurled ; 

Wlien Dulness into Fancy's seat shall creep; 

When magpies shall for oracles be sought, 

And figs on thistles caught. 

And crabbed age and youth one pace shall keep ; 

When propeily shall lose each propel tie. 

And all turn common, saving common sense ; 
When Irish Dan shall cease to covet pence, 

And moles shall fly ; 

When cauliflowers for human heads are seen, 

And hearts turn cabbages. 

And man a /og-arithmetic machine, 

Like Babbi^e's ; 

When every mountain shall become a plain ; 

When wing'd Ambition shall forget to soar ; 
Whan learning^, iVbo*d, shall come to dunee inane--^ 
But not before ! 


D. 
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GLIMPSES OP LAFAYETTE, AKD OF "a FEW OF 
lilt FRIENDS. 

I HAVE juBt heard that Lafayette is dead; — the hero of two w'orldB, 
of three generations ; the honcstest man of liis time, and that time 
including more than one era ; a true resuscitation of the lover of liberty 
of old. Since I lately looked over Washington’s letters, 1 do not think 
quite as niucli — perhaps I mean I do not feof (juite ns much — as 1, used 
to efi) about the Atneiicaii Cincinnatus. It would be too long 
and tell why, — onl} I do not ; so let it pass. This morning. May the 
20th, 1 834, at live o’clock, Lafayette died ; and not France, nor ting- 
laud, nor America, to say nothing of the lifilf-advaneed countries of the 
globe, can point to an individual of their people, and say — “ That is a 
political man, as purely impressed with the love of liberty, and of the 
Iniman race, as was he whom w'cha\e just lost.” 

Hut it is not my business to dwell upon the public character and 
virtues of Lafayette ; both arc either too wi*ll known, or will soon be ^ 
ably set foith, to rc<(uirc my sketchy notices of them. T ordy ask to 
mention something of flu* man — ^very little indeed — which I picked up 
personally, and not ilnring prolonged opportunities for observing him. 

I came last to Paris in 1833, on the eve of the commemoration of 

The Three l)a}s.*’ He was then, and for some time had been, at hia 
Roman farm, La Grange^ some distance from the mctrojioUs ; and this 
I selfishly regretted, because 1 had ho])ed for a chance of seeing him at 
some fneiuVs soi,! , had he continued at his house, live 4^Anjov Su 
ihmora ; and now that sucli an accidental meeting seemed Impossible, 
in eonscrpieiicc of the short stay I proposed to make in Paris^ I despaired 
of cvci fixing my eyes on the person of my caihcst bmu ideal of living 
liononr and true greatness. 

Great were my surprise, and pleasure, and fuss, at receiving, one 
morning soon after, a visit from two American ladies, sisters, esteemed 
friends of Lafayette, with an intiinatioii that, having just arrived ftom 
the countT}^ on" business in Paris, he proposed ealliiig to see me at half- 
past one ; and, as I was an invalid, another lady had sent them out 
from town — beyond a barrier, indeed— to tell me not to be toi^ ill to 
receive him ; and that lady was to come wdtli him, and introduce us. 

I was, in fact, ill cnougli in bed ; but contrived, howeVet, to be bp, 
and on my sofa,— the best shift for an interview I could make then, or 
can now, — lieforc the time named. 

He came punctually with the lady. But, in all dcfe^ice tp Lafayette 
and to his memory, I will venture, befoj^e 1 speak of him, to say a word 
of her. She is the widow of Benjamin Constant, one of Lafayetta^s 
dearest and oldest friends ; she is worthy of having' hecn the wife of 
such a man. Lafayette, after her husband’s death, distinguished her 
by, noBsible, an increase of his former rc8pe<*t and and 

(tho^h the climax is very lamely made out) she has been moat kind to 
myself; — and, for all these reasons, I takc^the liberty of alludinj^todier 
in the first instance. 

1 had the honour of meeting Madame Constant, for the first time, 
out of her houses and tij^n I was at once struck with the feminine 
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grace and motherly cordiality of her manner ; with the variety and ori- 
ginality of her mind; with her feeling; wkh her smile; and with the 
peculiar expression of her mouth, which, whether smiling, or serious, 
or saddened, reminded me of that of a Slloved and lost parent. 

She left my side ; and I was longing, in my heart, to meet her soon 
again at some other place, and wishing she might like me enough to 
long for me in a similar way, when, after having been introduced to my 
wife in another room, she returned to me with her, to make, as she said, 
a petition; and this petition was, that we would waive ceremony, and 
come to her the next evening. Expressing the sincere pleasure I felt, I 
readily assented. Victor Hugo, and other sights, might be with her; 
buHhough curious after sliow-animals, I confess the chief magnet to her 
salon was herself. She knew it was my prnilcge, though no great one 
to boast of, to contrive to get into a room before any one else, in order 
to secure a quiet slrctcli on a sofa ; and she accordingly pressed me to 
come very, very early, which I did. 

With the exception of the adhesive third person, whom, unfortu- 
nately, a married man can scarce ever shake off, we '\ere, therefore, more 
than an hour alone ; and I would not, iqion any account, have been well 
enough to have forfeited the gratifieation thus afforded to me. It is 
sometimes a pleasant thing enough, particuhjily when a kiml-hearfed 
woman is concerned, not to be in nule, hlustc'rmg, striding, iinpertinent, 
good health. A clever, good-natured, crank} httlc Trisli doctor sug- 

f ests, after not curing me, that I could gist alioul ^o»•} well if J hked ; 

ut that one of my reasons for eoutmuing to prt'teud to ill health is, that 
I may retain the kind of sjnqiathy to which I have alluded,- -just as the 
negroes say that the monkeys won r talk, for fear thi‘y should be made 
to work. God bless him and them ! 


Il* I had liked Madame Constant out (d her own house, much, much 
mofb'did I like her in it. She sjiokc direct!} and nuaffecledl) of whai 
ahe believed 1 should most wish to heai under the niof whieli tlien 
covered me-^f her husband, his talents, hi«. Mitnes, his ])hilosophical 
and political creeds, his amiable jieciilinnties ; and of his fnends. The 
roaring of the Paris cannon, re-cchoing to Inm in his letreat in the 
country, ’ seemed to add years to hislih, she said He immediately 
started for Paris; clambered, with youth’s vi\acily, over the triumphal 
banicades; but when he found, some time after, the turn that things 
were taking — when he saw that for his large views, and for those of his 
party, the barricades had been erected in vain — “ From that day,” said 
his widow, “ my husband never raised his head. The doctors, indeed, 
treated him for a disease of the spinal chord ; but he had no such malady 
—he didl of — the heart.” And then, w ith moistened eyes, slie prayed of 
me not to let them dose me, and donche me, and blister me, and* burn 
me, fbr ii|^ own case ^ an adrice which, to my sorrow, I have not had 
the courajjo to tidopti 

She spoko of his literary works, and mentioned that, of all the lighter 
llptes, ^‘Adolphe*’ had cost him most care, and was his favourite; that 
her inl^tatice, (if I rightly recollect,) lie had suppressed good 
/’iwrtion of writing which originally was to have formed part of that 
wdvk, and which contained in itself a separate story and interest ; and 
that it waa her intention, some day, to give to the world the valuable 
flngmeint. Of bill friends 1 shall only say here, that at their head 
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was Lafayette. It would be imposaible to repeat wbat abe said of the 
affection existing between those two great men; an affection, up to the 
moment of Constant’s death, truly juvenile in its moral development, 
though so venerable from their years. But there w'as no one w'ho 
knew him that did not love him," she said ; and she went ou, till she 
had pointed out, as illustrations of this assertion, his sad-faced volet 
who entered the room at that moment ; and last, though not least, his 
glossy, uell-hru&hed, ovci-fed Angola cat, ivhicli, by the W'ay, I imve for 
some time seen pariwling, and marching, and clambering about the room, 
over carpet, and arm-chairs, and sofas, and tables of knick-kuackery — 
nay, ifven over tables which upheld more jirceious onmments — just as if 
she were the mistress of the house — a}, and a very well brough^llp 
mistress too ; for, with the exception oi occasionally scpiatting or cothiig 
lierself upon a nice table-iuner or a silken cushion ' -which, however, 
tlie cUuntihed animal did not hurt nor harm — all her peregrinations were 
made in llic nnist ]U'ifcct <irder, and, it might seem, (juite tastefully, 
and even deferentially, towards the \anons objects, great and small, 
slight and important, which surrounded her. “ She was his great pet,” 
said my hostess , “ she attended him in the morning before he got up; 
she folhiwcd lum into hi^^ study aftei breakfast; she played or she 
repn.sdl then wJien she liked; and one day, when he was expected to 
make an important, s])e,ecU in the Chainbre des Dt'putes, his friends, 
linding that hr* was absent after his lam* fi'om the arena, came to seek 
lain at this liouse, and, going into his study, saw him quietly reading 
svime book, which c\idenliy had nothing to do with the matter hi hand ; 
and when they fob! him that everybody was waiting, and that they came 
f >r lam — ‘‘What c,i\n I do?” lie asked; “ look there ! — there’s my cat 
slo{‘])ing in the suirbu the papers I have picpared for my speech ; and 
Idl sill* awakens, how’ cun 1 diag her off tliem ? ’ , ^ 

We fell into dee])ei allusions to the memory of Benjamin Constant. 

I shall not soon forget the jKTfeetly simple jiatlios of recollection aiud 
affection in whieli the widow sliowed his bust in marble executed by a 
celein at cel 1 Parisian aitist, and whicIi she had preserved under a glass 
eo\er on a coma Ip ; the exquisite little model of the numuniental statue 
proposed to be enjctcd to Ins mernorv, nioijded ]>y the same hand; and 
the luige gold-cliascd cu]) pr(‘sciile<l to him by his constitucntH but, 
above all, ne\ Cl can I foiget the llowing eyes, the quivering lips, and 
the full, thouiili subdiicil aflhctiori of maimer with which she askod me, 
And aie not these delightful sonipriirs for me?” 

Hugo did not come that evening. She told me she had even been to seek 
him, but that he was so ill of the throes of Marie Tudor,” and of sore 
eyes brought rin by his absorbing studies, that he could not make an ap- 
])earance. There were other people, however, possessing much interest; and 
amongst ^hem, the artist who had executed the works to which I have just 
alluded ; and he jiroved additionally attractive from being a believer in, 
and expounder of, aomnambulisra : and there was a lady who had b^en 
married to one of Napoleon’s brothers, and, strange to aa^y^vifas venr, 
like toj^apolcon himself in the face ; and there was also n little French 
gentleman, who told me he had personally known Napoleon very wdl, 
and instanced a good many new traits of his manners. But I smist jMSy 
that 1 came home that evening only thinking of xny hoateas, her hus* 
band, his friend Lafayette, and the bust, the mwvaxmM msfiAp the cupt 
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and (pardon me if I add) the cat. And I trust I have not now intruded in 
any way u])on the unad'ectedly peaceful and modeat tastes of the lady of 
whom J Kpeak. ] would not indeed willingly do so. May the feelings 
she wi&hes to keep sarrcd, whatever they may be, always be held so! 
Sh(' is at present in England, and may probably read ihese lines. If she 
^ d(>(‘s, bhe will soon know wlio is the writer of them, and at the same time 
believe tliat he e&toeiris and respects her, as the kind one who, in ^ 
strange country, sat by bis bed-side of {)ain, and cheered him with the 
recitation of the ballads of her own VaUrt/and, 

When I iiifet saw Jjafayette, lie was in his seventy-sixth year; I had 
known that fact before lie appeared, and therefore, from former disap- 
jiointments as to the (picstion of age, 1 may be forgiven, notwith- 
standing my moral estimate of the individual, some doubts wlueh 1 
allowed myself to fonii as to his jiersonal cxjircssiun. But never 
werO groundless apjnohensions more B])ecdily removed. I saw before me 
a mftU certainly looking moie than ten years less than li is attributed age: 
tall, upright, and, with the exception of a very slight stillness in his left 
a] [iparently (piitc disencumbered of years ; and even tliis was ac- 
C0U)nted &r as au acridout. He was fully clothed m black, and wore 
little ribbon, through one of tlic button-holes of bis coat It 
woula^e ridiculous to speak of his over-kind manner to myself; but as 
to his general manner and bearing, they impressed me, after some little 
experience of modern Fretichnicn, with the idea of what perhaps is now 
^ somewhat scarce - peifeet politeness without courtier/^ or suns- 
. cuUott»m; — I thought him, in fact, the most finished gentleman F had 
yet eeen. Every woul that he spoke in Ins deep, almost guttural, hut 
still very melodious voice, was kind or forcible as the occasion requireil. 
His m^ious and action vMire perfectly graceful, tlion*^!* Iwrrowed neither 
’ fVoiri the school of Loins XIV, nor from that of the Fauxbourg St. 
Antoine. In his early *da}b he must Ime been — taking face, and figure, 
and* everything else into considcraliofi — a \ei\ fine-looking animal; and 
alohg with his talents, virtue^, and chi\alrons character, how much 
Tiutnrstl .;tccidont must have served him! IJis face, at seventy-six, 
was AtO -muscled, cleur-coluuied, almost unmarked by a 'wrinkle, tian- 
quil, fM^-possessed, intent; but, above all —all— benevolent. Indeed, 

1 do not think I ever before saw in a living man, or in picture or 
statue, so much of benevolence as his countenance, taken altogether, 
conveyed. And yet, when brightened up with conversation, his fine 
manly eye- opened more widely, and his out-breathing lips became more » 
than usually compressed ; — the unostentatious spiritedness, the tranquil 
but forcible truth of their character, indicated the volumes, and almost 
the centmyt which we know of this true hero. t 

I fbUibatl was st>eaking with, perhaps (to his exclusive honour be 
it spoken) ike public man without an arncre-jwnsre — with tha^ unpro- 
voked^ the purer Mirabeau of the old Revolution — ^with 

the naivtKIid.patf^^ studied Liberty in woods, before he returned 

to hhi 4»W country took for her in vain among courtiers and in pa- 
laccs^whq had begun his career of making his fellow-creaturea^niore 
Jrae aiHb^ore happy, ineroly thfit they might be made so — who had 
nlkm under 4iat (Sod-like wish a single lurking notion of personal 
simple in the manifestation and in the clc- 
hi| midhvkluidity^ as were the objects of bis life-long ambition. 
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Yes, and there was cbivaliy> too, in him, upon him, end about him — 
chivalry, but balanced and directed — the chivalry of advanced society, 
or what ought to be advanced society — the chivalry of truth, of telling 
truth, and of acting by the telling of it ; and that truth— Liberty ! 
Liberty without blood ! Liberty, accomplished without creating the occa- 
sion for encroaching upon the real peace or good of a living creature. 
Easiness of cliaracter J had heard attributed to Lafayette ; and in using 
this cant word “ easiness,’’ a few that had discussed him in my presence 
used to smile, either really or pretendingly. But he was, and is, far 
, above any little attempt of that kind. Latiiyette has never yel acted 
from easiness of character ; he has always acted from consistency, from 
vniqu^cRS of cliaracter. Talky people mention Versailles, and so forth, 
but they do so without looking at the man. This must ever be said of 
him — that with the physical machinery often in his hands to work wliat 
he wished, he has invariably pauseil between bis own dealest anticiiia** 
tions, and inhuman or uncivilized excess. 7 ^ 

it may be sneered or whispered, also, that he wanted cner^ dr goott 
observation, in dealing, from youth upwards, with the men he had to 
counter. But this is merely shallow. In real largeness, and tri|^, aitd‘ 
virtuous clearness of view*, while considering means for his fn4» 
Lafayette was beyond h,is age — ^lionester, ay, and wiser than it. Btit 
bow was be to have learned, m the first instance, at least, his superioriw 
over any man ? Knowing himself to be straightforward, disinterested, 
and philanthropic, was that a leasun why he should have suspected others, 
at a glance, of crookedness, of paltry selfish views, or of savi^e cruelty, 
at the very moment that the words of his own heart and mind seetu^ 
echoed on their false lips V gr was he to have tried to practise upon tbein, 
as they did upon him, and thus become even ns they, and cease to be 
himself? ’Tis a silly aspersion of his true nature. He took men, not, 
credulously, os they affected to be, but as what they ouglit to have been 
from their time, their position, and their experience. If he did not an 
find them, whose was the fault ? and having once unmasked them, could 
he act with them ? what could he do but wdiat he did — withdraw from 
them? Woe haa been to France in consequence of La&yette’s having 
found few or none to build up witli him a true liberty for her ! an4 WOO 
will visit her again, and the civilized world along witli her, if meu like 
him cannot be produced to stand at the Jielm of aflairs, and smile at 
tliat coasting, shifting, ctmardly, bad pilot — Diplomacy. 

You may scribble, if you like, on l^fayette’s tomb, wiOi a Wack-Tead 
pencil, that the very man he trusted to three or four years ago outwitted 
liiin I that is, deliberately deceived him ; that is, seemed to tell Wm the 
plainest truth, hut told him lies all the time ; but wl^ hap that to do 
with the real character of Lafayette? or can that sprfoblestaiik'Hip real 
memory or his monument ? ! 

It has been announced in the “ Constitutioanel ’* here, and not finoa 
contradicted, at least by that journal, that five mi-iih'aanf republjica^^ 
prisoned at St. P^lagie, illuminated the windows of t^ir apartnumta Itho 
evening of the day that they received intdligence pf his death. And Jhiow 
can that^Breumatance affect Lafayette any.^ore than the other? Intrhtb^ 
with the selfish, the intriguing, the despotic, or the ferocicaii, 
never haa bad, never could have had any common Cahae. Ud 
factiona and parties differed from each other, thay 
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nected with him. Terror did not scare him ; gloiy of militaty umpire did 

not da 2 z]e him ; in restorations, he saw nothing restored ; and in the very- 
last attenrpt to mince matters, he felt that he still stood almost aimie *; 
and from each of the dominations alluded to, he retired, finding in es- 
trangement his only self-assertion. Whenever he ought not to be abroad 
in the world, he was at home, at his' own hreside. From the beginnings 
of his youthful career to the hour of his dfeatb, there is indeed an almost 
unrivalled oneness in the great patriot’s character. Yes— perhaps the 
very Iceystone of the arch of his fame is — consistency; that consistency 
meaning harmony with the good and the generous, as wll as M'lth the *■ 
expanded and the aspiring. ^ 

A kind of niche had been lemainihg vi^nt in my mind, for want of a 
personal impression of Lafayette to fill it up, as it w'erc, like a statue. 
We auej^it w as immediately occupied, and in the manner that I had 
ever Wisned it to be. Had it been my tbrtiine to have encountered him 
iil'^4j||e;prime of his life, and in the (irst blossoming of his chivalrous 
he could not, as an iiidividiial, have more gratified me. He 
■ ' I was Irish ; and hud even done me the honour of having looked 
dver ^"abmething of much that I have scribbled in connexion with 
itiy Country ; and, in the spirit of politeness and indulgence to me, Ire- 
' land was^ therefore, his chosen theme. Her past history, — that is, as 
much of it as he had himself lived through, — he particularly glanced at. 
He .with w^armth and enthusiasm of the old Volunteers, and made 
my heart throb, and, I suppose, my cheeks flush with pride, when he 
them to be the first national gtiard, worthy of the name, that 
had witnessed. To my infinite sinpiisc, he was as intimately 
«.ji\ca:!^U{|bed with their more important proceedings and concerns as if he 
^ Tj^ aifiongst theni^ or as if they had been his^own counti-ynnen. 
He could faithfully trace then rise, dechne, and extinction, giving rca- 


aopaias he w'ciit along. Ho had been in coiTespondcncc, during the best 
^ys of the Volunteers, with one of their most zealous abe^rs,Sir Edward 
Nc^nlpm ; and towards tlie memory of that gentleman he expressed 
hhneclf in terms of much respect and regard. - The accuracy and 
prpi^tneils of his memory' as regarded persons, places, ^ates, and events, 
wcf^^^to me truly wonderful, pid supplied me w^itli an additional reason 
foir, Concluding that yeaft had not yet encroached, to die slightest ob- 
servable extent, upon his strongly-framed mind. 

‘ CWngihg topics at his own pleasure, for 1 did not presume to start 
one, the good old man next asked questions or made observations with a 
view of giving theindtyidual pleasure. He fluttered my po|(^ goose -quill , he 
coaled with my inferior state of health, Be inquire^.ai^ l«ky children, 
wbtilm hfivd wm at school in another town; he went4,up to^a slcctch 
af mylt^girl, praised its expression to her mother and tome; and^ 
in faeL^ppko and sanled in such a manner thaV /^getting alto^ther 
was hot to love the man. ^ ^ 

^ due may po^ly accuse, me of making a gleal Igsis about this 
.visit^tnav sno*W,1^ me,'and, say, “ He seems so proi^ of it !** I am ^ 
^prouder m it than- df jany event of my life. II was fi^pected, 
an^felse modes^ spart/not felt to be merited ; and, thbrefom^rliaps 
atitt : ^andy despite of my fears of critieismt I will 
notwith^ had serious business to despidsch bt Paris, 

hfe Slav die Visit was a Iona, an untisodlv Iona one. 
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We eeldmn niet afterwards. His residence in the country, snyindispoai- 
tioB, ai:id a Pans w inter, separated us. Bnt-^and 1 boast 1 have m 

my possession an invitation to come and ^ec hun at La 
ux terms too flattering e\cn foi my vai^t). ile wrote to me, too, not 
many da}s before his death The la^t tune I saw luni at the gale 
of Perc la Cl^ise ; he had just come out honi attending the obstcjuies 
of the poor young deputy wlm was killed, a lew months ago^^iu u political 
duel with a geueial oflicer. The people le dialing him in his eainage. 
He looked exhausted and pale I in \ci he aid moic euthasiastic thcet'* 
•mg, that day 1 learned that d Fieiuh iroud could Ciucr, although 
former public scenes had led me to doubt the fac t. As lu passed me, 
our eyA met, and ha saluted nm eoulialU 1 joined — 1 could not help it 
— m the “ Vue le Gentral ^huh rung aiound me , and whetliai it 
^as that, 01 his kind noluc of iiu, \ihu h ])iodueid the effect, I m 
ioi a inomentaiy aud slight share of popul.11 hoiioms from g arawd who 
did not know 4 single thiiie in tin woild about me. 1 he day vius^pjld 
and bleak, and f fear that his long (\)>osuu to the air, barehcadi^ 
while perfoTining Ins dutim to Uu dieiasLcl rkputy in the chuiLliyar^r 
(that magnificent chuielivuid Ind the iuundation of oj^ 

which this morning ho died indeed,! have heard os much. 
events, that was my last ominouh glanec fit Lutasettc 

H M, 

Pan 9, May 1834. ^ 

% ■■ 

A PvnxY OF pifasmie; 

" IBAny Cl painjul Ucho^ncl of a Trip. 

A RARTvcl pU isuie ^ I party of four. 

Too feiy il* one 1< ss, and too manj if iiioic , 

A man 'ind his wile, ind a beau and i bille. 

Sit out on a jouiuc) fi >m — whenu 1 sli tut tell. 

One slUiteli <l upon pipei a pi in of the touJ, 

A iMjep at .ill pi iros of noU to ensuie 

till ^ think how diMiio, when thcVeathei is fine. 

To gin la BrussiK as fu as the Rhino! 

The Rhine is a ri\fi all touiists should see; 

Thai an) c in ini'»s it astonishes rnt * 

No place of repute on the road wo 11 lei slip, 

Hut WO look to thi^jRhiuo as the pride of tlie tnp. 

.The &iohalor born, wheu tro landed m Fraittie, 

'^Wasr judte .oUsl> placed ot the head of flnanoo; 

And ero we set out as a matter Of eoutie, 

He his pocket a very big purso. 

I Bidl^ish mone) : I own that I doat 

On the htvh-bounding name of a hnndred*fraiie note ; 

pnnrie may sound paltiy , but tall tt in/raneep 
And wi/eat jiot a check to oui'fravoIUng pranks.^ 

But when four times four Engliidi pcawdia we ran QOiUit« 

(UPluoh, changed into iraocs, to foui; tldnidfed amemiV 
s To donstanimoplo away we may 
Without the least fear 
JvJy.—voh. ZLt. MO. CI.XUI. 
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We changed it to dollars before we set out ; 

Wo like solid com, and a purse that is stout ; 

So the bachelor beau bought a sort of a sack. 

And lie totter d away witn his load on hib back. 

We travell d by day, and we rested by night ; 

Our purso it was heavy, our hearts they were light; 

We feasted like princes, but, sipping our wine. 

Said wo, “ We 11 dunk Hoc k, when we get to the Rhine?’ 

At Brussch, delighted, we rose with the lark. 

The play -bill wc rcail cic wc walkd m the Park; 

“ 'Tis Robert h Diablo ^ how vciv divine ! 

And to inonow , ot lumrse, wo bct out for the Rhine ! 

Gods ’ what his be. fallen tlu‘ miHVi of finance? . 

How pallid Ins < lieek ! how distiaetecl his glance ! 

Can till bae lielor beau wear that visage of gloom ^ 

S,Uro tis Robeut le* Diable, |ust fresh fioin the tomb! 

“ We; le lost ! we re undone ’ eritd the' man of finance, 

“ Sure ne'vor bad mottal so sad ii inischaiie’e 1 
What (U'mon possess d us •* All I why did we come ? 

Wc ha\ n t got inone> to <.arry us home I 

** No mone> ! ’ e'\daini(tl Mi Dees in despair; 

“ No nionci ! e*rie il Mis Iht , tearing he*r hair , 

** No uioniy 1 said fi nitie Kb/ ibeth Roe ; 

“ No uioiHV, lesooiieled the baeluloi beau. 

'** J ve only got inoiu v to take us h ill wav^” 

Wliut t ii(»nc loi 1 diimci wbat ^ ^one'forthe pla> ^ 
What ! none " said EIi/jIm th HoC, tuining pale, 

** 1 waule.(l to pine base the swiite st lace y^il ! ’ 

No dinnei ’ iioeofleH * no suppeu ’ no lace ! 

And though we weie' e leh oi U'n book d foi a j>forc, 

’Tivas no plate at the pi ly no, wi' started at mne 
By a couch that did not go the rorul to the Rhine. 

Ob ! had you but seen us at l.iHe the ne\t day ! 

How' could we have breakfast with nothing to pay ? 

And the mail oi Anaiiee just awoke fioin a nap. 

With the purso on his head for a travelling cap I 

*Criod poor Mr« Dc^, “ Lot our watches bo sold . * 

** And here,” said his wife, ** is m> chain of pure gold ; ” 
And here are ray car-iings, Eli/abc'th mutter d ; 

** Oh ! gel me some codec, and toast that is buttered.” 

But oh ! in that moment of panic imd grief 
An elderly gentleman gave us mjm ; ^ ^ 

When he hoard of our wants, he unbutton A hUl eoal:» 

. And obligingly lent us a bundred-lrunc note, 

> BfORAI. 

Vo tourisla^ atteml, and my moral discern 
Wherever gv, bear m mind your ?rtur»^ 

And in some limer pocket be sure that you pack 
Ju$t nnoaeyj. Btfitticioatio carry you back ! 

. « t £t. B« 

Jun$ eth, 1834. 
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There arc persoTis, particularly in the class of those virent jH^ur 
manger an lieu Je manger jxmr vine** whose hlood curculates throuirh 
their veinsi in prestissimo or double quick time ; a peculiarity usu^y 
betiayqd in irritability of body or initabiUty of mind;— by rcnderiiig 
them fidgets, or makinq; them inantru\reis, |jml]y Jane RcsIlebS, for 
instance, was a fretful cluld, and even ilu hciuil} of her, girlh(»od was 
^impaired by a sort of unnatural vhacit}, evtienudy pfrplexmg to her 
sober-suited parents, the Duke and Diiclu'ss cd' itioue; who, having 
been born to the laborious task <»f doing nothing, fulfilled their vocation 
with sneli scrupulous exiiCtitude os to lender the space they uecupied 
on the fare of the earth almost commensurate with llie vastnesa of their^ 
social nn])ortance. Thej weic, in fact, vei) Ing us well ^ery 
people and while the slemler LacK Jane fidgeted into 'iBcy UoCblng 
the moderate poition of flesh and blood allotted to hei by nature, her 
Grace slumbered aw'a) her da^s in usclesb obesity in her easy chair or 
easy chariot ; and her nights ensconced amid those huge pillows of donv^, 
iqi-piled by fashionable upliolbtcrcrs to facilitate the drowsincts of^tbc 
gieat. , ♦ 

It was a marvellous thing to the fat Duchess, so soon as Lady Jane 
attained to woman’s cBtatc, to inaik with what until able auimMjLOOL she 
Bup[)oited the hlWurs of the season; her mornings devoted tO re^- 
Lcaisals of the monstroub but busy faicc uf Vanity, her 1^8 

repiescntation. Biithnii^t balls, llanelagh, the PanthCon, tr!e Rldotto, 
Mar}lchone Gardens,^ galas, opei as, plays and hreakfabts, — notliitig ceme 
amiss. The hoop’s bewitching round could not circumscribe 
activity of her movements; the high-hetled satin shoe placed no 
diment to her mcasuicb. She was heic, there, and everywhere :-jrJ»or 
feathers in au incessant state of vibiation, liei fan always lu movement* 
her ruflles ever waving, — lips, eves, even to hei rosy iinger-tip^a per- 
petual motion J As she bcudded along the Mall of a hot simimer’a 
aficrnoon, while the panting Duchess and her attendant lacqueys toiled 
after her in vain, the coinse of the loveljtjLady Jane and her humble 
servants was as distincth jirrcejUihle thrragh the crowd, os the *‘bluc 
lu^hlng of the arrowy Rhone” thioiigh the tranquil lake cleaved by its 
impetuous waters. ^ 

But if such were her Lad) ship’s vivacity during tlie fii^t year ojETM&r 
ap])earance in the gay circle# of St. James’s, to what did it not amount 
when, at the cfbioinenceiiienlWif her second season, the young Marquis 
of Auiesbnty returned in his rcd-hecled shoes from the grand toqr ! 
The Marquis — sprung from a race of statesmen, -and piedesUned to 
add another well^powoeretl ]>ortrait to the gallery at Amesbury House, 
witli Garter on fcm^and Bath on breast, and tributary (ioldcn Flexes, 
and St. Annes* and St. Stanislauses without end, in token of his miiiis- 
terial alliance witlr foreign powers;— the Marquis, who hod ct^teg 
craving legislation in the wilds of Munster, the deserts of the Hebrides; 
— the Majrqtds, who had houses and establishments to legislate in half 
the counties of the kingdom! Poor Lady Jane's veins frothed as if 
under the aetipn of a chocolate-milli while she pondered upon the 
glorious toils likely to fall to the share of his ^iture marchioness ; and 
irom the hour of her first acquaintance with fi^e head and fount of so 

z 2 ' 
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mucli nnd such arduous occupation, left no manoeuvre unattempted to 
secure her promotion to the vacant post. Such billets as she indited 
to will tlie suffrage of his old-fashioned relations ! — such aprons as she 
flowered for his lady-sisters ! — such courses to the Now Exchange for 
lackered fans for his maiden aunts ! — such ransacking of Mrs. Chenevix's 
shop for baubles for liis guarduui’s watch-chain ! The Duchess’s meagre 
chairmen were ever on the tiot; and even the porter at Drone"' IJouse 
dwindled away in his leathern chair under the anxieties now added 
to his calling! Lord A., meanwhile, inaccessible to all this mercurial 
activity, was pursuing, iinnhsciTcd, lus sober courtship of a gentle* 
cousia to whom he had been betrothrf from his Iniyhood ; a^id lo ! 
u|K)n the suininci biitliday which annually sounded a tocsin of 
retreat into the eouiitiy loi the belles and beaux of the court of 
George III., Lady Jane had the satisfaction of witnessing the prcscii- 
tatlotl of the Mar((ui» and Marchioness of Amesbury “on their mar- 
riage/* and of jirotcstniff that the hnde w^as a poor, dull, tame, hum- 
drum creature,-- a piece of still life, emulating one of the stone grey- 
hounds, couchaiit, that adorned the entrance-gates of Ameslmrj' House ! 
Nevertheless the disap]K)intrnent was a severe one. Most ]>oople had 
prognosticated that her Ladyship’s inananivses would prove successful, 
and even the sleepy Duchess opened wide her eyes with ania74emeftt 
on learning that the unheurrl-of exertions of her daughter weic labour 
lost; >yhilc Lady Jane, unable to re\cngc her mortifiOjt^ou on others, 
rcBolvet^^ as many an iiate dame has done before nttd Sihce, to revenge 
it on herself. She quitted London for H^oiie Castle, swearing to 
marry the first man w'ho honoiiied her with tile tender of Ins hand 
Now the lordly halls of Drone Castle were situated in the waten waste 
uf file county of Lincoln; in the midst of a domain wdiere, during ihe 
midsamnier heats, the castle stood half hidden in the fertile iiastures 
that*' resembled copious batbs of verdure rather tlian mere vegetable 
gtowtb; ^and where, during die dank autumn, the whde fcn-ditclics 
npcncditlieir gaping mouths, for the emission of ague and the drainings 
of the spongy Boil. The aborigines of tlic domain of Dronington were 
said to be as spockle-hreastcd as frogs; and the placid and the 
peoplo were alike weaiy, fijit, and stale, though not alike un])rofitahlc. 
The very clouds seeing to sail lazily over" the land ; — the solemn 
rooks swung heavily through the air, like so many young members 
plodding through their maiden speeches even the leaves on the trees 
Inid a tat pulpy textui'c, and the fiowers ai> overblown, apoplectic hue. 
There could not, in short, be a duller ||pb than, tlue whereabouts of 
Drone Castle, unless it were that of Cuniber ftall, a place" about 
two miles deeper ensconced in fenlioiKl, the place destined to send 
forth that luckless suitor threatened by Lady danC with immediate 
acceptan<se. - ^ ^ , 

&;as^tis Cumbet.its opulent inheritor, was a heavy-ehouldered, 
welLdoing, well- thinking young gentleman of five-and-twenty, from 
whom neither Hi^by nor Ilford had shaken off the rusticity of Liii- 
cblnshirc squirdiood ; and Vho, finding hiiftBelf suddenly bcrejftofrthc ma- 
tronly cosseting of the witi^^ed mother by whom he Wd W&i reared to 
man’s estate and iht estate of Cumber Hall, a few monthii previous to 
the annual return of the family to the Fens, with the woild before 
hint where to choose his Ircst, but without a guardian in cap and 
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petticoat for his guide, unhappily for himself took refuge from his self- 
raistrust at the feet of Lady Jane RcstleJBs, and was almost terrified 
by the hastiness of her assumption of office. Her Ladyahip^s “ I will !” 
was instantaneous as an electric shock ; and such was the rajiidity 
w ith which she proceeded to urge on the hymeneal ])reliuiinarica, to 
issue orders for wedding clothes, instructions for the s Office, 

and lists for favours and wedding cake, that the poor souire began to 
ponder secretly upon the eligibility of propping up the dilapidated 
•walls and crazy chimneys pf Cumber Hall; le&t, peradventure, the 
activity of its new mistress id tojiplc down some part or parcel 
of the old mansion-house during her honeymoon into the weedy moat 
below. 

The precaution would hn\e been premature ! Already Lady Jane 
projected the total demolition of the place ; and her only couisolatikHi in 
exchanging the bridal ])ost-cliaise of a marquis for that of a sqfuire of 
tlie county of fat beeves and fat beer, was tlie consciousness that Lord 
Amesbury boasted nothing in his pt»ssi'ssion so susceptible of refurmation 
and improvement as the old castellateii manor of the Cumbers, with 
the house-leek tufting its paiapets, and the “ chimney-l^iuntiflg, mart- 
lets” colonizing its crazy abutments. Lady Jane beheld, as the 
liriglitest prospect in her marriage, a liouse to be thrown down,— gar*- 
<l(*ns to be throjvn up, — habits and customs to be thrown astde«-^ncw 
conservatories, ^"^pineries, dairies, ice-houses, and ovens, to be. erected 
on every side, and in ev^ form which the London Gazette^* last list 
of new patents might siig.^cst to her preference ; an avenue to be rooted 
up, and full-grown single trees to be tiansplanted here and' there, 
according to the triumphant recipe of Sir Walter Scott and ftieCal^o- 
man Agi'icultural Society. 

But among all these projected constructions, there was still (me on 
whicli lier Ladyship had neglected to calculate, — a tomb-stone finr her 
husband ! Twelve months had not passed over tlie heads of wie Squire 
an<l Lady Jane Cumber, the new mansion had risen but to its first 
story, and the new plantations were just attached by wisps of straw to 
the broom-sticks destined to ‘‘ teach their;young ideas how to shoot,” 
when poor Erasmus, dunce as he was, liecatne penetrated by .the fatal 
tnith, that the family vault of all the Cumbers would afford him a more 
tranquil retreat tlian that feudal stronghold on the Castle-liill at Lin-, 
coin by the vulgar yclept the county gaol ; and almost with greater 
promptitude than the Lady^^^c had snapped at his proposals, the grim 
monarch did come, when HSismus did call for him. 'flie squire of 
Cumber Hall pined away, or was fretted into utarophy ; and so rapidly, 
that his anxious wife scarcely found time to.irrigftte the conjugal day, 
about to return to tlie dust, with more than three dozen varieties of 
quack medicines, before he breathed Ids last; Nothing remained but io 
bury him in a patent coffin, and erect a group of weeping Virtues fai 
patent artificial stone to his memory ; and then to devote her active 
cares to^,the education of theivinfsnt heir of the new hall ; who, at 
weeks of ape;, had already been inured to ^different systems of diet 
and doctorinj; ! Poor babe ! — better had his cradle, become his burial- 
bed at once, and spared him the hwrd labcS|6rrtl«^ naote than pauper 
industry— of which he was about to as once tha object and the 

patient. , . ' 
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The maltressp fmrM was ttoiv the happiest woman in the world. 
Tittle as she had suffered the departed squire to interfere in her mea- 
sures, she fancied herself, for the first time, independent ; and while 
deploring to her countr}' neighbours her hard fate, in having an only 
child to manage, workmen to control, bailiffs to bully, lawyers to out- 
f'hicanc, she rose every morning merrily with the lark, to preside over 
her bricklayers and masons, and watched all night vigilantly wdth the 
owl to audit her accounts deliglUed to find that the affairs of the ^ 
deceased siplire were somewhat embarra^ed, and that the mortgages 
necessitated^ by her genius for inqiroveflllent threatened to iuvoive the 
family m half a dozen law -suits ; — nay ! scarcely envying the MarcliionesB 
of Amesbury hcisclf, when, on the loofing-in of the new house, it was 
discovered that the timber was full of dry rot, and that her wits might 
set themselves to woik to cure or arrest the mischief. 

Meanwhile the boy grew and gicw ; jicrhaps because it was the only 
thing Ips managing mother (bd not insist upon his doing. At thrt*e }ears 
old he had a leai ned ])receptor ; at five, a fencing master. Lady Jane pro- 
tested, that as ])ublic schools are fa\ourable only to classical acquirements, 
he must be made a juoficient in every modem language previous to 
being aent^to Eton ; -and to London, every spring, was young Erasmus 
dragged^' to be torrrKnted by dcntis«lb and dancing-masters, and taught 
to draw in Clrayans and play the fiddle, to rule as onlyi^iding-iuasters 
‘ ride; and talk only as only sons are permitted.^ to talk. The old Duke 
lind Dlfchess were astonished to observe whit a slender second liad 
budded from their fubsy family -stock, when the popr lad, slight and 
pensile a« a iisliing-rod, was daily exhibited at Lady Jane Cumber’s 
dinner-table as an admirable Criebtou of the rising generation. 

Meanwhile, the Lady-mother had somewhat diminished the family 
rental bj her mania for improvements, — b\ setting up a rope-walk, to be 
made ncttle-stalka ; a china manufactorj^ based upon brick- 

carth ; an oil-mill for sun-flower seeds ; and a foundry of tobacco- 
jfiipes on a stratum of blue clay : she judged it at least indiapcnsable to 
cram into the knawledge-boX of her son a succedanenm for the paltry 
pelf 'she had extracted from tlic strong box of bis inheritance. 

The dav for public schooling amved ; and the pale urchin already 
hailed with delight the prospect of Brocas meadows, and Serly Hall, 
cintb'the Ohrisfopher, and all its clatets. But when the time came for 
^ separating from his mother, a totally view of things was sud- 
denly unfolded to his ken. |pr ^ ^ ■ 

‘‘ Ras \ my dear boy ! ” she cried, as Im deliver into^Jhis bauds a 
>runk-key and a christtnas-box of no meiui cpnsis^ncy, remember 
next to the studies which are to fit you for plafliamcnt, your chief 
o^ect at Eton must be the extension of your family connexions. Al- 
though k) closely allied to the aristocracy,' I have mb rank to 

be(}ueath you. 'To be a k]uire, therefore, a Li|dipolnsbife is^uire, is the 
utmost degree to which through life ym 0m, Wtend; imleis hy the 
dxereise of \our own faculties you form s£kh alliances and jHbndships 
as may tetuf to your ^vancemkit. I have bac^carefol you in 

the same bouse with young ^ncslev^'^vond* BlteWsikm, whose 
^oi^athvrs are both in the Cabinet, Mmd to whom I beg ydu'wffl devote your 
utmost attention. Axmesley', I am told, is but a few degrees removed 
au idiot> jmd t l^^warren is a martyr to scrofulous disorders. 
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But you will sleep in their room, and will naturally make every sacrifice 
to conciliate their friendship.” 

Poor Erasmus was astounded ; and every letter received from home 
added to his dismay, by adding to the list of tufts he was doomed to 
toady some Honourable John, or Sir Frederick Somebody, whom his 
mother had just discovered among the intended patrons of his future 
preferments. Not a crony was he allowed to select, not a clium was 
^ he ]Hirmitted to make his own, except undci haiictiou of the Court Ca- 
lendar ; and whereas the Isis jand the Clu-^sic*^ Imppcned lobe in fashion, 
he found himself also requirdKo i|unlif\ for n ])ii/(' IHiem, and taunted 
into the ambition of becoming a second Caniiim;. The “ Talents'' wore 
just then in, and blue and buff your only wear. It necessarily ensued, 
that the only son of Lady Jane Cumber must be u Whig, and the 
favourite of Whigs. lie could not pledge liimselt too deeply lOU this 
head to the little mcaly-faceil heieditaiv legislatois with whom he was 
iiOTc studying Herodotus, atul with whom, someday oi other, there was 
a probability of his studying the long odds. 

Nor did Oxford bring relief to his cines and embarrassments. Lady 
Jane insisted upon lua being the tost man of hih yoai ss wcB as tlic 
first spoitsman of his college, at once the best -dressfd and the best- 
placed under-graduate of Ch. Ch. The consequence was, that he 
became the butt of the bucks us a sap, and the butt of the saps as a 
buck ; and only tritimphe^l in liis double \oeaiion at the saciificc of all 
Ills comforts and half liis^Uonstitution. Up early with the hounds,— up 
late with his folios, — or up late with Chateau Margaux and Frince’s 
]mnch, and early again for chapel. Such was the altcmatioti of poor 
Erasmus 8 days and nights, lie came off at last second wrangler, but 
with u complexion worthy to stand comparison with tlic ripest Seville 
orange in St Botolpirs-lane. 

“ To Cheltenham with him !” cried Lady Jane, scared by t^ aspect of 
his yellow visage, at the very moment when she had three heiresses — a 
blind, a halt, and a deaf — waiting his selection ; and, but that the Cemti- 
nent was fortunately closed by the Bonuparteaii ware, it is proliable that 
the academic squireling would have been pfcomenadul over half Europe, 
from Spa to Vichy, from Vichy to Barrages, irom Barr^g(*s to Lucca, from 
Lucca to Mehadia, for tlic regeneration of bih beauty. Meanwhile Lady 
Jane presided, during his absence, over the bonfires and roasted ot' des- 
tined to commemorate at Cumber Hall ; pledging hcrielf 

and him, over head and as to the liberality of his political prin* 
ciples, and. canvassing slyly and sub ros& for his return at the next 
county election. And thus, having laid her night-lines and act her eclr 
baskets entirely to her Wisfaction, she whirled back again to London, to 
make love, par prncuraitony to the lame heiress, who, although no 
chicken, was i^l tess of a lame duck — having bonds and exchequer hills^ 
and scrip and omnium^ at her disposal, enough to Une all the fen-ditches on 
the estate of Cumber HalL . Willing, however, to prepare an agrei^^ 
Burprise for, her s6n, she snd nothing of her vicarious courtship in tter 
letters to Cheltenhamqgand her own letters from Cheltenham, probably 
from a /amflar design, wid nothing of a certain daughter of romance, a 
blue-eyed Miss Melusina Grubbs, reridtng icr a ritral retreat, with a^een 
verandah and a parterre of marigolds, fronting the M<mtpeli^ Para^ ; to 
whom the invalid scj[uireliDg was devoting, and in thus C9$e not by proxy, 
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his tCTiclerest attentions. At length an epistle somewhat longer than the 
rest implored from the panic-stnick Lady Jane her benediction upon an 
alliance for which the marriage settlements were already in progress ; ati 
appeal to which her I adyship leplkdby enclosing Miss Muggins’s formal 
acceptance of the proposals shv had picviously tendered in the name of 
Erasmus. The poor young man was distracted On oijjp side, Melusina 
threatened a proseciitioi) tor breach of promise ; on the other, and more 
frightful htdl, stood perforniiuice of pioinise and his unseemly bride! 

But he laid little leisure for dcsjiondency ! Parliament was dissolved, » 
and it was now his cue to liiisfen clown Hall, and profit by 

wrhatever popularity niiirlit attach to the niemfl^^of the bonfires and the 
roasted OK. Hut alas! as the Cuinb(r colours were seen traixTsing the 
Episcopal town, over A\liose (Inmnevs Satan grins triumphant, they were 
saluted by an ovchestia nl man ow -bones and cleavers, instead of the 
anticipated nierr) ])eal. TIjc tiagical ciitty of the Clultcnhani heroine 
and* her wrongs had already leuclied the hustings ; 4ind it W'as insinuated, 
on more than one ])lacard, that the b(|Uireling bad unhandsomely shirked 
a hostile rnietingwith Mclusina’s indignant brother. Ensign Phelim 
(brubbs,»of tlie I’lpperai) Militia; whose cartel, by the way, had been 
dexterously intercejited and consigned to tlie ilaines by the ollicioiisiicss 
of Lady Jane. 

But it was not, alas I of adverse ])lacards the candidate had a right to 
complain*— it uas of tlic hateful addresses issued in his own name and 
during his absence by ids meddling iiiotiici. JThc dissolution of Parlia- 
ment hud originated ni a change of niimsH^, and what so sure to 
fallow a change of nninslry as a change of politics on the pint of the 
woman who w'os resolved that her son should acliie\e distinction and a 
pw-rage, at any cost of principle— at any loss of honour ? Lady Jane, ac- 
cordingly — who, in her Min'cpUtiouB canvass, had desired it to be distinctly 
understood that Ml*. Cumber, of Cumber Hall, w'bs about to stand on 
the Droniiigton, or Whig interest — now' took no shame to herself in 
setting forth in black and white, and m capitals as large gs the town 
printer could emblaion his defalcation, that Mr. Cumber, *of Cumber 
Hall, was standing upon the Cumber or Toi-y interest, with divers tiou- 
rishes in honour of the Heaven-born niiiiiister, and the glorious and im- 
iiiorial meinoiy of 'VVilliam of Orange ! Yes ! Mr. Cumber, of Cumber 
Hall, who bad sacrificed a lobe of bis lungs at Eton in officiating aa fag 
to >^oung Anneslcy and Lord Fitzwarrcnjr-'Mr. >@umbet, oL ^timber 
Hall, who had lieon goaded on to proclfl^[^is liberalism .wit^ shiw'm 
and trumps at all the spouting club^pEd Wbk, meetings rf the 
indknant University of Oxford! ^ 

TlieTory member, therefore, finding rote afterdate filched from him by 
these underhand proceedings, upbraided, in no measured terms, the jurr- 
plexed Erasmus with ter^versation ; leaving him hut one redress. 

Mr. Cumber could not,of course, accuse himself as bmngunaer Sl^petticoat 
government of his maVres^e fmme of a mother his, own 'defence he 
i'Uukl only pen a cfaallepge, send it, fight,, jsnd jidl. , pen it — 

‘*^scnt it — fought; — apd fell — ^losing first deetion andtnext his life ; 
a victim, at two<»and^twenty% to maternal dominion. ^ t • 

fn process of time, Ihike and Duchess of Drone %eretOnscd out 
qf their aepten^ill di^ains. by Lady Jane Restless, arrayed in her 
hie bombasiiv and "ibrdad hcius^ to learn the prmatore decease of 
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Erasmuft I L And unfeigned waa their ^ief ; for knowing that the eatato 
of the Cumbers must pass iiuiuediately into the hands of the heir-at-law, 
they felt horror-struck at the certainty that their old age was about to he’am- 
bittered by the .busy lilial piety of their only daughter ; that, no ipjiifer 
able to resist her domestic tyranny, they were now' to be physicked And 
dieted, — dragge^hitherfor their health, and thither for theit recreation; 
made to read bo*s w Jiich they did not like, and compelled (u adopt hours 
and habits abhorrent to their dozy natures. . " 

I Under these apprehensions, a bright thought — the first of his long life — 

^ iowned lu the mind ol^Duke. Into the apartments, now arro- 

gated \o herself by La^^Jan^^'^at Dronington Castle, he Sismd to be 
transported the works of Miss Martineau, Mrs. Marcet, Dr. McCulloch, 
Say, Mill, and their kind ; with a portfolio of ])Iaii8 for a new village on 
tlie system of the Rationals, to be erectetl at the farthest extremity of Ms 
estate in the Fens ; and l^ad\ Jane gobbled up the baits as eagerly as 
could be wished. From that inoinont she ensconred herself up to tl^ears 
in political and rural ocononu , an<l onr ftnmnr \s just^row as 

busy as she could wish in icjnessnig the increase of population, and 
encoiinigiiig tlie progicss of agriculture, at a rising selllemi^ among 
tJie fcn-ffics, known by tlie name of licstlessliavcn, and emulating tlie 
parallelogram of New' llarniony. ^ ^ 


DIALOGUES OF THE LIVING. — NO. 111. 


Dialogue L Mr. Emirt^ M.P.for Liverpool^ and Str Martin Artker Shee, 
A7,. PM. A. 

2, Str Charles Wetherdl and Mr, Baines^ M*P^ 


Mr. EwAgT, M.l*. roR Liverrooi., and Sir Martin Archer Shes, 

Kt., P.R.A. 

Str Martin Archer Shar. I am sorry, Mf. Ewart, to perceive that you 
have felt it necessary to make an attack upon the Hoyal Academy, of which 
I am at this time President. 1 tliink you were harsh in your censures, in 
consequence of being incorrect in your data, I assure you we do nqt de- 
serve idV^hat you thought prpper to say about us. , 

Mr. Ewart, Why, lo the truth. Sir Martin, it is not to be ex- 

pected that 1 shoim ^ota^Rch upon the subject. 1 act upon principle ; 
and, ever I have had a 'seat in the House of Gommoiis. have opposeil 
monopoli^ Of cdl forh|^and endeavour^ to open and annihilate all corpo- 
rations. ‘ \ ^ 

Sir M. Your lifiprfdity deserves great prajiao ; hut 1 gpprehend that, like 
a great of your school, you^are not altogether so impartial 

as p^ple might'^exp^. You oppose cormratiohs, and are, if 1 mistake 
not, a memh^.qif the council of the I.Dhaon ITnivcrsity,^--^ society which 
is most anxiOusrystrmng'h^ incorporate * - % 

Mr. B: I%reat th^ ^ the'way of business. Toil linow I come from' a 
trading stoek^nd jbitll stobk trading suits me ;r^beiiidOsi it has an effect 
with my consmu^ts. V ^ ; 

Sir M. But surely such eonsideratirms as these 
justiiication for attacking a body of men who ijSih w 
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conscientiously, and who, I will venture to say, deserve well of their 
country. 

Mr E, You mean the Royal Academicians. Why, to tell you the truth, 
from what I have heard through a very clever man, and from circum- 
sfances which have come to my knowledge from other sources, I cannot 
agree with you m that opinion. I conceive that a sc^ol of painting, 
dependent as yours is upon the Crowm, dignified, too,%ith the title of 
Royal, ought to do more for the encouragement of native talent than you 
seem 1o me to do. 

Sir M, Dependent upon the Crown ! What on 'earth do you mean ? 
The Royal Academy —justly called Royal, as fom|^d by King George the 
Third, who, although somewhat bigoted in niatu^.of religion, was one of 
the most munificent patrons of art that ever sat upon the British throne— 
Is no more indebted to the Crown for support than you would be to any 
client who might give you a brief —supposing that likely ! All that the 
Academy owes to the country is the suite of apartments m Somerset House. 

ifcfr. E. The most inconvenient for the purpose in London : to be sure, 
they would look a little more decent if they were cleaned and kept clean. 
Dust and rust I behove are essential to objects of 7;*/*^/, but why a modern 
exhibition should be so filthily dirty in its approaches, it is impossible to 
say, except, I suppose, as our Liverpool proverb goe-s, “ The sho(‘raaker’s 
wife js always ill shod aplace abounding with painters never gets painted. 

Sir M. I admit the dirt, but that is no fault of ours ; and I admit the 
advantages of the rooms, such as they are. 

Mr, E, And nothing more ? 

Sir M. Ye.s : a sum of five thousand pounds, ^.lawariled by King George 
the Third out of his privy purse; — the only assrsti^ce it has received since 
its establishment in 1768. 

Mr, E. Well, but you self-eleOted gentlemen jiick up a pretty penny ! 
SirM. And how disbursed? In the maintenance of the schools, in the 

salaries of , Profe.ssors, Visitors, Keeper, Secretary, Librarian 

Mr, E, But how does this aid the art of painting? 

Sir M, To begin with ; besides the delivery of lectures, besides the en- 
couragement of prises, besides the opportunities of the Moiiel and Life 
Academy, we mauitain a studgnt on the Continent. — w'e .sup^xirt all the 
requisite servants,— an4 pay all incidental expenses ; and all this is done, 
Mr. Bwart, out of the works of the artists themselves which are exhibited 
annually. ‘ 

ilfr. E, That is all mighty well: but it is not by the worke of Academicians 
alono*lhat the exhibition is produced or maintained. ,,, 

^tr M. True : but un|||Hi a feeling of anxi^^esire that all artists should 
have fair ^portunities m exlubiting their had induced the Royal 

Academicians to limit themselves to eight pi^mres they might have covered 
the walls of the rooms on each exhibition, and excluded aB who wei^ not 
belonging to their pwn body. 

Mr, E, I'll touch upon that subject. Sir Martin, in a moment. All t 
mean to say at present is, that you get hundreds of artismto^^^tribute 
to }'uur exhibition who deme no earthly benefit from the reeeipm. ' 

Sir M, All artists are beneftled by the receipts. Sir. In the firstq^ace, 
the Koval Acadegiy has, but of the tVinds sav«4 by. its own exertions, ex- 
])etided above in advancing art, — in instructing students, in 

purchasing books,, and M supporting decayed artists, Bjeir Widows and 
children. : ^ J , 

^Mr. E, Ay,' the wi^ws and children of Royal A^emieians. 
fiir M, Notao » is no such exclusion. The charity is neither con- 
Rbybl Acadignfeians nor to their relations or connexions. AU 
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arfiitU arc relieved as fkr as our funds permit ; and perhaps your opinion 
of the Academy may be somewhat chansced, when I assiiie you that be- 
tween 30,000/. and 40,000/. have been expended in chanty alone, and to 
those wlio are not m any way connected with the institution. 

Mr. K Well, charity, to be sure, covers a nmltitude of sms ; but Will 
I object to the hole-and-cornoi system— I object to the mode and manner 
of >0111 elections^ The wh(de d.lFair is a job. Sir Martin ; and I hate a job. 

Sir M. I honestly confess I see no job in the aA'air. The Aca<loniy is 
ffoveiued by a Piesident, ohobcn annually out ol its own body by his 

other Academicians, fottyiu niimbci suielv they .arc the best jit^es 
ot hisjHtness tor office. President is assisted b> a Coiuicd of eijo^ht 
nienilu^rs, tour of whoih gotNOUt annually, and tour others, tn rotoHm^ 
acooidiiiff to the date of their election as Academicians, succeed them ; so 
joii see the administration is constantly movnnj. 

Mr Somethini? like the piesent Administration of the country*^ 
always movin:^, but nevci cfoes. 

Sir Af I see no great resemblance between tliom. I confess— at loaht, in 
one point there is a striking dissimilarity; toi m the government of the 
Academy, the s\steni pm sued comidetely puts an end to jobbing, of which 
you and \our friends so unce.isingl) complain as reganU the other. 

Afr. m. You elect youi selves. * 

Si/ Af The whole hod> elect, when thcie is a vacancy, not the Coiincil. 
The Council has no exclusive ])owt i m electing, or oven recommending, 
members to till any vacancies that may occur m the Academy; such elec- 
tion being vested in tli^i whole body, and by ballot. 

M/ E. Balloting affor()S| the most favourable opportunities for chicanery 
and tavouiitism. 

Sn M Indeed! I thought 1 had heard that you were a stauiith advocate 
for the ballot, and, indeed, pledged upon that point. 

Mr. E Why, so I am, as tar as Parliamentary elections go; but lliat is 
quite a diffeient tiling 1 have no time to argue that question f but the 
matteis aie totally distinct. 

Sir M. Well, then, w'c will drop the subject ; and perhaps you wiU permit 
me to observe that the ballot^being the mode adopted, it becomes assuredly 
the interest of the Academy to attach to its body and its interests the most 
talented artists. It has, as 1 have alieady said, no extraneous means of 
supjiort, except its cxhdntion; and therefoic'it is ol the highest import- 
ance to secure the most appioved or most piomibing men as its supporters, 

Mr. E. And do you fairly and conscientiously act upon this principle? 

Sir AT, In my oonficiencc, yes ; and when you have examtned the Itst of 
our members, 1 thinlt you wj^admit that, as a b^< we may bpastof some 
of the highest names in arlimwill not say m British art, but|i European 
art In me, it would be irifioious to partieularue ; Init I havi no hesita- 
tion in sajring that no existing bchooi of piiating in tlie world can produce 
greater nama^, in their respective walks, than that of England. 

Mr. E, Why, I confess, as far as that goes, 1 do not know ^ough of the 
art to mst^tutf a comparison ; nor do 1, at the present moment, recollect 
ever to Mte heard of any foreign artist, except J/gvid and Canova. 

Sir M. Besides, look at the page of history. In the annals of our 
country stand recorded the names of Reynolds, Lawrence, Wilson^ Qaina- 
borough, Plaxman, amt, indeed, many otlicrs, whose works have secufia} 
for them immortality. So much for the great dead. Qf the great Uvmg, 
1 must leave yOu to judge. 

Mr E. I am no judge of the art, 1 repeat. 1 go eithelio^ as a corpo- 
ration ; 1 strike at the monopoly. I say that you hilwe HO eimt ^ set u)i 
all tmpenum in imperio, and declare that no man ghell be ah 
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Rxcupt by your will and pleasure. 1 contend that the affair is a nat inmtl 
affair, and that the appointment should nut rest in the memliers of the 
same profession. 

Sir M. It does not, Mr. Ewart. The King himself must coniim the 
election of an Academician. 

Mr, E, Very true ; but then the Academician must be chosen out of the 
Associates, who are elected by the Academicians; so that the ultimate 
election of an Academician rests with the bo&y itself, because, until qualified 
by your admission of him as an Associate, ]ie is not eligible for the higher 
degree. * » i 

Sir How arc all degrees confeiited? In jl^wniversities, w^hat, power 
grants honours and distinctions ?— the poweif|^if^0 University itself. 

Mr, E, Yes. I am rather doubtful as to the policy of the University 
systc^ ; so that you do not gam much by <)uOting those. However, the 
enact is diflerent. Atrthc University, men of all professions and of no pro- 
icssion are united in one common cause of study, disconnected with present 
proftt ana.aciltual advantage * here you are all of one trade ; and it is quite 
clear that it is your irilerost to keep down sucli men as you fancy likely to 
interfere with j ou; and, by prevent iiig their ace<*ssion to the advantages 
of Academicians, maintain youi own supei unity oxer them. 

kir M, In the tiist place, Mr. Ewart, all evhibitors are eligible for the 
rank Associate, provided their names be put down within a prescribed 
period during the exhibition. 

Mr* E. Yes; but what then? You ballot for those candidates; you 
yourselves, ivho, aware of the advantages ol you^wn situations, select 
such men as* are least Jiikely to interfere with Jhe loftves and lishes. 

Sur M, Have you so mean an opinion of artiste, and men of enlightened 
minds and liberal feelings, as to suppose that we make these elections 
purely matters of calculation ? 

Mr, E* I know that all these things go by favouritism ; mnd the profits 
which yon Acudemician.s draw from the exhibition of the works of men 
whom you refuse to admit into your society, are too templing to be looked 
at wiUi indiiference. 

Sir M, Now, Mr. Ewai*t, except the honorary distinction, of what do 
you imagine the great advantages derivilble" by a Royal Academician to 
consist ? 

Mr, E, Oh I there are Ij$ctureships, and Professorships, and Auditor- 
ships, and Visitorships, and-— 

Sir M, There are, indeed ; but perhaps your impression may be some- 
what^altered, when I t^yQU*what the remuneration, of a Visitor is, for 
attendance in the schipii. He gets, for 

employmel^ which, with going and reiurnll^ more than three 

hours of his time*— one gtftWa ,* and the Visile to the Painting School, who 
gives up the most valuable portion of an artist's day to the instruclj^n of 
the students at Somerset Hovise for two guineas. Are these jobs ? ^ 

Mr, E. 1 don't see why the payments should be derived from t]i|e labours 
of artists Wio have no chance of the emolumouts. I would have the Aca- 
demy a national concern^ connected with the National Galleryp and 

-Sir Ilf. Incur a great natiomd expense. If j'ou propose' to have a Na- 
tional Free-School of Dejsign, with salaried Professors, and a pension-fund 
for sick and dec^yi^ artisits, it must course, an undertaking nfn?o; 

and the question ^ whether the of Commons would consent to 

appropriate tlie fimdb fiecessary Ibr'sueh an undertaking. 

Mr, E, I think a Reformed House of Commons WCuld. 

Sir Af. If they should, it would even then remain to be proved whether 
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this fifreat national concern, with all its cumbrous machinery and heavy 
expenses, would do moie for the advancement of ait than has been hitherto 
effected b^ the existinjj institution, m which many jjieat artists have been 
educated, and to which all ai lists, whethei educated in it or not, are wel- 
come ; and which, — pray icmciiiber /Aa^ Mr. Ewail, — since its tlrst 
blishniont, has nevci asked tor, oi obtained oiu shiihni; ot the public money, 
uthei by Paihamentaiy or other ofiieial s^rant. 

Mr. K 1 have an opinion. Sir Maitm One thine: we should certamly 
iret lid ot by the suiccs'^ ot my^toposition, — I mean the system ot favou- 
ntisui which reeuldtcs the hanjpng of tlie lectures loi flic exhibition. 

* Hn M 1 admit that tbj|^^to^lemimns li.ive the choice of ti:ood places 
foi liuyr pictuics; but ttOy^t^ic them with the sitists who me not Aca- 
dtinii lans. And ns for tlie coi|^)laitit whic h I see was ninde, about puttinjp: 
u]i the pifituies according to then shape and size, lejj.mlless ol their merit, 
so liiat splendid woiks ol art aie mounted up to the ciohmr, T only b^iflr to 
leler ^ou to the top low m thi ]>ustul*yeai, and ask>Ou whether vou think 
the “ sph ndid works ot ait m that spheie aie much injuied by tlittr oxaU, 
lation 

Mi F No; I must su, that I think lluie aie many daubv nailed 
against the walls wluch ou^ht to iiavi liid place uowheie. 

M And, \ct. il jou could but know the unmboi Of pictures sent, and 
examine then quality and ehaiacter, >ou would be luOio surprised at the 
atieicities ot those which an lejecUd th in yem appear to be at thd t^dniis- 
Sion ol those which you have seen adniiitcd 

Mi. K Then I contend leu the inipropnefy of the license which you take 
of ** ]mmtmg up ’ your^ctuxe s after they aic hung ; the effect of which is 
to ])aint down then nciti:ljboiim. 

Sir M. Some little piiviU^^es we claim, I t»iant. 

Mr K 111 one instaiic e, I bf lieve, a lew years since, this license extended 
itseli loehani^nia the eoloiii oi the Ijwcka round of a poitiait (which hip- 
])eneei to be a ci|piihon euitain) into a irieem one, because cjimson iiiteMleiod 
witli 111 adjoining pict in c by an Ae adcmieuan 

Su M lhat must liavc been beioie I was President 
Mr 1 I believe lu the tact, and othci lacts speak foi thcmsilvch. 
Wliy IS not Maitiu, the king ot English painleis, one ol youi body 
Sir M I appiehcnd be cause ift does not choose to belong to ns 
Ml E ‘Why IS Hay don, lull ol file, gtnia!>„iaste, and vigoui, excluded 
born >oui conclave’ 

Sn M. That question I would with defeience* answer by another. Have 
y on seen his pictuie of the “ Keform lianquel ‘ ^ 

Mr. E. I have ; and think it mute woitliy of the M|||f ect and the noble pur^ 
e baser. I admit, Sje'Martiq^^Mpt although you nflly believe inelecd 

1 am. ignorant of the technni^pBes of the ait,l am a devoted IncMff^to native 
talent that w my gwat object, and the more 1 can advance it anil ex-dt 
its ptofession, tha better pleased I shall lx*, since that, m lollowmg the 
dictates ot 11 ^ own heart, I am fuliilhng into th© dhe anxious 

cUsiies of ^ny enlightened constituents. 

Sit M. 1 bdiove# M r. Ewart, a splendid public hall haa just been finished in 
the opulent town which has the honour ol having yon Ibr tt» re pre$ien||^tive. 

Mi. E. There ban. And it is intended, in older to «how vou the taste of 
the mhabitanti^, to decoiat© and ado^ it with pamttngs of the mostehUr 
sical character. ^ 

Sir M. Has Mr. M<uUtt been conshJlad on this work P 
Mr. E. No. 

Sir M. Has Mr. Hayaon been applied to ? 
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Mr. E. No. 

Sir M. To whom is the execution of thifi enviable task assigned? 

Mi. E. Why ; we have sent to Italy for a very celebrated — ■ ■ 

Sir M. Mr. Ewart, you will excuse me, I have done. We need talk no 
moie on this theme at piesenir No man can more highly appreciate your 
laudable exert ions in support of native talent and Ei^hsh artists than I 
do— no m.in 'ran more clearly perceive the leal motives by which your 
solicitude tor the prosperity oi* British pianl|lBrs is directed, than 1 ; but as 
a most important opportunity for to the world, generally, the 

sincerity ot Ih^t anxiety, ana ttie earneahpess of that solicitude, has been^ 
overlooked by those w'hose opinions and tastef^j?pu profess to represent, ' 
perhaps you willpermil me to say, that to patronage » which 

we never have abused, is graciously coilli|pN^%> u&, we shall hope to 
render oui efforts in th<' causi‘ in which we ate embarked at least a.s effi- 
cient, as those >^hittb comhiue to send to Italy for an artist to paint a 
public hall at liiver^ol. Good moimng. Sir* 

Mr. M. moiniiig, Sir. 4 lExeunt different wayh. 

' Sin Charles Wbthbrell and Mr. Baines, M.P. 

Sir Chdfles WetherelL So, Mr. Raines, jou aio a strenuous supportei ol 
the Cambridge petition for the admission of Dissenters to all the honours 
and advantages of the Universities, 

Mr. 1 am, Sir Charles. 

Sir C. AhT that's extremely lilieral, Mr. Baines. You have gotten into 
Parliament, Sir, in admirable lime. No sooner do you set your foot on the 
floor of the House of Commons than, like ' 

M^ourjf new lightAd,'* 

you break out into a verbal defence of all the oimnoiis you have Itiei^aliy 
ailv ocated for a quai tor of a century. ^ 

Mr. B. I am neither afraid nor ashamed to confess it. ^ 

Sir C, Some people are extremely bold. However, no matter; — evciy 
man to his liking, as that must respectable geiillenian said w^ho kissed his 
cow. But why don't you take a little lime to consider, before you speak 
upon subjects which must be foreign to your compiohension, Mr. Baines? 
You take up the ground of the Canibnd||Bpetitioners 

Mr. JR. I do* I do not siee why Disscntei’s aie to be excluded fiom the 
advixiiluges of the University ; and I go a step raither— I do not see wdiy 
the London University should not have the pimlege of granting degrees 
as well as Oxford and Camhndj[|. 

Sir C. Well, well; let us discuss one thing at a time. Now, about the 
injustice done to Dis^fljbrs by the restriction^ upon degrees ; how is this, 
— w hat haii^made j^otfntKe up the cudgels affair so earnestly ? 

Mr. B. A sense of right. 

Sm C. A sense of Jack-puddingism ! Come, no^t I api as ready and 
wiJlihg to liyjen to you as 1 am to the rhodomontadcs of Grey, or Brougham, 
or any of that set ; but you must not ti*y to foist upon me smaU personal 
fedings for gre^t public patriotism. You have a son,— haven't you? 
Take care, don’t hurry your answer,— remember Sir John Key,— take time. 

1 dorft want any advantage. 

Mr. B. You have no right, Sir Charles, to compare me with Sir John 
Key. What have I done 

SirC. Youm^|iafcb,me. I never^^ought of such a thing,— never,— 
never. All I ask is, you have a son ? 

Mr. B. I have. 

Sir C. He was entered at Oxford ? 
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Mr, B, He was. 

Sir C, Well, now; he, like ypurself, was a Dissenter* 

Mr. B. Admitted, 

Sir G. And yet, at his matriculation, he sjubscribed the Articles upon 
which his present dissent is founded; and having qualified himself by all 
the oaths necessaiy for a degree, he took one. 

Mr. B. Yes, he did. 

Sir C. And so lo^ as all ttewas going on, neither yop, Mr. Baines, ^ 
nor your son complained of tha jus%e,or rather injustice^ of J^e University. 

Mr.B.^o. i ^ \ ^ ^ 

Sir C. What happena^iterwaiidl This son stood for a Fellowship, 
did his 4)ost, and was plujPifl ^ttt eh wdfe iiis eyes and yours opened to this 
flagrant injustice about wfa^pl^ou now rave. If Mr. Buines, junior, had 
siiccecdeii in obtaining the desired honour and profit, I suspect that we nevw ■ 
more should have heard of his dissent. I only just |j|ention this in t^ 
outset, in order to show you that I am aware of the exact nature of yohr 
claims to public spirit as the champion of the Dissenters ; and nawiiic start 
lair. * ^ ^ 




Mr. B. Ah ! have it all your own way. Sir Charles. I cannot'fWfld up 
against you. ^ * 

Sir C. 1 want no pomplimenls ; but 1 am sure, at a period like ihe pre- 
sent, when every alwmrd proposition meets wjth advo^es, aud ilijiaehood 
and Irutli are so confounded that it lequires no little trouble to <dft and 
separate thorn, it is the duly of every man who feels the slightest regard 
for the constitution of his country, to endeavour, as far as in him lies, to 
tear asunder the veil oi^ sophi^ry in which the commonest subjects are 
involved, and exhibit the real Mfte of the case to his fellow<^en. 

Mr. B. Exactly the jirmcipTO 1 have so long advocated in the •* Mer- 
ciuy.’‘ ^ 

Sir C. Pshaw! nonsense I I am talking of the great and sacred insti- 
tutions of the countiy, threatened as they are on every hand, and you throw 
your “ Mercury ” in my teeth ! 

Afr. B. The great and sacred institutions of the country are in no danger, 
unless from the tyrafiifiy and persecution of the party calling itself Con- 
servative. 

Sir C. Don't tfik to me of p^Bution and tyranny ; the vindication of 
the rights of the Umyersities is no paltry conhmtion for monopoly, “ it is * 
the struggle of corporations exclusively Christian for the preservation of 
theii own vitality.” 

Mr. B. 'Hovf will thffir vitality be affectlH by a liberal concision to tbe.^ 
spirit of the age, and the admittance of idl sects n||religion to their*ad- 
vantages ? - ^ 

Sir C. Spirit o.f the age, ! God knows enough hasbe<l|^6ncedcsd 
already^; — a .stand kutisC l>e made somewhere. The admixture of which yoti 
speak — even were th^'ihtentions df the Dissenters with regard to the ifeta- 
hlishment unquestionable — ^would of itself destroy the Universities in wnich 
the expenment of permitting it was tried. No systw of education can be 
complete of which the inculcation of defined principles forms no part, 4h 
an ablcwiit^ says — There can be no religious education without Jpre- 
serving that * fkith’ which is the * bond of perfection,’— therr can 

be no Ibrmatioh of a mq^ral character, unless we assume the existeuke. of a 
moral constitution in human nqture, the truth of eeriam ur. y 

maxims, accordmg to which its^evel^taient should Raided 
No religious character can be ftnxned unlosa we assume df for 

eulcating these doctrines, whether theoretical or la jthc 

season for instruction, ai^ not for speculation. The ^ 
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be built up» and not left to, the impulses of its own unnissisted enei^ies. The 

heart must be (l}soj|dined, a;id4iot abandoned to the ^ tender mercies * of 
instinct and passioiL” ‘ 

Mr. B. And aH ’this you be don^ by fon-cing a boy.of sixteen 

to sijjn Uie thirjyr-nine^tlcleg/wh^i/in al^, probability, be has never read, 
and, if bo have> still^nore probably dbes not undefs|apd ! 

Bif dj Tha|:,€iM]^Opans%feri-r‘i|io ar^^imtent.^’you might aa well say that 
teaching a Gbdd<tjii^Cat!ecliii«u or the'Hlj^^was an absurdity or a work of 
supcrorogatiopt,^ ^|#:fo^ndation of ibif h ; and, as tba child grows, so 

his mind receives i«aprehends^l|hMr»^ instance, his 

]iarents and giiarmiMsTmVe, i4lus ,'«hc signature 

the thirty^niue Artides, as a test the University or 

» 'tpi:homiinistiy, is incalculably 

1 cannot com]>rehend that. 

Sir souJSd, Sir; for, as I took the llWty of obsei'vmg before, 

ne matrieiilatw, tuuiubsenbctl these Arlielesjj 'ivid^ never found out 
the dang^^* difficulty ofsb pledging ^^mself till Wfe Soukf not get what he 
.tried toi •js^ > 

iltfr.''4plhteust beg you. Sir Charles, to confin^’^b^elf to general illus- 
trtttions"fi(^our argument. Putting my sbn out of ^^^jteqnestton, 1 contend 
' ihat ifTOb were allowed without any religious restri Son/ to Ifetiter into our 
Univi&rMtieSiand left to their own reason for the formjrtioWof their religious 
op^ihiot^^ltwduld.bo a wiser and more beneficial coiir#^tb pursue. 

Sfifr C'lnde^i ^^Well, now, suppose we cast om eyes about the world, 
and kec^the effdct$'|ir0duced npon all those chiircl#s m which no general 
declaration 6f IhltK cxiats-^l is anarchy and confiifiion ; and the whole 
Hves of tfielr memb^ are passed in imceaAyr Cotfti^eesres upon points 
of doctrine and discipline. Tho^ veiy fiict the tosjs at our universities 
• age so grievously distressing to the Bissenters, is in liiy jaihidthestningest 
'possible proof of their efiica<y in sustaimng^ie ^liurch against their 
attacks, ^ ^ ^ , 

Mr. i^No ; as Dissenters conscientiously agree to the doctrines 

oontHinra in t^se tests’--^ , . " 

t Sir C.-^— it is clear they a'te unfit for the advantage's to which they aspire. 
’’The writer’ whom I have Just quoted to you, sAys^Vl^y thily, that “ If it a 
be the pfSmaiy duty of a .^Siurch to mnurve an -‘Utn^ of faith’ on all 
those vital and important dpetnn^ wnUPconstitute as^^t were the very 
^essence of Christianity; oonm' definite standard of lai^. must be adopted, 
anil subscription to it must be required from all ttoe. who are bkely in any 
way to influence the doctrines ^an e^UisheJTeligipn*’!. ' 

. Mr. B» That necessity I ilo JR perceive. *. \ . 

Sir C. Nor the ng||^ity*Of an established reli^bn* |»orhaps ? Permit 
me, hoWj^ver, to canfipp--^^ T}ie Church mSnglanit^liii^^ to itself 
no power '^which the S^iptures da*Jibt autHHke dii^f^n^iaisr church to 
jfiake use of; fot the Scripturea <^nforce and 

con||uuently cannot be’ supposed to dtsccmntenani^^W;riiS^ gffici^ mode 
by i^ich this ohj^t^may oeenred.' Can it be preivOch then, that the 
dhureh of England h^ this authority, either by establishing aa 

arfifcles bf fiuth i^'dbfehrjfciies w are not cbntained in the 8kwriptmwi, or 
by oortin^kig in the Scri^tores^Jby^^Ui'e |tddi« 

lions? Has jho^t bphfibnd her confession of faith'tUtibC'Spst'imp^^nt 
doctrinib^ of these Articles sh^l^ dhi^ded aatUueh 

as possible Atiij|ch<^tia language, unless ao fhr os it ^ 

might W meet^the ^ect^ll of Iho^ t^ho liold heretical 

.opimoisJa]^%%ejn^ their distinctions and eqmYocations;\ 
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Mr. B. Go on^ Sir Charles. 

Sir C. I say* Sir, with the writ^of the “ Cambridge PetitiphexaiMinat}/' 
that they are drawn up in view of all those conftroversies tvhich at 'that 

S eriod were agitating the minds Of m^; and though these rontroversieg 
o not at present fill such a space in the public eye, yet tlusindirecl record 
of their existence may serve to impress us with deeper $cose^«0f the 
struggles of the true Churqh, a great their 

recurrence. To men, however* sympathies aratpbwar&t* onough to 
emancipate them from being shined in 4he local, and iheijiemporary, to 
carry them out beyond the SpirlttiC^ tlm][r own existilnce,^^ appreciate the 
merits of intellectual and^Klm elmtlicter. hihcve/ nuiati it may have been 
modifieij by the “ form tMStf&rdl* M any particular state of 
this can only constitute (fllum upon tlieir admiration ; aud m 

this case the Church of finglHirmay well be contented to bear the sneerg ^ 
of thd modern illuminali^ who conceive everything toeign to hpmamty 
which is foreign to tjbeir own limited circle of aiSaw^ho feel a tfittUnill^ 
antipathy against the* luminancs o^ie olden ttihe, who have left them 
“ nothing to discern hfijt the secret mr their own conceited igndilin^'' 

Mr. B. 1 do not adj^t the force of this declamation ; nor can^b^ flight * 
by any rhetoric to lo^or venerate doctrines or institutions 
they are old. ^ || 

Sir C. To be sure apt : that. Sir, is the “ spirit of the age,** andhNMOiP'- 
modate ourselves everything is to be conceded. The Tories, 

the game, and the WhigiS and Radicals will finish it, by giving uptbe littld 
all which theif pjced^essSrs left : but 1 am not going to discuss pain- 
ful details of their mt]^tahen policy ; 1 stick to my one first point*Hl^nd that 
point I am pr<mared,to^stabli|k— that the Universitii^ are Univemties of^ 
the Church of Eaglai^<^and armh tended foy the protection and instruction 
of those only who admit its tenets and conform to its discipline. 

Mr. B. Then if that be Ac case, it is high time a new university should 
be mcorporatedi in whioh all religions should be tolerated, and men of all * 
sects educated. ^ , 

Sir C. Sir, you, have a bettor university than that would be, dbw— ay, 
at this moment— in the mud fields at the topMOf Gower-street ; there, Sir, 
is a fine, magnificent^uilding, which I am told the man who built it i^ays 
has the finest pqf^co in the fi|^re, and in which no religion at all !s 
taught ; there ev€% man may simPnmself. 

Mr, B. Perhaps that is the wisest Scheme, 'after all. 

Sir C. 1 took the lib|r^ of expressing my opinion upon that point Be- 
fore the Privy Council. Aold their Lorasj^s that “ The Privy Council* 
who have to advise^ tb#Crowii upon the ciHcessioni or refusal of a charter ^ 
for a new university, first be infonne<l, upoi^j^reluninary inqifiry, 
what is, dr- what «i% not the religic^s of place.**" 

•• Without kifbrmatien,*'* saidWl^ on tliij subject* How can his 

MiyestV ? But f^m a sincere d^ire of saving your liOrdshtps* tiine» 1 would 
waive eidlmg fbr a sMtoent upon the point of religious education ; l^t I « 
only do so, l^causoeit is an understood thing, that in this jiniversiiy, S it 
is alnmdy termed, not only the doptrine, diipotpliae, and worship of tlie 
Chui^ of Englfuid are not to be confirmed to, emb Umt no form of Cfaria* 
tianity whatever is to ^ there mamtainedf** ^ , 

B. An&tbat is the case ? , * , , ^ 

Sir C. I Si^^iif,'^ausc there havhfig been abma fime 
held in Gower^treet,. aUwhiqh^a (Bri^^ished 
HaU, now filling fhe hi^st Mbatim^n the co\mtJ^« 
tn which diicusshn he took a pa rU it is allowed to ^ 
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mathematical datum, that within its walls, religion of no$ori whatever U to 
enter. His words were—" As to the insinuation that the Council had given 
any sanction to a departure from the great principle which was, he might 
say, the Jbundatioii and cqrner-srtone ol the Institution, in giving any parti- 
cular lorm oj rehgtous m\tructi(mait parloj asifHem of education within 
the walls of that (Imversity^ he was sure his honourable friends and the 
other honourable proprietors were mistaken. The principle upon which 
the University was founded in that resiiect, v\as not one of indifference to 
rolurion, but one ot reul respect — one of universal tolerance, which kept 
aloof ft rm any camiexion with arm one parfitular form of reli^on more 
than anothet , for the purpose^, nj icannfr ev^ry person connectea with the 
U/ticcrsity at perfect liberty th follow that whl^wus most consonant untK 
his own conscientious feelings. This was tto pfifoiple on which that Uni- 
versify was iounded.” 

Mr. B. And Biougliam said this? 

Str C> Yes‘“ niy'l oid Brmighain, now Lord High Chancellor, keeper of 
the King's conscience, and patron ot nine hundred church livings. But, 
Sir, that IS not all , the jilaii of the Tlfctitution is peir^ectly adapted to this 
maxim— there is no cluiicli or chapel — no lectUrC room — no lecture on 
divinity pf any sort c»r description —no test administered to the members — 
no sacrament or proles sum of faith— no cliaplain-'-no preacher, reader, 
reading-desk, or congregation. 

Mr. B. Are you sure of that ? 

Sir C. Quite sure. It had so happened that a rumour was given out by 
some ill-natured person, that some sort of lelfgioiis faith had endea- 
voured to creep into this University. Upon this, its deaiest friends, its 
chief patrons and warmest supporters, felt deeply foi its interests— hence 
Brougham’s speech ^'They said, " We shall Se knockjsd up if there is any idea 
that anything of the kind is peimilted— it cannot jiossibly go on — the 
shareholders will witlidiavv their subscriplions-q-lhe slock wi.l vanish, and 
it will hecoriie almost ns bad a speculation as tlfe tjouth Sea Bubble." All 
this 1 stated to Iheir Loidships, and 1 o\erstated nothing. 

Mr. D. But It seems to me, Sir Charles, that \ou jumped somewhat 
hastily to yx>ur conclusion. All Lord Brougham said w^as, that no one 
religion .should be preferred before another, but that eveiy man should be 
lelt to his own conscientious opinion, ^’ow, surely that is not to be con- 
sidered as declaratory of an intention toi||scarcl religion altogether. 

Sir (7, I admit that such might be the case, and that in this algebra of 
negation— this nullity of any particular faith— this perfect indifference to 
forms - the authenticity of the Holy Scriptures might be admitted without 
breaking in upon the mam prUciple, or, at least, left to its own fate ; for 
tljc^principle of indiff^nc^ is to take no part for or against religion as 
disclosed in the 8acijiPQ|^'ritings. 

Mr. B. That is cxacRy what 1 sjLy— that the true construction of the 

ChaiK-elWs speech. 

C. Agreed. But when we come to examine the London University 
Calendar, we begin to see how imperfectly the fairnesfti is realized. As it 
appears to me at k-asl, this philosophical neutrality is broken in several 
ways. Now, Sir, in the Hebrew department, page 46 of the Calendar, it 
apjieam that Professor H3mian Hiirwxtz is lecturer in Hebrew. One 
would be Templed under this title to expect that the Saer^Volume which, 
in the hWorjr of Christianity, is called the Bible— aname which, in common 
speech, carrijls ]iivith it some kind of respect— one >vould at least expect that 
tfie Bible should, be'called the Bible; but,'really,'in Gower- street, there is, 
^ what 1 .W 4 .B going to call— I do not know whether I am taking an improper 
* libert) — a pertect biblopfiobie — a fear, not only of admitting the contents 
of the Skicred Vohime, but of sjieaking of ft by Its common name. ** How,” 
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said I to the Council. “ how do your Lordships suppose the 
deals 1 shall quote his words — “ I propose shoilly to give during 

this period a brief sketch of the ancient Hebrew literature* to snow its im- 
portance in a fhtlosophical pomt of mew." We hear nothing of the pi*o- 
phecies—nothing of the refigious history of the Jew&w-nothuig as to the 
promised appearance of the Kedeemer of mankind upon earth. ^ 

Matters of this nature the Professor pi'iiposes not to lay before Ihiia 
pupils— ill a religious point of :jje\v he has nothing ea^ all to do with them. 
Now I am myself quite at a loss to know tpr what purpose the Old Testa- 
ment is to be lectured upon, in a philosojdiical point of view, tin less it is 
•to lead the human minqLiipto ei*roi\ and to adopt //lof as philo.sonhy which 
the doctrines of Christyjgyreqiiire us to believe as the Sacred llevelatio.ns 
of theT)eity. If 1 looK^rowi the whole scheme of lecliires m Ilebrc^, 

I do not find, from one end™ it to the other, a word or a s} liable, an 
unplication, or approach to treating that Sacred Volume as a part of the 
Inspired Wntings — the primitive state of mankind, the arts, and ancient 
geography, are tlie subjects of inquiry ; and the Sacred Volume is- to he 
estimated only in thf saiho manner as you would read ,Tosephtls» Diodorus 
Siculus, or any Pagafi historian. 

Mr . /?. I presume this is the case only with Hebrew literature? 

Str C. Excuse Sir. I entered into a siinilai* examinati^ of the 
Greek literature ; I should have expected to have found some mention of 
the Greek Testament ; but no, unless I am mismibrmed, the New Testament 
is not one^ of ^eir clasjs-book.s. It is not for me to criticise the htei’fljry^ 
scheme of the institution, but it has been a received notion for centuries > 
in this country that the Greek Testament is most useful to initiate the 
Greek scholar, not looking at it merely as a work of ^religion, but as easy 
Greek. But these gentlemen say, “ Though the Greek Testament is the 
easiest. Greek, there is a certain tinge of religion about it, as a portion of 
the Sacred Writings, and it cannot be allowed.” 

Mr. B. 1 must admit the partiality is evident. ' 


Sir C. And extends through all languages ; for if I look to the English 
studies, 1 find, With great consistency and parity of leason, no Bible, no 
New Testament, no Prayer-Book, or any book of any religious description 
wdiatever. This principle of indifference to forms of religion is, therefore, in 
iny appi ehensiom mucii more thafcfairly carried into efiect. These gent !cmea 
do not say as the Bible Societies^, “Head the sacred volumes— wo will not 
oblige you to take our expositions and commentaHes ; you may read and be 
your own expositors of their doctrines.” “ No,” say tliese Ubcrals— these 
ultra-T.iberals, whose ^latitudinarianism yon cannot measure by any line — 
the Bible or the N w Teslanicnt shall ntutlier be heatd of, nor spuken^f, in 
this place, for tins would carry with it a })redileg||j|p in their favour from 
the professors or members ^ the University, mSlm would t^dto make 
the pupils'thiqlf they contain the Divine Revelation.” ’ ' ’ 


Mr. B. When you stated all this to the Privy Council, none 
ships contrddictled .the statement ? 


of theirj 4 )rdr 


Sir C. Not one. Indeed, I put the matter home to them by supposing 
an extreme- literally extreme— case; J told them that there wps to be no 
chapel or place of worship. “ If.” said I, “ there should chapee to be a 
su^ professor or a sick student, tiiere is to be no minister to Ipm con*!* 
solalion— he is left to his fate ‘ iw extremis even the 
be deemed important, cannot be performed ; or, in ptain ^ 

an emancipation from, Und bmishment and r€padiati<n^f 
0/ religion j in tmy of its mnUi%d%ed shapes. '' ' 

Mr. B. I must confess the Chancellor being the advopele of this m- 
tern- 5 -V' 
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Sir C. Forgive me ; he was, when he made the speech whkih I queued, 
the advocate, and not the ChanceUcniu 

Mr^ B, I am told you put him ia a tremendous passion later in the day. 

Sir C\ Sir, he absolutely deluged me with so many impossible and possible 
cases, that 1 w^anted si canoe to swim away upon. Out ol* fiity such ques- 
tions, my Lord Chancellor was pleased to ask, “ Does the visitatorial power 
exist for the benefit of the visiter, or^ is it coupled with a duty ? — ^is it a 
power from the exewnse of which the visiter has a nght to withdraw 

Mr. B. What did you reply?'*" 

Sir C. Why, I said. “ My Lord, if any man to put that questioir 
to me, 1 should take a pinch of snuff directly That stopped hjm ; he 
floundered out another absurdity, and then bmifhe quiet. 

Mr, B. I confess I was not quite aware of the openness with which the 
London University rejected all religious books: for my own part, it is not 
with the religion of the University I quarrel, but with the restrictions. 

Sir C. Ah ! that is to say, you are,for “ Fred^rade but, as yom old 
friend, Jeremy Benfliam, said, “Envy is never more at its ease than when 
it can conceal itself under the mask of public good ;« and for this reason, what 
ought to be considered as injustice is frequently approved of as an act of 
good administration and economy.'* 

Mr,B, That is all veiywcll; but when you recollect what a \ ast and 
important body the Dissenters form, their relati\ e numbers to those of the 
E.stablwl>u£ient— — 

C. I exactly; you are going, as the book says, “ to calculate the 
comparative area of churches and chapels, as if respectability w'ere to be 
measured by the square yard,” Their wagging has done them no good — 
it has shown their restlessness— and somewdiat prematurely exhibited their 
intentiohs ; it is this display which has aroused the ministers and lay mem- 
bers of the Established Church. As Stanley said to Johnny Russell, they 
have ‘•upset the coach.’' 

ilfr. B, They desu'e admission to the Universities 

Sir Cf As pigs might be admitted into drawing-rooms. Why? — for 
tvhat reason? Why should men who avow the absolute necessity of a sepa- 
ration l>etweeii Church and State be joined to a community whose principles 
and faith are in direct opposition to the^? The Dissenters consider the 
union of Church and State spiritual adultery ; they tell us that Government 
patronage is destructive of religious feeling; and at the meeting at Redcross- 
street— about which 1 rather natter myself I worked my Lord Grey (who 
never took a degree in his life)— the people denounced the p'aduates of our 
universities as hypocrites and pc^urei’S. H ow can these people amalgamate 
or associate together ^ ^Everything they say, everything they do, goes to 
strike at the £stabl!|ment, and yet they are to be admitted to its 
advantages— to be taught and fed under the wing of the Church, so that, 
when they are stixing enpughf they may strike at her vitay^rts and work 
her dlpatruction. 

Mr, B, But why* Sir Charles — ^why suppose the Dissenters wish to work 
her destruction ? , 

Sir C, That is somewhat easier to answer than the rhodomontade suppo- 
sitions of my Chancellor Brougham. Why, at a recent meeting of the 

united cqoltmti^qf the three denominations, a Mr. James of Binningham* 
in moving resolution, stated that they had met, not to congratulate 

eachothS^ qiv'lme success of their exertions, but to express their disappro- 
bation Of Mafesty's Ministers had done, or rather what they nad 

not done, ^^eir efforts as Dissenters,” said, the reverend gentleman, 
" were not directed to the downfall of the Episcopal Chm*ch— ^ ’ 
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Mr. B. That is what I say. 

Str C •• But," added he, “ of the tsiablhhmenC' And whether'their 
measures were tardy or precipitate, a man must be Idind who did not see 
that they must end there. 1 say I think that Mr. James, like my Lord 
John, has upset the coach, and exhibited to moderate men, deluded men, 
and caieless men, who peimit others to tlimk lor them, the true state of 
aiiairs , and at this crisis. Mu Baines, can you conscientiously seek the 
admission ol Dissenters into the Umveisities ^ 

Mr. B I nevei said a word about conscientiousness, 
m Si7 C I be^ youi pardon for the unintentional mistake. I must hftve 
misunderstood you WW is thi& coming up ^ 

Mj ^ Mr Whittle ffl&rey, ^ 

Sn C I wish you a good morning. Sir. [Exti Sir CharleSf hmixly^ 
Mr. B Well, 1 shall betake myscll to the Drunken Committee. Harvey, 
see, has turned into the Whitcwashcis— so 1 have no time to lose. 

\E3Lit Baines*^ 


MARTIAL IN LONDON. 

XIII 

The London Vmvernly. 

Ac late the Lord Mayor, from the legions of barter. 

Went up to the King lor a Corporate Charter, 

Quoth Jack, (playing billiaids,) ** 1 guess it won’t do: 

He 11 meet w ith his match — loi tin King has his cue 
«i Very tiuo, cued the Marker, who stood near the place. 
The King has his cue, and the Mayor has his mace," 

XIV. 

Heraldry. 

Where oi a hatchment we discern, 

(A truth before no er started,) 

The motto malms us surely Itam 
The se\ of the departed. ' 

If tis the husband sleeps, he deems 
Death s day a ^ielix dies ' 

Of unaecustom d quiet dreams, 

And cries — In gvpIo 

But if the wife, she from the tear 
Wounds, Parthian like, *^po8t tergum/* 

Hints to her spouse bis future doom» 

And threatening mei^Resurgajn t 

XV. 

We^mmeUr Bridge. 

As late the Trades’ Unions, by way of a show^ 

0*er Westminster Bridge strutted fit e in a iw, 

1 feel lor the bridge,’ whisper d Dick, with a 
Thus tried by the mob, it may sink in the nvei?' 
Quoth Tom, a crown lawyer, “ Abandon your feafl ; 
As a bridge, it can only be tried by its piers." 
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PERHArs there is notliing less surprising in the history of human 
weaknesses tlian the deep and painful belief in the existence of spirits, 
6f a friendly or of a Inistile character, wliich may be traced through 
almost c\ei v ac*c uud eveiy climate. When a man is walking alone in 
the gloom of jiiglit,Tie feels lliat he has to trust to his mind for the light 
that is to conduct him on lus jonrne\. Thu outlines of his own friiin^ 
are no longer visible to the eye, all outward objects assume a similar 
sha(lo\\y form, and between the optical illuBioltii^ which are produced by 
darkness, and bis alarm foi bl^ own safety, he recoils more and more 
upon the spinl that is wollim him for the succour of which he stands in 
need. Under these circumstances, it is almost unavoidable, unless he 
be endowed wiili a fniii and well -disciplined i)X|(jjUcct, that being at the 
moment nioeli moj|li< conscious of Uis etberial than of his physical nature, 
he should [leople the forest or the plains around him witli phantoms of 
every description. 

I really do not believe, wdth some wiiters, that Cardan, who ranked 
liigli among the difctinguiabcd bcholars of (jcrmany ni tlic liftecnth cen- 
tury, was altogether an impostor, when lie a^^sured the world in the 
account which he has given of liis own iite, that he was liable to fits of 
extasy, dujring which his soul altogethei escaped fnim the vestment of 
the body, of which, however, it still rcldined possession, by the exertion 
of a supernatural eiieigy. When I icad n sulihme passage in poetry, in 
which tlie language sounds like the voice of some celestial power^ or 
when 1 heat the dnine music of that h^mn which Rossini has given iii 
the opera of “ The Israelites in Egypt,” I confess that I feci precisely 
as Cardan tells us he felt, borne a^ay bj the raptuie of the moment 
beyond the confines of a rncie terrestrial existence. Nor is this kind of 
seiisatlciii at all to be wondered at, when we reflect upon the character 
and destiny of the sovil itself. Ought we to be surprised that, befoie the 
plumage is perfect, which is eventually to^ bear the intellect to other 
worlds, it should occasionally try its wings, as the young bird makes 
several experiments before she abandons for ever the parcutal nest? 
These movements, or extasies— call them by whatever name you please — 
are very generally known to mankind from personal experience ; and 
although they have been undoubtedly often affected for the purposes of 
deception, \et the verjf extent 10 which the fraud has succeeded proves 
that It finds the most powerful sympatliies in the very ^constitution of 
human nature. W 

One of the most extraotdinary instances that have fallen within my 
notice of the force , of .this repiark, so far as concerns the general faith 
in the existence of spiritsi and consequently in the possibility of the 
dead returning : again to life, is the stoiy of Johannes Cun tius, which 
w'^ reUded to I>r. Henry Mure by a Silesian physician, and the truth of 
^^bhtOannnt'^be dUpiited. 1 do not, of course, mean to express my belief 
hi the tdte that Cantius after his death appeared again in his native 
town ; it is certain, however, that his townsmen were violently agitated 
lor some time by rumours to that efiect, and that these rumours were 
credited to a great extent throughout the whole province of Silesia. 

^ Cantius was one of tlie aldermen of the town of Pcrtsch| and bore a 
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high reputation for integrity and good sense. The Mayor sent for him 
one day to assist in settling a dispi^ which liad taken place between 
some waggoners and a merchant of Pannonia. When the reference 
was brought to a conclusion, the Mayor iiiviumI Cantius to supper ; the 
invitation was accepted. The supper, as usual in all mansion-houses, 
was excellent, and nobody cnjo\ed the fenst niore than Cantiiis, who 
frequently exclaimed, while he quaffed the M ayor’s bc-^t llhenish, ‘‘ It is 
good to be merry while we may, for nii'*-chiefs cirow up dailv.” Being 
j[)bUged, however, to leave the jiarty early, in consrcpuuice of a journey 
which he had to perfor^he returned home, uc*nt tfi Ins stable, and or- 
dered out one of his gelmngs. When the horse was led to ilK\(loor, it 
appeared to have lost a shoo. Cantius lifted the leg of the animal to 
look at the hoof, when it gave him a violent kick in tlic stomach. He 
cried out immediately that he w^as a dead man, for that his interior was all on 
fire. He fell sick, and aS^bitcd the greatest agony of mind, saying that his 
sins weie so enormous that they could never be forgiicn. This disclosure^ 
was so inconsistent with the general holnts of his life, that no person 
could account for it, until by some means it was discovered, or suspected, 
that, with a view to secure his worldly inteicsts, lie had sold his soul to 
the Pi nice of Darkness. It was then remembered, that, though a pros- 
nerous man, his riches came to him very suddenly, and that a mystenous 
black cat w^as seen frequently m liis company. The> moment of his 
death was signalised by the commencement of an awful tempest, which 
raged at his funeral still moic tremendously ; but when he was buried, 
all was calm again, us if the earth had been relieved of the premkice of 
some demon. 

After he was buried, a rumour arose that a spirit was seen walking 
about on the premises of the late alderman. The report received ‘‘ con- 
firmation strong’' fiom the watchman of the ward, who depo®^ that he 
heard unusual noit'Cs in the house, as if persons were within it, tliro wing 
the furniture and everything else about in tlic most reckless irianner. 
He added that the gates, which were carefully barred every night, were 
found wide open very early in the morning, although nobody was known 
to have withdrawn the bolts, or to have passed through the gates. The 
agitation of the scene extended even to the late w*orthy alderman’s^ 
horses. They appeared in tlic morning covered all over with foam, as * 
if they had been ridden vabt distances during the night, and yet it would / 
appear from the Strange noises they madff, that t|^ bod never beefi out 
of the stable. The dogs performed their part tn He general incantation, 
for they kept^^e whole town awake by baiking and howling the night 
long in a moiil%xtraordinary manner. 

A maid-serirant of Pertsch, who paid pecuiiftt attention to the trans- 
actions that were going on, swore that she*heaid some person tiding up 
and down the stairs on horseback, and galloping through the rooms* 
Tlie house shook to its foundation, and she thought every ihoment that ' 
it Would tumble about her ears. The window's were iiU(^ With/flashes ^ 
of a lurid light. The new master of the house, not knrt'iirihg to 
think of the matter, went out one moniing to explore the adjac^t terri- 
tory ; snow was on the ground, and he clearly traced upon it the im- 
pressions of feet, which were neither those of the horse, not the' cow, 
nor of any known animal. But the alarm of the town becaihe inde- 
scribable, when it was asoertained that Cantius had been actually by' 
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^eral persons riding up and down in the court-yard of Ms ci^ewsni 
domicile, and not only here, but algs in the public streets, and along the 
neighbouring valleys and hills, with a terrific rapidity, aa if he had been 
chased by some infernal himtscnan. The ground flawed with fire as he 
Jied on bis courser over the rocks and ridges of the mountains. 

.At one time Cantius was seen wrestling with an unhappy Jew, and 
torturing him with the most wanton ferocity. At another, a waggoner re- 

S ortcd that, as he wiis approaching the town, Cantius met him and vomited 
re in his face. The parson of the parish was every might rolled back- 
ward fend forward in his bed by Cantius, who did not leave him until he^ 
,wa8 quite exhausted. The parson’s wife was tn^pded in the same manner 
'by Cantius, who usually penetrated through the casement in the shape 
of a dwarf. A boy’s lips were found pressed together in such a way 
that he could not open them again. This was the work of Cantius. At 
a certain hour of the night the candles burned with a dismal blue flame. 
It was the sure toj^en of the approach of Cahuiis. Bowls filled over- 
knight with milk were found empty in the morning, or the milk w'as turned 
into blood ; old men were discovered in their beds strangled ; the water 
in the fountains was defiled ; cows were, already sucked dry when the 
miik-maid claimed her usual tribute ; dogs were seen dead with their 
brains knocked out, and the poultry disappeared — all these extraordinary 
occurrences W'cre the doings of Cantius. , 

lu the shades of evening a head appeared looking out from the 
window Qf an old tower; suddenly it changed its form, and assumed 
that of a long staff, or a horrible monster — it w as Cantius. In short, so 
'^numerpUB were the shapes which this unquiet ghost assumed, and such 
w’as the terror which he excited among the good fojyks of Pertsch, that 
travelicrf avoided the town, trade decayed, and the citizens were impo- 
verished so much, that measures weic at length taken for the purjiose of 
ascertaining whether the alderman was dead or alive. Accordingly, a 
body of the people proceeded to open his grave; all his neighbours 
non-existent who had been buried before or after him, were found to 
have undergone tlh; usual process of dust to dust,” while the cuticle of 
Johannes was as florid, and his limbs as supple, as if he had only 

just fallen , asleep. A staff W’as put into his hand^he grasped it with the 
strength of a giant. His eyes opened and closed again. A vein in his 
leg was lanced^nd blood issued from it in a copious stream. All ibis 
happf.fied aftci* Cemtius had been reputed to have occupied his grave six 
months. An inquest ^as held on the body, for which there was a pre- 
cedent ii> the case of a shoemaker of Bre8law,and the judges condemned 
the alderman to be burnt. 3ut a difficulty still remained^^'be got over ; 
for, wdth all the efforts they eould make, they could not r^nove the body 
from tho grave, it was so heavy. At length the citizens had the .good 
luck to, discover horse which had killed Cantius, and, though the 
tug w'aa..troip$ndoos^ ^is animal succeeded in disinterring the remains. 
Another, lo^idable obstacle to the absolute dissipation of the body 
^^cinained to 1^ conquered ; it was placed over a fire, but it would not 
irnurn ! It way then cut in small pieces, which were reduced to ashes, 
and spirit of Cantius never appeared again ! This is a very extra- 
ordinary story. But its preservation, and the minuteness with which it 
details so great a variet}' of circumstances, clearly show that, even if it 
had been wholly invented, it must have been, at' all events, suited to the 
t^dulity of the age 



f have Tcsad many vmnderM things about Ineland, in aatrange h^en<* 
daiy aecount pf that oo\iatiy, v^hicH 1 have met with ; but the tradit^n 
of ther Laughing Skull posiesees a sottof horrible drollery altoge^hbr 
unequalled. It ia said that a comic actor or minstrel, by name Clqssa- 
nus, once Nourished in that island, who was the Liston of his tiiOC; 
his face was such a farce in itself, that any person, no matter how much 
oppressed by the most agonizing grief at the moment, who looked at 
him, found it absolutely impossible to avoid laughing. Having fretted 
his hour upon the stage of this life, he made his exit, and was buried in 
•the churchyard, where, in due bourse of time, all that was mortal of 
him cKsappeared save pericranium. The grave-digger, while making, 
room in the same spot for a new claimant, shovelled up the skull of the 
minstrel, and, without at all remembering to whom it had once belonged, 
placed it on a large stone that was on the surface of the earth. Some 
stragglers came into ^ churchyard, and happening to approach the 
said stone, they set up'iiuch a peal of laughter that the grave-digger was 
astonished. He looked about to ascertain the cause of their mirth, 
when his eye falling on that part of the caput, from which the mouth 
and tongue of Clepsanus had formerly set many an audietice in a roar, 
he, too, yielded to the contagion, and laughed until he could dig no 
longer. The funeral train, for whose reception he had been pteparing, 
next appeared, rending the air with that melancholy howl, Which even 
yet may he heard in some parts of Ireland on such occasions. But as 
the procession advanced, and reached within view of the skull of Clcp- 
sauuB, the notes were suddenly changed to shouts of irresistible^ merri- 
ment. The tradition adds, that this singular relic might be seen even 
within a century d^^two ago. 

In many parts nf the East, spirits are at this moment^WDfB&ippcd 
under a thousand different names. In Ceylon, the natives adort a great 
Black Spirit, who, they firmly believe, has the power of seizing men, ter- 
rifying tlicm excessively, and of afflicting them wdth all sorts of dis- 
orders. He is usually represented with a black turban on hishead, with 
a sword in one hand and a shield in the other, his face' concealed by a 
mask, frightful to look at. He is supposed to be cpnttttUany wandering 
about in the rivers and ftreams ; and the only kindly feelitig^thrihttted to 
him is a love of flowers /^The Cingalese are alro fully impressed with ^ 
existence and power of another important spirit^witK a mofilf^^s hdad,' 
and a bunch of red hair tied behind. . He wean a breastrplbl^ iittidded 
with images of the planets, and rides 'about, 01 bidloe^i' whidh he 
guides by a golden bridle. Sometimes he Walks his anrittaaop^ and 
plays on thapute, and leads people by j^l^ng the 

face, when they no longer know wWe they . There spirit 

which enters the bodies of those to whdm'Wia'WfMe]||^ fills thAn 
with incurable maladies. Sometixiten in- twn cf a blue ’ 

cloud fringed with flames of fire, and s|tohfi in' th|0d0. 
** These are the sicknesses which this spirit causes/^ says'a C^^lcse 
poet, ‘‘by living among the tombs; chin-cough, itchiiig of the^i^y, 
diso^ers in the bowels, windy complaints, dropsy, leanness qf tjbehody, 
weakness and consumptions.’* This spirit is supposed to fircqhent the 
spots where three roads meet, and it is deemed dangerous to out at 
night, lest he should be met with ob the way. 

But the malignity of ibis i^irit might be encountered by the judicious 
composition of certain chirms. For instance^ in order to guard against 
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th^ maladies just mentioned/a prudent person would use one of the fol- 
lowing prescriptions : — 

“ Make two figures of a goose, one oti each side — make a lion and a 
dog to stand at the left leg, bearing four drinking cups on four paws — 
and make an image of the moori, and put it in the Vjurying-place. 

Comb the hair, and tie up a lai^e buncli with a black string — put 
round the neck a C()bra-Ctt])ella, and dress him in the garments by 
making nine folds round the waist. 

Make seven sorts of cake of a red colour. Take the flesh of land,^ 
and aquatic animals, and odoriferous mcat-ofierings. Put these things 
in a pot, and cover it with a black cloth. 

“ Put the land-turtle’s shell in a buffalo’s horn, and fasten it with 
the clay used in the blacksmith’s forgo. The spirit is watching at the 
roads, by opening wide his mouth and doing mischief. He stands where 
three roads meet: therefore, take care, you that perform the ceremrmy 
dexterously, that the said enchantments arc huriexl in one of these roads.” 

The patient who would cure himself of fever and headaclic must 
scatter black saiid, and offer eamplior, sandal, flowers, beeted leaves, and 
all sorts of fragrance; tw'o arches should be formed, wreathed wuth 
plantain leaves on both sides, and a cock should be sacrificed as a victim 
on the occasion. He who has the misfortune to he afflicted wnth asthma, 
pain in the breast, or other diseases attended with the loss of appetite, 
or who is visited at night by dreadful dreams of luillocks, wolves, and 
swine, or who is attacked f»y madness, should make two arches of a 
fdmUar description, and form the ascent to them of bcven logs of wood ; 
he should repeat several incantations, and constru^ an image of the 
spirit, with three eyes, a demon face, five hoods on IBc bend, two hoods 
on the knees, a bell and an empty pot in the liand. A wooden jialing, 
raised to the height of the knee, should surronud the imago, and a cock 
should be slain and offered to appease Ins anger. Nor should the figure 
of tho boat, formed of gold plates, be absent, in w^hich the spirit sails 
about on the waters ; there also should be formed a representation of 
the eat ott which he rides over the earth. 

We have from an inhabitant of Matura a very minute and curious 
description of the practices which ate, at the p^ent day, resorted to by 
those petShns ^hb cull thbmselvcs Capuas, of enchanters, m Ceylon. 
Wlien a younp girl, for instance, getj^ a fever, she sends to the enchanter 
to iiupiire df him what is thb cause of her indisposition. He, counting 
his ten fingers, shakes his head, and, looking as fierce as possible, tells 
the messenger that be will cure her malady with a single thread. He 
prOoeeda to thb house bf the invalid, ** sits on the high scat, peeps into 
the room like a mdnkey, looks tip and dowu, takes a thread, and, whis- 
pering bUd meaciiig, tiei seven knots in it, and, after rubbing it w ith 
safirofi, it UiA mb sick person's head." If this application fail to 
elire theh M is certain that the disease is inflicted Upon the patient 
by some demon, and he then prescribes the demon-dance as the next 
remedy. In the mean time an offering is to lie made of certain bags of 
“ paddy.” and a sum of money, of which the capua takes possession. 
The dcinoii-dancer is then employed, who dances with all his energies 
fot a wlwde night round the mat on which the poor invalid is laid. The 
dancer is aceumpanied by the tong-tbug beater ; and while they are in 
Hie house they are pampered with the best fo^ which the family can 
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supply. It is an iinportant point on these occasions to ascertain t)it 
exact name and character of the demon wlio is the author of the mala^. 
For this purpose the dancer carries about with him a magic fan, whicn 
he opens and inspects ; and in this fan he affects to discover the object 
of which he is in pursuit. The fan is the substitute for our European 
crystal. He then directs the family to make certain odcrings, consisting 
of bundles of wood, bunches of the leaves of the cocoa and the areka tree, 
oil, rosin, and other ingredients. While these materials arc burning, the 
^ sound of the tong-tong is resumed, the operator dances “like a mad 

dog, and the sick person beholding the dance bows down her head,” 

Throdgh the whole niglit they proceed according to the rules, per^ 

forming the music, and holding the banners, singing, fiddling, and 

winnowing, and asking the favour to live from one hundred and twenty 
yeais to two hundred and forty.'* 

“ It was not the custom formerly,” says the Cingalese poet, to whom 
I am indebted for tliis aecoiint, “ but the operator now dances during 
twenty hours in a white cloth dreisjs, over winch a piece of red cloth is also 
throsvn. He has a red hat on his head. He makes a noise bke jackalls 
when they associate to drink the dregs of fermented liquot.” At the 
conclusion of the performance, the capua consults the fan, and reads in 
it that tlie jiaticnt will be half recovered ; but that, as another demon has 
interiered to prevent her entjrc convalescence, fresh remedies must be 
resorted to. Water found in the cavities of trees, and stones, and in a Cer- 
tain lake, is to be procureil ; and, as this prescription is not always very easy 
to be made up, the capua saves liis character in case the patient dies. If 
the liquids can be procured, then three red cocks are to he sacrificed, and 
a variety of incantAions are to be gone through. Should these applications 
he unsuccessful, tlien the failuie is imputed to some deviation from orders 
in the preparation of the charms, the result is lamented as' a misfortune, 
the invalid dies, and the capua gcics away laden with the spoils of which 
he has plundered the wretched family. 

In all these proceedings, the dancing part of the exhibition alone 
excepted, there is a striking resemblance to the incantations and charms 
that obtained credence in Europe, even so late as.tha^commi^cement of 
the last century. Iiida|pi, if 1 be rightly infomtecli chantiii have by no 
means grown obsolete, etren at this day, in tite We of itt Wales, 
Devonshire, and Cornwall, and the wild districts bf IrtdantI* . I know a 
lady of considerable eminence in the literary" ^ two 

ago, had her hand charmed for an imaoCountable path in tltepalfi^^/mich 
prevented her from writing without great difficulty; . I that 

the pain is ye^ removed, but I know that what she dbcj write Is faSoihating. 
The charm* seems to have passed from her .hand to "Woqld • 

that the incantation were extended to the pbetry Of \ 

It is remarkable that the saciitibe of ,a c6ck an 

indispensable part of the operations of enchantiheut in alihbii: every jiart 
of the world. Th^ charge of having made an offering of this description 
was one of the accusations upon which the celebrated Qaligai was con- 
demned to the scaffold in France, in the early part of the sevent^ntb 
century. This unfortunate court favourite was born in the loWeot ranks 
of society. Her mother was the nurse of Marie de Medicis ; atid when 
this princess went to France, in Ihe year 1600, to marry Henry IV., 
Galigai, then the wife of an Italian named Cdncini, attended har femme 
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4b rhambre. She speedily acquired so gneat au ascendancy over the tnind 
dl the queen, that« as Mezcrai, the historiographer of France, informs us, 
ehe directed not only her majesty’s attachments, but also her antipathies. 
She certainly encouraged, if she did not generate, the misunderstanding 
'which prevailed for several years between Henry and his consort. Tlie 
jealousy of tlie latter was awakened by well*wrought tales of Galigai’s 
invention; and so formidable even to the peace of the ro\al household 
were the intrigues of this woman, that die king adored measures more 
than once for expelling her from the country. But these measures were ^ 
uniformly defeated by the queen, who, under the able advice of her cmji^ 
danfe^ succeeded in compelling John de Medicis, tjie principal agent of 
the king on this occasion, to quit France altogether. 

The death of Henry IV. (assassinated by Rtftraillac) placed not only 
the queen, but I may add tlie interests of the khigdom, entirely in the 
hanoB of Galigai. Her ambition knew no bounds. Her husband was 
rdsed to the dignity of MartSchal d’Ancre, and pto^ided with a muni- 
ficent income. Her apartments in the palace were soon crowded with 
CoUd^ts of the first rank in the country. She had the insolence to shut 
her doors against them, whenever she chose to be relieved from their 
importunities. It was said that when she thus secreted herself, she was 
employed in incantations, the object of which w as to preserve her influ- 
ence over the queen, and to render it inmiutablo. The young king, 
Loitis XIII., was one day jilaying in his apartments, which were near 
those of the mardchale. Disturbed by the noise, she w^ent and told him 
that he must desist, for that the noise gave her the migraine^ Outraged 
by her audacit}, the youth answered, that if his noises reached her 
cMmber, Paris was large enough for her to choosd another. This slight 
occmrrcnce got bruited abroad, and conduced not a little to direct the 
tide df'public opinion against both Galigai and her husband ; they were 
hated by the king, the nobility, and the people. 

Several persons, who evinced peculiar hostility to the two adventurers, 
died in a mysterious manner. Their deaths were publicly attributed to 
the cbntrivairees of the marechale, to 'which her magical powers enabled 
her to have recomrae. Concini was assassinated by the direct orders of 
the king. She hen^d the intelligence without fttear — without even the 
slightest emotion. But when she was infonii^ that his body was ex • 
burned and buint as that of a convicted sorcerer, she trembled for the 
fate that impended over herself. She was ordered to the Bastille. 
Before she w'as removed from her apartments, they were plundered of 
every description of property which they contained, — ^her splendid furni- 
ture, hfcr matchless, caskets filled with jewels, and even of her wearing 
Uppatel^uuder the p^tence of searching for the instruments of her 
supentittMul opeti^oii^. ^ She was obliged to appear before a commis- 
sion Bp^dlly appointcid' to try her. She was accused of being cognistant 
of tm$dU of Bavaillac, and of assisting him to carry his designs 
^into mteOui^oii. But the principal charge against her was that of sorcery ; 
and in proof of her guilt, certain letters were produced which were written 
by her secretary, addressed to a Jewish physician named Montallo. It 
was deposed that after the arrival of this Italian Jew at Paris, the mare- 
ehale ceased to attend mass, and that she very frequently carried in her 
.mouth small bUk of wax, from whidh she divined whether her enemies 
were likely tq idk ot live. - It was ftniher stated by hwr own coachman. 
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that he had seen her sacrifice a cock in the church at midnight ; and 
the procureur-g<$n4rsl cited several authorities from Hebrew books w 
show that this oblation was Jewish and pagan, and could have hail no otbcut 
object ill view than that of contributing to the magical ceremonies prac'^ 
tli^ by tl\e prisoner. It appeared also in evidence that the mar^chale 
frequently expressed her repugnance to be looked at by particular per- 
sons, because they enchanted her, and that, she was known to have often 
consulted Isabel, a famous sorf:ercss at Paris in those days. Amulets 
w Cl e produced which she admitted to have worn, according to the common 
practice of the age, as preservatives against the powers of darkness; and 
s(‘veraj Hebrew' books, which were said to have been found in lier cabi<< 
net, were brought forward as proofs of the illicit means wliich she had 
adopted in order toeuslsax the mind of the queen. My only sorcery,*^ 
she nobly exclaimed, when interrogated on this point, has been the 
power which a strong mind must always exercise over a weak onc/* 
She met her death with great rirmness ; the catastrophe was afterwards 
celebrated in a tragedy entitled “ The Foreign Magician.^^ 

The manufacture of Bra/cii Men was at one period a favourite object 
of pursuit among tlie magicians of the continent. The beat of these 
automata seems to have been the production of a celebrated Domhiican 
friar, named Albcrtua Magnus, who w'aa Bishop of Eatisbon in the 
twelfth century. He employed it as a domestic, and it was said that tlie 
image answered all queationeUiliat wore put to it. This, of course, wfis 
an evaggeration. But ccrt^uly Albertus was no common practitioner 
in the art. Being desirous to ]my his court to William, then Eari of 
Holland, from whom he wished to obtain a grant of a certam tract of 
land upon which luf intended to erect a convent for his order, he invited 
tlie prince to a magnificent entertainment. It was the depth of winter, 
the ground was coverqd with snow; nevertheless, the preparations for 
the banquet were made in the open air. When William and bis retinue 
arrived at the place whcie the festival was to be lield, they were asto- 
inslicd and much annoyed to find that they weie to dine exposed to all 
the inclemency of the season. Albertus boie their luunuur? with great 
complacency, and with some difliculty persuaded them to take their seats 
at the table. They took mre, however, to w rap tlicftiselyci^ in their cloaks, 
andtohccuxe themseiv^ against the cold as well aft could. No 
sooner were they sealed tlian the snows melted awray, the trees put ou 
their summei dress, and wcic peopled by various Inrds made (Jie air 
resound with their melody. The ground was carpeied "v^rith fraso ver* 
dure, and a group of youtliful pages splendidly attired appeared to 
wait on the guests, and viands and wines of the moiflt luxuri^<^icHp« 
tion seemed self-arranged on the table. ^ The^i^yidd^ from 

winter to summer extended even to the skies, for the 

atmosphere became so high that the prince '4m4 bjk were 

obliged to divest themselves of their cloaks and snperduous ga^ 
ments. The change was enchanting beyond expression. l!ht priuch 
was delighted, and readily yielded the suit of the friar. The grant was 
no sooner made than tlie table and the beautiful pages vanished, theqaow 
came down from the heavens in sheets, the song of the birds the 

trees again faded to their wintry aspect, and the guests, hastenix^/to te* 
sumc the garments which they hsd put aside, were ver| tod^etaka 
themselves to the neighbouring cottagiBS for ahdtsrii ^ , 
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The Emperor Jehangire, to whose curious autobiographical Memoirs I 
have alicudy alluded, gives us an account of an entertainhient which he 
received, very eanilar to that provided by Albertus, widi this dificrence^ 
that ill the East the wonders of the scene wtere avowedly wrought by arti- 
ficial means. Ue was proceeding in the winter season from Mandou to 
the province of Gujerat, when he w*as invited to spend some days at the 
villa of a Ttoblcmau near Abmedalmd, whose daughter was one of the 
inmates of his harem. Tlie young lady was the director of the prepara- 
tions on tlic occasiion«x “ In the ctmrse of five days,” says the emperor, 
“ liy employing Various artificers of the town, to the number of four* 
hunched individuals, in difTerent branches of decoration, she had sq effec- 
tually changed tlie appearance of the gardens, by making use of coloured 
paper and ipix, that every tieiS and shrub seemed as abundantly furnished 
with leaf, and flower, and fruit, as if in the very freshness and bloom of 
spnng and summer, yhese included the orange, lemon, peach, pome- 
granate, and apple ; and among flowering shrubs, of every species of 
rose, and other aaideii tlowera of every description. So perfect, indeed, 
was the deception produced, that when 1 first entered the garden it 
entirely escaped my fccoUcclion that it was no longer the spring ofj^ie 
year, nor the season for fruit, and I unwittingly began to pluck ifttlie 
fruit aj^^fSowcTS, the artificers having copied the beauties of Nature 
with inirprising truth and accuracy. You might have said, without 
coutradiotiun, that it was the very fruit iSkd flower you saw, in all its 
blo<»m and freshness. The different avei|ucs throughout the gaiden 
were at the same tunc furnished with a variety of tents and canopies of 
velvet of the deepest green ; so that these, together with the verdure of 
the sod, contrasted with the vunegated and hvelf tints of the rose, and 
an infinity of other flowers, left altogether such an impression on my 
mind, as that in the very season of the rose I iicvg^ contemplated in any 
place, ganlcUjOr elsewheie, anything that afforded equal delight to the 
senses.” 

Next to the extraordinary performances of the Indian w'onder- workers, 
wdiich I have already descnbctl, on llic authority oWehangire, we must 
rank thoso^of the Bohemian Ziito. fti Europe, his deeds of enchant- 
ment are 'dltogetW unequalled. When his ^'al master, Wciiceslaus, 
was about to he mrried to Sophia, daughter t^lhe Elector Palatine of 
Bavari^ a great number of Bavauaii jugglers attended the court of tlie 
latter to Pmgue, to assist in giving vuiiety to the amusements w'hich 
were *to follow the nuptials. The day for their grandest performances 
having annved, S^iito was present. In personal appearance he looked 
like a v^atyr* Ilis mouth reached from ear to ear ; and his shaggy hair 
and deformed features gave him the aspect of a monster. Mingling 
with , the crqivd of i^ctatora, he watchetl the tricks of the jugglers, 
until, at length, he broke out into n violent passion, and reproached 
them th^ bungling manner in which they went through their exhi- 
Intionr^otf an occasion. The priucip4 performer repelled 

the with similar violence of language; and the 

conttoversy ji^cmsu likclj to give rise to blows, when Ziito, without any 
further ceicroony, to the horror of the court, swallowed up his antago- 
nist, rejecting only his shoes, because they were duty ! He then retired 
fur a lew and xcturued again, leading the magician by the hand, 

as if notUnj|^.iii^^currf;d betweep tbam* 
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But this wa 9 not all. Ziito then successively assumed the likeness of 
a variety of persons ; now resembling one individual, now another. At 
one moment he appeared in the most ragged attire, in the next his gar- 
ments \’vcre of the most sumptuous description. He flew, as it were, m 
the air ; not, however, as if he were sustained by wings, but as if he 
were sailing in ,an invisible ship, rising and descending with an undu- 
lating motion, without touching the earth; and all this without any 
apparent exertion on his part. The guest^ of'the King were seated at 
the banquet ; they put out their hands to help thf^ipselves to the dishes , 
die fore them ; in the very act their handi^were converted, by the influence 
of Ziito, into cloven feet ! He went down to the courM^ard, where he 
appeared in a carriage drawn by cocks and hens. Wnild the royal 
guests were crowding tte windows to beh|j# this exhibition, he planted 
the antlers of the stag on their heads. They dpiild not withdraw finm 
the windows; and he availed himself of the op}mrtunity to apply to his 
ow 11 use the most dainty luxuries he could fincTbn the tabic at which 
tlic> liud been sitting ! ^ \ 

Ziito was at one time very much in want of casli. lie tbiok up 
a few grains of corn, and metamorphosed them into as manp hogs* 
These he drove to the house of a dealer in swine, to whom ho sold them 
for ready money. He warned the dealer not to drive them to the river 
Side for water — a hint whicli the man laughed at as a joke; 'but when 
he did drive them thkher, thol^ioinent they touched the element the ani- 
mals resumed their pristine ^aracter of giains of corn. The dealer, in 
a iurioiis passion, sought out the enchanter all over Prague.. At length 
he met with him in a shop, and charging him with the iinpositioii which 
lie had practised, den^nded back the purchase-money. Ziito, haying 
no money in his purse, preserved a dogged silence. The angry creditor 
took hold of his leg to pull )uin into the street ; the leg and tliigh came 
away from the body of Ziito, who summoned his mutilator before a ma- 
gistiate for the injury he had leceivcd. His worship was of opinion 
that the loss of the limbs was a fair set-off against the debt, aUd Ziito 
escaped the perscculioii of his dii^ 

It was currently believed iii Eii^land, in the fourteenth cimtury, that 
Ravmond Lulli, a magickn from Majoreg, who wets $idto have gained 
possession of the pliilos^hei’s stone, and who was wctually invited to 
this country on that account by Edward I., supplied that Monarch with 
six millions of money, to enable him to carry on the war against the 
Tiaks. LiiUi boasted little of his power of transmuting the base metals 
into gold. He said that his “ great art^’ was a certgb h|dcbn factdty, 
by which he enabled any peisou to argue for many hours cpfm^mtively 
in the most logioal manner, on any subject whatever^ eye|n'^^d%h the 
party had never before paid the matter the slightf^, |Iad 

Lulli flourished in our days, he would be an invlilual^ ap^uiisitibn to 
many Members of Parliament. ' . 

Tiie art of transmutation was so fully believed in in the 

fourteenth century* to have been carried to perfection, that an" act was ^ 
passed in the fifth year of the reign of Henry IV., by whioh the manu- 
facture of gold or silver from the base metals was made a felony f ^The 
ground solemnly alleged for the enactment of this law was the ttppre- 
hension entertained by the commoners of those 4ay8,that(i£nmn^ were 
obtainable in this fashion, the Kipg might supply 
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J($d Ubitumy ivithout ^ asBiatance of Parliament^ and bo convert it to 
the purpoeea of; despotism. THe prevalence of a similar belief here, 
evepi^ late in the Hfteenth oentu^, is proved by patents virhich i^ere 
granted by Heniy yi^, *with,a,yieW tomioourage researches in pursuit of 
,the pbiloeophci^s..<M^ * 

S^ie^pim.CQn as one of those strange 

^ themghts of men, 

have other, that Mr. Godwin 

I anpeaii’jj^ fia |y^ ^f ^feri=a^ 6&e«jpgi^ed in investigating the 
saane |l^aHy the sai^e object in contemplations 

* *1 'fi^n H liil>“ Livea^bf the Kecromancerjti*’ an- 
ho^ioed lipw^ys ago, I was^dt at all aware that he had 

’ devjbhul hu||;ft^tio%to anVlHertakmg of thi^^^h^d.'^ I have since read 
4 mih%ii!§l^'^easm^^ ISid was not a little ^sniffmled to discover how 
(doidy «we ^h|^e< beeag^ sometimes trav^bng together*: in the world of 
foUjj^with^ My purpwie in writing these 

to ihow, that the extrava^nt fancies gntertained by the men 
J Hf days were m a great measure the natural result of the mixed 
of the h^an mind — fitted for existence lierg and for enjoy- 
^mei^ ha»after« The yearnings of our ambition for thaf higher state to 
which w are destined, render us but too cager’^ diitpo^ to pursue any 
iaiht fu^h^axy glimp^ which the intelle^may catch of 'the invisible re- 
^giops aronMi^. But these impulses tend m^conv^nne^ of the extensive 
ranges of conception over Which the iinagii|ttion of js permitted to 
wandi^i in order to prove, as it were, th^ incipient wings which arc 
eventually' to bear the soul to higher stages of thought; and' a nobler 
sphere o^^^tion. It was also my purpose, in re-*fi^Oducihg the follies of 
the hlden time, to compare them with sometof those whic^ we hnd pre- 
' ^Vluhiig at the present day, in order to show that, lipweW tltt object of 
ipday be varied, the average of wisdom and niadneBs in every age 
World remains very much the same.^ It would be impossible, 1 
that we should reflect upon these ^hings wj^tl^tit concluding ^ 
that wg are governed by an inward 4^t,^w1mh, unless it lie carefully^ 
tcndjfe4r and to present objects to us in 

a of view. Such also twoar to have been the 

obfects endeavoured t^ccomplish in his new 

voiuidi'THi yolume, 1 must add, arranged in the moat luminous order, 
and wiitt&a in the purest idiom of our language. 

My plan, liowever, differs in some degree ’from that whieh this popular 
aii&ei; has^pursued; he has confined himself principally to necromancy; 

I imyeijtipnade exeursiohs in almost every region of action in which cre- 
dnlityjtoa been conspicuous. His work has ahtjeipatld some of my 
and therefore 1 shall not use them ; but otb%r tomes still remain 
fi^'ltendering these papers not only entertiuhing, but also, 

I tht^mders of this Journal, i 
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thb: debtor^s expbriekob. 

The order of theWhitecrosBii^quemhntxmlbmitD^gitJtBix^^ 
captives of almost all the 
mansy and Freiiclimcin, were 

imagined, often s^ifTered great of Mfa, 

Malaprop’b vefbiiculaB^toiig^^)*, ioi^ tordti^fiUi^ and 

br^ht suns of Naples y(fm plwtedinjihi|xb)|^^ 
baUifF JLevi ; he was a man « of the woim, ^f^oflpb||U bV^t' bis 
lamen&blc want of t^at knobrledge iipon''whklHths {ust 

alluded to most piqued ^lerself, threw hirnmli a eoiii^indU A|||er, wSteb 
was heightened by an eneassive degree of imtali^tyl^at 'tdbdteiM bikd 
somctimcb irresistibly ludicroi^i^ite of all one s J^ings ff QommfsdNP^ 
tion. Upon a particular day, having been callMupon inferior 
person to pay a demand* of two sluUtngs, which he had pidviously dii|<* 
charged, Ins anger was extreme, but lie could onlj^anMter^ ^1 iu)(''jpay 
not no more, tor you have dreamed several fois ; I Kay you .b^WluueiK 
big dream several fats and le^ioatcd this assertion at l6Aal|Ad00en 
times, his voice becoming more elevated with each repetUsou^uEtO OrO- 
ditor declaring he was mad, for that he had not “ dreamt** Ut aJIf * 

A little ses;ageiMia?W FiendUh^an, of Voltairian features, wijih* whot» I 
made an acquamta|(& soon i^r my arrival at Barrettes, was an amusing 
person ; he nad been compelled to apply to the Court for relii^ ftom 
debts amounting ta^4/. only. This slender Gascon, (for he was awfully 
mmifrcy and from that fHovmce which entitled him to be so styled), posr 
sessing, in a tcnfpld dcgiee, ^nve for bavardism, beyond that of bis 
countrymeii^neraUy, brightened up with delight at any opj^onity^qi 
jabbering awy in his ilwn “ lingo.” He soon whelmed me in sACor^nt 
of talk upon a variety of subjects, but pr inn pally upon such asjrelated 
to himself; the tale^of his w& winch biouglit him to an aequaijittancc 
with the WhitecrOBs kuighfl^as mKed with that degree oC eamu^ness 
and energy for Whiqh his ctJ^ntryiriln are so remarkable, bis 

manner of recounting theip must have had an effect dpw any^SSMiiuban 
a heart of stone; he rcally^xcited my symjiathy warr^^’^and d[ serily 
affirm occasioned niQ^Uie stomach-ache for the remainder oflhd day ! 

Monsieur Frederick Adolphe Auguste Cure-dent and his 
been persons of consequence aftd consideration ffomb^0m jthd^ 
tion of the world and some of his ancestors feared eonirpij|i^^ In 
the court of Charlcipague ! “ La Grande Revolutiem/* i^bien so 

many of the “ anii^nnp noblesse ” to dust and ash^,’* waa|i4mMnr/y 
spiteful to the f^mily^pf the Cure-dents. His father |n^ ripEed, 

Monsieur Fredep^ i^lphe Auguste was compdled Bis fortunes 

in England, by teaching British youth a knowie%eof 
His fame extended ifai^ und wide. One brigfitt sun^s^ing moriang the 
twopenny pospan bioisight him a summons, in the^ shape Ibttsr, 
bearing the coronet of a jiCer, to attend forthwith at No.^-^^xn^trolVienor- 
squaFC. Monsieur Cure-dent arranged his agd^^^queuy 

more than usuarcare, attired his thin legs in black ahot^r* and^siiki 
stockings, seized his cane, and depaitted, Tuminati^upodfiimpifo 
and honours, to which he fdodly believed this invitation 
/m/v.— VOL, xLi, NO. cunr. 
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A certain Marquisi bearing of Mr. Curc-dcnt’a capability, desired that 
his only and much-loved/ spoiled and stupid sou should be entrusted to 
his care for the pur|M)Be of acquiring the French language. The young 
gentleman being intended for the diplomatic department, his noble father 
at once made very liberal airangements vdth tjhie French tutor for his im- 
mediate reGCption, to tbs ep33tiaioQ of all other persons; this was a sine <pid 
non with my Lord. BlflCt^^urkh flattering confideuce reposed in hun> 
Cure-dent asseu^ to w hb lordship’s arrangemeiits, dismiss^ his 
plebeian puptls,^4Mp if^Wed kinj^^M whose veins and’ those of his an- 
cestors ha<lfb duting^iiiuy past centuries. 

Monsiedl^^tt^^t Ibd for a long season silently and secretly mourned 
ovcf the dulnesr ma hegvmess of the young nobleman’s intellec'ts, and 
su!imsi^e(|^ll his pati^c^ir bear with him. ^onths, however, rolled 
on^ ana !hy Lord' cou|r not, or would not, be taught; his density and 
itv^acity ware too xqach for the merci^ial Cure-dent; they had already 
w^ him to a mcre^cleton, and he rcWved to wait upon the Marquis 
^^ahd relate Ifls sorrows. Ai rived at his Lortlship’ir house, he was received 
witli that well-bredLiindncsh and real politeness for which our true no- 
.byitjr^^at^ so remarkable, and which can but have an irresistible effect 
upon thpse who have the pleasure of an u(‘(piaintancc with them. His 
Lordfli|p’s obliging manners had so miich^nflucnce over Monsieur 
Curo-d^t% diiat he felt for a moment embarrassed, and wished himself 
sway. ^Aiter a pause, however, he thus Wigun — ^ ' 

Mi, lior, your luorship is vary koin^^io me ; 'ypur Lorship is one 
vrai ^entilhomme. I am vary mooch oblqeged to your Lorship for vary 
mooch koindness to me. I ask your pardon, mi Lor, but your fils, my 
Lot your noble sou — I have great respect for Lorship, pardon, mi 
Lor — ^mais his Lorship can no possible Ifirti de French.^ If ^od Almighty 
WW to say to mec, vhich vould you do, Monsieur^ teaclii* dis boy de 
l^ncK<or,go to hell? I vould tank God AmiglAy for his pblitesse, but 
I vould mopch rader go to hell,” 

ByA this .declaration lie lost his ^ordw^p’s pat;|:ona^e; his former 
icholinti found a new master, dhd pobrUw^-dent difficulties 

wikeh u]h|jmately brought him to thK place. ° 

mirth and squalid misery are Ij^e not nnfreqiiently coin«^ 
paniom^at the mtne board. A poor woman, up)n a yisitto her husband, 
a care*wom tradesman, appeared the very personification of Grief, 
Straamibg tears flowed down her blanched cheeks. At length, overcome 
by jifie d^p affliction that oppressed her, "she faiuted in the arms of her 
husband, and appeared more like an inhabitant of another world than a 
vmitcM’ of Whiteerdsa-strect prison. A medical gentleman (a prisoner) 
bier at once to life and to wretchedness ; — case excited the 
She lived in the neighbourhood of Bagn^ge 
Wdls, fiud had, on the preceding day, quitted her bouse with her hus- 
baod^a leaving her child (a boy six years of age) in the 

care of i^ij(Mt]Rei!a^nswhoiwbc^^ in her wTetched tehtment, by the money 
paid fhe was alone enabled to maintain herself, and administer 

to her humpfl^s iMNMsities in prison. Upon her return home she found 
her hpuse its humble furniture, her lodgers fl^own, owing 

three weeki’ ny^Vananer infant son — drowned ! The tale of this seeu- 
mulated fflatam she %ad come impart to her husband, and never shall 
i forget t^nniirterable einguhl^ yri^ yrhich the mother execrated the 
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monster* in human shape^ who, by their villanoua ibfeachevy, had ocea^ 
noned the death of her child. Shb could have home misery In any 
shape but this; the tears trickled hut as I endeavoured to admmkW 
consolation— she evinced her gratitude, but emJd 7ua be comforted. 

This wretched and afflicting case, to the honour bf human nature ba\ 
it recorded, called forth the warmest mimifestations of sympathy from 
all her husband’s unfortunate brcthmi;^ pi^her oMhe ward Id 
which he belonged vying with his neigff^Ut in^bstcmtia! tmirnonics ot 
kindness and condolence : this^drdadml calamity hrouj^t on a premature 
accouchement, and the poor woman was, soon aflciwartSs^d^tvered bf a 
dead chjld ; confined to her room, without frieni^s, wjth^^mdney, in a 
precarious state of health, her husband still ajpriBoner, id the suit of an ' 
inexorable creditor for a debt of 6L, the collecj^, ^ompartted % another 
person, called upon her for the King’s taxes, mnounting to thirteeis' 
shtllings; he entered the room where sh^lay con1|fied to her bed, and, ^ 
upon her declaring Ker inability to ]my, directed his compauipn to levy ' 
for the amount. At the* poor woman’s earnest' entreaties tb quittAuti 
room at least, 1 am glad to have an opportunity of stilting 
gatherer departed, promising to give her an additional 


payment. ' Av!' 

I should harrow the feelfegs, the very souls of my readef^yil^",^ to- 
describe only a tithe of the misery, the wretchedness, that ^vi mteti 
under my immediate dbservati^ during my stay in this plabe. Man^ 
persons having only t^e prisonlallowance whereupon to suWst, arc glad 
to receive the very crumbs and crusts whicli fall from the tables of others* 
Adversity tries friends.” All the unhappy inmates of this place know 
from bitter experience tllfe truth of Uiis assertion ; but I am pleased to 
render my testimony to the rea) disinterested kindness that exists amongst 
all towards ^ch other* - ^ 

I have been a wanderer over a large portion of the globe dufmg the 
last fifteen years, and have had various opportunities of seeing and s^dy* 
ing men of many nations, lia ear|ier. life I saw much of France and 
Frenchmen ; ftbin . them I have reeled the greatest kindnesses-^Hlic 
truest hospitality. ' I have dwelt wim Germans and Putchm^^^d the 
mbst agreeable recollection^re connected with my sojou^ijimoiigiit;:!^^ . 
After years in official life, thousands of miles from fair Eug}ailid|*^^ci!lS '' 
cumstances threw mednto the midst of Swedes, Danes, at^ 
ail of whom have given me opportunities of lauding their 
generosity ; but 1 never, in my life, saw so perfect a dispUy 
feelings of our nature^ as are in daily action and continimWci|mS^ 
this luof. The sOpie^ here appears one large brotbeihCiQil ' / 

Association in sorrow softens and ameliorates the 
itjf perhaps, less known^'in this place than in any other ^ 
ciety.” The poorerf captive shares with recU ple(^ure ia$ 
with his less fortunate ndghbour ; kindness o^heart 
splendour. \ 

I make this declaration with grateful sentiments 


friends, with whom, amidst all my annoyances 
been few nor ineonsiderable) 1 have hadjthe hap 




and from whom I have received kindnesses of no common wiml 

everjract towards me partook of genuinC"sympathy| and ^A%^^P^ «ei 
assured, that, whatever circumstances nisy sejj^ate us, 

I write will ever be remembexed with, sincere aifibetion. rl . 

2 j» 2 ‘‘ ' « • 
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The sympathy of tlie Whitecross knights for suffering humanity 
amongst their own order evinces itself daily. A poor woman came to 
visit her husband in a deplorable state of misery, without shoes, almost 
without clothing, and certainly without food ; exhausted with fatigue, 
anxiety, and hunger, this poor creature, fainted in the yard ; she had 
seen better days, but was now completely sunk in wretchedness, A 
subscription, in pence and ^halfpence, to the amount of seventeen shil- 
lings, was inimediutely rinsed, and with gratitude received. 

Some time after this occurrence, a very respectable but unfortunate 
individual, unable to raibc the sum of five ])Ounds necessary to ]»ay an 
attorney to coMuct liib busincbs through the Insolvent Court, having 
endured many months* imprisonment, liom which he saw no prospect 
of escape^ his brother kiiights raibcd this sum by bubscii])tion, and 
something over, to wliilfli llie governor added a donation of two pounds, 
from certain fluids wliicii lie at liia disposal for the necessitous. The 
husband of the pool woman who had so recently cx])crieiiced the cheva- 
lier’s bounty, having in the iiitenncdiate time received a small legacy, 
hastened to show his sense of former kindness, by subscribing towards 
this j^erson’s necessities the full amount that had been raised for him 
UTider,shis own misfortunes. Tliesc me nf)t lare instances of the good 
feeling which is daily exhibited towards Icl low -captives. I could point 
out numberless instances, in which peisons, in tlw hvmhiost imlhs of I ife^ 
have abundantly manifested the warmest sympathy towards their fellow- 
prisoners; amongst whom I luirt not Iprget my veteran publican and 
soldier, who so violently called lor vengeance upon the knight of the 
shears, M‘TwiFt Tins man had scrvi^d, neaily half a century ago, 
amongst the biavc lliglilaiidcrs of the 42d r(*gitftent. I have had fre(juenl 
opportunities of ohseiving, and am fully justified in declaring him to be 
in the strong literal sense of the words, “ a loiigli diamond.** I never 
saw A case of distress (and there wcie man}) in which this man was 
not foremost with relief. lie is lilunt, and at times violent ; but his 
heart is in the right place, warm and kind ever inhabited tlic breast of 
“ Albion’s sons 

“ Little Bantam,” whom f introduced to my readers in the Fives* 
Court, is a true, kind-hearted son of St. Patrick, ever ready to administer 
to the necessities of others, according to his ability, and his kindness will 
be appreciated many yoais to come. 

Incongruous as this society is, I am constrained to declare that I have 
received civilities which place me under lasting obligations, and that 
I have become acquainted witli a few persons in tliis ])1bcc whose society 
has afforded me the truest pleasure- -a delight which may be compared 
to that of pie Israelites of old, when, exhausted with fatigue and thirst, 
they bfsheld water at Moses* bidding issue fiom the rock in the wilder- 
ness. Moments so passed in such n place, under circumstances similar 


♦ Some time after the above arconnt was written, ibis mnn, to use liis own pbra- 
seology^ WM ** alitde the worst u* liquor,” and, exceedingly wroth with one who 
luid offisudfin him, made use of very provokiin; language, for winch lie was booked f, 
fined, and eatled next n^'iiiiig before ** the committee,” who ceiibured and con- 
demned him toj^y a certain fine this he did forthwith, and thanking them for 
dieir lenity, turhea TOUDid to the, ^mplamaixt, and apologized for telling him 
wane very dlehgreeable /ru/As." 

t All liadUnguagc Is fioeablr, and tbs otfeadci’s name entered in a book. 
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to those which siirrounded us all, have been like the bright rays of IM, 
shining amid the darkness and dreariness of night. 

Here are to be found Jeremy Diddlcrs in suibcient nunpiber, though I 
must, in candour, state that it is smaller than, under the ciroumatancea 
and composition of this little world, might be expected. Some there hre 
who cannot but amuse observers, not only froni their oiFronteiy but the de- 
termined good humour with which they receive the aeverest reltuflfe, nay, 
downright insults, of those persons who will nat' suffer themselves to be 
duped by their “ winning ways.” ^ 

•There is, however, occasionally, no lack of that class of persons em- 
phatically styled “ old soldiers,” — a selfish, disagreeable race, who pique 
themselves upon attention to their own interest, as aparamcnint 
and a degree of foresight which enables them t(j||ibame all attempts to 
evade their “ rights thinking and livipg only for themselves, they 
kindly fancy all mankind to he. equally the victims of egotism. Therb 
are also many persons wliojiy specious manners and deceptive promises, 
live upon the credulity of their brethren, and depart the places greatly in » < 
their debt. This accusation attaches most to that class of p^ons^whp^ ‘ 
call themselves, and would he highly ofiended if others reused to^ 
designate them, yeniivmpn. 

One of Mr, Barrett’s lions,” at the period of which I writb^ was & 
good-humoured, kindly-disposed, simple-hearted man — at oqcc tailor, 
quack, and paison! He 'mended old garments for“ the outward-man,” con- 
cocted little dirty doses of phvfdfc foi the “inner,” and lectured upon reli- 
gion for the piirjiose of restoring poor unliappy human nature to that origi- 
nal state of purity knowii only to our first parents, and to ikem but for a 
brief space. Habited in ?iu old grey dressing-gown, (not a little, but very 
much the w^orsc for wear,) and military gla/ed cap, this compound of 
drugs and divinity hurries through the yard, at the rate of seven miles an 
hour ; alw^ays witli an eye to business, he most civilly accosts all persons 
that cross his path, and endeavours to make them converts cither to his pills 
or preaching — ^the first being of the greatest importance, as their sale not 
only brings “ grist to the mill,” hut they preparer the incipient (by a due 
evacuation of bile) the better lor the doctrinal ordeal he has in store fw? 
them ; having succeeded fixing a dose u])nn his dcstiined convert>|ftl^^^ 
pocketed the cash, he politely leaves him, dining the next tweh%-foi^;^ 
hours, to all the horrors of crolocyntli, aloes, and rhubarb. 

(as he is deferentially styled) is vastly moderate in his charges : 
his brethren to their hearts’ content, “ for the small charge of ohgjMny^” 
by two of his jiills, denominated “ universal cures for fdl sor^^f disor- 
ders.” Hear this, yc Galens of the West ; hide your 
and extravagant charges! The pills having righteourfy piiix^e&r'fi^dt; 
tormented the patient, and, according to ilie Doctor’s owa 
prediction thoroughly scrubbed” his intestines, he is then conBderbd ; 
to be in a proper state of body to receive the itd^iction of a relig;ious das’*, ^ 
cussioji ; to enlighten the darkness of whose^nd6i:st;l|i^ the 
Tailor Dr. Harmursby kindly desires him to pn)poundi^$^4^^^^ 
which he may desire information, and it shall 
perfect master of the Scriptures. If, however, t|ip aspitidil 
knowledge be not over particular, l/w; Do/5toT,j)referiii|g,j8:ic *5 Bdtwc of 
Revelations,” generally commences his exordium from one* oCUii' 

chapters, upon the joys of the heavenly #orld, in the of whi(^ 

he gets inextricably floundered himself^ |md furfeits 
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Mngwhom he tliii8 oentriires taensnere with his talk. I havct afati I keen 
V most awfully victimized by him, but, -I fear, to little purpoae, at he atiU 
claMea me amongst the unbelievers. His particular opinions, as far as 
I have been able to comprehend them, arc, that, as our Saviour died for 
all men, aU must and will be saved'^that is, all men whatsoever. He 
was somewhat confounded when I inquired, where would be the incite* 
ment to virtue, if vice were equally to participate in its blessings ? but, I 
imagine, not convinced. 

There arc other persons hcr^ who, like the well-intentioned Doctor, 
disdain the pure, simple doctrims of the gospel, which he who runs miffff 
read,*Vand worry themselves and acquaintances with the silliest opinions 
Upon the most abstruse passages of Holy Writ, and make it their peculiar 
duty to elucidate thenir Anntlicr little snip so bsfwildcrs himself about the 
masteries of the Trinity, and torments his imfortunute brethren, that he 
baa literally worn tlie component parts of which his stomach is formed 
into shreds, and driven his friends and acquaintance far from him.** 
.These peiwms, and a third (a Fatalist) have recently drawn so largely 
' upon my stock of patience, that I am well nigh bankrupt. The last is 
dde of a class amongst which he has evidently taken the lead, and ad* 
quirod'a degree of impoitance from the Toundness and^^ldness of his 
' esiSrtimfSb nt variance with all reason and common sense i the more un- 
reasonaklig' and senseless the doctrines, the more easily are the ignorant 
l^ed by them. This man advocates necesmtudinarian doctrines with 
tile warmth of an enthusiast ; he denicsf the existence of “ free-will,** 
and declares that man, having no power of volition, whatever he docs, 
be is, by irresistible necessity, compelled to do, and cannot do otherwise. 
I endeavoured, but m vain, to combat the absurdity of his opinions, by 
pointing out the effect they would necessarily have upon society, if true; 
that laws to restrain offenders or- punish vice would not only be useless, 
but unjust; men being of necessity compelled to act as they do, could not, 
in justice, be called to account for actions over which they had no con- 
trol. Into the effects of his doctrine, a Fatalist will never allow you to 
diva. ' This man stopped me short, and, afraid to meet his antagonist 
upon his own ground, 1 found him, as is invariably the case with all such 
persons, obstiniile as that ill-used qnadru})ed«by which Balaam was re- 
bnkedj Vdtk such, it is invariably time lost, hterally thrown away, to 
enteryfpon an argument. An unmltivatcd, ignorant man, he w ould have 
bsAn a perfect nonentity but for the retention and promulgation of ah* 
turdly yyild doctrines that will not bear the test of examination ; he is, 
'bjdwever, considered, by his own immediate associates, as a being of supc- 
lior otdfiar, and they verify, though unknowingly, most strongly, the 
of tape’s adage, that “■ a little knowledge is a dangerous thing.** 

/ 1** Mjf quack doctor was summoned, in great hastev upon one occa- 
a wortliy knight who had just been remanded by the Insol* 
vttnt He -was a piilkmnn by trade, and had, it is "verily affirmed, 

sWffllcri^^^tbtei^ milch cows! and as none othejr than the stomach of a 
vofitiible itopsiet have contained three such enormous creatures 
time, Doctor’s aid was required, and he torih-^ 
with himself witK a paper box, of the sha|)e, but three-fold 

length, of aiChool*boy’a i^i^ase, filled with his universal pills,** a 

^ tpm applied to all pmons who cannot or will not give satiefactory 

' ioeouotl,of their property to the commissibiiers. 
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double dose of \vhich were instantaneouBly dispatched into the stomach 
of the gourmandy in search of the devoured Idne ; but they, liking their 
quarters so well, would not be disg^ed. The obliging Commissioners of 
the Court, fearing the effects of this vast meal uponi^the little milkman^s 
constitution, kin^y returned lum to Mr. Harrctt*B custody for a silt 
months’ promenade in Stony Park,’’ at the esepiration of which period* 
it is hoped, his digestive organs will be restored to their usual state. 

My readerb must not be surprised to hear that the Doctor’s skill is ‘in 
continual requisition. So great is his power over aches aud pains, that. 
Upon a recent occasion, a poor old mSn, afflicted w'lth gouty twinges, 
was positively cured, by wrapping the enraged toe in the old dress- 
ing-gow'ii, and looking, with devotional steadfastness, during eight hours, 
at the longitudinal pilUbox. 

Their Honours of the Insolvent Court liave strange characters to deal 
with occasionally, who, by their knavibh tricks, put the placidity of the 
Commissioners’ temper to the most severe tests. 

A stupid-looking, cautious fellow appeared before the Cot^ from this 
place, within the present year, the honebty of whose tratitecrious the 
Commissioner greatly doubted, but to all of whose quesdons lor infosih- 
ation upon poiOts which required explanation he invariably 

An plasc you 1 be very deef, my Lord ; it’s all dooan up0ai |>eiqfMsr; 

I ha’ signed it, and sweered to it, and 1*11 sweer it again an yqu do want 
me i it’s all dooan upon peaper, but I be mortal deiff.” ^ 

Questioned, cross-questioned, and re-questioned, no elucidation could 
be obtained from him ; Mr. Commissioner’s serenity departed, but all to 
no purpose ; and he, idtimatcly, slwerly fatigued the Court out of his dis- 
charge. 

1 advised the Doctor, tipon the day on which he appears before the 
Court, to go provided with his pill-box, and if he should discover any 
bilious symptoms in the countenance of the Commissioner, respectfully to 
offer a double dose, and to hand his Honour the long case, in order that 
he may have an opportunity of selecting such as may find their way into 
bis stomach wifh the least difficulty, and request to be heard the day 
after his Honour’s purification 

A more complete Bedlnm cannot be seen or imagined tbmi the W^ards 
present after the return of discharged insolvents from the Qouft; tMir 
wives, friends, children, and neighbours, from whom they 
separated, perhaps two or three months, having previously bami^ tbc 
sunshine of ** gin and cloves ” or heavy wet,” or both togetbet, gene- 
rally attending them. Hume’s and Rogers’s queer t” ie times 

in great requisition, and drunkenness and quarrdlingis not nufrequanily 
the result. A Saturnalia so complete can be found on^.anKmgsl mt 
VHiitecTOss knights. None but those who have experienced can form 
any adequate idea of its horrors. Vulgar, unsober wQanen-*Hictepa^ 
ill -behaved children — and drunken, noisy men— fom a trio tbat newer 
was eclqised by any party m any booth at London’s Anttod Anr Ilf 
** Saint Bartlemy.” , , 

« This man ba^ sinoe passed through Invdlveat Court, wheru^jb^ed 
great amusement by the display of his emntricities and knouMge oPwSmfSry, 
1 must render him justfoe by saying that his pills are, as far assiudl nasty fidngs 
oaix have daim to the title, very meritorious. ^ 

f By queer” is meant the beverage lOfH^for stout, so eslMbj niiwMbt its 
doubtful nature and quality. ^ 
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Oxford Installatton«^*The Spanish Exiles— Cfe){nrt Alterations— Affairs Abroad— 

A MBrria|e»ResiiItB of the Races— Speech to'the Bishops- Freaks of Justice-^ 

The Spanish Press— Musical Festival— Court Movements— Public Amusements 

—Unseemly lilxhibitiou* 

Oxford Installation.— principal feature of the past month 
has beiR the splendid Installation of the Duke of Wellington at Oxford. 
The details of this maguificcnt ceremony would occupy a much greater 
space in our pages tlian we are able to afford, . Indeed, it would be im- 
possible to convey by any description a just idea of the brilliancy of the 
spectacle, or the enthusiabm with which the illustrious Chancellor was 
rednved. 

We conclude that a regularly authenticated account of all the pro- 
cpt^iiigs of this memorable ccicmony will he published in a convenient 
form for preservation. To garble the details, would be to do injustice to 
the which we believe we may fearlessly assert to hatp.bcen one of 
the moB|' striking that ever was known. 

Tliffi Spanish Exiles. — Don Carlos, the brother of the late King of 
Spain, has arrived in this countiy >\ith his piincesa, a sister of Don 
Miguel, her 'sister-in-law, the Princess Beiria, his three sons, and a 
numerous suite, amounting in all to fifty perbons. They came to England 
in his Majesty’s ship Donegal, which came to anchor at Spithead ; to 
which place, Mr. Backhouse, the Undcr-Sccrctary of State, was des- 
patched, with a proposition to the Prince, offering him'alLthe honours 
granted to Princes of our qwii Blood Royal, and a large income besides 
that which he received from Spain, if he would renounce all claim upon 
the, Spanish crown. 

Ta tUs proposition, Don Carlos replied, that it was not a matter of 
choice; tiut at his birth he inherited lus rights from his father, who 
derived theip/fom God himself; and hecouldnot reUnquish them with- 
out violating his duty to Heaven: that lie was not at 'all solicitous 
about receiving any personal honours ; and that even if he could sur- 
renfler his rights, which, for the sake of his sons and other persons con- 
nected with him, he could not, under any circumstanceB, do, he should 
never think qf purchasing his liberty at so vile a price as the acceptance 
of a pension from a foreign power, while there continued faitliful 
Smi^ds to whom, if it ever sliould be necesBary, he should alone 
iidress himself. 

The u%ptiation having terminated, the royal party landed, and were 
to remem,, only a short time at Portsmouth, — Gloucester Lodge at 
Bromptoja, thp residence of the late Mr. Canning, having been taken for 
them* , A' 'considerable degree of interest has been excited by the soli- 
Carlos for seven hundred of his followers, to whom 
penmsi^ was given to to Hambuigh; they had no means 

to pay for theur passage, noi^ could Don Carlos assist them. In this 
dilemma^ the Princess of Beiria, his sister-in-law, and sister to Don 
M|gud, .voltmteercd to raise the amount required, by either selling her 
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jewel8| or depoBiting them as a security. This generous oSst was 
accepted, and the aSioreuts of ,tbe Prince's pause safely removed 
Aldea Gr^lega. 

Wc have no room for any observations upon the quadruple treaty 
which has been entered into tHttyeen England and j^rance, and the two 
present governments of Spain and Portugal ; f>ut, whate^ may be 
thought of it now, we have little doubt that posterity will consito it 
one of the most extraordinary acts of diplomacy ever enacted. 

. • ^ 

Cabinet Alterations. — There have been several changes in the 

Govcnimcnt during the month. The Duke of llichmond, tlK Eari of 
Ripon, Sir James Gia^ni, and Mr. Stanley, have seceded from the 
Cabinet, because they dreeliiied going the Icn^h of appi opriating the 
chuich revenues to lay purposes ; and thl^ir places have been filled up in, 
w hat some ])ersonB think, a very efficient manner. The Duke of JRichnptld 
is succeeded at the Post Office by the Marquis Conyngham, who will, 
no doubt, be equally usbiduous with his noble ])redcee8Bor, did more 
good in the details of hib office than people suppose. Sir James 
Graham is succeeded at the Admiralty b} Loid Auckland, whds^ ener- 
getic exertiphs as Master of the Mint, Commissioner of Greenwich 
Hospital, and Commisbioner of the Exchequer, give satisfactory earnest 
of his vigour and promptitude at the head of our Maiinc. Lord Carlisle 
takes the Privy Seal ; and Mr. Spring Rice, the Secretary of the Triiasury, 
walks up to the Colonial Office, as Secretary of State for the Colonics. Mr. 
Robert Grant pro( oeds as Governor to Bombay ; and Mr Cutlar Fergus- 
son, distinguished m the lastcuituiy for his lively conduct in Maidstone, 
becomes Judge Adiocate General, with great influence over the mvyralc 
of the army. He wrote a pamphlet forty years ago about something, and 
afterwards went to India, whence he lias returned to be honoured and 
lewardediu his old age, Mr. Abercrombie (late steward to tlic Duke 
of Devonshire) is made Master of the Mint ; and because he is opposed 
to the Coercion Bill, the clauses to which he objects are to be omitted. 
Colonel Maberley is made a Commissioner of Customs. Colonel liCith 
Hay, who advocated the expulsion of the Bishops from Parliament, is 
appointed Clerk of the Ordnance, Mr Poulett Thomson becomes 
President of the Board of Trade ; and Captain Byng, a young: gentle- 
man, who tw^o or three years ago marned Lady Agnes Paget, ^ dauj^bter 
of Lord Anglesey, is made a Lord of the Treasury. > 

The Marquis of Clannearde has resigned the Captaim^ of'^the Yeo- 
man Guard, because he w^anted to be Postmaster-Genevsl J and Lord 
Mulgrave has refused the Postmaster-Generalship, because hg.widied to 
be in the Cabinet. * ^ * 

llie Judges have been transplanted according to our previous an^ 
nouncement ; and, as liord Brougham mentioned in one m pur Dii^ 
logues of the Living," Mr. Justice Vaughan has becit made 
Councillor: in a similar manner, according to the same Itotbdlify, that 
arch-humbug, Mr. O’Connell, has been prevented from 
dicals and blowing Lord Grey out of ^ water," by 
important obligation from his Lords^y Government 

Affairs Abroad. — There appears, just now, wha^, jAlilgis 
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qrU a lull ” in continental pdUtiea. Tbe King ti Fwiet, faiaed to 
tile throne by the barricadeft.,n the glorioua daye»” id^mincea 

the crime of barricade-making, and carriea his head higher, and hie 
aupremacjr as li^ldly, as the last French amtrper before him. He has 
done ten times morein a year to subdue popular feeling, and break the 
spirit of \rl^t is cafied freedom, since be has been King, than his two 
last predeceWrs did, or would have done, in the whole course of their 
lives. He has shown his wisdom : he has, by force and menace, sepa*- 
rated the double character of his trembling people. They fancied them- 
selves tigers, — ^hc exhibits them to the world as monkeys. 

In Spajp, for the present, a remarkably nice little girl is Queen; in 
Brazil, a very good little boy is Emperor; in Portugal, a great fat girl 
is Moukreb ; and j|n Belgium, the husband o^n extremely handsome 
young lady believes himself I^ng. None or these things arc likely 
to be permanent, but the position of affairs as regards the thrones of 
d^any of the European states is extremely curious. We trust nothing 
may happea.to increase the intricacy and difficulty with which, to us, 
they seem to be invested. Russia ^ sleeps, or seems to sleep Austria 
ana Prussia arc reposing ; but the time is not far distant when these 
^nts yrfU wake, and then will the cauldron bubble and boil again. 
We ho^ Dandy Palmerston will not bum his fingers in stirring up the 
mixturUr ' 


A MARiitAGE. — Colonel do Lacy Evans, one member for West- 
minster, hae tak^ unto himself a wife, the widow of Mr. Hughes, and 
daughter of C#olonel Robert Arbuthnot. The gallant colonel became a 
Benedict on the 21st of June, that being the longest day, with the 
shortest night, in the year. 


Results of the Races.— ^The season is fertile in races ; and thm 
has been no lack of gaiety at those famous marts of beauty and sport, 
Epimn Rud Ascot ; even Moulsey, which must bow to the superior attrac- 
tions of its splendid rivals, made a good show. 

Nofhifig . could exceed the good humour at Epsom. Mr. Batson^s 
horse Plenipotenliary won the Derby ; this gratified everybody, except 
the iiuihediate losers, who bore their calamity, however, with great com- 
posurjeu |dr. Batson, upon this occasion, as upon all others, where it 
has ^n necessary to assume any ])articular line of conduct, l^haved in 
the handsomjsst possible manner. Nor was the result of the Oaks, won 
Iqr Mr. Cosby’s Pussy, less agreeable to the public. • There are not two 
mcm upon the Turf more popular than the two winners of the season. 
f V although graced by the presence of their Majesties, felt 

MVi^ly the attractions of Oxford ; but if the leaders of ton were 
their followers seemed scarcely dimini^ed. The 
and but for a fatal accident, which we have 
p8ewfam4|}[Q%ed^ ever^hing went off well and gaily. The royal party 
were extrifi^y well received, and on the lost day were joined by tbie 
Dncbeieof^ent^and the Pxiii^s Victoria. 

Maa1ii^4b^sted no princea^fo|jk unfortunately, the great day, Thurs- 
day, was U|K)U for the.Qpi^^ drawing-room, and the royal visit 
tp the Opei^; ib that, although there was a good attendance of lords, 
liWBire a scarcity sf /oefaie^. Theobald brought his 
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Soddttgham td whi ^ King’s Pl4te, wM# he Hi ; imd» le^n |KfestiiiMS 
wm perform 4 mmiler exjAolt et Ouildl^, There were numVers of 
booths for eating and playing— fotr replenishing and depletion— at whioh 
a great deal was done. The weather was beautifuli W hot ; and the 
whole afihir went off agreeably enoi^h. 

Speech to the Bishops. — ^Very great attention has been excited, 
throughout the country by the speech of his Majesty, made to the Bishops, 

^ on the occasion of the celebration of his Majesty's birth-day. l%e 
warmth and energy with which the King expressed his determination to ^ 
inaihlaiii inviolate the rights and privileges of the Establishdtl Chuitb, 
of whicli ]ie is the he{^ have inspired the friends of religion and good 
order with new confideim, and addresses from all parts of the isountry 
are pouring in, thanking the monarch for this new and gratifying prorf 
of affection for his peoide. It was attempted, for a shoit time, to 
weaken the effect of this paternal and constitutional address, by spread* 
ing doubts of its authenticity. Those doubts, however, Save been 
tircly set at rest by its authorised publication. Nothing has^more teilded 
to open the eyes of the country, as to the real authors and sppporters rf 
the attacks tipon the Church, than this circumstance. However^ as has 
been generally observed, no alteration has yet been made in the policy 
of those who are the King’s advisers, consequent upon this maAly and 
unequivocal avowal of the King’s opinion. 

Freaks op Justice.— Some curious events have taken place in 
the Courts of Law and Equity, and even in the House of Lords. In 
the latter place. Lord Brougham, having summoned the Judges to assist 
him in hearing an appeal in the case of Sol arte and Palmer, did not 
himself attend. The appeal having been adjounied for two days in con- 
sequence of there having been no law Lord in the House, the Chancel- 
lor, on the Wednesday, pronounced the case a clear one, and spoke in 
the strongest terms of asperity against the counsel who could recommend 
such a frivolous and disgraceful measure as an appqal, which his Lordship 
chameterized as an attempt to obtain unfair delay, and finaHy dismissea 
it with an award of 360/. costs, in order to mark his feelings upon the 
occasion. It turns out that the Lord Chancellor, when Mr. Brm^am* 
was one of the counsel, in the original cause, who recomitj^endM the 
apped, at the suggestion of the late liord Tenterden ; and mat, more- 
over, his Lordship at that time declared that the case of Hoifley e.Oase, 
which was cited as a precedent, was nrmfjly decided, and winch, in dil- 
cussing the appeal in the House of Lords, his Lordship quoted as 
the questum i^inst the appellant. 

In the Court of King’s Bench, a case of copyright was , 

and Purday,— and the jury not being able to agree, were ttp. ' 

They continued locked up all night, and the next morning the Ibr^ansn 
informed the Lord Chief Justice Denman that eleven of tlmm were Ibr*,, 
the plaintiff, and one for the defendant i to this one, 
over such parts of the evidence as his paiticul^ 

the jury again retired. They apin Um the Lord Chief Jusnoe that 
they could not agree ; upon which, one juror only bmgTOrJbede^m^aut, 
his Lordship direct^ them to nonsuit the juaintiffi Attorney- 
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Pdierali on coming into conif^ expressed his surprise at a prCceedii^, 
not only unprecedented, but incompatible 'with Ihe duties of k Judge ; 
but Lord Denman stopped him in no gentle mamler, and desired to hear 
no more of it. 

As far as the Attorney-General goes, his Lordship was obeyed ; We 
suspect, however, that his Lordship is likely to hear a great deal more 
of it in other quarters. 

* The last and least — as far as the Court is concerned — of these cases 
occurred at Clcrkcnwell, where a jury returned a verdict of not guilty 
in favour of a prisoner, which, however, they subsequently retracted : * 
upon which Mr. Rotch, the very highly distinguished Chairman of the 
Justices, sentenced tlie man to seven years’ transportation. “ You are 
a nice Chairman, ’’Asaid the poor fellow, “ tONl sentence a man to be 
transported whom a jur>' of his countrymen have acquitted.” Mr. 
Prendergast, counsel for the prisoner, attempted to address Mr. Rotch ; 
but his worship, like liis superior in a higher place, stopped him with 
some warmth, and desired to liear no more of it. Mr. Prendergast 
gave notice that he should move for a mavdamus to compel the officer 
of the court to record the first verdict. This will be argued before Lord 
Denman ! ! 


The past month has been singularly marked by dreadful cosualities. 
Sir William- Cosway, a gentleman of some property in ^ Kent, who 
opposed Sir Edw^ Knatchhull in a contest for the lepresentatiou of 
that county,’ was fiirown from the top of the Criterion, Brighton coach, 
near the Stone’s-end, in the Borough, and killed. The verdict of the 
coroner’s jury exonerated tlic driver from any blame. 

A lady was killed on the deck of a steamer in tlic river, by a blow from 
the bowsprit of one of his Majesty’s revenue cutters, which ran foul of 
the packet. Mr. Lillingston was killed by the falling of a tree on his 
own estate. Several deaths have been occasioned by fire, and several 
suksid^ have^bcen committed. The most melancholy, perhaps, was that 
of Mf. PoWell, of Ilarh'y-strcet, who had been for some residing at 
Dover. His son, Mr. Cotterell Powell, was killed by a fall from his 
horse aj Ascot ; and when the afflicted parent heard of the disaster, it 
produced^ such an effect upon him as to drive him to the desperate act 
of shfioiiug himself through the head. 

On the llth. Lieutenant Parry, of the Life Guards, undeitook to 
BMrim across the Serpentine river in his clothes. He dashed into the 
water, unattended by any boat, and without giving any previous an- 
noui]^ccment to the servants of the Humane Society, who are always in 
^attendance. He had nearly reached the middle, when he was ob- 
servi^ to:«^[eavouT to turn back ; the effort failed, and he sank ; and, 
althouigh mdar water not more than five minutes, life was extinct. 

Admiral Manby, who, as Captain Manby, brought over the late Queen 
Caroline to this country, and was subsequently upon terms of intimate 
friendship with, her Majesty, died at Southampton, from having, as the 
verdict m the Imoner’s jury incautiously taken too large a dose 

of opium.^* ' V 

We scarcely recollect so many distressing circumstances of a^similar 
, character to have happened in the same space of time. 
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The Spanish Press. — ^The new liberal Govemment of Spain has 
commenced its career by issuing a decree^ by which no pers^' Is to. be 
permitted to publish a newspaper until he has shown that its politics 
are to be in strict accordance with those of the Ministry. We suspect 
that our Ministers would gladly avail themselves of an opportunity of 
following this example of upholding the liberty of the press. 


Musical Festival. — ^The charitable, fashionable, and musical world 
have been for some time kept in a state of general fermentation by the 
“announcement of the G?and Festival (as it is called) in Westminster 
AbbdV. We were Binri)rised and'vexed to find the Duke of Newcastle 
objecting to the locality, and considering the performaiiec of sacred 
music, in the sacred caiweof charity, within the w^ls of the Abbey, iu 
the light of desecration. The Bishop of London also objected, which 
is strange, seeing that the performance is under the immediate patronage 
of the King, who is constitutionally Head of the Church, and who, 
in sanctioning the present celebration, merely followed the example' of 
his pious father, in whose moral and religious character th^ inoat cant- 
ing busybody, in or out of lawn sleeves, could not, with justice, pick a 
hole. ^ . 

The opinion thus partially cxpicssed had, however, no weight, and 
the Abbey was prepared for the performance by Mr. under tbo 

superintendence of Sir Benjamin Stephenson, and fitted scats for , 
the accommodation of about three thousand auditors. ‘ " 

On Tuesday, the 24th, the fust of the perforu^ces » took place. 
Before nine o’clock visiters began to arrive; and at noon their Ma- 
jesties, with a numerous suite, entered tlic royal box. They were ac- 
comjiaiiicd by tbeir Royal Highnesses the Duchess of Kent and the 
, Princess Victoria, the Duke of (Gloucester, and the Princess Augusta : 
her Majesty’s brother, the Duke of Saxe-Mciningen, \vas al^o of the 
party. The magnificence of the different uniforms and costumfcs of the 
Court was brilliant and imposing. 

His Royal Highness the Duke of Cumlierland and *^110. Primness 
Sophia of Gloucester were also present. * 

It is impossible to cuter into any detailed criticism upon tbe 
ance; but the general effect produced win* disappointment froi%th6“iicAo 
parts, and astonishment and wonder at the choruses. The .oa^VWas 
splendidly led by Spagnoletti, and conducted by Sir GejWge %paii:. 
Upwards of 2500 persons were assembled, and the first day’s musje; ter- 
minated about four o’clock. Owing to the ailmirable police arrange- 
ments, no accident occurred during the day; and by silt ^everything 
resumed its quietude and tranquillity. ^ 

Court Movements. — The Court has been remarkably the s 

month. Besides the King’s Levees, the Queen has 
Room ; their Majesties have visited the Opera House ; line 
given two balls ; as we have already said^ then: 
and, besides, have honoured Lady,^j6we ^and Sir 
Twickenham, and Colonel Clithero at ^Ealing, with , yij|ita« llhib'SKiug 
has dufed with the Duke of Wellington ; and th^ 
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Tiiited Gi^enwieli, where they ertendM dMhe bbrnce ou Uie ernttiveiBary 
rf the late Earl Howc*s &%nal victory over the French. 

The unaffected affabtii^ of the Queen, who, in addition to theae Visits, 
has appeared frequently in puUio at the Ancient Music, at the Zoolo- 
gical Gardena, and at the Opet^ — is the theme of univmal praise 
and fdmiratiun. Her Majesty will proceed to Woolwich, accompanied 
by the King, to embark on board the royat' yacht, commanded bj 
Lord Adolphfus Fitzclareixoe ; anc4 after her Majesty's departure, it is 
underatood the King will occupy a residence near Woolwich for a short 
time, during which his M&jesty wilHnspect t^dock-yarda, arsenal, and , 
bmrraeke, and review the Royal Artillery. 

Th^^ieen will return, it is said) in the first or second week in August. 


PtTBtic Aiivsbments. — Thc places of public amusement continue to 
fill— *^he Opera to suffocation ; and although Grisi has been hoarse, 
and Taglioni lame, still the crowd continued* 

Btury-l^ne has closed its career of legitimacy fo^^ the season ; a list 
hit been published of the new pieces produced, in which native talent, 
ai it ia called, cuts but a sorry figure. Amongst the novelties was 
Byron^s old* ** Sardanapalus.” Amongst the origiiiais, The Wedding 
Gown,** an4 ** The Soldier’s Courtship.’* Amongst the legitimates, three 
melo-dramas, St. George and the Dragon ” (acted by horses), ** Prince 
lie Boo,^* and ** Anster Fair.” Amongst thc natives, a translation from 
the Frenck.celled ‘‘ The Minister and the Mercer,” and another French 
piece cdled ‘‘ Sii»et Service,”— in both of which Fah-cn was ini- 
mitable. / * ^ 

Covent-^rden closed two nights after Dniry-lan^leaving behind the 
pleasing recollections of “ Mother Hubbard,” TRie Perry and the 
Mill,” and ** Pleasant Dreams,” as three splendid specimens of original^ 
geniua 4 ^|he restof the naftw productions consisting of seven 
frlKfip^lhe French. And it is for this, that the Gog and Magog of the 
are licensed, and privileged, and patented, and chartered ! 
^ket, without pretension, (we ivish ’we could say without 
^ ^ _ ,ie'quackery of the play-bills, disgusting at the other places, 

IS uof^lMItoary there,) has commenced its season, and a Mr. VanderhofT 
is the Sfaii^he is the elephant of the Haymarket likely to rival him of 
the 3!^l<^cal ; he is a well-practised actor, and possesses a fine person ; 

particular friends who choose to mention John Kemble’s name' 
jUiC^^^fore they begin to talk of him, arc injudicious. It is extremely 
ui^ir, although the practice is universal, to judge of actom by cotnpariug 
them with others. It is one of the misfortunes of the profession that 
seems to be no other mode of estimating theatrical talent ; but it 
of folly for mistaken partizans to institute such a 
ing and the folly is much more endent when they start by 

of John Kemble, before they laud Mr. Vanderhoff in 
** ^ part which was Kemble’s masterpiece. 

If KembVa name be never whispered, Mr. Yanderhbff will be at- 
laided cliaracter. Hif ^passioned hits are the best, and to 

thxm strength ii^l^oiiiitnlition adequate to weeping and per- 

aphing ik theaafi^ time, in the Haymarket, with thermo- 

Hi^ at a ftoA extremifly effective. 



F«m& baa joined the Hajmarket eompenyi and wUl much more eea« 
aonably oontnbutQ hie qi)oU to tbe merriment of Uoffedm far bot 
weather, in which that bonae rmoioes, in tlie abape of light comedieit Md 
broad iarcea. Hamlet/’ in the pea^aeaaon, is quite out of character* 
Yatea and bis wife are bard at work delighting the audiences at tbe 
Surrey; and Abbot and Egertfm hare parted coiupaa^y at the Victoriiu 
But that which juat now excitea curiqeky and inteteat amongst the play«^ 

f ocTs is the growing beauty and j^vepiebce of the new £n|^h O^ra- 
louse,’ which baa risen moat rapidly to a state of completion* The ceil*- 
ing, which is beautiful finialied^^nd all the other parts of the build- 
ing nearly so. The shaph a|id size e|j^he theatre gives every prospect of 
advaiftagc to the audience in the pCrticj^ars of seeing and hearing ^ and 
the exertions of Mr. Beazley, the at AUect, in pi^anng the buijiding 
seem to have been emtdaCed by Mr. Arnold in getipg ready the Mtni- 
turc. , 

He has stationed an egent at Portsmouth to seize Mrs. Wood the mo- 
ment she arrives, and onei her such terms us she cannot refuse. We 
hope tbe success of this dramatic envoy may be more complete tban that 
of Mr. Backhouse with Bon Carlos at the same place. It is intended to 
produce our native vocalist in a new opera, to be called thq Bfide^s 
Band,” which is to bc represented on the 28th of next month. PhdHps 
will have the principal chaiacter, and Mr. 11. Russell is the cpmposcrof 
the music. There is a bamesake of his, Mr. James Russep, who^ we 
should think, ^om his musical abilities and the variety of hk tsknt, 
would be a very valuable acquisition to Mr. Arnold’s compbny. 

Vauxhall is this }ear ” Hat, stale,” and must eventually be H^unpro- 
fitable.” The affair of the North Pole is contemptible ; and we only 
wonder that Captain Ross, who has exhibited much laudable endurance, 
cau have lent his name as a sanction to such an absurdity. 


Uksbemly Exhibition,— An event has recently occurred ^ch wc 
cannot but consider most disgraceful and disgusting. We allude tqi (be 
proceedings which have taken place in tliedissentiiig meetingrhi^ee celled 
the Tabernacle, in MoorfLckls. , ® ^ • 

It appears that a Mr. Campbell has been for some years ^ 

that place of worship ; and, as it seems, giving satisfaction 
to almost all the congregation ; the minority, however, were 
in their efTorts aujamst Mr. Campbell than the mc^on^ expeckpj^llaul 
while the reverend gentleman was on a visit in Scotland, tbe tnism^ of^ 
the meeting-house prepared and executed a new trust-deed which 
cluded the names of certain individuals to whom Mr. Campbell bad pre*« 
viously objected Upon high aiul important grounds. This step produced 
a letter from Mr. Camp^ll, stating that, if what he had heard was tme, 
and that this new trust-deed had h^n executed, he muetTCBig||| hk* 
tions, and that when he came to town he would give them d 

his inteutions and his reasons for having decid^ upon 
which letter he received a reply from tbe trustees acc^tji^ 
petied resignation & 
As Mr. CamphdVs was only a conditmu^l resignation, 
he only mentioned his intention to a future pe]5E<£wWt|iin 

thin^ were done, he naturally felt suitUriM and the 

gentlemen composing tbe new sboim so al^tl||[,t||]to him 
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at iiis woird and thrown him omboard; and when he came to town, he 
resolved to try the (juestion and proceed as nsoal to the meetjng-hoiise 
and take possession of the pulpit. ^On hia arrival, however, at the proper 
hour at tlm place of Worship, he found, to hi^ astonishment and d^ay, 
another individual in the rostl'^^. Tide to be a ROv. Mr. 

Mulley^of MarksgatC, who had be^n^Kistaltea at least an hour before the 
usual time for the, cominendfei|[im of^^^'l^Tyice by the new trustees ; 
they, with Mr. Jofiri Wiycs/Mcnj^bw* ahThmiamCnt for Boston, taking 
their statidn^at the bottom of the pulpit ilair8,^vinff, as virell as placing 
the minister in his pbsfliou, also 4 nducted ^ cleij^ into the reading- 

, A gentleman of the name o,^3at!trman wa% proceeding to the^pulpit 
to serve Mr. Mulky ^ith a ^vmten notice to quit, and to inform him 
jthdt hfr. OampbdIPiad arrived and was ready f6 dd h^duty, but was 
hindered frpni doing bo — at this period the C0T%regati6iS^ad assembled, 
and Mr. Campbell made his appearance. Ife Was immediately slopped 
by the trustees, and lohl, if he attempted to go up the pulpit stairs, they 
would give lum into the custody of a police foicc, v^ch w^as in attendance 
under the order of Mr. Wilks’s son, who is an attorney, and two of his 
Olerhs, iu the vestry-room. After some expostulation, Mr. Campbell of 
course yielded to superior force, retired, disrobed^ mid returned into the 
bo^ of the cliapel, where he took his scat. 

Then began such a scene as seldom is prifeented to the public eye ; 
thc'clcArk endeavoured to give out the hymn; Mr, Mulley moved his 
mouth ai\d worked his arms like a semaphore — hut all in vain. The pious 
congregat^n, shocked at being deprived of tlicir favourite, drowned the 


voices of both ])ar8on and cleik by a combination 4o| yells and noises 
, nnhearfl since the da)8 of the 0 . row at Coveut Garden playhouse. 

Down witli Mullcy rcsoundexl through the sacred building — groans 
and hisses and cries of shame pealed along its vialls, in the midst of 
whicilvlfcts persecuted Mr. Campbell lose from hhf scat, and suffered him- 
, led from the disgraceful scene of confusion by two of his 

'|MK^]||pban then told the cougregation tWey liad better disperse 
quieUfi^ld^ that if they did not do so, force would be resorted to to expel 
the^nw^on this intimation, the greatest part of the assembly retired ; 
but swiwas the uproar and confusion, that many of the females fainted 
frOtar alarm and excitement. 

'' It 'appears that Mr. Campbell intends to assert his clabn to the pulpit 
legajily, and that proceedings vvill immediately be instituted for that pur- 
mse ; but, as a correspondent of ours observes, it is \iot unamusing to 
Bud the peace of one of the most numerous congregafions iu the metro- 
p0liB irreverently disturbed by the exercise of a power which chureh- 
fiM tWil^^ astonished to find adopted by a dissenting oommunily, 
by the Honorary Secretary of the Society for the Pro*- 
J^bt^rty It is not the first time that the words 
** and^Iiiberty ” have been most unmeaningly associated. 

We rince writing tlus, that Mr. Campbell has been allowed to 
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CftITICAt Konop. 


The Autobtographyj and of Sk 

fig^n^dges pw#. St va)e* 

We are not ifiEfre wl]«the^3tr JKg^ton Bvjrdge^ be not the father of modem 
English literature. 0( )|h^4ieare ccxUin, that if be he i^t the very 
oldest ot those who bare ac4ujted '^dlitmctioh in the repij^hl^B ot letters, 
he is the roost vene]:^ble of erifitting wiiteis Epr rooie than half a century 
^ has the wortl^ baronet hfeo beihrenhe bteraiy world It is true that hia 
populaiitv has not bom^^# icni^elh^ikipoilion to his mcrits^j but If hia 
countrymen generally have not a][^reoi^ed as they ought the getuus and 
leatning of Sir Eggvton, he has had the satisfactron of khovvuiK tliat 
among the comparatively lew who admired his nMks, wcie flunmered 
many of the lOost distinguished /</era// oi modem Times Eserynkanof 
true genius will always infinitely pioler the appiobatioii of a lew of bis 
contemporanes, distinguished for then supeiioiit} and diseeinment« totha 
Ignorant applause of the multilude Tlu ciicumstunco oi iHdimg up under 
the neglect ol those ^ho aio called the “ le idmg public imhcaies a mind 
of no eommor order Pcihaps ibete never was a more striking instance of 
bold and resolute struggling against the tuje ol un])opularity, thwi is atfloitled 
us m the case of Egeiton Diydges Pi ora the appeal ance of his first 
woik, upwaids ol filhryeus ago, down to the one which preceded the 
publication ol the picsegt soluracs, his litiiai> careei has been one unin* 
Ternipted sciies ol failures not ceitainly as lespiels the merjtte Ot his 
works, but as regards the reception which they ha\ o met w ith from thepublic. 
There is not one man out oi a thousmd who, in the face of suclv continued 
and withei ingfiegloct, could has e continue d to prost c ute his hteraf^ labours 
as Sir Egerton has done On him it seems not to base had the slightest 
effect Volume has succeeded \olutnc liom lus pen with as much rapidity 
as li his woikj^* as they sescicdly appeared, had been greeted with the loud 
and universal acclamations with which the novels ot Sii Waltei Scott or 


the poems ol 1 oid Byion weic rccoiscd llie gods fire saidtoiegi 
man stiuggling with ad\eisit> as the noblest spec taUe under fmVci 
there be intellectual, as the ancients supposed tlu i c w ci e moral, PeitlitsV’, 


what admit ation and flight must they ha\e beheld tin irf ttilfid 

with which Sir Fgeiloff has boitie upundci his imintcriupt;i3cl«llM|M 
hterai> adveisities V , 

The causes which have led to the worth> baionct s ountii|fitf fwui^s 
would open up a held for speculation iar too wide Without, 
attempting to trace the causes, wc must content ourselves vtlth 
our opinion that they aie beginning to be icmovcd m other woiili^ 
think wc can clearly pcrceice indications that the woiks ol Sir Egerton 
are about to become bettc t known, and his genius to be bettci appifl^iated. 

As a profound thinkei and eloquent wiitci on questions of abstract htera* 
tuie. Sir Pgeiton has no superior at this moment Tlie present volumes 
abound with proofs of this Indeed, were it not for the genealogical details 
and contemporary sketches with which the authoi s speculatiqiis are 
woven, we would pronounce them one unbioken chain ol the niM stim^y 
origind thoughts expressed m the most glowing language. A|nA 0^4# i|l 
those instauces--notfcw m numbei — where wc differ from the aeil^nMMilss 
of the writer, we feel ourselves eanally constiained to admire tflebriBjAf||!^ 
of his ideas, and the puiity and eloquence of his style v -c * 

Sir Egerton's Autobiography is not so much a pcrsd!|P|||& 
history oi the author ; and on this account it is doubly The 

woith} baronet s peisonal biogia,pt^ has dfedh^ng in it which esnhe said 
to be but of the beaten track, ft is subh we every d^ meat with 
in books, and m thedaily walks of lift. It M ter otherwise wifn hts snental 
Mg^VOL, xxu KO. cwii. 5t c 
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Criitcii Notices. 


biofi:rrai)hy. TIis is a mind qf a superior order, and it is at once an instructive 
anrl irittM-estinij occupation to trace the versatility and eccentricities of that 
niuid ni its. uncciisjufr activity and varied ojierations. 

We nevi r Unesv ii more candid autohios^rapher than Sir Eg:erton Bryd^cs. 
It is the besetliii'^ sin of most men, and especially of literary men, that 
wlule their vision is so acute in detecUn^ the failmsfs of otheis, thev are 
blind to IlitMr own : not so with tjie author of this work. Of his innrmi- 
ties of temper, whieli are /rreat arid manifold, he is quite sensible, and 
often does lie speak of and lament them in the course of his Autobiofifvaphy. 
His allusions to Ins morbid sensitiveness are often touchingly interesting. 
Nor IS Sir Kgeiton at all sparimr of himself in ^erence to the errors of 
conduct ivlnch, as to en is liunmn, he has committed in the course of his 
long and clu^quered life ; man} of liis statements and remarks on this 
pointy a re lull of instruction 

Wo believe there rtliver existed a more passionate lover of literature than 
8ir Elbert on Brydges. LiU‘rary exercise is necessary to his very being. 
His tinvst for information was coeval with the earliest developments of his 
mind, and insle-ui o[ diniimshing as he advanced into tlie vale of years, has 
^one on inci easing to tlio piesent moment 1 iteratua; maybe said to be 
Sir Kgertori's native element. With the excejition of six or seven hours 
out of the twenty-four v\hicli he devotes to sleep, and one or two for 
physical exoicise, lus entile time IS spent in lending or writing. It is a 
tendency ol lus naline winch cannot he icsisted. were it to be so, it would 
prove lilt ill to his rnind, li not to his hodv a Is-) Sir Kgejton neither seeks 
nor sees society. His own thoughts, whieli to most men are but another 
name for solitude, are the most atti active society to which he can be intro- 
duced. lie is, indieil, in agii.it nuMsuie. shut "up in a world bf his own, 
Wh atevgr- inlouuation \\o )»o. messes ol v^hat is passing in the universe 
around him, be derives tlnougn the “ loop-holes ’ ol his letieat amidst the 
lakes of (leneva. I'he man who h.id lieen confined lorty-fivc yeai’Ji in the 
Bastille, found Inmsell iii niisciv when be regained Ins liberty, and was 
allowed to mix in tlu' world. The streets of Pans were a perfect desert to 
him; and he pmved, es the greatest boon that could be conferred upon him, 
to be again slmt up in lu.> dark and n irrow dungeon. The case is precisely 
sinSlar with Sir lv<»eitoii Brydges. A Jove of solitude was constitutional 
w^ith him, and his const it utiorial tendencies in this lespect have, like all 
otherT.efidcncitfs, giown so much by indulgence, tlial to torco him again 
into soifeiety would bo to bun wh.it banisluuent to some spot of the cailh 
untrodden by limnnn foot wouUl be to the rest of inaokmd 

Sir Egoifton's rank in the social, as well as in tlio literary w^oild, brought 
him of necessity, m Ih- eariiei ]mrt of lus life, into occasional contact wutli 
the most dislinguislied men ol the latter part of the last century. His remi- 
niscences of t I'csc jicrsons ai o truly channmg morceau.ty and they are happily 
y scattered throughout the w'ork wutli no s])anng hand. His estimate of the 
charaebrs nf his eonleuiporarvcs is in the main correct ; hut even where it 
is crioneou'', Iheic is sunielhmg so ouginal in his views, and racy in his 
manners, that the iisidei <*ainio1 fad to be jdeased. 
jx Byt the parts of the work witli which wt are most delighted, are those 
Mhich con^n Sir Kgerton's opinions resjiccting gomus — enthusiasm — 
nmaginatioif-^elcMiiience- mi’iit, See. On these topics, which are but 
utlier names for the constitution of his own intellectual nature, he pours 
forth ftxmi the overflowing fount am of his mind a stream of the richest 
and most brilliant thoughts, clothed in the choicest language — thoughts 
and language^ which we know of few paiallcls, except in those charming 
sonnets of hil^w n, which Wordsworth with justice says are unequalled, 
eit>ier in point of originality or beauty, m modern literature. There are 
sev«^nal ^onnets in the voliunes before us; were it not that it would, in 
• appeal a rice at least, have s^ewhat marred the continuity of the work> we 
could have wished there him been many more* 
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ThepecuH&r cfaanuslirislicft of Sir £gertoii*s mind are visible in evmy 
page or hie Autobiography ; but none of his mental qualities are so strongly 
marked as the melancholy with which he is tinged. This melancholy tern-* 
peramerH: is partly constitutional, and partly produced by the numcrOuB 
and grievous disappointments he hiis expericneciU 11 is &c*nsiti\eness to 
the disappointments and wrdngs-*for there has been no want of tbe laU 
ter also — which have been so largely mixed up in lus cup of life, has led 
Sir Egerton to bring these matters too frequently and too prominently 
forward in the volumes before us ; we look on this as one of tbe greatest 
faults of the work, . ^ 

• Another is that, in soml instances, his animadversions on the merits of 
his more successful contemporaries are too severe. It is right, however, to 
say, that in no case, so far as we can pcfceive, docs Sir Egerton depreciate 
their merits froni the unwortliv but too common feelmg, (‘specialty amobg 
authors, of mortification at their being more fortunite than tiiniself. So 
for from this, he is often forward to do all justice, and oftener, indeed, does 
more than justice to contemporaries who have been iiuich more successftd 
in their career as authors, though very inferior in merit. Wherever he is 
unduly severe, his severity does not arise fiom any considerations of lite- 
rary ill-will, if there be pioprioty iii the expression, but solely from their 
works not coming up to some erroneous standard of excellence which he 
haB formed for himself. 

Occasionally we meet with a repetition of the same sentiment ; but 
even when we do, we hardly regret it, for it is sure to be expressed in 
different language, and that of the most beautiful kind. The instances in 
which lepetitions do occur arc amazingly lew, when we recollect that Sir 
Egerton never studies what he is going to say, but invariably writes from 
the impulse of the moment, and never corrects what he has written. 

These are the only fiiults in the work before us. And what are they to 
its merits, though we have tliought it ridit to point them out ? 

Sir Egerton has been accused of feeling unduly sore at the indifferent 
reception which his works have met with from the public. Wc could have 
wished he had felt less acutely on this subject ; or, if lluit was not to be 
expected in a man of his oxccssiveb morbid temperament, that his judgment 
had so far controlled his sentiments as to have ])i evented lus expressing 
himself so freipiently and so bitterly on Ihe subj(*ct as he has done. While 
wc say this, ljovvever,it is right to add that we do not at alf lyondjinr at Sir 
Egerton \s soreness on account of the nc'glect with w hich lie has been treated 
by the public, when, in addition to lus own consciousness ol htiviijjg dcscM'ved 
a better reception, he recollects the high eiil(;gnims which have been so 
profusely showered upon him by Sir Walter Scott, Wordsworth, Southey. 
Lockhart, and, indeed, by almost all the distinguished of the, present 
century. 

It is to be hoped, and, indeed, as already hinted, wc are persuaded, that 
one effect of the present volumes will be to direct ]mblic attention far 
more generally than it has been to the other works of the author. We 
arc quite sensible that many of them have no chance of becoming 
popular, whatever means maybe adopted to bring them into notice. In 
many instances, the subjects are unhappy, and the executiorp4s not at all ^ 
what it ought to he. On the other hand, however, we are equally sat|^edV' 
that there are others of his works which, were they only known^ 
not fail to become among the most popular of modem times. - 

Of the present volumes, it is hardly ru»ce.ssary we should say 
addition to the opinion we have already expressed. We Itrife op Sirjfgllp 
ton's Autobiography as altogether a most curious and as well 

as a clever work. It unfolds to us the workings of a ver/ ecoentiic, but 
very superior and highly-cultivated mind. Pope has toldus, that the proper 
study of mankind is man. Sir Emton Bryd^s has adopted the sugges- 
tion of the poet, and made hims^ the jprincipid subject of his study. The 
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fhiits of that studj aire before U8« The author has acquired a om^reet 
knowleclj^e of himself» and he has communicated that knowledgre so faith* 
fully and joainutely to his readers, that, with ordinary attention, they may 
know as much of his mental organisation, and of hts habits of life, as he 
himself does. For our own parts, we hesitate not’to say that we have not 
derived so much pleasure fi-om any work which has been published for 
sometime past, as from this Autobiography of Sir Egerton Brydges ; and 
wc are confident that it will be read with equal interest and "pleasure by 
all into whose hands it chances to fall. 

A. 

Visits and Sketches at Home and Abroad. B/ Mrs. Jamieson. 4 vols.* 

This, if not the golden age, may surely be termed the intellectual age of 
woman. It is with proud and gratified feelings' we enumerate those who, 
within a lew months, have sent forth prose works of stiiking merit and 
great interest. Miss Edgeworth, so deservedly valued by those of the past 
and those of the present time, — Mrs. Hofland.the gentle, the wise,the Kind 
monitross, — Miss Porter, recording the tine chivalrous spirit of other days,-^ 
Miss Landon, whoso gay and bnlluint pen glances like an arrow, and 
darzles like a sun-beam,— the polished intellect and sound sense of Mrs. 
Austin,— the keen and pointed intelligence ot Mrs. Gore, — the sublime and 
dignified knowledge of Mrs. Somerville, — the unostentatious piety of the 
author of ”01ym])ia Morata,*’ — tlie popularity achieved by “ The Bucca- 
neei*," — the playful, yet most pleasant cottage records of Miss Mitlbrd, — 
and, though last, not least, the accomplished author of tlie volumes now 
before us. We are called to pronounce upon this production, w'liich 
has been long looked for, both in public and private, w ith much anxiety. 
Karely h.as a w'Ork been more admired, or more sought after, than “ The 
Diary of anEnnuy^e and the general opinion at the time of its appear- 
ance was, that it could not have been written hy a woman. The writer, 
howo.vcr, has since done better things; and we do not hesitate to say that 
her ** Oharactenstics of Women " will live as long as there remains a love 
of virtue or truth in our native country. 

Mrs, Jamieson possesses not only a refined, but an analyzing mind; she 
tastes of the spirit that floats on the top of her golden eiip, and then she 
analyies the dregs — sometimes hastily — too hastily — but still, perhaps, 
more a^fcurately than any with whom we are acquamlecl. Her mind is a 
I'emarkiilble and valuable blending of philosophy and feeling, uniting mas- 
culine strangle with feminine delicacy— yet, in our opinion, sometimes 
drawing wrong conclusions, not from an incapacity to do justice, but from 
an caginness to do it quickly. We must, however, leave art aiul artists to 
fight their own battles as they think fit ; and as there must be at least two 
opinions on every subject, many wnll, of course, agree w'lth Mrs. Jamieson, 
liie first two volumes contain “Sketches of Art, Literature, and Charac- 
ter;'* a heautilul Essay on Mrs. Siddons; and an Analysis of Fanny 
Kembl^^s .Juliet. Happil}" for Mrs, Jamieson, and for the world in general, 
she not one who can travel from Dan to Bcersheba, and say “ it is all 
barrel/' She has a love and a knowledge of art, which is the lot of but few; 
she pas a Quick eiu*. combined with a rich feeling of both melody and 
harmony ; < siie lias read much, and thought much — but kindly and like, a 
womfui/tpat is, she is merciful and gentle-minded in all she writes; sind 
her book is rich in those eloquent thoughts that spring from a warm and 
cultivated imagination. 

' The two other volumes contain some of her republished Tales and 
Sketches, together with the “Diary of an Ennuyfie,* which has been ii 
long time out of print. It is impossible for any work to be presented to 
IJie public in a more neat or elegant form. Aiid vre are sure they will be 
valued most truly by all possessed of a desire to improve, or have their 
taste directed to what is bright and beautifhl In many lands. 
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Philip Vttn Art&feUe^ A Dramatic Romance, in Two PMl. By 
“ Henry Taylor, Esq« 

la a booHof very remarkable intellectual power^more remarkable in 
that respect^ we abould say, than any poetical production that has enriched our 
time. To all thpso with whom poetry is less of a merely “ moving and en- 
chanting art/* actiiig upon the fancy only, the affections, or the ^ssions, than 
it is a great exercise and discipline of roason, an exposition of reflective truths 
in all their pomp of symbols and associations, or of the living, moving, Snd 
indestructible action of those faculties and propensities which are at once the 
«glory and the consummation of our nature, Philip Van Aitevelde will be a rich 
possession. Nor are these its only characteristics. The means cmpWod for 
tl^ir development take a high and fitting place beside them. Mr. Taylor's 
pen has the true graphic and dramatic power ; that which puts action *iuto 
feeling, and feeling into action, and carnes itself as irresistibly to the eye as 
to the heart of the reader. With all this be has simplicity and earnestness, 
and can write in the old, modest style. In fact, he has subject matter, and 
the power to treat it— a mastery his subject as well as m it. Hence 
the various sustainment of his style, addressing itself finally to no single 
class of individuals or passions, but various in its appeal as the workings of 
the intellect are, or as arc the events of life and history. ** A foot, an eye, a 
hand from nature drawn," says the poet, “ is worth a history." True ; but 
can we manage both ? Can we rightly proporiion these into figures, group 
them, inform them with life, and set them into bustling and scenes 

to change with the changes of the world ? To a certain extent Mr. Taylor 
has done this in the pages of ** Philip Van Arlevelde and the result is a 
Uttlc history " of intellect and action, from whicli the reader is not likely to 
relapse into more visions or dreams of egotism, or into the indulgence of 
lossy, self-involved sympathies. To restore such objects to poetry at such a 
time as this is a truly noble and honourable effort. We hail this new author 
man of undoubted genius — accordingly, and beg to present him. our 
best thanks and our best wishes. We bhould have been glad to enrich this 
page with some extracts from his volumes, but we will not do them such in- 
justice as to drag them from the connexion they so exquisitely preserve in the 
actual or philosophical progress of the story, without the means of supplying 
that at present by detailed description. At anotlier time, however, we may 
have some opportunity of adverting to it m more worthy fashion, and of that 
we shall certainly avail ourselves. j ^ f 

History of New South Wales, both as a Pciial Settlement, and ae a 

British Colony. By John Duninore Lang, D.D., Principal of the 

Australian College, Sydney. 2 vols. 

The colony of New South Wales has of late years excited unusu^ inte- 
rest, in consequence of the tide of emigration having, in a great measure, 
set in in that direction. Tlie extent of our information, however, retracting 
the real condition and resources of the colony has been hitherto very hmited ; 
and thousands of those who quitted this country to .settle there, could, at 
best, be only said to be taking a leap in the dark. THls need no lon|j;:er he 
the ease ; if it be, emigi'ants will have themselves to blame, for tb -the 
volumes%cfore us wc have a most ample and minute account of Now fikipfh. 
Wales. W'c have never, indeed, seen a more complete or valuable wdifc dif 
the kind. We cannot conceive of anything further that Dr. Lang has lelk 
us to desire. If his long residence in the colony, and the office which 
held %\xeret put the means of full and accurate information ^thin his 
he certainly has availed himself of his peculiar advantages With the greatest 
judgment, and turned them to the best smeount. The person who reSds his 
work with attention may form almost as gpod an idea of the climate, the 
sml, the capabilities of the country, and of its moral, its sociali and political 
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(eonditioTit ab if he had spent a ** seven years' " residenee 'We had 
vtously read a good deal respecting New' South Wales, yet otlr h^ormation on 
the subject was not only limited but incorrect. In fact^ until theappeSrancO of 
l)r. Lang's volumes, there was no work on the Subject whiSh- Was wOHh 
jiorusing. The only blemish wo can discover in the work’is that'thO nttthor 
IS sometimes unduly severe when speaking of men of whose eotfHuetho 
disapproves. We could have wished that he had contented himself witih 
simply coiHlenuiing the improper actions, and not giving his observation* 
tlio appcarunco* of peisonality. We wish it to be understood, however, that 
we concur with the author, in almost every instance, in the condemnatory 
opinions he expresses : we only diilcr with him in some instances as to tlm^ 
manner in which his disapprobation is expressed. The work, we repnat, is 
one of great value. It is replete with the most interesting information, and 
cannot fail to become n stanrlard book for many years to come. It is par- 
ticularly deserving the nttc*ntion of our legislators. A new colony in South 
Australia is about to be formed with the sanction of Parliament. Dr. Lang's 
work will furnish the nohlernen and gentlemen with whom the project ongi- 
nates with inany useful hints as to the w^ay in which they ought to proceed, 
if they would avoid the errors into which other founders of colonies have fallen. 

Report of the Slate of Public Instruction in Prussia. Translated by 
Sarah Austin. 1 vol. 

It would be absurd, at this jieriod, to attempt an argument as to whether 
it IS or IS nol a matter of slate or moral usefulness to educate the lower 
classes of society. Knowledge — Inthcito iningJed and spurious, but still 
knowledge—and a thirst after information, is so widely ditfused through the 
country, that the (|uestic)n only is as to the best method of supplying the 
want created by circiinistiiiiees over which we can have no control. It is 
very extraordinary tliat England,-- so pioud of her acquirements ; holding 
the reins of power within her hands ; possessing universities which, however 
incapable, lu the present day, ot sending forth men calculated either to 
stem or direct the current of popular opinion, were, in gone-by years, 
looked upon as miracles ol wisdom and strength, — it is most strange that, 
with all these advantages, England should possess no national system of 
cdiicafum; that its schools, whctlicr public or private, male or female, 
should remain the worst arranged of all seminaiies, conducted, in nine 
cases out (it ten, by incompetent professors ; and that a youth fresh from 
even Oxfoul or (himbndge may have attained the highest ‘'honours” of 
Ins university', and yet he in totid and painful ignorance of the necessary 
information that teaches the geographical division of the earth, and, above 
all, the jihilosoplucal discoveries ami political events of the last fifty or five- 
arul”tvN«nl 3 \ cats, either in his own or other lands. 

An Eiiglisluniin, partieulavly one of what is called the middling class of 
society, can never fully appreciate his own ignorance until he has seen the 
quantity ol information ])ossessed, more esjiecially as to the every-day, as 
well ns the scientific, business of lifg by his Prussian and German 
Tieiglibouis ; and we/rust that the time i.s fast approaching w'hen a proper 
system of national education, fitted lor all classes, and yet in nodegrep 
removing any class from its own particular sphere, may be Copied 
throughout a kingdom which, if not provided with healthful, will most cep- 
tainlv iurinsh itself with poisonous, food. We would most earnestly direct 
the ,'ittcntion of the Legislature to the erection and direction of national 
ediKMtion,— not tlie nomination of tilled profe.ssors, or the building of mag- 
nificent liouses, but the furnisliing cheap and wholesome diet for the minds 
of the lower, middle, ay, and upper classes of society. We would espe- 
cially w ish lo direct their attention to M. Cousin's report, so ably and cor- 
rect!} tTians luted by Mrs. Austin, 

Coiitoiuiug, as It certainly does, much that is inimical to the habits and 
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pfaetie« cf our dounky^ it aeverthdess, full of information, and, if we 
Wf f»e permitted the term, ideas, as well as facts, all illustrating; its ffreat 
and nji workini^ together with a unity of purpose and a simplicity 
o£ design whii^ wo most highly venerate and admire. 

Mrs. Austin has not translated the Repori of Education in Ro3?ul and 
Ducal /Saxony, because she wished to present the English reader with a 
cheap volume, and because the part she omitted embniceel the seenndarp 
mode of instruction ; so that, to prevent eoniusum, and by M. Cousin's 
entire approbation, she has contined herself oxfliisnelv to the primary — 
namely, “ That education which is ahsolutily nccessjir) to the moral and 
«intellectual wull-beinfi; of the mass of the peo^ile " This wise and judicious 
arrangement renders the volume doubly valuable, as it is now capable of 
being appreciated by all ranks; and theie is quite enough translated, not 
only to set people thinkmjEt, hut to direct their t noughts. 

The Report is introduced bv a sound and beaithiu! ju-elaee, in admirable'* 
taste, and able to steer its ov\n course without our aid ; altliougli lliere are 
one or two points upon which we ditter from the adihiiable Ivuly, whose pen 
is steeped in strength. She intimates tiiat, constituted as is our govern- 
ment, it would he contrary to reason and evneuence to expect it to origf- 
nate any great changes. \Vc feiu that experu'nec holds torth but few 
examples of a government originating ebauiro; but we bold that it would 
be most accordant wulh loason, particularly the reason of tlie present 
times, that our government should stej) bdidly forward, and oiiginate a 
plan for the diffusion ot education throughout the United Kingdoms. 

This w'ould testify to the people that Governmimt desirerl both their 
liberty and their happiness. We wish that they may prove it, and it 
woula be most reasonable that they should : Imt we tlo not helieve they 
will. If they do not, the public mind will stir the public spirit; and m 
this country, -now, a.s Mrs. Austin justly ohsi‘r\es, “when the press is 
hotter, the strife Keener, the invention more awake, the wants and wishes 
more stimulated by an atmosphere of luxury, tiian perhaps in any country 
since the world began,'*- something must he done, both well and quickly, 
to ministei proper food to those who need, ft is a case in which the Legis- 
• latiire can interfere without any danger of being taxed with a desire to 
subject us to the tyranny of military governnienl. As to llie right of the 
State to interpo.se to rescue children from dangerous influenees it has been 
twice formally recognized and proclaimed in the Court of Chancery— and 
that within our own time. 

We could say much more upon this inijioitarit ‘•■‘ubjecl, to which we will 
hereafter recur. In the meantimc,nve earnestly recommend the volume 
to our readers, and cannot snfficientlv expiess our admiration of the 
talent, the wisdom, and excellent feeling (hsjiliiyed by Mrs. Austin in hex 
preface and translation. Slie is a lady whom \vc mncli honour -*’Onp of 
whom England ought to be most justly pioiid ; wliosc rational and iinaf 
fected sense will yield a lasting benefit, when the light theories of Miss 
Martineau are forgotten, or spoken of as matters ot amusement, not of 
practice. 

We have just seen An Outline of National Kdueation," published by 
Cochrane and M‘Crone ; and thougli it is good in many parts, it is feeble 
as a whole ; yet we welcome it as one of the heralds of intellectual good 
which we hope will shortly appear amongst us. 

Colburn Modern Novelists. — Highways and lljtvays. By T. C. 

Grattan, Esq. Concluding Scries. T 

To look back upon the mass of novels produced in England during the 
last fifteen years, one would imagine that the introduction of phrenology 
into this country had been followed bya.n amazing increase of the imagina- 
tive organs. The truth is that the frogs panted to expand into oxen, and 
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all the misses and BtaaterB who could pmoMter indiffimntlywdhbf^ 
they could write a novel. Books, during uiis periodi have been pidnted» 
published, and, wonderful .to relate, readi Enormous* prioea were paid* 
even for indifferent publieaticms, and authors thought tltat beeaus^ aoucb 
gold was given for books thf# it was the golden age of literary England) 
flings could not goon at this rate; the very nursery maids turnediUp their 
noses at the glutted shelves of the circulating libraries, and it became evi-, 
dent to publishers that they were playing a losing gaxae ; they saw that a 
few, and only a few, authors could possess sufficient hold over the publio 
mind to gratify the taste which grew by what it fed on, and now disdained 
all eommon food. ^ , 

Thus it is that only works of real value are read, much less sold in a suf- 
ficient quantity to pay the expense of paper and printing. Mr. Gratfan, a 
man of observation, good temper, and correct taste, has held a high place 
in past, and well maintains his ground in present times ; he has the aqyanr< 
tage of having travelJed and seen the scenes he describes— -seen them, also, 
under auspicious circumstances, and recorded all with a happy blend- 
ing of feeling and judgment. His “ Highways and Byways,” which forms 
the present series, is dready advantageously known on the European and 
y\mcriean continents ; so much so. that we have little more to say to those 
who desire to possess or to complete a set of his woili.s,— than that they 
can have this, the concluding senes, for the small sum of twelve shillings ! 
So much for htemtuie, cheap and good. 

Lays for the Dead. By Amelia Opie. 

The name of Amelia Opie acts as a talisman upon our memory ; it calls 
back the time when we rend her Simple Tales,” and wept over her 
“ Father and Daughter,”— when we repeated her vei-ses, and treasured her 
books under our pillows. Y et here she is tuning her harp to sweetest me- 
lody, though to a mournful story — one to which there is a chord to respond 
in eveiy heart ; for who is there that cannot number amid the dead those 
whom long they loved ? This alone, without Mrs. Opie's name, would 
ensure popularity for this beauldiil little volume. Those who can enjoy 
and cultivate the best affections of the head and heait will often turn over 
the.se simple pages, and pay the tribute of their admiration by their tears. 

We have heard that the Standard No\els, so long in publication, are 
nearly concluded ; and we have been looking in vain for the name of Opie 
amongst those celebrated women whose works have already appeared in the 
senes. Why was this ? and why were her tales, so excellent in moral, so 
charming in execution, omitted ? No iemale library can be considered 
complete without her works. We have fell the days of our youth return 
when we again saw^ her name before us. 

Brother Tragedians. By Isabel Hill. 3 vols. 

IVIiss Hill is already advantageously known to the public as the author 
of many entertaining and clever papers both in prose and verse ; and we ' 
remember also, her having written a play possessing power and talent. 

** Brother Tragedians ” is a work of considerable and varied incident, novel . 
in its construction, and totally free from the affectations of modem fashion- 
able novels. The two principal chameters are drawn with a degree of force 
and spirit not often surpassed, and the interest wherever they arc con- 
cenml. IS well carri^l^orwaixl and sustained, llie scene is laid in Gep-' 
many, but has no m(M to do with Germany than with the moon ; and this 
is, with us, a grievous lault, as it is evident that the actions and prejudices 
are all English, and that the assumption of German names was a little ruse 
to poid personality. The sketching throughout is light and animated, 
varied and piquant ; andihere are many observations that could only have 
proceeded tVom one who had both thought upon and felt the changes apd 
chances of life. or-, a . 
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bl^biisheB 4>f stjlei Utile‘s «t6ne»# as it 
that' tvip up the harmony^ of expression^ abrupt termiiiatknis l^at Tii» 
rbcig)i-shad through thr '^lumeSf inrhich we are sure Miss HiQ^s godd 
taisteirill^ teaeh'her to a^oid in future publi^tkms« • Where we^ have so 
maoh td praise^ it^^iid be dishonest not to btihfhe, and we may beexoused 
for so doing, wh^re we have so often expressed unquaMed approbation. 
There is, it times, a vein of keen, clear* and yet neither unlemininet or 
what is termed bitter, sarcasm running through Miss Hill's prodoetiona^^ 
which is as valuable as it is uncommon, and whose lessons we consider 
extremely usefiil. We always remember one particular story she published 
in “The'Forget-mc-Not,** as a perfect specimen of this style of composition. 
To ihpse who would be initiated into much that passes in that little worid, 
the theatre, Brother Tragedians " will be a sort of tell-tale, Jike all tell* 
tales, conveying a due portion of truth and invention, but nathless well 
worth the trouble of a careful perusal. 

Gleanings in Natural History. By Ed. Jesse, Esq. Second Series. 

We remember every incident in the first series of this excellent author* 
and although the present is not either so novel or so varied, it is a treasure* 
house of much that is g(X>d. Mr. Jesse has looked upon nature rather 
with the eye of a Christian than a philosopher ; or, to speak more truly* he 
has combined the two characters into a pleasing and instructive whole ; his 
observations are always just, because they arc always natural. This volume 
also contains some extracts fi'om Mr. While’s unpublished MSS., and all 
who possess (and who does not?) the “ Natural History of Selborne," must 
add Mr. Jesse's book to his collection to render the interesting subject com* 
plete. We regret exceedingly that we cannot extract any of the anecdotes 
or portions of the delightful observations touching the migration of eels. 
We also regret that Mr. Jesse atfirms that he will glean no more ; wo think 
that with his mind he can hardly refrain— the field of nature is not half 
gleaned yet. We look forward to a richer collection by-and-by. 


, LITERARY REPORT. 


Mr. St. John, aathor of **Efrypt and Mo- 
bamfaled All,'*' Ig now prrparlni; a work of 
Action IlluStratlTe of Oriental Manncrg, en- 
tllltd *VTaJcs of the Ramadan.** 

The Ave» of Aristophanes, with English 
Notes, from the Original, partly selected from 
the best Annotators and the scholia, by H. P 
Cookemley, B.A , Trln. Coll Camb , 1e nearly 
ready, and will form an octavo volume. 

A Treatise oo Primary Geology t being an 
Examination, both Practical Theoretical, 
of the Older Formations By Henry S lloase, 
BI.P.. Secretary to the Royiil Geological 
Society of Cornwall,' will'thortly appear 
The New Forest, by the popolor aathor of 
Brmihlatye Hotne,” forms the July Namher 
of the Beiges of cheap and sterling Works of 
Fiction, entitled The Modem Novelists.** 
Uaefe, a NoVd, edited by the Countess of 
Motley, wtfl shortly be published. 

MOT OP frew BOOKS. 

Uemiiology 1 nr* the Sctenie of Morality, 
by Jeremy Beptliam , edited by John Bowring. 
S vole. Sro. 15s. 

Ilie Picture of Bcothfid, by ttobeit Cham* 


hem, 3d edit , with additions, 3 vols. ISmo. 
I6tf. 6d , 1 vol 12niu l5s. 

Cunninghagi'M Life and .Works of Boms, 
Vol. V., 12mo. 6s. 

Dir me Providence i or, the Three Cycles of 
Revelation, by the Rev. C. Croly, LL.D. 6vo. 
i6r 

Public Record Commission: Slr*F Pal 
grave’s Parliamentary Writs, Ace., folio. Vol. 
II. 71. 7r. 

Dictionary of Geography, Ancient and Mo- 
dern, by Jusiah Condor. 19mo. 125. 

Aniroal and Vegetable Physiology consi- 
dered with relerepce to Natural Theology, by 
P. hi. Itoget, M D 2 vols. Ayo. fbrlng the Sth 
of the Bridgewater Treatises), U. Khr. 

^’Israeli's Curiosities of Literature, VoL ly, 
12mo. 5i, 

AMonn Sketchea||by Thomas Pringle* fep* 
8vo. lOs. 6ff. 

\VI)leocke*B Flora Poetica, with eol(rart4" 
Plates. S4mo, 6*. cloth; Cs.silk; At, Aid roan f 
7t. 6d morocco. 

The Entomological CaUrteC, befog a Nitn- 
tdl Hldtory of )drlttsh Inoeets, by Oeoifc Ba- ' 
imnteRc, A.L.B* A kAo. fcp. 8yo, BU 
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' The Captives In Tndlai a Tala, and a Widow 
aad a Will, by Mrs, Holland. 3 vols. |ioit8nK 
1/. lls 6d. 

I)eMcrlptI6n of the Burmesa Einplie, by 
Ranger mano, trouiilated by W. Tandy, D.D. 
4Co. IfiS. 

Moor's Oriental Fragments. Svo. lOe. 6d. 

FhUlp van Artevelde, a Dramatic Romance, 
by Hmury Taylor 2 voU. fcp iivo. lOj; 

Tuttl Frutti, by the Author of ** The Tour 
of B German Prince " 2 vols post Svo. 16r. 

Fatmt Papers, or Critical Remarha on 
Goethe's Faust, and its English Translators, 
by Dr W. H Roller, small 8vo. ds'. 

A Dictionary, Practical, Theoretical, and 
Historical, of Commerce and Gommeriial 
Naviirntiun, by J 11. McCulloch, 2d edit, ronsl- 
deriibly enlarged, ill one large vol Svo 2l lOs 

Treatise on Arilhinctlr, Theoreticul and 
Practical, by Dr. Lardner, tormiiig Vol. LV 
of Lardner's Cabinet CyclopnMlia, Hinall 
Svo. C«. 

Opie's (Mrs ") Lays for the Dead fcp. Svo .Is 

London at Night , and other Poems, by Lady 
Emmeline Htnart Wortley. Post Svo Sr. 


Brother Tragedians ; n novel, by Zssbella 
HHU a vols. post Svo. 1 1. Ilf. 6d. 

Memoirs of Spain during the Reigns of Phi- 
lip the Fourth and Charles the Second, from 
163 L to 1700, by John Dunlop. 2 vols. Svo* 
2fff. 

Physiognomy founded on Physiology, by 
Alestttider Walker PostBvo. 14f. half calf. 

Outline of a System ot National Education, 
fcp Bvo 7*. 6rf 

Ayesha, the Maid of Kars, by thn author Of 
•*2ohrab.” 3 vols post Svo 1/ 11 v 

The Poetical Works of Anre Radcliffe. % 
vols post Svo. Vis 

Hiiivkins's (Thomas') Memoirs of the Icb* 
thyosiuin and Plesiosauri, extinct Monsters of 
the ancient Earth Imp folio, 21. 10s. 

A Series of AO F.tchlngs of Architectitnl 
Sketches, by .lohn Coney. 4to 12r. 

Lives of the Necroinuiirers, by Wm. God* 
win Hvo I4r 

Family Lihr.sry, Vols. XLIII and XLIV, 
Universal History. "N'olii III. and IV. 5« 

A Summer's Tonr through Belgium, up tbe 
Rhine, and to the Lakes of Switzerland. ISmo. 
5f.6d 


FINE ARTS. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

The Princess Victoria. Painted hy R Wesiall, R.A.; Engraved by 

Finden. 

This is, we believe, a good likeness of the most interest ins: personaeje in 
Great Britain ; and, except a little aiiectalion, which we trust we may 
attribute to the painter, it is a pleasma: and etfective picture. The enifrav- 
ing IS altogether excellent . tbe style is hifi:hl> hnishcd — peihaps too much 
so ; but the work does credit to the engraver, and sustiuns his high repu- 
tation. 

England and Wales, From the Drawings of M. W. Turner, R.A. 

Tins is a truly national work— one that ought to be exceedingly popular; 
for, both in de.sign and execution, it is of unrivalled excellence, and mar- 
vellously cheap, even m these cheap times, when the application of the 
burin to steel has brought art within the reach of persons whose means are 
limite^. Turner IS said to be more fanciful tlian true; but hei'e, at least, 
he seems to have reined in his Pegasus ; for our own acquaintance with 
many of the scenes he ha.s painted enables us to bear testimony to his ac- 
curacy. The work is produced under the direction pf Mr. Charles Heath : 
there is no one more competent to render justice t^flUch a subject. 

The Gentle Student. Engraved by S. Sangster; from a Painting by 

G. S. New’-ton. 

A small pnrint after this picture has already appeared in one of the 
Annuals ; we are glad to see it engraved on a larger scale. Mr. Sangster 
has performed his titik with very great ability. It is a beautifhl print, and 
will lorm a vvoilhy companion to those of the ** Dutch Girl*^ and the 
“ English Girl,” both so deservedly popular. 


[His Majesty has been graciously pleased to appoint George Jones, Esq., 
Librarian to the Koval Academy of Arts; in the irooin 
of Thomas Stothard, R.A., deceased.] 
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THE DRAMA. 

DRURY LANE AND CO VENT-GARDEN. 

It IB very fit and proper that the critio^s funotionb ahould ho BUBponded 
on benefit nights," and that the actors should then, at least, bo left to 
their “ own sweet will." They have got together a party of private friends — 
let them amuse them ns they may. Let Braham act Hainiot, or MaOi^ady 
sing Artaxerxcs! We should even then try, and if we eould, bc^ silont. 
The past, therefore, has been a month of license at these theatres, varied 
only by tlie occasional acting of a now piece called Secret Service, a new 
farce of Plnifiant Dreams, the late revival of the second part of Henry the 
and the production of two new ballets. T/wrie/W/o, the pleBvsant 
old fireside story, is the subject of one; the Fair Sicihan, or the Cnnijiuered 
Coquette, the name of the other. Both have been gorgoou>ly “ got up/* 
but 111 both Mademoiselle Noblet is tlie chief attraction. She is very de- 
lightful. As the Prince in the old time said, Non parfa, c dtea gran ro«£i--- 
Sho speaks not, but she says many fine things. Serret Se 7 't*fcc was a very 
beautiful drama, cordial and characterisUc. Mr. Farren played the Cure of 
the old r^'guiio, and nothing could be conceived more pei feet than its hu- 
mour, Its 3 iiiit>licity, Its pathos. P/caKa?^ Dreams, a fareo by that very 
pleasant uriter Mr. Charles Dance, restorcMl to ns the veteran Liston, whose 
humour is side-shaking .still, and will be long, we trust, b(‘fore it turns into 
the stiitV the faice is made of. The greatest treat of all, however, and per- 
haps the most effecti>e revival of the season, was that of the sec'ond part of 
lletiry the Fout'th. We make no allusion to the coronation and festival 
scenes tacked on to it, and now playing to empty benches at l^ovcni-Gar-* 
den — more coutemptihlo even than disgraceful. We speak of Shak.spearc’s 
play, and the actors who sustained it. Farren’s Justice Shallow is perfect ; 
Blanchard’s Silence well ingh so; Dowtoifs FalstatF is the best we can got 
on the stage ; Harley's Pistol is humorous; Wchsters Bardolph not less so ; 
and for Mrs. Jones' Mrs. Quickly, we think it as real and genuine as the 

heavenly ground she treads upon." Mr. Maeready's Henry the Fourth is 
— relatively to the subject, its interest, u rid its passion —one of the noblest 
pieces of acting that Iho modern stage has witnessed. The address to jSleep 
is perfect — the various pathos of the scene that ensues, alfecUng to the last 
degree, and touched with the most exquisite and e\prcssive colouring of do- 
mestic beauty— the interview v^'ith his son Henry truly grand, in its weak- 
ness, in its despairing strength, in its heart-struck agony, in its half-recon- 
ciled love, and in its struggle of the father's thro<»s of afiwtion with the 
heavy and reluctant pangs of the Monarch’s fast-dying jiowor. 

The address, usual at the termination of a season, was not delivered 
at Drury-lane, but is reserved, we understand, for the elo.sing ^f the 
** after season " at Covent-garden— a project, by-lhe-by, very disgraceful, 
and, we are happy to add, far from successful. A few more days will put 
an end to it, when we lliall bo curious to hear how Mr. Bunn winds up his 
account with the pubUfi^ind the lovers of the drama. 

UAYBTARKRT. 

This pleasant theatre has opened for the season with every prospect of 
sucoesB— with a little opera by Buckstone and Bishop, with a pleasing drama 
by Mr. Planche, the promise of a comedy from Mr. Jerrold, and the restora- 
tion of far-famed Uncle Foozle, All of which, without^nfience, we prefer ta 
tragedies in hot weather, on all accounts, real and accidental. We like to 
hear the unbought applause of loud and involuntary laughter ; and we do 
not like to hear the perpetual nervous straining of the sticks and the |iands 
of Mr. Vandenhoff’s admirers. We shall not speak of this gentleman's 
acting ID our present Number, lest we do him an injustice. We are sincerely 
anxious not to do ^th is, for many reasons. When he has played Hamlet, 
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Penruddock, and othar^ebaracte^s we observe ^ie>PUn.ced> we sbaU have had 
an oi^ortunity of jnd^g how iir raa own ihenta or dehi^ita, the injodioiouh 
praising of his friends, or our own pre^dices, have to do with the judgment 
we entertain of his Coriolanus. We confess it to be anything but favourably.. 
We think he played •• a part that he should blush in acting, for he never 
once reminded us of the mould of Mgrcius. Next month, however, we shall 
write at some length of this gentleman's performances. Meanwhile, let us 
exhOTl Mr. Morris to the production of light Haymarket comedies, as many 
and as ftesh as possible. With his company, and such men as Jerrold, 
Ignite, and others we hear of, to write for him, his game is very sure, if he 
plays it well. 

VICTORIA. 

So is that of Mr. Abbott, on whom the sole management and lesseesbip 
of this theatre has now devolved. He has reopened it— after embellishments 
of great taste, elegance, and comfort— with a very admirable company. Mrs. 
Waylett, the very chaiming singer of ballads, Mrs. Orger, the most cordial 
of comic actresses, and the incomparable Liston, something more than 
ordinary,'* are among his phalanx of reinforcements. Nor have any of these 
dispossessed tho old favourites, — w'e retain them all. That such edbrta as 
these will prove successful we cannot entertain a doubt. Nor does Mr. 
Abbott seem disposed to confine them within any limited sphere. He has 
announced a tragedy m five acts from the pen of the accomplished Miss 
Mitford, and on a subject of deep and uni%erbnl interest. — have been 
reminded, by-the-by, of an' omission we made last month in failing to notice 
a praiseworthy effort made in this theatre, now about to attach to itself another 
of the few Ining writers worthy of the older and better day, to distinguish 
itself also by the revival of an English play of that old time, the Unnatural 
Combat of Massinger. We owe it to the good taste and knowledge of Mr. 
Elton, the actor, to repair this omission. This gentleman adapted the play 
with great care ; and, in his own acting, gave us a vigorous conception of 
the unrestitiinahlc foice of its hero's passion, of his lust and thirst after 
unrighteousness. One grievous defect in the adaptation, however, we must 
notice ; it was soon apparent, and was, we suppose, inevitable. The main 
{Mission of tho original is of too terrible and tremendous a nature for presen- 
tation on a modern stage. Mr. Elton had supphed its place with one of a 
more ordinary kind. In doing this, he forgot a most important matter. 
The swelling grandeur of tho phrases in w inch tho old passion had been 
fitly clothed bore down the new. It fairly reeled and staggered under 
them. The speeches, in fact^ left to their own support, the ground of a 
great passion cut from under them, were mere bravura speeches. They, 
imposed on us for a time : hut we rcc/ivered very soon, and in impatience at 
the deception. Where this objection was not felt. thu| play was masterly 
and |iowerful. The whole of the first act. for instance, was free from it, and 
the lesult was as striking an effect of interest and complete dramatic con- 
struction as we remember to have ever expenencedUl^he artfhl accusations 
of the father against the son, the gloomy purpose aoKwsterious threaten mgs 
of (he son against the father, fill^ and oppressed ^Kiwtage with a weight of 
subdued yet fearfhl passion. The unnatural meeting, the parley before the 
fight, the desperate and deadly hatred of the father, the fate-si ruck resolu- 
tion yet filial yearnings of tho son — their combat, fieredy begun at the men- 
tion of a mother's name, and fatally ended for the poor youth— kept us in 
continual excitements and in submis^on to a master's power, till the act drop 
fell. ^ ' 

■■ ■ 

The Buccaneer," dramatized by th# author, fhim the popular 
u^ef that title, is, we understand, shortly to bo performed at the Victoria 
^ 1 To those who have read the novel,' its highly dramatic qualities^ 
and tho exceeding fitness of Us story for the stage, are already familiar.] 
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PRObEBDINGS OF SOCIETIES. ' 

WKW LA.W O^^^COMBUdTlOir. 

pit. Williams read a Paper on a new law of combustioiL Artci illu^trUf* 
tuig, by expeiiment, the positiotu (hat combustion is a phenomenon 
.iccompanyinfi: utrom? chemical action of vanous kinds, end that it piay be 
generally os an index of the mlensit}^ and lapidity of this ap^Qii, 
Dr Williams pioceeded to classiiy tlie\nrious des^ices Beglnmiig with the 
perfect and ultimate combustion ot simple bocbcs, and descending a'^ecale 
of other kinds, in which eithei the stieuglh ol pic existing affinities^ or thp 
less pel feet peimanency oi simplicity of the pioducts inipaii,in various 
degree, tlie intensity ol tlie action and the\iMdit\ of the phenennena, he 
came to the lowest degiee ol chemical action attended hv the phenomena 
ol combustion, that, namely, in which the elevation ol the tempoiatme le 
msufiicient to develope the tall afhnities ot the ultimate eUinents toi each 
other, or insufficient to resolve entiul\ llie pre-exist ing pi oxunate ofhmtie* 
The low combustion oi jihosphoius at oulmary timpeiatuies, ol sulphur 
when thiown on coals miirh extinauished, and ol elhei oi oihci imnan^ 
xnahle vapours by aid of a platinum wiie, oi any body heated below ml* 
ness, are the only hithLito known examphs ol 'this kind ol combiLsiion ; 
but Di W illums announced tliat he ha<l found it to he so geneial amongst 
all combustible bodies, that it constitutes as nuuh a law as ,iny oi lliose 
modes ot combustion with which we ah aheady famihai By daikenmg 
the room, Di. Williams was eble to exhibit the phenomena of tins low 
combustion A number ot combustible matte is, wax, cocoa-oil, sperma* 
ceti, tallow, weie diopped on a gloiie ol non, heated below lednese, 
and they immediately gave out a pale lambent flame, ciuite ihstinct in cha- 
raetci from then ordinal y mode ol combustion. It had pieviously been 
observed that boiling tallow is luminous in the daik , but this hod bee ri 
genei ally classed as a phenomenon ol yihosphoicscencc liUc^ that ol fluor 
spar «ind othei imneials, which, when heated, give out light witlioiit sus* 
taming any known cdiange m then clumieil ixmdilioii J)i. Williams 
proved this opinion to be incorrect, by showing Ihil tlu low lights could 
not be produced in inflammable boiiies without ilie access ol oxygen , and 
that, when it was developed by heating them in the an, it woukl he iiiinie- 
diately extinguished by irainoismg them in laibonir acid gas. Ihe same 
substances at the tempeiatuie t uising the pale lights visible only m a daik 
rocmi, on being itiimeised in owgen gas, biiist out into open vivid ignition. 
It would theieloie no longei be doubteil that this* was a loini ol combuii* 
tion; and the Iccturei said that in some suhstinces, as tallow and fine 
ixiper, he had lound it to comme nu at a tmipc i.ituic In low 300^. ^klmost 
every one ot tlie substances iisiiallv consuliHcl coinbustiblcs metals among 
the iiumbei, may be made to cxliibit it at a heat lar below then igniting 
point Potassium is subject 1o it at oidiiiary lompeiatuies, bc»ing luminous 
in the daik whenever yt <19 cut or mblied , and arsenic, 1 y aid ol a model ate 
heat, consumes away a taint light. The light ot this loim of com bus- 
tion dittcis from oidmai^low ignition in being destitute ot led light ; and 
Dr Williams, discaiding Sir H Davy s supposition, that the low light of 
phosphorus consisted ot an attenuated state ol high while heat, called the 
attention of his hearers to a pale degree ot incandescence below red heat* 
which hod escaped the observation ot philosopheis, and which he believes 
to be the cause ol the phenomenon ot low combustion, juntas wlute and red 
heat are conceined in the formation of ordinaiy flame. The pioducts 0f 
the low combustion of vegetable and animal mattcis, viz acetic acid, am- 
monia, &c. were next pointed out, as proving this piocess to be a link 
between combustion and lermentation or putrefaction, as it combines the 
phenomena of the first with the pioducts ol the two latter operations. He 
adverted to this part of the^subject as woithy of tui ther mvextigation , foi 
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it could not be doubted that intereeting^ and pethapft lutoMproduets might 
be obtained from processes so e^sy ana objects so universal. Dr. Williams 
conc luded his observations' by alludiitgto a number of obscure phenomena 
winch tliis new iaw or mode of ^mbustion tends in a great measure to 
explain. Among these were, the spontaneous coihbustions of greasy wool, 
oily tow, cotton, charcoal powder, clJimp hay, turf, flax, and hemp, which 
hav '9 been known to. take place independently of external heat, and some- 
times have cuLisod most destructive flres. In these cases, the absorp- 
tion of oxygen, lermeritation, or apmc such cause, developes the first step 
ot* the heatim: process ; this giadiially reaches to 300°, the lowest degree 
of visible comtmstion, and it may then rapidly rise to open ignition. Aftei 
quoting some instances of that exti aordinary and horrible pbcnofiienon 
^ontaneous human cnmlmsUou, lie shortly explained, that by approxima- 
ting certain processes which are known to take place in the body (the con- 
version of flesh into adipocire oi fiitfy degeneration, and the production of 
animal heat) with the iu‘w^ law of low combustion, much of the mystery of 
this horrid calastroplic is removed. 

ROYAL INSTITUTION. 

Mr. Cowper read a Paper on calico and silk-jirinting. After some intro- 
ductory obsci*vations on the nature of ornament and contrast of colour, 
illusliated by an ingenious diagram by Mr. Brockedon, Mr. Cowper ex- 
plained the various inodes of printing silks and calico from engraved 
wooden blocks, co])per-plates, curved copper-plates invented by Applcgath, 
copper cylinders, wooden cylinders curved with pins engraved so as to print 
IVom the surlace, and the mode of jnoducing a pattern bn the cloth by dis- 
charging the colour, or by punting it with a protecting wax, which prevents 
thedycfiom staining the parts so printed. He also illustrated wdi at is 
technically called tie-work ; which consists in pinching up the clotii with 
the finger and thumb, and tying il roiiml with a piece of thread. When a 
hanclUci chief so lied is pul into the dye-vat, the colour cannot reach the 
tied part, but loaves a little wlute square spot, with a small coloured one 
in, the middle, whicli is a very common pattciii m silk handkerchiefs. The 
materials printed in the cloth the Idocks or plates, are either the actual 
colour wanted, or mortlanis, i. e. preparations to receive the colour from the 
dye-vat : 

the cloth by steaming, after it is punted The two principal mordants ore 
acetate alununc and acetate of iron. If a piece of cloth be printed with 
seven different blocks, and we use acetate ot iron with one block, three 
different solutions of acetate aliirnnio with three others, and Ihiee different 
mixtures of it witli uceljitc of iron witli the remaining three J;locks, and, 
after drying and washing, put the cloth into the copper with madder— the 
maddicr w'ill raise a black when the non is printed, three shades of red when 
the ahunine, tlirec shades of lilac or chocolate when the mixture is used. 
The inoruants have a stiong affinity to the clojj^^iul the dyes a strong 
affinity to Die moulants Colours so produced colours whereas 

chemical coloms will not hear nuich waslung. showed the curious 

operation of cleansing the supeifluous colour off fne copper>plate after the 
colour had been nibbed into the crevices of the engravmg. It is in fact 
scraped off by a thin flexible piece of steel, called by calico-printers 
“ doctor or “ the doctor.’’ 

GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF DUBLIN. 

At a meeting of this Society, a paper was read by Dr. Apjohn, u]K)n the 
limestone cave recently di.scov€red in the coun’y of Tipperary, and of which 
^uch exaggerated accounts have appeared in the public papers. It occurs 
Within a limestone hill of alxiiit 1 00 feet m height, situated midway between 
Tipperary and Mitchelstown, and comprehend an irregular area, whose 
leii^h is 000, and greatest breadth 600 feet Jt is not, nowever, a single 
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exeavatioiu but ta composed of a series of chambers, connected by rugged 
and narrow passages. The doors of the different chambers are strwed 
with loose prismatic blocks of lim^tone, and both floor and roof abound in 
sparry productions of the most varied and fantastic appearance. Stalactites 
and stalagmites of all dimensions are everywhere to be met with ; and, in 
many places, large calcaa*eous pillars CH|nnect the ground' and ceiling. Sheets 
of spar, of great extent and thinness, aVe also very fri^pient, which, lyben 
illumined by a torch, reflect und transmit the most bnlnant colours, and in 
their glistening and graceful folds resenibjp the rich tiangings of a modern 
drawing-room. 

* Tins paper, which was illustrated by a ground plan, and vertical section 
of tUe^ave, concluded with sonic remarks on the manner of formation of 
sparry productions, and upon tiie causes of the cavities which occtu* along 
the axes of stalactites, whose period of formation is comparatively recent. 


VARIETIES. 

The BriiUh Museum. — The receipts of the British Museum for 1833 weie 
23,2-20/., the expenditure 19,484/., leaving a surplus in hand of 3736/. The 
number of \isitt‘rs has rapidly increased since 1828. In that^ycar the 
number was 81,2*28, last year 21 0,49.'). Amount realized by sale of Museum 
publications, 462/. I«. ; expenditure for drawings and engravings of Jflgm 
and Townley marbles, 33'lA 18#; m purchase of books and manuscripts, 
2358/. 19v\; in naturaNhi story, 1026/. 4.v Ori. ; antiquities, corns, &c, 
18,39/. 18 a. ; expense ol classed catalogue, 360/. Number of visits made to 
reading-rooms lor purposes of study and research, in 1810, about 1950 ; m 
1833, 58,800. Number ol* visits by artists and students to the galleriCvS of 
sculptiireforstudy, in 1831,4398; m 1832, 4740 ; ni 1833,4490. Num- 
ber of visits to print-room, in 1632, 4400: m 1833, 2900. 

The number of coins purchased by the British Museum between Christ- 
mas 1832 and Christmas 183.3, was 3966, of which 6.5 9 were pennies of 
William the Conqueror, found at Benorth, near Alreslord — lor .00/.; 296 
coins, chiefly of Kadulf, Kanred, and Athelred, kings of Northumberland, 
and of Vigrmmd and Eanhald, arciibishops ol York, and the ancient vessel 
in winch the coins were found, at NcvvcH-stlc-on-lyiie — 20/. ; a gold coin 
of Khodes for 1 6/. ; and a collection of 3.3 1 2 coins, chiefly G reek and Homan, 
comprising 52 in gold, 1034 in silver, and 1926 in’ brass — for 1000/, from 
H. P, Borelly, of Smyrna. 

The Post*^ Office — In the series of documents prepared by the Duke of 
Richmond respecting the inqirovemcnts made, or contemplated, ip the 
General Post Office, there is the following extraoidinary statement In 
addition to the imineii^ quantity ol property ])assing daily through the 
Post Office, the which it is not possible to estinifite, and tlie 

numbers of letters ^p|||uy enclosing sovereigns and money (about 700 
per diem in and j)as.vB|^hrough London only), there are not less than 
1000 letters annually pufinto the post unthout any addresses irhaleoever. In 
many of these there are valuable ettclomres^ and in the course of a single 
year there have been above 100 letters of this description, which, on being 
opened for the purpose of being returned to the writers, have contained 
property to the extent of between 20,000/. and 30,000/.” 

There has just been printed, by order of the 11 Ouse of Commons, one of 
those frequent returns of the number of criminals in England and Wales^ 
which,at the first inspection, are so well calculated to fill us with despondency 
and even despair. By this return, dated March 20, it appears that the num- 
ber of persons charged with criminal offences in England and Wales^ was, 
in tlie seven years ending 1810, 72,216 ; in the seven years en^ng with 
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1626, 95,628 ; and in the aevan y^^endiofir'vtrith lSa3» 161*810; thn nnm* 
ber, therofbre, in the last seveqi^ l^aaillb 06 oompaxed with tha trst* bavio^r 
almost ddnhM in the aKort^apiice.ff fimrteen y^ara* 

It appeara by 0 Parlmmentavy ietum of officer abolished and created 
in the Court, of .Chatteeiy'darina the y0ai*s iaai, 1832, and 1833/* 
that the income of the seireiity pof^iesioners^rnf Bankrupt amcHinted to 
26,6001., that of thdiiSeoretarj^ of Bankrupt's ofl^to 5289/., and that of 
the Messenf^ers to the Commissicniers to 9368/., ‘tn0ktnii; in all 41,257/. On 
the other band, the return statea^he expenses of the Judsres and Cotnmis- 
sioDers df the new Court to be 15,000/.: of the Secretary of Bankrupt'a 
office, 2800/. ; of the Messengers, 33.52/. ; and the salaries of the Uef[:istraTS 
and Deputy Resclstrars, k 000/., mal^n^ in all 29,152/. The drffer^^nce of 
expense, therefore, in favour of the new system is the difference between 
41,257/. and 29,152/. — lhat is to say, 12,105/. This sum of )2»105/. is not, 
of course, wholly saved at present, because it is sutuect to a temporary 
reduction, owins; to the compensation granted to the holders of tho offices 
abolished. Stiu, however, the difference between the expense of tlie two 
systems is 12,10.j/., and that sum will ultimately be who]ly saved. — Times. 

Kngluh and French Newspapers — It has been asrreed balween the Duke 
of’*Hichmond aifed M. Conte (the Director General of the French Post- 
office), tl|at the newspapers of each country shall circulate dn the other, 
without any charge beyond that to which they are subject in the particular 
country in which they are respectively published. Thus English pape« 
will be liable to the payment of postage to the amount four centimeh each 
(four-fifths of a sous or halfpenny) tor deliveiy in France, and French papers 
will be delivered duty free in England, because French papers are sub- 
now to the above charges. 

By a recent Parliamentary return, it appears that since the year 1816, 
the National Debt bus been reduced from 8 IG, .11 1,940/. to 751,0.58,883/.; 
and the annual charge on the above from 30,458,207/. to 27,782,115/. 

By a return to the House of Commons, it appears that the expense of the 
miliiia of Great Britain and li eland, from 1810, to 1st of January. 1834, 
amounts to 0,084,406/. The largest expenditure was in 1821, when it 
reached 420,377/. Since tlien if has gradually reduced; the total of 1833 
was only 222,1 73/. 

The number of Admirals deceased, since the last promotion in 1830, 
being 22 Admirals, at 2/. 2r. per diem; 16 Vice-Admirals, at 1/. 12r. 6d. ; 
10 mar- Admirals, at 1/. 5s.; and 5 Retired Admirals at 1/. 5s. ; it results 
that it wuU lessen the annual half-pay to officers in the sum of 33,196/. 

Enclosure BiV/r.— There has just been printed, by order of the House of 
Commons, a return respecting Kiielosurc Bills, “ fees ” thereon, &c. F>om 
thi0 if appears that on one Bill (the Rockingham Forest Enclpsure), — 


s. d, 

Tlie Private Office Bill “ fees ” were * . • 12 10 0 

The House fees*’ were ... . 76 . 1 4 

The l/onunittee ** fees were • • . 60 15 2 

The Flngrosaing fees ’* were . . . , 118 2 6 

The Housekeeper's and Messengers’ fees’* were • • 7 10 0 


* £274 19 u 

Thus for one Bill, at one House only, the ** fees *' were nearly three hw^ 
dred pounds^ which, of course, is for none of the work, being exclusive of 
all costs for attorneys, agents, counsel, &c. ; and Ae average number of 
private bills each Session is upwards of 200 ! So tb0t there pretty ^ck’- 
ings somewhere— and the expenditure is so usetliTI 

Tides . — *« It is intended to make a series of tidal observations round the 
coasts of Great Britain and Irdand on th0^|«ame days* Ibr sixteen days 
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togeihef, from Juno Hh to Juifo^d ikexi K to MC^hin 

how much the timO of hij^ ind Icm #attf at each dlaee is hemre 
after those times at the neitfh^uHng>]^Aw kh/i also to Metei-mlhO^' 
wherever it can be done eoavkaieixtly, tho'oomiiatwvet^ aifd frll of the 
tide at the different periods of tfeM? moon's Bge» A»wel| is thMi^ffdrent 
vals between the morning C|)renie^ or any othe^dlfferenoeft wfak^ 
regularly affect their hetgi^ For this purpose the exiac| time of hi^ and 
low water, eapeeially of wee' former, and the height above or bdow^some 
murk, are to be observed every day and night during the abore*meii" * 
tioned period. The observations thus made, and the results ot* the oomr'* 
pvison of these with others, wiU be publish^ along witii the names of the 
officers by whom they have been superinl^ded.'**— i^om InstrucHona usMf 
by the Atfmiralty, < > 

Excise DuUes. — It appears by a Parliamentary return, respecting articles 
charged with excibe duties, which was delivered last week, that the average 
quantity of hops on which duty was paid in the years ending 5th of Jadu« 
aiy, 1P31, 1832, 'and 1833, was 27,901 •502lbs.; and that the quantity on 
which duly was paid in the year ending the 5th of January, 1834, was 
32,74 7,310lb8M making an increase of 4,725,808lbs. The average quantity 
of malt on which duty was paid m the same three year8|||gas 36*635^056 
bushes ; and the qi^antity on which duty was paid in the year ending the 
5th of January, 1334, was 40,005,348 bushels, making an increase of 
3,470.292 bushels. The average quantity of tea on which duty was patfj^ in 
the same three years, was 30,529,8511bs. ; and the quantity on whum duty 
was paid in the year ending. the 5th of January, 1834, was 3l,829,075lbs., 
making an increase of l,2z9,224lbs. The average quantity of spirits on 
w'hich duty was paid during the same thiee years, was 21,978,809 gallons ; 
and the quantity on which duty was paid in the «ear ending the 5th of 
January, 1834, was 21,840,719 gallonb ; so that tne decrease has been 
138,090 gallons. The duty on tobacco last year produced 175,444/. mbre 
than it did in 1831 ; and the total amount of duty piud on that artide^n 
the United Kingdom, during the last three years, is 9,185,227/. Nine 
millions sterling puffed away in smoke, or snuned up the noses of a small 
portion of the Intellectuals of Great Biitain and Ireland in the space of 
three years ! 


Proseeutiom for Libel . — A return of all prosecutions for libel since the 
accession of his present Majesty, William the Fouitli, either by cr-off^o 
informations or indictment, conducted in the department of tlie Solicitor 
for the affairs of his Majesty's Treasury : — ^ ,, 


1831. — Rex V, William Cobbett 

William Alcock IXaley 
Richard Garble . • 

1833. — Rex v. James Reeve 


John Aj 
Henry 



^atrick Grant, and John Bell 
igton and Thomas Stevens 


Indictment* 

Ditto. 

Ditto • 
Ditto. ^ ^ 
Information. 
Indictmeotv 


FOREIGN VARIETIES. 

Nmp Comrf.— On the 8th of April, it is stated. Professor Oambait. at 
Marsrilles. Aseovered a new comet, of apale lis:htcolonr. with a diameter 
of four or five minutes. Owiiu; to the state of the atmosphere, and its 
appearance on the 13th, tittle has been ascertained of the stransier, eaeeept 
tlwt on the I Otlb 1 6b. 32ni,45s. sidereal time, its right ascension wasfiV Vt*, 
and south declination 82^ ss’* <■ *' • 

Dmd^femal Sfiouwri.-^lliftnewspajMrs contain a letter of ftfe 8c| tto> 
stant from Rodelheimi, bear Fi|ttkrort, Whudi states, that during «e*rly an 
Jutgi-voj.- XLi. ho'. CLxm. . 2 » 
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lidtn- each, on that and the preceding day, heavy showera of ram had ftdkii 
so impregnated witli sulphur, that the water as it ran down the streets, was 
covered with a yellow crust, ind quantities of the raw material might be 
scraped oft* the pavement* 

Among the curiosities M. Ruppel has brought from Abyssinia, 

are two remarkable manuscripts.. One is a Bible, said to contain a new 
work of Solomon, one or two new books of ^sdras, and a considerable 
addition to the fifth Book of Ksther, all perfoiStly unknown in Europe. It 
also conlains the Hook of Enodh, and fifteen neW Psalms, the exiirtence of 
which was already known to the learned. The other manuscript is a spe*- 
cies of code, which the Abyssimans date from the Council of Nice (3M), 
the epoch at which it was promulgated by one of their kings. This code is 
divided into two books : llie first relates to canonical law, and tt^ts of the 
relations of the Church wilh the temporal power; the other is a sort of 
civil code. There aiv also some remarkable hymns, because they present 
the return of eonsorinncy, the only feature of poetiy to be found in Abys- 
sinian lit erat lire. — Gahji^num, 

There has been lately imported into France by a traveller of the name of 
Delangremer, a new Iruit called “ Nafc d'Arame." ' It would appear that 
this fruit possdibeslranquilhsing and soothing properties, and that its medi- 
cinal use may be regarded as ot linrh importance. 

Oilemty April 22.- Another valuable remnant of antiquity has been found 
at JCertsch. It is a magnificent sarcophagus of fineVhite marble, six feet 
in length, and twenty-seven m breadth. On the lid are two colossal figures ; 
one is that of an old man, leaning on his left arnif and holding a half* unrolled 
paper. The other is a woman, on whose shoulder the old man rests his 
right hand. On the .sules of the sarcophagus are several gioups in alto- 
relievo Every part of the sarcophagus is ot admirable workmanship, and 
proves that the artist niu^t have lived when Grecian art was m its greatest 
Splendour, Unfortunately it is not entire: but all the pieces belonging to 
it have been found, so that it may be entirely restored. 

Tho Rus.sian joiirnals give a statement of tho present population of St, 
Petersburgli. The numhor of male iiihabitauts is 291,290, and of females 
15d,84<0, total amount, 4^5,135. In tlub number, 1,968 arc ecclesiastics, 
38,894 belong to the nobility, and 47,548 to the army. 

Parts Imjyrovements. — According to the plans agreed upon for improving 
the city of Pans, houses covering 159,814 square toises of ground are to 
be'pulled d^n. TJie average price paid for the ground during the last ten 
yi^ars has been 2,3()0f. a toise, and as the annual expenditure for this pur- 
pose is only 1,200,0001'., it will take at this rate three hundred years to com- 
plete the undertaking. 


AGRICULTUW^ 

Agricultural distress” has been so often rll&ftited, that it is not easy 
fortmelb obtain a hearing who is unwitting enough to make these words 
the beginning of a discourse. * 

There is. however, but too much reason to anticipate that this cry will 
be more froiiuent and more loud than ever— we shall show in brief why. 

When, al the commencement of the Session, appeals were made torar- 
linnient. Ministers silenced them by referring to the’ coming on of time 
and their measiire«5. Relief, they promised, would arise ^m the commu- 
tation ot* tithes and the amendment of the pd6r-laws. Trie latter bill is 
nearly through the House of Commons ; and, if all its beneficial provisions 
be not entirely abrogated, the measure is ap thoroughly emasculated and 
depnved of iti vigour, that the best practitil judgea anticipate anything 
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Imt adr«Atag;e fhmi its operatt<m.- The prineiples laid down the 
Oommission of Inquiry were, it will he recollected, first, the total anmhila* 
tion of the aUovvance system, by which it was argued the idle man would 
be impelled to find work, the alternative being a workhouse in which his 
condition should be scanty farq and hard work--r:secondly, the reduction of 
the law of settlement to the siihple head of bMh, by which the expense of 
litigation and removals wWd be ended. These were the great points. 
Now, till aU these are either modified or abandoned, discretion with rela- 
tion to allowances, and locd discretion, bspause liable to local interest 
prejudices, or predilections, were especially to be eschewed. ^ But the bill 
h^s substituteo, as it was not difficult to foresee must be the not one, 
but many discretions, which must after all have reference to, and reliance 
upon, tffe representations of the local authorities ; and this is virtually and 
practically to vest in them the power. Thus a mere system of complicUr 
tions is suDstituted for the plain natural circle of connexions and judgment. 
For who is so fit to ascertain the actual condition of the pauper, who i^afi 
ascertain it^ but the resident officer ? And who else is so likely to adapt 
the relief to the circumstances ? He will balance claims and interests ; 
and if he be now subject to fears and passions, to partialities and antipa- 
thies, how does the contemplated act remove or remedy th^m ? In whom- 
soever the executiomsri* the act vests, against him will thc’ibostility of the 
pauper be directed, if against any one. For, will the pauper look to the 
Central Board for his revenge ? Certainly not ; it will all be wreaked upon 
the pansh officer as heretofore, simply because the man who thinks himself 
aggrieved knows no other agent in the business. Nothing can be so 
absurd as this endeavouring to fence round authority with distant pWers. 
Every one must take, and ought to take, the natural responsibilities 
attached to his place and station ; and, do what man will, he can neither 
shift nor evade this condition of nature and social institution. The effect 
of all this complicated machineiy will only work (if it will work at all 
without knocking itself to pieces) to increase difficulties and multiply 
exjj^nse. 

Tlie alteration of the law of settlement was less important only than the 
primary consideration of extinguishing allowances to tlic able-bodied. It 
formed, indeed, not only a means of saving expense, but an essential and 
active aid towards erap1o3niient. For the object was to set labour free. 
By the parochial system a man is confined Iq his place of settlement; if 
he seek work beyond its bounds, he is at any moment liable to be passed 
home, provided he cannot find the means of subsistence. The basis of any 
change ought then to have been, to give up the parochial system, and to 
have substituted a district or a county, or if possible to have made, in this 
sense, the kingdom one parish: for by such a provision only could the 
two grand objects be accomplished ; first, to give to labour its lair anjJ full 
scope — in a word, to enable the surplus populalion of one place to drain off 
towards another, whe^i;^ was wanted, at all times and seasons ; and 
secondly, to equalize which the superior prudence or power of 

one proprietor hasplacwwfrn the shoulders of others. And it is a curious 
fact in the history of that the great terror of settlements by hiring 

and service (which ijOTv a-days every body is far too cautious- to make) 
ha» been guarded against, whilst the mam obiects have been wholly over« 
looked. Perhaps it is not easy to say what the actual provisions of the 
bill are, until we see it reprinted with all its mutilations ; but enough is 
known to prove that as a measure of relief it will be wholly inefficamous; 
indeed our nope is that it may not pass the House of Lords, for it promisea 
very little besides expense and confusion. The matter lies in a nutsheiU 
,lf emplpymeiil at feir wages be not given,— and this only can be giyen 
(beyond a veiy partial and slight degree) by enlaj'ging the area,— ‘the 
sums must be devoted to the maintenance of the idle. If the government 
interfere at all beyond the province of general legislation, aplmi of employ- 

' 2 D 2 y 
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ment at home or abroad must be the foundation. All the enactments for 
partial incloduroy all the societies for appropriating small allotments to the 
labourer* even the workhouse system of the bill, are only shifts and expe- 
dients to effect this grand principle ; and it would be far better for the 
legislature to make it imperative upon parishes to raise a capital u])(m 
their rates, for the settlement of paupers on Waste lands at home oi* abroad, 
redeemable upon the value of the land so settled. To this we must come 
at lasl. A general inclosure would bo a most important measure, to this 
intent, because it would attract capital to agriculture, and so increase 
employment ; but nothing short of home or foreign colonization, upon an 
adequate scale, can be a completely efficacious remedy for the mere increase 
of j^pidation. * 

So much for the Poor-laws Amendment Bill. With regard to'che tithe 
commutation, it never could have been advantageous to the tenantry, 
except in one particular — restriction against the power of tithing the pro- 
ducts of skill and cajiital. Fovj notliing can be more obvious than that all 
the relief which might have resulted in other respects would fall to the 
landlord's share. Bui this hope is completely baffied by the re-valuation 
clause, which, if it pass, puts a period to all leases. For if a farmer lure 
for any term exceeding s<*ven years, the landlonl must suffer to the amount 
of the tithe of his improvements : if on the contrary he hire for less than 
seven years (the average period must resolve itself into three years and a 
hfidO, lie himself will lose the tithe of his improvements. If the clause pass, 
it is clear leases and improvements are both at an end. But it can scarcely 
be believed that the landed interest should be so blind to their own, as 
well as the national interest, as to suffer such a pioviso to stand. Let the 
House of Lords look to it. 

It was our intention to have sliown how facts connected with the growth 
of corn, and tlie commerce m that article, are now inevitably tending to 
aggravate the evils of the landed interest ; but we have already said so 
much in the hope of opening 1 he eyes of the public, and especially of the 
Peers, upon the effects of the measures before Parliament, that we must 
defer what we have to say on this head till another number, and proceed 
to the appearances of the crops and the markets. 

Tlie fears which were very justly engendered by the long drought are m 
a good degree dissipated. Grcntle and successive rains have iallen, not 
alone in all parts of the United Kingdom, but of the continent of Europe, 
from whence the accounts of abundance are more cheering than heretofore. 
The 8])cculators in foreign grain, who were already on the alert, are again 
fallen into inactivity, owing to the improvement in the crops. Everywhere 
but in Holland, prices are lower. The wheats, which began to feel the 
effects of the want of sustenance just as they were coming into ear, are 
gi'cally benefited ; and though upon the light lauds there are but too many 
short and small ears, upon the whole they look healthy and fine. They 
are almost entirely out of bloom, and in the midland districts have already 
in the first degree changed their colour towai^\i^^lden hues of matu- 
rity. The barleys are much recovered ever^l^l^but in the extremely 
light soils, thus proving the truth of an adagof|^01|ision in the east county, 
that ** a dry stunt is more easily got over than a^wet stunt,” which all who 
are conversant with the difference of sods are but too well aware o£ 
There never was such a series of beautiful weather for the preparation of 
the turnip lands, and the sowing is already commenced ; indeed some of 
the Swedes are up. We do not observe that the Northumberland ridge 
system ison the increase—one of the strongest proofs that can be given 
of the disinclination of farmers to novel courses»iioweYer beneficial : for 
it IS ascertained be}X)nd all question, that this plan makes the turnip crop 
as certain a.s any other, by concentrating the powers of the manure imme- 
diately under the xdant, and ffircing it into so rapid a grovrth as to escape 
its great enemy, the fly ; yet how partially is it adopted I 
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The harvest wilttiMs year be uncommonly early« The whole calendar of 
nature predicts it. The early earing of the oom, the assembling of the 
migratory birds, and the breed of pheasants and partridges, sdl indicate, a 
premature ripening of natural product/^. This vdll preclude any rise in 
price ; and if the crop be, as there appears no doubt it will be, but little if 
at all below an average, farmers can only look forward to the same lowra.t6 
which has prevailed ^ late. Foreign speculation must stand still. .Wool 
affords the only prosperous gleam. That article is in demand at prices 
approaching to 2s, a pound, and buyers ata.'offering from 50 s, to 54«. per 
tod for half-bred hog wopl. Such prices and the certainty f of sale will 
prcfbably extend flock farming, and thereby give to the labouring populd-^ 
lion a chance of exchanging their almost entirely ffour-diet for a better 
proportion of animal (ood. If the lambing season have not been so prolillo 
of twins as that of the former year, there have been no losses by death, the 
weather having been throughout so remarkably propitious. To counter* 
balance this good fortune, the hay crop all over the light lands is a com- 
plete failure ; in many instances yielding not half a load per acre. 

The facts enumerated above have cast a gloom on the markets : every 
article is of dull sale, except (till lately) peas. Wheats declined in the laat 
week 2s. on the best, and 3s, on the inferior qualities, per quarter. Oats 
are a trifle lower, and peas, which were in request, have come rather plen- 
tifully in, and again sunk in price. 


RURAL ECONOMY. 

Bone ifeTanwre.— It appears on dry sands, limestone, chalk, light loams, 
and peal, bones are a very highly valuable manure ; they may be laid on 
grass with great good effect— on arable lands they may be laid on fallow 
Ibr tumips,"or used for any of the subsequent crops— that the best method 
of using them, when broadcast, is previously to mix them up with earth, 
dung, or other manures, and let them lie to ferment— that if used alon^ 
they may either be drilled with the seed or sown broiulcast— that bones 
which have undergone the process of fermentation are decidedly superior 
to those which have not done so— that the quantity should be about twenty- 
five bushels of dust, or forty bushels of large, increasing the quantity, if 
the land be impoverished— that upon clays and heavy loams, it does not yet 
appear that bones wilFanswer. With respect to price, it is not important 
to note any particulars beyond the calculation of the expense of a dressing 
of bones compared with farm-yai’d dung. Twenty-five bushels of dust at 
the present price of 2s. would amount to 2/. 10s. Forty bushels of large 
bones at Is. lOrf. would amount to 31. IS^r. 4/f., and these are shown W be 
equal to an ordinary dresang of eight or ten loads of fold manure, wluoh, 
at I Or., would amount But the most material savmg will be 

in the carriage, and in ^ij^^ffcrence of expense between drilling bonOs 
with the seed and dressiil|p||j» land over with dung in the usual manner. A 
still greater advantage accriies from their use in the saving of time, whidi 
may enable a farmer to put in the turnip-seed sooner than where there is so 
much carting to perform.— of the Doncaster Agricultural AssodaHon^ 

The Turnip At a sitting of the London Entomolo^cal Society, on 
the 2d inst., it was announced that, as it was one of the primary objects of 
the society to render thew labours practically serviceable, the council had 
resolved to appropriate the annual sum of five guineas, or a medal of the 
like value, to the writer of the best essay (to be derived from personal ohr 
servation) upon the Natural History, Eoonomy, and Proceedings of such 
species of Insects as have been^fpund, prejudicial to Agricultoal Produc- 
tions, to be illustrate by fibres of the insect in its various states, 
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JRura/ iSc^fiiOmjf^^Bankrupts, 

together with the result of actual experiments made for presenting its 
attacks, or for destroying the insect the subject of the essays for the 
present year to be, the Turnip fly. The essays must be forwarded to the 
Secretary, 17, Old Bond-street, with fictitious signatures, on or before the 
fourth M onday m J anuary, 1 B35 , when they will be referred to a comnuttee, 
to decide upon their respective merits : after which, with permission of the 
writers, both the prize essays, and any others of value, shall be published. 


BANKRUPTS, 

viiou MAY 23, 1834, to junb 20, 1834, ihci.uhvx. 


BTsy 88.— J. BX*. Maciiiiv, Waterluo-place, 
Fall'inant wine'inerrhant W. Jonrs, Fran* 
Totten]iain*court-ruail, wlne-mer' 
chant S. C. Dorcs, VVnlbrook, oil and 
colour^mercliant. £. Hoik.son and R. 
OLrUKitTs, Thnimpton unci Retford, Notting- 
haoiahire, touch-builders. T. H. Hurluton, 
Bhrmiiigham, llneii*drapcr. 

May R. J. Dioktnson, Ealing, Blid- 

dlesex, surgeon. D. L. Conaw^ Great Yar- 
mouth, grocer E. Evkutow, Coventry, 

riband uuuiiifactMrcr (#. Lakr, Stoc Kport, 
Cheshire, ha^ maiiufacturer. J. lUiictw, 
Pembroke, general shopkeeper. .1 S^ltkiv 
and W. Ralston, Pouic, twine fnanufacturers. 

May 30 —F PisTituii'i, Rroud st , Golclen- 
Bgnare, artist W ThWHuav, Mortliikc, 

grocer. P. A. Dvcotr, St MartinVlune, 
lithographic printer H Siviuh, \V San- 
®Y8, and H Sanoys, juii , Orane-roiirt, Fleet 
street, scriveners 0. SenoNbWAR, King- 
aton-upon-Hull, merchiint. J. Garonsb. 
lilangollen, Denbighshire, lliirn-druper J 
Bowkbh. Halford, Lancashire, d>er. A 
Bhookkb, Newport, Shropshire, scrivener. 
P. Saiwty, Wjveiihoc, Essex, shipwright 
C Ross, Reverley, Vorkstilre, uliie-merchant. 
6. Jbnkivr. Stoke-upoii-l rent, Staffordshire, 
dooper. J. 0OOLTXNO, jun , Wells, Soiner- 
attshlra, inn-holder R. Gknob, East 
Chlnnocb. Somersetshire, sail-cloth manufAc- 
turer W, Wo a ley, Birmingham, nursery 
and seedsman. 

June 3— P. A. Cirtbb, St. John-street, 
Clerkenweli, vlctnnller J Colhourxk. 
jfoartninster, I'lnrsetshlre, merchant. P. 

Muncheatei, grocer. R. Jackson, 
HHjlHtle-upon Tjne, grocer. J. Dawson. 
li!l||Hc senvener. H Brown, J. H 
Bra^mv. and B Harris, Birmingham, 
merehaDts. J Stock, Bristol, cabinet-maker. 
T. Pa ACOCK. York, ttinber-merchant J. 
BARAOwT'Seiby. Vorttahire, whartinger. R. 
FohB. Woetton under-Edee, Gloucestershire, 
clothier. J Wooi>. Bolton-le-Moors, Lan- 
CHshlre. collier W Ht/XTAULB and K. 
Gknor, Ilfracombe, Devonshire, ship-builders. 

June 6— W Kky, Isleuorth. linen-draper. 
.T NfsWWAN, jun . Mark-lane, corn-factor. 
S p W a lOHT. Hutton-garden. painting-brush 
maniifncturcr J. Watson, Catthorjie'-Streit, 
iirav's iiin-lune-rmici. dealer in mlslc T. 
TuRKiNOi'ON and T. Winlaw, Leeds, tin- 


piate-workers. T. Barker, Sutton Saint 
Edmunds, Lincolnshire, tanner F. Mkt- 
PORU, Bath, mealman. B. Davibs, Mau- 
chesler, clothes-dealer. C. Pritcharu, 
Batb, upholsterer. R. Gork, Liverpool, 

merchant. W. A. Ohmann and J. C Kbsip, 
LlYerpuol. merchanit. J. Lawless, Man- 
chester, commlssioo-agent. 

June 10.— J and J. Pi m. Bartholomew-close, 
merchants. R. Smitd, sen., Lower Thames- 
street, wharfinger. W. and S. R Parker, 
('opperas Une, Church-street, Deptford, co- 
lour inunufacturers J Wood, Aldersgate- 

street. chemist. J Coo le, Bridgewater, So- 
niersctMilre, saddlei R. Morris. Liver- 

pool. and Over, Cheshire, merchant and salt- 
mniiiilacturer. J MKssENOfcK, Longcroft, 
Cumberland, farmer. H Brown, Stoke-upon- 
Trcnt, btuffordshire, serlvener. J. Hiooins, 
Heutoii Norris. Lancashire, iron-founder. W. 
Buiitt, Sculcoates, Yorkshire, gratief. C. 
E Hopkk. Southampton, hosier. 

June 13— H. Payne, Rotherham, York- 
shire, grocer. W. Harris, Soutbampton- 
Ptreet, Coven t-gorden, laceman J. Oorkn, 
Orchard-street, Fortman-square, scrivtiier. 
T, Wbkdon, SouUiail, Middiesex, victualler. 
J ScoTsoN. Wigan, Lanciishire, druggiat. 
J Mattbbws, Tooley-stret;t. Soiiihwarb, 
linen-draper W. Wilkinson, Dnnghauses, 
Yorkshire, innkeeper. P. Bbnnb, Man- 
chester, grocer. J. Pkrry, New Sarum, 
Wlllsblre, innkeeper 

June 17. — J. W^REKS. Lime-street, City, 
hide-dealer. E. J. Howard, Duke-street, 
St James’s, money-scrivener. J. B. Ash- 
lbt, Han way-street. Oxford-street, bookseller. 
H. R. WoBiiRLK, OaBulaton-strest, Somers* 
town, Y]||ai|g|ifir. T. Anokrtok, Liverpool, 
merclmnl^f % B. and J. H. Soanklin, Bir» 
kenhcac^ipitl^filre, brewers. H. GnirriTUs, 
Liverpool, '.builder. W. Povltkr, Jun., 
Needham Blorket, Suffolk, grocer. T. Ckam- 
eiov, Sheffield, sciisor-manufacturer. T. 
Madden, Cambridge, hatter. 

June 20.— T Conroy, Lelceater-place, Lei- 
cester-oquare.^ wine-merchauL T. Atcin- 
BOK, Gloucester, chemist and druggist, 
Smith, Liverpool currier. Q. D. Ward, 
Bfanchester, merehaot. R. Kndtt, sen., 

R. l^NOTT, jun,, and W. Da Lisle Knott, 
Bristol, iron-merchants. £. Brown. Hea. 

Coo Norris. Lsneashire, cotton-spInncr. B. 
BRiDQgs, Twickenham, grocer. 
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Ths anpeot of tmdo has, upon 
whole, wbm a more cheodiiff appearance 
during the past month ; there it a de- 
cided improvement in the demand lor 
Colonial produce, both for exportation 
to the Continent and for home con- 
sumption; and the London and other 
Docks upon the Thames have received 
such an increased tonnage of ships and 
cargo as has caused them to present a 
sSene of bustle and activity win'nh had 
not beeft witnessed for a long time l>e* 
fore. Some brandies of the woollen 
manufacture are dull, particularly at 
Leeds, and the demand is not very ani- 
mated for the hardwares of Birming- 
ham ; but at Manf'hester a fair share of 
business is doing. The retail diupois 
in J^ndun have been shy of making 
purchases of late, under the impression 
that the approaching large sales of woo) 
will affect prices ; and the same remark 
may lie extended to the dealers in silk 
gorids. Iron and Lead are dull of sale ; 
the former at a reduction of 6s. per ton. 
Although there may be ground for stat- 
ing that an exCj^gerated importance was 
given, in a national point of view, to the 
decline in the Sugar-redning trade, still, 
with reference to the quantity of capital 
which has been expended on establish- 
ments for this purpose^ and to the niim- 
beJT of workmen who are unemployed, it 
affords abundant matter for regi et that 
some nearer approach to equalisation in 
the duties upon the raw production has 
not been effected. We are led to this 
reflection from the circumatanre of a 
large crushing machine, which bad been 
fitted up at the London. Docks, being 
now on ahip-board for conveyances to the 
United States, clearly indic^ating a large 
extent of diminution in the foieigii de- 
mand for refitted Sugar from this coun- 
try. 

The settlement of the government of 
Portugal, by the expulsion of Don Mi- 
guel, will, of course, res|(W»'<j^ose com- 
mercial relations betweei^.j^iiffttwo coun- 
tries which have now fifr'ar long time 
been suspended ; but the expectation 
may be reasonably entertained that such 
increased freedom of trade, internally, 
will be permitted, as will make a larp 
addition to the amount of mercantile 
transactions between this country and 
that portion of the Peninsula. Of this 
loosening of the bonds by which trade 
has been fettered, we have an earnest 
and a specimen in the Decree promul- 
gated by the Regent for dissolving the 
monopoly of the Oporto Wine Company. 
This Company— originally formed in tM 


year 1750, and, by the patronage of the 
Marquess of Pomhal, invested with the 
exclusive right of purchasing, at its own 
price, all or any part of the products of 
the vineyards within a limited district 
upon the Duuro, the growth of whioh 
district was alone permitted to be ex- 
ported to this country from Oporto— haa 
proved no exception to the general rule, 
that monopolies are iiijiiriouh both to 
tliose vrlio arc included within them, 
and to tliose who are excluded. The 
stimulus, which the destruction of these 
peculiar privileges will give to the great 
body of wine-growers, cannot fail to ex- 
cite a course of industry and improve- 
ment which must produce benefits in 
which this country will share 

British Phiutution Sugars are in fair 
demand, and ]>iices improving; those 
lately realized are for Jamaica, middling 
nnd goodt 5.Hv to .Vdj. ; good hf-owii, 51 v. 
6d to .^21. ; b.own., oOr. to 5U. ; Atiti- 
gtiu, fine, (i0«. to lil«. ; middling, 52s. to 
54s. ; Sl Vinreiit's and St KJtt's, 
htioiig grey, 52s to 54s. ; brown, 4t)s. flj. 
to 50s. fij. ; Bcrhice, brown and grey, 
40s to 51 V 

Mauritius Sugars are also fit an ad- 
vanced quotation, and are bought freely $ 
by piiiilic sale, low brown has brought 
49s fid ; low yelhiw, 52s ; middling 
grey, 62s. (iJ. to dlls. ; good and fine 
yellow, 66s. fo ."iVs* 

In K.ist Tndta and Foreign Sugars 
the transactions are limited, in cuiise- 
queiice of the liolders standing firm for 
an advimce, to whicii purchnsers are not 
disposed to submit ; lor ManiJldN, 2^* 
to could b«^ obtained ; and about 

the same pnw for Javus of low to good 
fair quail tv. 

In the Refined Market, a demand hax 
grown out of tJie contracted 8up|>ly; 
and li2s is asked for fine- crushed for 
exportation to the Mefiiterraneafl, and 
has in some instances been obtained*; 
for liome consumption, also, prices are 
firmly maintained. 

The last iivei.'igo price of British 
Muscovado Sugar is 1/ 7s flld.per cwt. ; 
that of the coi responding period of 
wax 14 Os. 6 id. 

JJiitihh Plantation Coffee haa hepn 
span ugly offered of late, and purchafep 
have therefoie been freely made at an 
advance in prices ; for Jamaica^ 96s. to 
97s. has been obtained for good mid- 
dling; 7(»s. to fl5s for midditijg; and 
^69s. 6d. for good to fine fine 

ordinal^*". In Kast India Coffee, there 
has been but little doing ; Ceylon has 
been sold at 45i,to 47s. 6d. for ordinary 
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to good ordiluuy. In Fac%a 
iiochinfjf to notice. 

In Cocoa there has beeft Uule 
tuation and a limited deipiuid,; 23s. to 
23s. Gd. can be obtained for Brazil of 
good quality; and I7I bags of ordinary 
to middling Trinidad have brought 
30s. 6d. to 42s. at public sale. 

Indigo is still extremely dull ; the 
quantity announced by the Company 
rar sale on the 15th July is 3,946 chests, 
and it is known that this will be in- 
creased to 10,000 chests by the addition 
of the private trade. 

Cotton maintains its price, and the 
demand^ has lately made some improve- 
ment. ‘The qiiotHtioiis of recent sales 
are, for Surats, 5£d. to7^d. ; for Bowed, 
0{d. ; for Smyrna, to ; for 
Bengal, ; for Para, Did. per lb. in 

The Wool 5farket is now again ex- 
citing considerable interest; the quan- 
tity to be put up for sale duung the 
last week in June and the iirsftn July 
was upwards of 5800 bales, principally 
Van Dieman^a Land and New South 
Wales. The qtiality is quite equal to 
that of last year ; but some of it is not 
quite so clean. 

The latest accounts from Mark-lone 
state that the recent ruins have only 
been beneheial to the standing crops of 
Wheat, and as there was a fair supply, 
business was dull, and prices lower. 
Barley has varied little of late ; and 
Oats with difficulty support former quo- 
tations. Peas are in great demand, 
and -prices advancing. Beans arc heavy. 

In the Money Market. British Securi- 
ties have been very steady during the 
month ; the extreme fluctuation in Con- 
sols not. having exceeded f per cent. 
The Foreign Funds have, however, pre- 
sented an arena for the most active 
speculation : in the interval between the 


Jas^ tei$Ui9g4ay' j&itoie I6tli) and the 
settlement preoqtilUg* ^ Spanish Bonds 
had varied no Ipss than 14 per cent. ; 
still the account {tassed over without a 
single defaulter. ^ An attempt has been 
made at negotiation on the subject of 
the recognition of these Bonds, by a con- 
ference between the Spanish EnvoVi M. 
Allende, and a deputation of the Bond- 
holders ; the result of the meeting has 
not been to increase the confidence of 
the latter, if we may jnd^e from the 
quotations of those Seounties, which^ 
about the time the conference was held, 
were about 62^, and have since declined 
to 47^. Portuguese Bonds, in ooiise* 
qucnce of the recent events in tliat part 
of the Peninsula, have ceased to be the 
object of so much speculative inquiry, 
and have assumed a steady attitude. 
5Iost of the South American Stocks 
have shown signs of improvement ; those 
of the north of Europe have been almost 
immovable. 

xThe closing prices of the principal 
Securities are subjoined 

BRITISH FUNDS. 

Consols for the Account, 92| J— Ex- 
chequer Bills, 49t., 60#., prem. — Bank 
Stock| 215, 16. 

FoaanoN funds. 

Belgian Five perCeiit.,98^ — Brazilian, 
7CA — Colombian Six per Cent, of 1824, 
30J 31 — Dutch Two and a Half per 
Cent , 52-J j— -Ditm Five per Cent., 97J 
— Anglo-Oreek, 113— -Mexican Six per 
Cent , 44J hj— Portuguese Regency Five 
per Cent, 771 ® — Russian, 105)—^ 
Spanish, 47J 8 — Ditto Five per Cent, 
of 1823, 442 

siianqs* 

Aiiglo-Mexican Mines, 8, 9 — Bola- 
nos, 120, 130 — Brazilian, Imperial, 34, 
36— Real del Monte, 34, 35— United 
Mexican, 7, 7 10— Canada, 49 10^ 50 10. 


MONTHLY DIGEST. 


GREAT BRITAIN. ^ 

^ Tfik c3ose of Ikst month was rendered memorable by "an extensive chawe 
^ in the Adihinistration. The resijErnations were those of Mr. StanleyT^ 
James Graham, the Duke of Richmond, and the Earl of Ripon. fol- 
lowing list of the Cabinet, and its attacMe^ exhibits the result. — 

' THE CABINET. ' 

Earl Grey • \ • First Lord of the Treasury. 

Lord Brougham . . Lord ChanceUor. 

Marquess of Lansdownq^ Lajpd Prerideut. 

Earl of Carlisle ♦ Lolr^, Privy Seal. 

Lord Althorp • • . • Chancellor of' She Exchequer. 

Lord Holland • • • . Bueby of Laacaater. 







hM PAfnlenMii • • ' • Toretgfii Seerstury. 
f * Lord MeUioilfiiO « • « Home Secretary.^ 

Rfftht HomT. 8. Hioe • • Col<m!al Secretary* 

Lord Aurdcland • • First Lord of the Admiralty. 

Right Hoii. C. Grant • • President of the Board of Control, 
liord John RusseU • . Paymaster of the Forces. 

Right Hon. R. Ellice . • Hecreury at War. 

Right Hon. J. Abermmby Master of the Mint. 

KOT OF THE CABIXST. 

Marquess of Coayngham • Postmaster-General. 

Mr. Ciiilar Fergusscm . • Judge Advocate General. 

• Mr, T. F. Baring . • • Secretary to the Treasury. 

» Captain Byog • . • • One of the Lords of tlie Treasury. 

The Marquis of Conyngham is brothor-in-law to the Duke of Richmond* 
and vrill no doubt have the benetit of his Grace's assistance in following 
hk plans for the retbrm of his department. 

Colcncl Maberly is appointed to the vacant Commissionership of the 
Customs, and Colonel Leith Hay succeeds Colonel Maberly as Clerk of 
the Ordnance. 


IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT.— HOUaB OF LORDS. 

May 27.— The Marquess of Londonderry gave notice of his intention to 
make some observations upon the treatment of Sir John Campbell the 
Portuguese Government. Earl Grey denied that Sir John Campbell had 
any claim upon the British Government ; his treatment was not so harsh 
as the Noble Marquess had desenbed it.— Earl Grey presented a petition 
against the London and Westminster Bank, and expressed his regret that 
such a Bill should have come up from the Commons. 

June 4.— The Lord Chancellor consented, at the request of the House of 
Commons, to give evidence before the Committee of that House on the law 
of libel. — Lord Wicklow gave notice, that on Friday he would move for a 
dopy of the commission lately issued to inquire into the state of church 
property in Ireland.— In answer to a question from Lord Londonderry, 
Lord Lansdowne said Don Miguel was at present on board a British ship 
of war. 

June 5. — ^The House Tax Repeal Bill was read a second time. — ^The Mar- 
quess of Londonderry wished to know whether the Treaty with Portugal had 
been ratified by Don Pedro or not. Earl Grey explained that the Treaty 
had been ratified, but, in consequence of an accidental omission in the pre- 
amble, was of necessity sent back to have the omission corrected. 

June 12. — ^The Lord Chancellor presented a petition from Edinburgh,, 
signed by 6200 inliabitants, in favour of the Bill for removing the* Cwil 
Disabilities of the Jews. The Jews' Civil Disabilities Bill was brought up 
from the Coram('ns.— The Earl of Rosebery moved the second reaiung of 
the Roman Catholic MaiT]age.s (Scotland) Bill. Lord Melville thought it 
should contain some provision to prevent Roman Catholic priests fi’om 
marrying any persons but those of their own relkum. The Burl of Rose- 
be^ prpmi^d to attend to the suggestbn in the Committee. The Bill waa 
read a second time. 

June 16. — ^The Royal Assent was given by commission to the House 
Tax Repeal Bill and several others.— Earl Grey, in reply to Lord Farnhana, 
said it was the intention of Government to propose the renewal of the Irish 
Coercion Act, which expires on the 1st of August. — ^The Scotch Ministers 
BUI was read a third time and passe<b«--^Coiwel was heard on the London 
and Westminster Bank Bill, and the further consideration was postponed 
in order to have the opinion of the Judges on the subject. 
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June *20.— The Marqueii of Londonderry wished to ki^ow in what man* 
lUT his Majesty's Government intended to treat the iQui^rious Prince who 
had landed at Portsmouth, having been driven from his country by the 
Noble Earl (Grey) and his other intimate allies. Earl Grey would say 
no more than that Don Carlos, whether he was or was not the legitimate 
Sovereign of Spam, since he had arnved in this country, would be treated 
with the honour a.nd dignity due to a Prince of the Royal blood of Spam. 
On the motion of the Marauess of Londonderry, a return w^as ordered of 
the amount of money issued for the secret service of the Colonial Depart- 
ment and Foreign Office. — The Earl of Eldon said it was his intention next 
week to move a resolution that the Judges should never give their opinion 
to the House upon any question except in the presence of the Lord Chan- 
cellor, or some other Law Lord The Lord Chancellor said it would aVnount 
to putting a resolution upon the books, that the Lay Lords were not equally 
competent to discharge their judicial functions as the Law Lords of the 
House. In the case to w^hieh the Noble Earl's remark applied, he had in- 
timated that he should not be able to attend, and had appointed the Lord 
Chief Justice of the Court of King's Bench in his place; but most unfor- 
tunately, he also was quite unable to attend. When he was told that the 
Judges were ready, he said that if they eould not get the Lord Chief Jus- 
tice, he W'oiild immediately break up ttic Court of Chancery, and attend 
them. If the Judges did not choose to wait, it was not his laiilt. It Avas 
their duty to wait, even shomd he have sat half an hour. All that was 
done was a mere matter of form, and not of substance, and he thought the 
privileges of the House were not worthy of such a discussion as the Noble 
Lord had thought tit to raise. Lord E. explained, and said tliat his only 
anxiety was that the forms of the House should be observed. 


HOUSK OF COMMONS. 

May 21. — The House re-assembled. — Mr. I.yall moved the second read- 
ing of the Merchant Seamen's Widows Bill, which was opposed by Go- 
vernment, but carried hy a majority of 94 to 57. — ^The Jewish Civil Disa- 
bilities Hill was read a second time by a majority of 123 to 32. — The second 
reading of Mr* Fleetwood’s Bill lor the better observance of the Sabbath 
was negativefl by a majority of 77 to 45. 

May 22. — On tJie motion of Mr. Ewart, a return was ordered of the con- 
ditions on which the apartments of Somerset «House were originally 
bestowed on the Royal Academy ; of the number of visiters to the exhibi- 
tions of the Royal Academy for the last ten years ; and of the number of 
professors, &c., attached to tfte Academy.— In the course of a conversation 
respecting the closing of the British Museum during holidays. Lord Althorp 
said hi hoped a better arrangement w^ould be adopted shortly, — Mr. E. L. 
Bulwer brought forwaid his motion for the repeal of the stamp-duty on 
newspapers, which, he contended, was necessary to counteract the injurious 
doctrines inculcated in the unstamped publications. ' Alter a long discus- 
sion the House divided, when there appeared for the motion 52, against it 
90.-— Mr. Pollock obtained leave to bring in a Bill “ to abolish arrest for 
debt as to all debts contracted after the 1st of January, 1835, unless the debt 
be founded upon or secured by a bill of exchange, or promissory note, bond, 
or other security in writing." — Mr.Tooke moved a resolution, “ That it be 
an instruction^^ the Select Committee on the Business of the House to 
consider and jH^rt on the expediency of establishing or encouraging the 
publication oran authentic report of the debates arising in the House 
relating to public and private business, and of Uie proceedings connected 
therewith which, after some.^cussion, was njegatived by 117 to 99. 

May 23. — Upon the order of the day being read for the House to resolve 
itself into a Committee on the Poor La^NS Amendment Bill, Mr. Bhaw 
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asked wlietber iutgrtime vat flud to the diseusskiti respee^ng I#ish Tithes 
to come on, or whether it ureur indefinitely postponed? Also, whether the 
Irish Coercion Bill» wrhioh would expire on the lat of August, was to be 
renewed ? Lord Altborp said that he thought it w'ould be much iXKure 
convenient to go tbrou^ with the Poor Laws Amendment Bill before any 
other business. With respect to the other question, he did not think it at 
all necessary, at the present moment, to state what decision the Government 
had come to. 

May 26.— Mr. Clay moved the third reading of the Tx^ndon and West» 
minster Bank BiU. It was opposed by Ministers; bnl was eventually 
•carried by a majority of 137 to 76. — The House went into a Committee on 
the Boor Laws Amendment Bill, and several clauses were agreed to. — ^I'he 
Jewish CivU Disabilities Bill, and the House Tax Repeal Bill, went through 
Committee. 

May 27.-^r. Ward brought forward his motion rclp-tivc to the Irish 
Church, which was seconded by Mr. Grote. The motion liavuig been read 
from the chair, there was a general cry of ** T-.(>rd Althorp I “ His Ixirdship 
said, that since his Hon. Friend who rose to siippoH this motion commenced 
his address, circumstances had come to his knowledge which induced him 
to move that the further debate upon it be adjourned to Monday. He 
could not now state what those circumstances were; but liOped tlie 
House had sufficient confidence in him to b«!lie\ e that he woukl nek make 
such a pi'opOKition unless he were convinced of its ^iropriety. His Lordship 
then moved that the further debate on the motion be adjourned to Monday 
next. Th^ motion having been put and earned, the Noble Lord moved 
that the House, at its rising, do ikljoum to Monday next.— Agreed to. 

June 2. — The Chancellor of the Exchequer, on moving that the adjourned 
debate respecting the Irish Church should be resumed, stated that liis 
Majesty had, by the advice of his Ministers, been pleased to appoint a lay 
commission of inquin^ into the state of church property and church affairs 
generally m Ireland. Like inquiries were to be m^e m each parish and 
distnet with respect to Homan Catholics and to Dissenters of all descrip- 
tions ; also as to the number of schools in each parish ; the different 
religious persuasions of those who attended them ; bow supported, and if 
the numbers of the persons attending them were stationary, bn the decline, 
or increasing, distinguishing the numbers and different religions in each 
case. The Noble Lord concluded by appealing to the Hon. Mover to with- 
draw his motion. Mr. Ward declined to do so, iijion the ground that he 
had no confidence in the existence of the Adminfetration, The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer then intimated bis intMtion of moving the previous 
question, whic« he did accordingly. A long debate followed, and Mr. 
Stanley entered into an explanation of his conduct in .separating from his 
former colleagues, and said, m reference to the question on whicti fhey dif- 
fered, that the commission which had been issued since he had the honour 
of holding the seals of the Colonial Depailmenl, involved the principle 
which, out of office and in office, he had upon eveiy occasion, and iq every 
place, held it to be his bounden duty to oppose, as it involved a principle 
which he conceived to be destructive of the whole principle of a Church 
Establishment. Mr. O'Connell maintained that the commis.sion would not 
give any satisfaction to Ireland, and exhorted the Government to change 
its course, with a view to do justice to that country. Sir R. Peel and w 
Jl. Inglis condemned the inquiry as disturbing church proper^, and esta- 
blishing an example that might be extended to England. Lorci Palmerston 
and Mr. Ellice contend^ that the reform, and not the destruction of the 
church, was the object, and that the Cabinet was united on the question of 
the commission, and the determination to act upon its report. Eventually 
the House divided— for the previous question, 396 ; for the original motion, 
120.-— The House Tax Repeal Bill waa read a third time and pftsed. 
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June Buckiogham l)roug^t forward his ntotjoh for kn inquiry 

into the causes and cohso^ence^ of dninkenness among the lalx>uring 
classes. The Chancellor of the Exchequer opposed the motion, as a sul^ 
ject which Parliament could not deal with. The House, after some discus- 
sion, divided, and the motion was carried by a majority of 64 to 47. — Lord 
D. Stuart moved ft Committee of the whole House, to consider the pro- 
prie^ of present^ an Address to his Majesty for pecuniary assistance to 
the ^stressed Poles ip this country, to be made good by the House. Agreed 
to.— -A Select Committee was appointed to inquire into the best means of 
promoting a Steam Communication with India. 

June 4.— M», Plumptre pre&nted a petition from several officers and ' 
privates of the British army, complaining of being obliged to attend 
cessions and o^er Roman Catholic ceremoaues ; and gave notice, that next 
week he woul^ring before the House the case of an officer, who had suf- 
fered great oppres^n in consequence of refusing to attend qt a Homan 
Gathmic ppcessioq in the island ot Corfu. Sir H. Vemey supported the 
petition, and said, that though he was anxious to preserve the strict disci- 
pline of the army, he thought that the Legtslature ought to continue to 
protect British* soj^iers from being obliged to attend at cei emonies to which 
they had conscientious objections. After some further discussion, the 
petition was ordered to lie on the table. The Labourers’ Employment 
Bill was thrown out on the sedbnd reading, by a majority of 80 to 36. 

June 5. — ^The Chancellor of the Exchequer, in reply to Sir R. Peel, sig- 
nified his intention of proceeding with the Irish Tithe Bill, omitting those 
parts of it which related to the redemption of tithe. His Lordship also 
explained the delay of the treaty with rortugal, as stated by Earl Grey in 
the House of Lords. — ^The Attorney-General ga\e notice, for the 10th of 
June, of a Bill to abolish imprisonment for debt, except in cases of fraud, 
and to effect o(^cr law^ reforms.— Mr. Young moved lor leave to bring in a 
Bill to repeal the Reciprocity Duties Act, winch, after a long discussion* 
was negatived by a majority of 117 to 32. 

June 6. — In answer to a question from Mr. Goulbuim, Ix>rd Althot!|i said 
that he proposed to proceed with the Committee on the Poor Law Amend- 
ment Bui in tto morning sittings on Mondays and Pnda^s.— Mr. Rnch 
gave notice that he would move it lie an instruction to the Irish Church 
Inquiry Commissioners to proceed with due caution, and to extend their 
inquiry td the condition of the Homan Catliolics as well as Protestants* 

June 9, — Mr. Cobbett’s motion that a Select Committee be appointed to 
inquire into the cause of the i^ease of the poor-rates, was lost in a divi- 
sion by a majority of 140 againSt 8. — ^The House then went into Committee 
on the Poor l^ws Bill. On the 23d clause being put. Colonel Torrens 
objected to the holders of property having more than one Vote at vestries, 
and moved that the clause be omitted, arid another prepared containing the 
principle he mentioned. Mr. Hume seconded the motion. Colonel Evans 
and Mr. Grote spoke against the right of allowing the owners of property 
in large towns having an accumulative vote. Lord Altliorp defended the 
right, and said it was absolutely necessaiy, particularly in country parishes. 
He abo defended the right of voting by proxy. Alter two divisions, the 
clause was parried. — On the motion of Lord Althorp, the Commissioners 
of the National Debt were authorized to pay off the holders of Four per 
Cent. Annuities W'ho dissented from the resolutions of the 1 2th of May 
last. The stocY of such holders so redeemed to be vested in the aforesaid 
Commissibners.— On the ^notion of Lord Dudley Stuart, an Address to 
Majesty was agreed to, praying that a sum not less than 10,000/. be granted 
for the relief of the distressed Po^s m this country, 

June 10.— Sir S. WhalW rqse to move hb Jtesolutjion relative to the 
Repeal of the Assessed Taxe^ The Hon. Member contended that the 



assessed taxes w«ite pvtial in tlieir .operation* and tbal^ a jproperty tax 
iiij|fht1)c'siibstittitea withbut subjecting any person to an inquiry into his 

E rivate affairs. AiPter a ftw 6ther observations, the Hon. Membc^ said thin 
e should not any longer occupy the attention of the Hbn$e»and concluded 
by moving a resolution to tHc^effect — '* That the assessed taxes were pre- 
judicial in their operation and partial in their application, and were tho 
cause of large sums of money being spent out of the ^ntrv. by forcing 
many persons to reside abroad;^ and that in then* stead itVould be advisr 
able to substitute a moderate tax qh real property, aud on securities in tha 
Funds.” The resolution Having been seconded by Mr. Cq|;>betU Mr. Hobin- 
son rose to propose an amendment to Sir S. Whalley's motion, of which he 
•had given notice, but had only proceeded wifii a few sentenftes, when Mr. 
Gisbnme moved that the House be counted, and there not being forty 
Members present, an adjournioqiid took place. . 

June 11.— Tlie Religious Assemblies Bill was read a thin! time, after a 
division, the* numb^s ;being— in favour of it, 8S ; against it, 33.- — ^The*^ 
Transfer of Pmpep^'^Bill was read a second time, and inferred to a Select 
Committee.—Tne County Coroners Bill went through Committee, after 
considerable discussion and two divisions. — ^Thc Jewish Disabilities Bill wai 
read a third time, and passed.'^ # 

June 12. — Colonel Evans bi*ought forward his motion respecting the 
Russian-Butch Loan, Whicli*' was couched ki the following resolution:— 
** That in the opinion of the House it will be competent to his Majesty's 
Government, in conformity with good faith and the law of nations, lo sus*- 
pend, or altogether discontinue, the annual payments now made by this 
country to Russia, should just ground appear for apprehending that the 
considerations distinctly laid down in the conventioti of the 16th November, 
1831 (under which alone these payments can be demanded on the one 
hand, or justified to the British people on the other), are not faithfully, 
unequivocally, and completely fulfilled by the Court of Russia/* Lord 
Palmerston resisted the motion, on the ground tJiat none of the ^stipulations 
had been violated by Russia. After some observations from Colonel Davis 
and Hume, the motion was negatived.— Lord Ebringtori moved ibr a 
Committee to inquire into the claims of certain British subjects, commonly 
called Spanish claims. The Chancellor of the ExchequC^^ -opposed tlie 
motion, and after a discussion of some len^h, it was lost upon a division. 
For the motion, 28 ; against it, 02. — The Attorney-General brought in his 
Bill for abolishing .arrests for debt, and pledged himself to do his utmost to 
have it passed tJus Session. 

June 13. — The Merchant Seamen's Bil#wj|fi committed pro farntd^ and 
the further proceedings postponed till Frida>^he 20th instant, on the mo- 
tion of Sir James Graham, who said that he had received many communi- 
cations of importance from the ouiporls, which induced him td make’ 
alteiations in the Bill. — Mr. P. Thomson obtained leave to bring in a Bill 
to alter the port-clues of London, and by which a saving of 4000/. a-year 
could be made to the trade. 

June 16. — Mr. O’Connell, on finding it was the intention of Government 
to propose the renewal of the Irish Coercion Act, gave notice that he 
should move a call of the House. — It was stated by Lord Althorp that 
Lotd Auckland Would iierfom, gratuitously, the duties of Auuitor of the 
Exebequef, until the Exchequer Act comes into operation on the lOih of 
October. — ^The House went into Committee on the Poor Laws Amendment 
Bill, and sevend clauses were agreed to. — Lord Althoip, in reply to Mr, 
Hume, said that the Marquess of Conyngham had been appointed Post- 
master-General. 

June 17. — In answer to Mr. O'Connell, Lord Althorp said that he could 
not at present sUte when the renewal of the Irish Coercion Act would be 
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proposed*— *Sir E. CodriAgton ikurred, pursuant to ttotiOO, that tho House 
resolv<* into a Committee, for the purpose of examining info the propriety 
of an address to his Majesty, humbly requesting that he will be pleased to 
take into his consideration the claims for pecuniary recompense of the 
officers, seamen, and Koval Marines, engaged in the battle of Navarino. 
The motion wa^ at first opposed by Ministers, who, however, ultimately 

f ave w*ay, and the motion having been agreed to, it was ordered that the 
louse db on this day se’nnight resolve itself into the said Committee. — 
The House was afterwards counted out on Mr. Buckingham's motion for 
the suppression qf duelling. 

June IS-^-The House wen|^to Comirfittee on the Poor Laws Amend- 
ment Bill, and after a long discussion and three divisions, several clauses 
were agreed — The Hous|: also went ilqto committee on the Punishment 
of Death Bim but the discussion was adjourned in consequence of tlie 
lateness of the htw, it being then nearly four o'dook* 

June motion of Mr. Hume, returns were ordered of the 

number of persons drawn by ballot for the Middlesex Militia in 1831, with 
the number of substitutes, and the rates of payment j Of the establishment 
of the Oustbhidlin each of the British colo^es, as it existed in Januaiy, 
1834, with the amount of salaries, extent of rt^uctions, &c. ; of the pro- 
motions in the Navy, from June, 18:{.3, to Jime,'1834 ; of the promotions 
in the Key id Marines ; of tnr number of coi^ral punishments since the 
year 18*25. — The Attorney-General gave notice that on Tuesday he should 
move for leave to bring in a Bill to establish uniformity in the law relating 
to Wills ; and a Bill that certain associations may sue and be sued by their 
Secretary. — Col. E\ans moved a resolution for the purpose of amending 
the Keform Act, which was negatived on a division, by 124 to 37. — Mr. H. 
L* Bulwer’s motion for a Hill to protect tlie riband trade by prohibition, 
was rcieeted cm a ili vision, by 128 to 22— A return was presented of the 
Consuls, Consuls-Genoral, &c., holding a])poinlmenta. 

June 20. — Several petitions were presented against the admission of 
Dissenters into the Iniiversities. — Mr. Slniw brought Up a Bill for the 
purpose of regidating the serving processes m connexion with the Chancery 
and £xch«q4|t m England and Ireland. 


THE COLONIES. 

f V^fcsT I^TDIES. 

Sligo arrived at Black River on the 2Ut of 
April.^ His Lordship was received by the magistrates and inhabitants with 
the highest respect. Several addresses have been presented to the Noble 
Marquess, congratulating him on his arrival in the island. The new Gover- 
nor, on his arrival, issued a proclamation, in which ho expresses a confident 
reliance, that the roadine.-is evinced by his Majesty's Gtivemmont to give 
efiect to the praiseworthy and judicious measures of the legislature for the 
establishment of a social system, tibsoived for ever trom the reproach of 
slavery, will stimulate the class for whom this great boon isseeurod to volun- 
tary and efibetive indiistiy His Excellency was about embarking on board 
the RliadamantUus steamer, for the purpose of making a tour of the island. 
Sums of money arc already lodged in the towns to buy up apprenticeships. 

NEW SOUTH WALKS. 

Si/dft(nf,^ThB fp^TAase of the colonial revenue for the year 1833, over the 

g ross amount of revenue for thepreoediug year, amounts to 28,153/. I Os. 4^. 
10 total amount for the year 1833 is 164,063/. bs. lod, 

Swati jKtW.-->Accoum8 to the middle of last November state that this 
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9 <mletti 6 Dt was in a Meirably eUte t it contained A fM»pnlatk)ii of 

1,500 souls ; the fairms were gradually improving, and the appearance of the 
wheat fields was promising, with an average of about twenty bushels per 
acre : provisions were dear. 

Van Duptnens Land, — The last accounts from this settlement state that 
it vftx'i infested with bushrangers ; not a day passed without some fresh rob- 
bery being committed. 


'FOREIGN STA^bS. 

,i,«PAlX. 

Tice decree convoking tlie mWtnifi o( the iSpnnish Cortes'^Vrovides that 
on Ihc 201 ii idt. an teetotal juiifa shall assemble tn tiie chief town of 
(dcli arroudisscmenti |Hach junta is to select, by electors : to 

these are to be added a third, m all cases where the popiuatimi ofthc tovsn 
exceeds 80,000 ; and anathei foi every 20,000 inhabitants above the first- 
nanied mitnber. These electt^ are then to choose the sj|j||uwt^ number 
of Deputies, oi Procuradores ; Which assembly is to be Iffiitod to 188, of 
whom 14 aie to represent colonies ol C^a, Porto Rioo, and the Phi- 
lippines Tlic elections wer| to take place oirfhe iiOth iilt., an/d the Cortes 
will assemble on the ‘24tb iiist. The qualifications of a deputy are, tlmt he 
shall be the son of Spanish parents, of 30 years of age ; be possessed Of 
piopcity equal to about l2o/. per annum; and be cither a native of the 
district loi which he is elected, or a resident Ihcie at least two yearl, 

The government of Spam have issued a decree, in which no person is to 
be peiuulted to publish a new>papei, until he shall have shown that his 
political opinions arc quite in accoulance with those ol the i^istry. 

The civil war in Spain, as well as m Portugal, has at len^l termitiated. 
On the 1 8 th of June, Don Cailos landed at Poitsmouili fiom his Majesty's 
ship Donegal. 

* POllTPOAL. 

The final submission of Don Miguel to the superior goodjft^ttne of bis 
brother — hisdepaiture from Portugal — an4 the termination (n^e miserable 
civil war by winch that countf) has been so long torn, are important events 
lu the history of the month. By tlie aid of foreign bayonets, aided by the 
enterprise and skill of Bntish seamen, Don Miguel has lioen at lllst Con- 
quered , but it ccrlAitilv savs a great deal fcr the rorlugiicse who supported 
him, that, in spite of the inimenso odd<4 aj|ii(||^ thern, they were enabled to 
maintain the contest lor such a peiiod of time. We hope the rival brothers 
will now allow their differenceb to sink into ohlivuui, so far as Concerns the 
future; and tlmt, by AiWihe and ooncdiatuig policy, that flUo, but tbo long 
agitated country may be n^stored to its foiincr state of tranquillity. It ap- 
pears that the i>ukc of Terceira, after having defeated a strong body of 
Miguehles on the heights of AsscMceira, entered Santarem on the evening of 
the 18th May, which had prcviouUv liecu abandoned by the Miguelite army, 
who crossed over to the south ol the Tagub; but being pursued by Donna 
Maria's forces, and ibeir Oiimmuuication with Elvas cut off, they agreed to 
throw down their aims, after asking in vam for an armistice. Hts srnaU 
army thus situated. General Lemos, wrho commanded them, wishing to avoid 
the lorther effusion of blood, accepted tbo terms offered to Don Migueb who 
surrendered at discretion. This victory has been followed up by the publi- 
cation of a general amnesty by Don Pedro, in favour of the adhcj^nnts ch Don 
Miguel, provided they de<^lare their submission to thp now governoient. 
Miguel has securod to himself an anntdfty of 1 7,et)Ul. The eyes of aU parties 
will now be directed towards*^ His Imperial Majesty," who moves in too 
eceeatne an whit long to escape observation $ and some artieles m tbe eeoent 
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Lisbon ChronioaB/* lamenting the unsettled state of thinn in Brazil, as 
arising from a mhiori^ which must prove a tong one. and the influence of 
c orrupt counsellors/* would seem to intimate that Don Pedro still contem- 

E latea a design upon Rio 4c Janeiro. His recall to that country would be a 
appy event (br Portugal, in Whatever way it might operate upon the Iran* 
qUillity of Brazil. 

Don Miguel js to be''allWwbd to retain possession of his private fortune, 
and bis title as a Pj^nOe/ 

* . « ^ ' AUSTRIA. 

The Anstrkn Government has contrai^d a loan for 25,000,000 of florins 
of oonveittioif^oiiejF, called eurrent mecalhc the reimbursemeni 

will be effected from year to 3^ear l)y preiruums, in twenty- five drawings of 
diffbreilt an^nts. answerag to the exteji^n capital and interest, cal- 
culated at tUifTate of live j^r cent. ; amdtinting. toj^her. to a total sum 
of 51,371,1 70 of convention money. 

SWirZKRLAND. e 

Swita^land seems to occupy a cotisiderable share of Continental atten- 
tion, aM a^tional and strong lernonstrantts have been addressed to the 
Federar by the Envoys of Austi*^and Sardinia, reclaiming from 

the Swiss Government th e exp ulsion of the and tlie other iofcigners 
who have takeh refuge m SWlzoiland. At ||e same time France, while 
she imsisWSipon Switzerland giving up Prewh refugees, i^eemed (lis])osed 
to protect her against the designs oi the other Powers, and a note has been 
sent by the French Government both to the Federal Directory and to 
Vienn|^ having these objects in view. 

TURKEY. 

II is said that the Sultan has ^approved of a plan for establishing a 
-regular post Igrougb the whole Tuikish empire. The Sultan lif^ issut4 a 
firman ordering the formation of local militias throughout the TuikisU 
empire. 

SOUTH AMERICA. 

An i3ffipil|^count has been received of the latc^feadful earthquake in 
South Ai^kraia. By this it apjtears that not only was the city ot Pasto. 
with a population of 15,000 souls destroyed, but that that of Popav nn, with 
4jouble ttie population, suffered the same fate. In Pasto, all the "religious 
houses, The churches of Jesus de Hoi and San Andre excepted, which 
escaped with the loss of their steeples, were destroyed. The cathedral, and 
the churcjEies of San Francii|MBaii Sebastian, ^ntiago, with their con- 
vents, and Santo DomingdJ^Iai-ed, and Monjas, had been compl(»tely 
dashed to pieces. Onl> three or four houses escaped, and those with much 
damage ; and in most of the buildings not a vestige even of the foundation 
Mmained. The country around presented one scene of desolation, and the 
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the surrounding desert of Bondoniella, half had been swajlowed up» and 
the other part so raised above the surface, that it had jformed a mountain of 
stupendous devation, like that lofty height between Sibundoy and ^ua- 
dnco, which, in its formation, overspread a great deal of the original aoU. 
The Commissioners further state that this mountain has, from further ooXL* 
vulsions of the earth, mouldered away, and covered the high roads, causing 
the formation of immense marshes m the neighbourhood ; that portions <3 
the earth had precipitated themselves into the bed of the river Baldsyaco, 
and obstructed its course, the sudden nnd^ impetnoiis overflow of which 
had destroyed the lands and hous^of the people Of SahthigO, forcing its 
v%ters even as far as Putanac, ha%ig been ia||pased iibiift by tri- 

butarywtreams to the number of ninety. Tbelnnabitants bad Sedan great 
terror to the highest mountain%^«Almo8t thejMCbole of the ^canton was 
overspread with large abysses, ahu'^the extremew wretchedness prevailed 
throughout the country. 


BIOGRAPHICAL* PAHtiCULARS OF CEL 
PBRSOm LATELY DECEASED. 


ADldRAL fiAOOKlNd^l 

At his seat, Palestine, near Plymouth, on the 22d of May, in the 8fld 
year of his age, Rear-Admiral Samuel Brooking. This officer was made a 
Lieutenant in 1778. by Lord Howe, in the first American war. In 1782, 
he was Acting-Commander of the St. Lucia, sloop-of-war, but did nlift get 
confirmed to the rank until 1794, and was then appointed to H. M. sloop, 
Drake. In July, 1796, he was nromoted to the rank of Cautain, and for 
three years was very active on tne West India station, in th^pommand of 
H. M.'ship Jamaica, of 20 guns. A small squadron of sloops and schooners 
being placed under his orders lor the protection of the Iraac and the coasts 
of Jamaica, he acquitted himself so mucii to the satisfaction of the House 
of Absenibly. that, in November, 1799, he was presented by that body with 
a sword of the value bf 100 guineas. The jading merchants^it^ planters 
of St. Ann's Bay also expressed their grsilnudc for the services he had 
rendered them. Rear-Admiral Brooking was placed on the retired Admi- 
rals' list in 1819: it does not appear that he ever had a ship the' 
Jamaica, being compelled, by extreme ill health, tq quit her and return fb 
England. He devoted a great portion of h|| to scientific pursuits. 

^ THOMAS STOTHARD, 


At his house in Newman- street. Oxford-street, Thomas Stotjiard, jBsq., 
R.A. He was born in Lon^acrc, in August, 1775, and he was a self-taught 

g enius. He was nursed at Dulwich, and was thence removed to Yorkshire.' 

tis great delight, even in his boyhood, was to pass hours in looking at an 
old picture in a store-room of the house in whbh he lived. At the age of 
foui^en he removed to Spitalflelds, Ixindon, where he was Igmnd an ap^v 


prentice to a caUcci>^lntp. During lus app 
Deing a favourite with his widow, he us 


his master died, and 
to employ his spare hours in 


making drawings for her, ^me of which were arranged along the chimnqr- 
piece. It dianced that, in the course of business, a gentlema.h who saw \ 
tl^e drawings was struck with them, and putting some questions io^ibe . 
widow ^ to the artist, he was told they were by one of her apprenticei^ 
who had made a great number. He took some of the dimings with httn, 
and having shown them to a publish^ of day ^th whowhe ww inKatate, 

this led to the eixmloyment of the young artist in making drawii^ for tlie^ 
booksrilers. Mr. Btothard was, for ii short time, employed as a coach fainter. 
Mr. Harrison, the Paternoster-row bookseQer, was the earliest empldyer of 
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jyTr. Stotliarcl* Many engfravinjofs for the “ Town and Clountry Mafl^me,” 
l^twcen 1770 and 1789* are from drawings by Stothard ; but there is no 
name to them. Oh becoming an artist by profession, he took apartments 
in the opposite SomeVaet -house. Mr. Stothard has made more 

drawings than any man who ever lived— Chedowiecki, perhaps, excepted. 
His invention waij only equalled by his taste and delicacy. On every sub- 
ject ho was conipjettdy sb home. The manners and custc^ms of all ages and 
natidhs were IkmiiilivtO' liiiii. The collectors of his drawings and engrav- 
ings rfro numerous. Many of our most distinguish^^d engravers have ob- 
tained their.chi^eput^on by engraving aClcr Stothard. ’ He has left be- 
hind |iim >pns — AhV^d, who Imt gained mucli reputation for his 

masterly m®'ii^lhoWs: Hohi^,(lind Hobert(an uvtiKt), and one daughter, whb 
has wgtehed asii^^ously uveV'i^hc artist during his declining years’. Mr. 
Stothard wa|onl/ contiuj® to his rooii^^ about a week. Till within these 
two years he was ^inployeifas an artist. ‘ He was about the middle size, of 
a compart mal^'^evceoilmgly active, and enjoyed almost uninterrupted 
health. vears of nge he has walked filty miles m a lUy. 

He took delight m collecting moths and other insects. For many years of 
bis lifct^^.iRULS exceedingly deaf, and latlqjy so much so that it was pain- 
ful to O^rsl^ilh him. 1^: 


ICHAUD L\NDKJl. > 

Mr. L^li^er was born at^uro, on the 8tliv>f Febniaiy, IRO I, so that, at 
peripa of hfs decease, lie was within a few days ot iittaiTiing his 30tli 
In boyhood he Msited St. Domingo, wliere ho remained for some 
and afterwaids travelled in South Africa, from Cape Town inland to 


year. 

tihae 


the furthest extremity of the colony. He was the sole survivor of Clapper • 
ion's last and fatal ex])e(htion to Central Aliiea, and succeeded in making 
^ his way, defenceless and alone, fiom Soeatoo, m Haiissa, to Badagry, on the 
western coa^j||-a long, difficult, and dangerous journey, through countries 
inhabited by a variety of tribes, hy whom he w^as not only unmolested, but 
treated, for the most part, with kindness and liherahty. 

His brother, John Landei,has wiittcn to the Editor of the “Literary 
Gazette/' tlie following iuteicstmg particulars concerning the ill-fated tra- 
yelljii;':— 

" HisS Jrtwesting and impesipnt expedition to trace the course of the 
, Niger to its’ termination, and vR successful issue, are already known to the 
ptibliOi^^ho are indebted to Richard I ander lor the solution of an intensely 
intere^ing question, which had engaged the attention of geographers for 
many centuries. It is a sorrowful leflcction, that after all his painful toil 
and ment)i(,l and bodily in the cause of African exploration— attcr 

having escaped, in a manneriruly Mir])nsing, the treacherous and destruc- 
tive influence of the climate, he should have met his death on the eve of 
returtSing to enjoy the fruits of his noble labours in the bosom of domestic 
yeace, by the hands of heartless savages, amongst whom he was in the very 
act of endeavouring to introduce the blessings of civilisation and the arta 
of peace! 

“ RichardXander was of short stature, but he possessed great muscular 
sfrength, ancra constitution of iion. No stranger could help being struck, 
as Sii* Joseph Banks was with Ledyard, • with the breadth of his chest, the 

S e.sa of his countenance, and the inquietude of his eye/ He wa.9 
in jam eminent degree with that passive coiwnge which is so requisite 
a qualification^ in an Atrican traveller. His manners were mild, unobtru- 
sive, and higlily pleasing, which, joined to his cheerful temper and ingenu- 
ous handsome countenance, rencleied him a favourite with every one that 
itnew him, by n||ist of whom h© W’as beloved in the fullest sense of the 
,word. Tlie many distuigiiished individuals of the metropolis to whose 
*0V‘ely he was introduced aller liis return from the Niger discovery will 
to the truth of this assertion ^ but no qne knows, to the luUest 
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except the companions of his boyhood, and the tViends of hh ripef 
vears, the unaffected benevolence of his character^ and the excellence of 
his warm and i^enerous heart. To them, and to every member of his dtnj- 
consolate family, who were tendeily attached to him, his melancholy and 
most distressmir fate will be the bitfeiesl nn^rcdient iti tlie eup of life. 
greatly was Huliard Lander beloved bv the untutored Afm'ans, that 'at 
vaiious places m the interior, where he had remain^ sfiome time-— ot Ka- 
tunga, Bouss(\. Yloone, and other places — numht^rs df the iflmabitanjs lan 
outot then huts to embrace him on his leaving 1 heir tow w ; and, With 
hands uphlted, and eyes filled witK tears, they hlelsod him in the name of 
their god. He has lelt a iathcilm child, and afflicted, bepk^^nrhearted 
widows to mourn then distiessing bereavemrt^s'’ 

The following is the official dcsjmoh whicH contained thfi particulars hf his 
death. It is dated Fernando Po, Wcbrugiy D1h,j»p4, and signed * Itichard 
Meredith, Commander of His Majesty's sloop rcloius. \ 

“ Mr. Lander left her some time since, liu Cape ('oa«Mstle, to procure 
floats, &c , and, having got one boat and two canoes, nfSMINidg)^ lour Eng- 
lishmen, Hcvtilitecn black men, and two l> 03 s, had piocceaed up the Niger 
neailv to the town of Hiammock (about lOi) miles) confident liiend- 
slnp ol the natives, he was tracklbgthe bo.it along tlieie, nejjj^htt^rit ot the 
nvei and .ibreast ot the island, which much naiiowed the passage, when, at 
two p M. on the 20lh ult., thoj^al gioundinL'^,3|^*Mvy fire was opined (lom 
the hushes on both sides, and trom the island, whieU kilkd tvra men and 
wounded hinisell with three otheis, a immbci oi huge aimed canoes coming 
round the point at the same lime, they wcie olihgocl to ab.inclon the boat* 
take to tile canoes, and maUe a iimrmig fight lor lom hours, in which they 
lost anoiliei Englishman killed and foui blacks wounded, making a t#tgl of 
three killed and eight wound* d. ^ 

“ He got to the thrown cuttc i, waiting at the mouth ol the river, late m 
the afternoon of the 2 1st, ainvccl licie on the 25th, and die^^on the 2d of 
this month. 

Mr. Lander estimated tlie parties that attacked him at fiom eight to 
ten thousand, all aimed with swoids or muskets -a number, no doubts 
much exaggeiatcd-— and Iblt convnued, horn the judicious position they 
occupied, that some Europeans weie assutnig which, Irom tbo slavers 
being much oppo!»ed to the English, and my trade on the ^ast, is very 
probable.” . ^ 


MRS, FLLTCHFR. 

[We extract the following fiom the ” Ajh^aenm ; * our personal knW- 
ledge of Mrs. Fletcher w is also ncai .ind i|Bmate, and whikiwe deeply 
lament the public loss that Ins bc»cm suvuiincd. we sincerely Join in the 
eulogium which the editoi ol the “ .Athenfrum ’* has pronounced upon the 
excellent and accomplished subject of it : — ] 

“ It IS with feelings of moie than common regret that we have to noti&B 
the death ot Mis. Fletcher, (late Miss Jewsbuiy,) on her way Irom Shola* 
pore to Bombay - this look place on the ^d ot October last. It seems but 
yesterday since w^eoifiied her our best wishe-* loi hei healtl^nd happiness 
on the long and arduous pilgi imago she was about to undeftake, and w»e 
cannot but mournrnlly remembei the eager ple.asuie with which she a,ntici«>ft 
pated beholding the rn^ll^ ol natu»-c and antiquity in th** gorgeous East» 
and how ‘ she wished she could lairy with hci hall the books in the 
Museum." Alas \ the eager and active spirit, to which such aspiiations were 
a second natuie, is now at rest foi cvci ! 

We believe that our Inend was a native of Warwickshire. "We Icacpv 
that she was eaily m life deprived ot hei mothei, and -thenceforth cajled 
upon to take her place at the head of a laige lamily, (then removed to 
Mancliester,} wUh the further trial of most precarioitii health. Thu^e dr^ 

2 a 2 
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cnmstances 'are only mentiatted as illiatratireof the energy of her -mind, 
which, under the pressure of so many of the ^ve eares of life, could yet 
And time to dream dreams of literary distinction, and, in the course of a 
very few years, to convert those visions into realities. An extract from a 
private letter which has fallen into our possession, dated bat a short time 
heibre she left England, giv^s'ua ah |>pportunity of referring to the progress 
of her mind in her own 

** * The passion foir jlit^aiy dihtinetifm ootfsumed me from nine years 
old. ♦ 1 had noi!id^t|tag^<^jfmt‘^Obstacle^ now, when from disgnst 
1 cannot w;ite#luie' to'please^self, 1 look back with regret to the days 
when facility aHM audacity Went hand in hand,, 1 wish in vain for the 
simplicity tfiat neither deewScd criticism nor knew fear. Intense labour 
has, m some supplidUhe defte^^cies of early idleness and com- 

moi^a^imrtm^lOn; idfccourse Witl^'jttose who were once distant and 
briij^ as> the stars, has beeomc a thing of course ; 1 have not been unsuc- 
cessful in my oWn career. But the period of timidity and of sadness is 
come now^and wfiUl^y foot on the threshold of a new life and a new world, 

* ] could Ho down like a tired cUUd^ 

^ And weep away this lifn^f care.' ’* 

It wan at An early period of her life that she ventured to address a letter 
to Wordsworth, full of the mpatient longing^ of an ardent and questioning 
mind— it sufficient prdw of its reception to state, that this led to a 
corrcspotmhnee^iand thence to a permanent friendship. She was also mar 
terially assisted in the dcvelopement of her talents, and bringing their fruits 
before the public, by the advice and active kindness of Mr. Alaric Watts, 
at that time residedt in Manchester; an obligation which she was always 
ready gratefully to acknowledge. 

• Her first work, we believe, was entitled ‘ Phantasmagoria, or Essays 
on Life and Literature,' which wtis well received by the public. This was 
followed by Her * Letters to the Young,’ written soon after a severe illness ; 
her ‘ l4iys for Leisure Hours,’ and, lastly, her ‘ Three Histories,’ all of 
which have been deservedly popular. But many of her best writings are, 
unfortunately, scattered abroad. She contributed some of their brightest 
articles to the Annuals during the season of their prosperity : of these we 
mention at aandom — ‘ The Boqn: of the Brocken,’ m the ‘ Forget-Me-Not 

* The Hero pf the Coliseum,' intlie * Amulet;’ and the ‘ Lovers' Quarrel,* 
in the ‘ Literary Souvenir,’ Many of her poems, too, dispersed in different 
pcriodfMs, deserve to be collected ; in particular, ‘The Lost Spirit,' and 
the ‘ Phantom King,’ written on the deatli of George the Fourth. During 
the years 1^31 and 1832 shMonitributed many delightful papers to our own 
.columns, Aid we need not reMnd our readers that ‘ The Oceanides,* perhaps 
her last literary labours, appeared there. 

“ B^t we think that all these, excellent as they were, are only indications 
jf what she might and wotiid have achieved, had further length of days 
been wrmifted to her; that such was her own opinion may be gathered 
from xiirther passages in the same letter from which we have already quoted. 
^ I can bear blame if seriously given, and accompanic»i by that general 
justice which^ feel mie to roe ; banter is that which I cannot bear, and the 
prevalence of which in passing criticism, and the dread of which in my own 
person, greatly contributes to my determination of letting many years 
elapse before I write another book.’ 

“ ‘ XJnf<^unately, I was twenty-one before I became a reader, and 1 be- 
came a writer almost as soon ; it is the rum of all the young talent of the 
day, that riding and writing are simultaneous. We uo not educate our- 
literary enterprise. Some never a^'ake to the consciousness of 
the beUer things neglected - and if one like mself is at last seized upon by 
a blended passion for knowledge and for truth, he has probably committed 
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himself by A series of j^uiseeffovts^the stsaderd of inferiority is erected, 
and the curse of mere devemess dings to his name* 1 would gladly burn 
aimosi everything I ever wrote, if so be that 1 might steii now with a mind 
that has seen, read, thought, and suffered, simiewhat at least appvoa^ing 
to a preparation. Alas ! alaa 1 wo all sacrifice the palm-tree to obtain the 
temporary draught of winel Weslay the camel that Would bear us through 
the desert, because we will not enduio a momentary thirst. 

^ I hxioe dom nothtngio wbat I hf^ro yet done must pass away 

with a thousand other blpssoms, tiie^irt6itt|L jibe beauty,«iid oblivion of a 
day. The powers which 1 fed, and of wiim 1 <hava jpiimr promise, nmy 
^nature— may staanp themselves in act; bm the spinl.cC mpontleney is 
stroi^g upon the futuiWvgdle, and 1 fear thejIM^er willhr- u > 

» < 1 feel the loi^^^ss groi^b^ my 

‘‘ ‘ My ‘ Three Histories ’ h^tliost of my4jpn thcfii,"bvit th^ dm frag- 
mentary. Public report has fastened the * Julia* upon me; ihy childhood, 
the opening years, and many of the after opinions auhO^ect j; but all else 
is fabulous. 

“ * In the best of everything I have done, you will nnd one leading idea 
— Death : all thoughts, all inpi^es, all contrasts of thoughts and images, 
are derived from living much in the valley of that shadow ;''4om having 
learned life rather in the vicissitudes of man than woman, from the mind 
being My poetryi^except some hsftf dozen pieces, beacon- 

sign^ to oblivion ; but in all you would find the sober hue* micb, to my 
mind's eye, blends equally with the golden glow of sunset and the bright 
green of spring — and is seen equally in the ‘ temple of delight* as in the 
tomb of dei»Ly and separation. 1 am melancholy by nature, cheerlhl on 
principle.' - \ 

“We can add little to these interesting confessions of one whose siheerity 
could well be relied upon. In conversation Mrs. Fletcher was brilliant 
and eloquent : she was active in serving others as well as luerself— and wo 
feel, as we record her untimely death, that a fnend has been taken away 
from us, as well as a bright ornament from the female literature of this 
country,'* 


MARRIAGES and DEATHS. 

JifiifH«iO~CapUln Bickvtts. R N , sou of At^wsuswlck, Philip Clurlcs aiisppard. 
Rear Admiral Sir R. RUkrtts. Hart, of the Upper Halllford, ^the county of 

aims, GtoocMter, to Henrlettn, dans^hter of MidaiMex, to Mary, eldeat' daughter of the 
Colonel Tempest, of Tung Hall, York. late Osborne Markham. Esq., and niece of the 

At Paddlngtmi Church. T. Grant, Ksq , of Marquest of Bath. x 

Great UelghStKssea, to Rosina, daughter of J. At 8t. Oeorge'e, Hsnovf|^quafe, the ^gev. 
Vendramiol, Esq. Frederkk A. S. Pane, se«bd eon of John 

At Paris, Hugh, youngest son of the late Sir Fane. Esq., of Wormaley* Oxon, to Joanns, 

W. Forhee, of Gralbierar, Aberdeen, to youngest ^ugbier of the late Sir Renjamlu 

Anne, daughter of J. G. Mergan, Esq., of Hobbouse, Burt.|p ^ 

Bristol. At the Mauritius, Broumrlgg, Esq., 

At Glasgosr, the Rot. John Smith, Minister Cspt, 9th regiment, to Rosa MatHds. soeond 

of St Ceoige*s. to Violet, daughter of the late daughter of LleDt.>Colonel Fyers, Comsnmid 

Major General W. Lotkhaslr^ log Royal Engineer In that Island. <, 

AtBatii, J. Clirisilan Booiib, Esq., of J^uck' Also, on the someday, tba Rev. LangHfltlo 
Bam. WUts. to Olomentioa, daughter of Vicc^ Banks. Second Colonial Chaplain, to Lohlsa, 
Admiral Sir H. W. Bayntom eldest daugfater of Ulent <€010001 Fyers* 

At 3t. George’s, Banover square, William At Ht. Mary’s Church. Henry Robert, only 
Levesoo Cou’er, jnii.. Siq., of TltseitpIaGe. 10 son of the late John Addison, Judge In Rppgai, 

the county of Surrey, to Emily Josephine, to Grace, youngest daogjlider of Mtdof-t^enersl 
second daughter of Sir Ffehncls Hastings Poyle, Rober t Barton, late of the Sd Idfe Guards. 

Bart. o 
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AficeM, fn Prftftc»t iitf llTfiti. 
AbrAham Helty tfiilc1ilntoQ» Aged dd, brother 
Af the Igte Ewd of Donotighinhte, formetirone 
of ihe Coinmte^f ooen of hi« Mftjiwty’li O^AtoiAs. 

At Montref&l* Louver CottadA.lnilie 4m 
p( Me oge, the Aev. prpek Bridge* dtgveii«« 
A.M** lete ChAjfiittlH «o nU Mnlefty^^oem, 
find Leotptivr of ibe ^rOVeMauJt ISjpUfdtMid 
iJtterchfttthetplatd^ . * 


At Uddeoi ttovib, Dotbht, 8tr iiibiei J. 
eei', Bart.! 1 n litft igtb ykn, , 

Ip Priry GardelMi Aged gS, the Hoa» GatW- 
finh Gertrade Robiiiaoii« teldptr of the leCe 
Hon. Fredrrie Roblnion, aminoot tu the Carte 
JiytOlmOAbury, Aforley.cle Grey, and EIpoo. 

Wlodieater, lia(\y Caroline Knoliyi, 
* idEdait alatnr of the late Earl of Banbury. 

^ At Marfne^pamdek Brighton, AOn Brammell, 
of B^amln Brumniell, Beq , laie of 
nplebtyVl^eaaaryf 


y f.,. ; — **"■ 

raOVWCIAL odl^RENCES 

IN TH»‘ CpUNtlES OF ENGLAND, AND IN tTAtRS, SCOTLAND, 
■ AND IRELAND. 


l,OKDON. 

Puri /fo/fr.^Mr. Martin, the artist, 
Who somo tihie proposed a plan f4ir 
gnpplynip' London with water j|rom the 
Hver Coin, hu reptthlished it, ed^t>iaefl 
with niiotlilir pi 4 ltb>Aitiori ; immelv* to 
imike the lini^ by which the water is to 
come to London serve a Uo tor a railway, 
fnrmin{( a roe^ over the aqiierliicu of 
strength hiiflieient to support itie iioii 
rails and the eainages to move the*eoii, 
as tur as Denham, a distanee oi blteeii 
miles fiom London in the direction of 
the proiected great western raibioads. 
hir. Martin is hIko actiielv employed in 
forming a company tor the purification 
of the liver TJiames, by the construc- 
tion of hetveia in a direcuoa pai«illul to 
its banks, 

? 

OAMBIllDGi:. 

The ndwr Colonial Secretary, Mr, 
Spi^ng Hice, has fought a hard battle 
at Cambiidge again.se Sir Kdwiird bug- 
den ; he mteL however, obtain^ the 
sictoiy, beaimg his aritagoiiist^y a 
majority of the relative nuinbcis 
being— '£yr Mr. Rice, 616; Sir Kdward 
Sugden, M)7. Jt must be admitted that 
tliis victory iwmo triumph oti tlie part 
of Mr.*8priiig Rue, bir Edward having 
a majiMSty of 162) against hi in at hiS 
last fnibi re two wars ap» at the same 
place. Both einniidatep, in their ap- 
wals to the people, bud considerable 
OiRiculticH to encounter. Sir Kd'vaid 
hud tins ung^ip'^i^iitv of the Church 
Esiahli.shment ^iip defend ; and Mr. Kice 
had hiH vote on the Pension List, and 
the general tenour of LoH Grey’s Ad- 
tuinistratioii, to pabinte. Both these 
were dead weiglrts* on Ul« energies of 
4|[he twoiaiididiites, and tended much to 
weaken the exertious Of their friends.; 


CORBWAl.L. 

Smpular Cavern . — Within the latt 
few days a singular discovery has been 
made at Whael Pi'iidence Mine, In the 
parish Of St. Agnes. Some men who 
wei'e employed in extending the adit 
level, found, quite unexpectedly, what was 
at fitst (considered a communicHtion with 
some old workings. Steps W'ere taken 
without delay to convey as good u cur- 
rent of air as possible to the spot, and 
after a few other preliininarieH an en- 
tnince was effected into a small cavern, 
PiirHiiing their researches, ir w'as found 
that the Bottom was as complete a lieach 
as that over which the ocean rolls daily, 
but nothing in the shape of a communi- 
cation with that element could be traced. 
So complete was the state of the internal 
beach, that had there not subsequently 
been discoveied a variety oi conic pillars 
of oxide of iron, varying from six to 
eighteen inches in height (caused by 
dropping of water from the roof j it would 
most certainly have been conjectured 
that the bai rier between the cavern and 
the sea had not lieeri Jong formed ; these 
cone«i, however, together with the hard 
irony incrustations of some partictilar 
portions of the sand, put it beyond 
doubt that the present obstruction tu the 
sea’s entrance has existed for many a 
long year. 'Uii proceeding smitliwaid 
about P20 feet, a very liard head of 
ground presented itaelf, which was at 
first consider^ the termination ; but^ 
on htoopmg dmro, a small aperture was 
seen, through vmich the captain of the 
mine grouped, lAid dn raising his eyes 
one of the miSlit maguificent excavations 
ever be||gld expanded to his view ; the 
svhple extent of ,the chasm measuring 
lon^tiidinally 200 feet, varying from 30 
tp 70 feet ib height, and in width from 
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«tk«; 4mm* 

found, li the uleietpfi oit e ^^iha meemur- 
)ug trpm the head tt» thelper«r«ittteiD\ty 
aUnit two feet 4 the hoii^ were eptHk* 
rentU rh perfett eit ptmihha, Unt ^e 
ijnost trifliufppies^urewtntld inunedtftteiy 
irumble iliem to dii$<, with the eYceptfefi 
of the hKuII, which war hard (|jud drm 
The wbote distaiice from the i^ta in tgie 
Routhiin evtremitvot the oelflBrn VtdOu 
feet. — J it/mouU Pac^**t * 

* IlORSPTRtllliB. 

The improvement winch hn« heeuh^ 
commiiiud at Wci mouth will 
fetud hv the enihaiikinK nf alMiiiclKN^ 
ai les of the mud hiud of the hctrhuur, of 
w hu h ih ut lliiT tv iiv e are to he de^ oted 
to thf ] uipt^’^es of A paik, and I ud out 
111 A sr\it of {vieat in exun^ne 


reader H rer^nn thatall theee btmea he* 
long ttf'thia extinct luard The afnenf 
the thigh-himha indicates that the in4>'» 
Tidual$raaalK>iiif&/vef in^np/d. Thoto 
rttUi are imbedded in a tnaaa of Itme- 
stonendimit S feet hv 0 whuii wap 
^ im;forttiiiately hlatied with gunpowdeit 
hy before it« pieumna 

were obHatVfd T|ie g^ntelh* 

notor tif h ia, hnte* 

^4 aefuUyAHwIlpMKtd eH thp ffag** 

# by tk^} i^na'i^ewiauie 
len ifti^ha reneei ed one of 
;%»k niwrAjpi M-siUjf M<*ny 
til lijfolih *li«ll»j 

cii»»inilaiM$|[ulehoii(s pt ichua. ttaihtl^ 
&c are imbedded the medii i {n the 
same qtiaiiv fo9||^^eod \S fhuud it 
abundance kMhn Ga:^f€>, 


lulls and dnvts, well pluiited aiid to 
wbuh luiss will be obtairud tbroup^h 
two liAiwhome enti nice lodp^oR, the one 
leAdiiijltom Kiiig; &tieeti theotlwi fioxn 
tbeiiitriiuf to tlio town On the n 
maiiidei id the frionnd will be erected 
a Liisceiit of thiitv upatuniR liouses, 
sweeping with a lawn and plea^uie- 
giound in front, fiom the BeUidete to 
the spot on which the turnpike gate at 
piesetit stands The expense of c 1 1 1 1- 
mg the long i onrse of erab inkment wall, 
by meins of which this extensive im- 
piovemeiit will be effected, will he de- 
cayed solely fiom the funds of the Cor- 
poration 


The men employed du lowering the 
hill at l^almei, between Brighton and 
Lcwls, have ah end v lemoved X lonsf- 
di table potcioii o( tkp sd|Mj|fiit of the 
hill, the net turn of ttie sorff%Kposi d by 
thill operations exhibits a thick ited of 
loam and of bind, of ^ olive green 
colour , It does not contefn (ossiU, Imt 
IS evidently an outline of the tcitiinCy 
sand which otiuiw at ( astlc Hill, near 
Newhaven, and ut Chimting (asile, 
near Seafoid, and which ts fieqiiently 
observed m hssiiies of the chalk ; a 
pi oof th it the tei iiaty sliata once ef- 
tendid over a much hugu siiif iie tlun 


KAMP8MIBX, 

Mammoth --Part of the skeleton of 
this extinct animal, in a state of complete 
pen ifai tion,Kas leiently been disroi ei ed 
embedded in a cliff at the back of the 
Isle of Wight, consisting of a cylindrical 
hone, protiably of the leg, one of the 
vertebrte, tfe bones composing one of 
the feet, and pait of another. 


SMetan of an Iguanodm found near 
Maidit nr— The bones discovered by 
Biiisied m a qiiariyof the limestone 
called KentiOi rag, near Maidstone, 
prov e« as we had anticipated, to belong to 
that monster of the ancient world the 
Iguanodon, whose remains are so abun- 
daiitlv distributed throngttibt the wealds 


thev now oiciipv In the chalk the 1 1 - 
liouieis dug up wh It they called a pe- 
trihed sca-sei pt nt, hut wfafcKwe 8<,aitely 
need remark was an aui^oni/r, an tx* 
tinctspiius of m u me sheU-hsfi allied 
to the leci nt Sautilus 

SOSXHRSSTbUlRU,^ 

GrA fVcstfrn Raxlnay -sn^ the t onrse 
of his c videnre before the Parliament »ry 
Committee, Mr Brunet sai4, ' 1 he whole 
tune to lie occupied in the cuctfhgs and 
embankments on the wWe line fiom 
Bristol to Bath would he about tlnce 
years The estimate is 20fi 901/ for 
that line, exrl^ng ^e puicliase of 
land ind, addi^ for4knti;igcnc*ieH, is 
227,709/ liie rest of the tunnels is 
about rU,l 22/ The widtfi and height 
of the tunnels is about 25 feet each ; tb^ 


of Kent and Sussex Th«ones in ques- 
tion consist of the thigh, and leg bones, 
many hones of the toes, seve/^ wte* 
br« or bones of the spin^ 
bones, and fragments of other%cmes 
which are too impel to admit of dis- 
termination The remains ot tiro teeth 


longest tunnel would be lighted and 
ventilated by two sh ifcs. The diameter 
of hts shafts would be 19 feet, their 
depth 011011135, crosses the iiver four 
tinirs, the mj^h htqgch, coming iff 
contact with the coal pit line, iiji the 
branch protposed to bemade, that is the 
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tN»t line to wbat he conxiden the best 
point for a depdt ; the part of the river 
to which the railway is now propoaed to 
rone is navigable to all veaaela erhieh 
drop their maat» ; hue heard cvnuijaiilts 
from the pariah of $aUoi^ about euiting 
oft the apringa ; exammedKhe wplh and ' 
made mquinea of the man who aunh 
tliein» hut found thecut&nga weudd not ^ 
interfere ^vith the jwrin|if^ There wna 
some proposition (w ms) for tuunellinf^ 
under Bath., |»ot4tjlli|M ^ven^np from 
the utter iinpossibliity or aaceralaing 
the compentetion toX^ given if they 
endangered^ Bath tpringtrille gieat 
rfehes of Bath. In Salford ^e wells 
are dee^r £ban the h^tom of the tun- 
nel ( even if the apHn should be cut 
off| the mischief might be avoided by 
deepening the wells, or constructing a re- 
servoir; has alibwed occupation bridges, 
for the conveyance of manure, &c\ by 
water ; could not have kept on the KeU 
stone side of the river, so as to have 
avoided Sdr.^orefiSjangton's property : 
the embahkllleiit af^these meadows would 
be about 15 feet high, which would allow 
suillcieiit room for oGCU])ation bridges. 
f Tlie ptice of land and houses irom Bris- 
tol to Bath would lie about 44,000/. 
Has been required, by the commiNsioners 
of the roads, to raise the bridges over 
the roads near Bath; would have to 
ra^ae them three feet : it would involve 
no material additional expense ; not 
15,000/. certainly : has inudo ample al- 
lo.Waiice for it in tlie pru e of embank- 
ments and suii^ries. The whole eleva- 
tion betw^i Bristol and ' ath is 50 
feet. Mr. Townsend, of Bristol, took 
the levels, on the Bath and Bristol end. 
This is the best line as a lixed point.” 

^;&OUKSllXHB. 

£Jucaiio^^‘^it Yorkikirn and Lanca- 
shire . — From a paper published hy au- 
thority qf the Factory Commission, we 
find that in a certain number of factories, 
taken indiiciBhinately, there are (in 


Yorkshire) 9,087 pmooewho mm md ; 
1,630 who cannot read ; 5,523 who can 
^ write; and 5,194 who cannot write. 
The proportion in every hundred is as 
follows: — 65 who can read; 15 who 
caUiiot read ; 48 who can write ; 52 who 
^ cannot write. In factories in Lanca- 
shire there are 11,393 who can read ; 
2#344 who cannot read ; 5,184 who can 
write ; 8,553 who cannot write. The 
propbrtion in each 190 is as follows : — 
Can read, cannot read, 17; can 
write, 38; cannot write, 62. The pro- 
pMton of those who can read and write 
iil^j^^e agricultural districts of these 
counties ii^ it is feared, much less. 


/hor-//a/e«.^Oii7 the motion of Mr. 
IlodgeH, a detaBed account ol the {loor- 
rates and county-rates in England and 
■Wales, for the year ending March 25, 

1833, has been printed, from which it 
appears that the whole amount levied 
was 8,739,881/., of which 6,790,799/, 
was expended for tlie relief of the poor, 
254.412/. in suits of law, and 1,694,669/. 
for other purposes. The diminution, as 
coinpar^ with the year before, is, on 
the whole, 4 per cent. The greatest di- 
minution is found in Lancaster and 
Southampton, each 1 per cent. ; the 
greatest, increase xii Bedford and War- 
wick, each 4 per cent. In Middlesex 
the dimhaution has been 6 per cent. In 
that year there was a considerable ex- 
pense incurred on account of the cho- 
lera; and, from what has transpired, 
we run no risk in asserting that the di- 
minution of the poor-rates in 1833- 

1834, will he considerable on the dimi- 
nished expense pf last year. The great 
evil, then, let us hope, is permanently 
on the decline ; and let us now record 
the fact of a diminucien last year, that 
we may not hereafter believe that the 
country is indebted for it to the Poor- 
Laws’ Amendment Bill.— Tlotri. 


THE DEMOCRACY OF 


The real evil of our preseat G<Slmimcnt is th1w(pnormous amount of tlie n»> 
tional debt. Were we to make any complete and iotal change in any one Urencii 
of our Lei^ihlatiire, the people would soon inquire whethee^llblit (liaiiKe had li^ht* 
ened the iiiirdeii of the debt. It would 1 k^ no Matisrartioii tiAUem to told that 
hv redurLioTis in tlie army, and otlier ebtahlishmentb, Kavinf^s to tin* amount of three 
or four millions lud been made. Aftei lequiiiiu; and obtainhn^ u lamiplete revoliu 
tioii 111 the form of the House of Cominons, the seat of Government, they would 
expect much greater alleviation tlinn anv econoinv' could tyrant. New antt ntotv 
vio/ent changes ttmufd be demanded li*i\v and preemption would be less regarded 
in every fresh change. The national creditor would iii vain ur^the |^tic,e of Jim 
rhiim to llie payment of the interest due to him I know therSire m&nv persons 
divpONed t<i sav, ^ Whv, this is the v'ery thing want ; we only value Ueior|ip na 
a fiielude to measures too comprehensive, oi% if you will, too violent for an old 
esiablished government to undertake ’ Sueli is the feeling of the most able, but. 1 
think, not flie most prudent of the reform6r.s. It is a question however of feeling, 
latlier than of reasoning. For my <iwn pait, I cannot iindei stand how a man cait 
have read the histoiien of Athens, of Sparta, of Venice, of Fiance, of Spain, — how 
he can liuve haikeil lor an hour into tlie history of the woihl— how he can hav<> 
till own a single glance at the gov'ermnetits existing in the world at the end of the 
eighteenth century— how lie can have weighed the miserable result of the imHt 
iHMievolent plans, and the most brilliant I'ldietnes of (ioveriiinent, and not cling the 
closer to his native home. Corrupt us the adtniiiisti.ition of English affairs may he, 
it is iniposKihle not to see that the laws alfoid a greatei jirotectnm to civd, personal, 
and political liberty in Kiiglaiid, than the general average^ of governmedlls attain/' 
— h}rd John Humli, 


If one who looks out upon tlie ocean from the clock of a small ve.«sc1 
weio to proifiisc himself that he could count the numbers, ii^sure the 
dimrnijions, and ascertain the force of the billows that are rolfft^g around 
him — that he co^ld penetrato. tho depths and rlcscrv all that is hidden 
or dissolved in the wwld of waters, he would nndortakc a task sCarcely 
more impossible than that he purpo-^es who attc^mpts to survey the com- 
]>lexitics, and note the passions, ]»rcdilcc lions, and prejudices, the motives 
and incitements of that ngw extraordinarily inivcd a^ varied portion of 
English society to which mighty name of “ TheWcmotfIracy** apper- 
tains. For as nations depart from the Kim])licity which for so long a 
])enod confines them to small and distinct classes wdiile the range of 
their wanderings and tj^r experiences is limited, sorirly hecomex as it 
ivi*rc mo7'o and innrc irw in dualized ; and when it has reached^a point in 
the progression, inarkecf', like that of our own age, by immense accumu- 
lations of knowledge and^f pw/perty, by gigantic discoveries in science,, 
by all-jiervading inquiry and ^diligence in the sean*b afteft'* information, 
and the acuteness, rapidity, and power that these things imply, almost 
cveiy mind is as it were a single spring, acting with its own unconnected 
Aug. — VOL. XLI. NO. CLXIV. 2 P 
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and almost undirected force, and constituting one amongst many millions 
of siriular movemcnlh This chaos of the elements of intellectual agency 
JK no Ichfl a cliaracteristic of the tune, than is that general impulse called 
“ the spirit ol llie age,” nomiuaU^ and practieallj that desire of ex ti erne 
and ultimate miprovcment, tlius denved and thus formed, that Mould, if 
it were peTinittcd, neither make sto]> nor stay till the “ jierfectibility’’ 
is accoenplishcd, which a uood many of the generation immediately pre- 
ceding iis helievcid might he achieved hy the exertion of an imn'iinarv 
enejg^, and which, though latent, they maintained to bean inherent and 
essential iiortion of the nature of man. He then who would begin siicl 
a survey must fix his most ]»rofound regard upon tins pimeiplc, fOr hv 
Us activity alone will he Ijo enabled to account lor the various appeal- 
atiees tliat ve\ aud disturb tin* evei-chaiigiiig surface Ins field of vision 
embraces. 

Nor docs iliih principle coiitiaveuc the tendency to effect o]»jeets bv 
tlie conec ntiatcd elloi Is nf masses ot men, we sie pervading almost all 
public opt'nitifiiis , loi tins it 1*^^ not t«» speak irrcvennitlv , imaging 
wdnlc it pcifoims iht* intention of (heative Wi^lom, this it i« which 
plaiiLs I Ik- seeds of iheir dissolutam even at the luumciU i( gives birth to 
asMu-iations powciinl almost be\ond control m then beginnmus, IVeble 
even tti absolute nolliiiiL‘'n('s^ in tlicn en<l Wluh* the inulci 'standing is 
^l iongly diawn to one pm 'suit, andcoiisiuiitly eiiijiloved in it, uniformity 
of thinking, no less lliaii the ae([uaiiitaiKe with its seveial bcaiiiigs thus 
aeipnied, engi-ndeis a (.onroUiice that impels the man to ids U)nm Ins 
own strength and his own '-upei .oritj, whetliei leal nr iiiiaginai v. A 
uiultiplieit) of objects, on tlie i ontiarv, vv Inle it extends Uie lu-rce])- 
lion ol things iKces-aiv oi desiiable, mcvitahlv weaktiu the teliaiice 
winch the individual is, m (he othei case, induced to place iijion 
hib own means; and the vi-iv tacilitv alluics him to contcive, that bv 
lending a puit of Ins alMht\ io geneial combinations, he inev '-iieee^s- 
inlly exert his foice m iiuiuy wavs But it not Jess ceiiuiiilv hapjjeii.s 
that the want ol iiueiir bungs on indillcreuee and mutabibt}, to say 
nothing of that ovci weening sell-.jpiiuoii, and consiquent eoutemjit of 
othcis, winch follow a little learning , and b\ the action ol lliese subtle 
solvents, the ill-compacted mass soon jnecijiitates and ciumbles to pieces. 
Thus appears to explain the ever-changing fickleness of all republican 
foims; this, too, is the leason wh> (loveinmcuts of another mould have 
so hule cause to du ad any lasting cliect fiom the combinations or 
unions” of numbers 

I he Englisli aie of all nations the most Even our Iovt 
ol countrv lias indeed been iiiiputed to deeply- looted selfism. An English- 
man hues tlie land ol Ins bnth, it lias been seyiil, merelj because it gave 
/i^m being, and his alfeetious towards even thing ajipeitaming to it centie 
there because they aie Ins. A very few words will explain this fallacy, 
w hicli consists in a nure antithesis. The Frenchman, who loves liis 
country because he belongs to it, and the Englishman, because it belongs 
to him, diti’ei only in their mode of expiesgiou The consciousness of 
mere possession confeis neithei pleasuic nor honour, for no man would 
feel either satisfaction or pride in possessing what is worthless — it is the 
kiu)w ledge of the value ol the possession that gives both. If the notion 
id property have anything to do wdth love of country, it is because the 
idea of greatness is connected with it. An Englishman, therefore, boasts 
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of his orifi^inf and loves the natnh solum bociuise ho feels and knows 
that it IS a distinction amone; nations to belonti’ to a ctjuntry elevated 
into supremacy by that whicli can alone ennoble it, by the virtues of its 
offs])ring, those virtues winch ha\e won that supicmacy, >Nhether pro- 
ceeding from \alour or from wisdom, I roru arms oi from arts. Were 
Pmgland notorious for the c;#>waidjcc of its niitivi's, for mcc and poverty — 
were the King a tyrant, and the peo]de slaves it would still* he his 
eounlTT, but would any man congrutulab' huuself that it was so? Cer- 
lamly not. It is then llie piule iif the majesty of Kni'luiurb station and 
•cliaracter, not the notion of possession 14 any other sense, that consti- 
Tule? the trround (/f this love ofcountiy. 

liiil e\eri weie it so, the Kuglisliuian has jiciha])^ 11 light to judee of 
it ill tins manner, because be lias a gi enter sliaie ni making the advan- 
tuires his own Kor if we iiH|UJie to wliat thest* necich nts (glorv, and 
\>ealth, and donnnioii are accidents) arc owine., w(‘ shall Imd they arise 
from C}inse> mtimatdy coniu'Cted w itli thisMiim iiidi\ uhialitv We jiaHS 
o\ei the justiuct c\ei\ man is supposed to fivl tow.nds lus fulhei- land, 
li»i it i'‘ a iniittcr of beliet, not (»1 dcinonFtraiion , we pass over the at- 
tachment Irene rated by habits, manneis, .ind assoeiahons, foi these .d.so 
are accidents, and go down to the plug'll .d can've of tiie formation of 
diuNU In \n ICiiLhshnuai's wants me liieiiln than those oi‘ nataons 
(daiUtd iKMier to the sim Heine Ik mu I < \ert moie effort, d only to 
gain bjs uhsistenee Ml ort is the ]nimil of haidihood, not less than of 
.icq'iMtion, and i»enee it is that in the Isnghsh idmiaeler time is more 
‘Ueie^jh, more s^ H-<le]ieiKh iK e, as well as moie indtqKMidnvce, than in 
tJie ehaiaelei oj oilier nations. 'File man bom ulieic ( hmaU^ lays upon 
him the nei e^-sitv <»t proMchiig animal foovl and stiong drink, must hihour 
mou th«in h(‘ wlio can find sndjco'nt suptioil for the day ui a ‘-bee of 
1)1 ead, a iiunch ot jrra])i“-, and a glass of leeil waUa Xahm* lias made 
It nnpeiatiNe np('n ihe Miiglishinan to woil , and to woik hani ; indivi- 
dual powei liecoines national jmwei, in what-n/ vf r direition it is e\er- 
I istd. J*roperl\ and personal evaltutum au Imt v.»e natuiuJ consetjiiimces, 
tin luitiiial In wards 'J’lins the distim turns of aflluenti^ and aubtocracy 
liave hecn born and mirtnreil of iiniiMdual ewitimi, and thus also they 
le-act ill ic-piuducing tlie«r origin. Hut still *tlK*y aie only secondary 
caubi's ^ 

* Ir IS smi^ular ll>.at tlie jtntln»r who):.tv ;,tci ihottsl tan lovo ot miijitry tibseliisli- 
iK'HS slidiilr} hijve st» ilvrirh jk'h (mvcmI tfiv cHtrtj. oi mtliislry upon the riHtioiiitl «ha- 
raetci, M itluMit tiacnii; it to its soiiirv, m toHowiuir n. out siill further upon our 
•affectious and liah'ts “ 1 tliink, s.i\s Mr. inilwei , that I need take no pains to 
pro\ e ilu* next < luu III ten %tK of the Kng'ivli people — ,i ehar.ictfM istie tliat i shall 
iuir just louth iiTton, V17 xhcir wondertol Hpint of iiuJiistry Tins has heeii the 
saving principle of tlie nut ion, rouiiterat tuig the ernw** ot oui laws, and the iiiiper- 
rectious <d our lonstitution V\e have been a (^ivat lasipte Iuh’uiiso we )mve been 
alwavs active , and a moral people, tieeaiise we liavo not left ourKelve.i titne to be 
viiMoiis. Industry is, in a word, //ir diMiiiguislung quality of our nation, the per- 
vading geiuus of our ru hes our grandeur, and o*u power ! 

“ Kverv gi eat people has its mam priiuiple of gieatness, Rome one quality, the 
developing and traiung. and feeling, and w'auhing of wlucli has made it great. 
Your Kxcellenry lemernbers how iiiieJy 3Ioiite^qiiieu iias proved tin's ijn|H>rtant 
truth III the ‘ Graiidem et Decadence des Kom.-ms.’ "With France that principle 
is the love of glors , with America it is the love of hherty, witli England it is the love 
of action ; — the satest and most com jirehensive principle of the tliree ; for it gairm fflory 
without seeking it too madly, and it requires liberty in order to exist. Now I think 

2 K 2 
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And if we fonow this clue, it will guide ueto the preferenee, the nature! 
preference of home, which binds all our heafte in so nm a chain. Our affec- 
tions are by this means concentrated, not dispersed, for dissipation belongs 
not to laborious occupation. But the English are unsocial ! — they are so 
only in proportion as they arc hearty and sincere in their feelings. A strong 
moral attachment to wife, children, and friends, nay, even to localities and 
things,* grows out of this concentration. That interpretation of social life 
which implies wide and various society, a life of casual, public, and 
general admixture, rather than of intimate, private, and particular com- 
bination, wars iigainst this hl^ral attachment. An Englishman thinks 
even more than he acts, for ne thinks while he does, and while litf does 
not act. His thoughts and his sentiments ase stedfast and profound ; 
mere isolated amusement is seldoid his desire, for he is moral even in his 
amusements; where it is nut so, his natural dispositions have been 
changed, not to say corrupted, by the laxity which accompanies habits 
and affections dissipated over a large surface of society, and attenuated 
by such dissipation. Thus we perceive the variance, and we perceive 
also why acquisition, being the measure of individual power, comes to 
be held so high in estimation. 

This theory' has been even more strongly illustrated by the American 
writer, Dr. Channing. ** Generally speaking,” says that able man, “ we 
can do much good by individual action, and our own virtue is incompa- 
rably improved by it.” * * ^ * ‘‘All the great Vorks 

of geuius come from deep lonely thought and when 8|)caking of natu- 
ral associations in opposition to the wisest and best of tliose founded by 
men, he thus forcibly establishes the superiority of natural relations: — 
“ We can easily illustrate by examples the inferiority of human associa- 
tions. In Boston there are two asylums for children, which deserve, wc 
think, a high place among useful institutions. Not a little time is spent 
upon them. Hundreds conspire to carry them on, and we have anniver- 
saries to collect crowd^or their support. And what is the amount of 
gofid accomplished ? ]Rtween one and two hundred children are pro- 
vided for, a number worthy of all the care bestowed on these charities. 
But compare this number with all the childien of this city, with the 
thousfftids who throng our streets and our schools. And how are these 
fed, clothdd, educated ? We hear of no subscriptions, no anniversaries 
for their benefit ; yet how they flourish compared with the subjects of 
asyluQis ! These arc provided for by that unostentatious and unpraised 
society which God has instituted, a family — that shelter, home, which 
nature rears, protects them, and it is an establishment worth infinitely 


tliat your Rso8l]ency, (than whom if no man Rees more the folly in a itatesinan of 
^ver-’refining, no man also, 1 apprehend, sees more clearly the neoesnty of bin 
piercing bevond the surface, and seising from the confused history of the ^t some 
one hroad tliough metaphysical principle bywhicli to wide and work out his policy,) 
—I think, I say, that vour Excellency will perceive mat when we have once disco- 
vered the national quality which has chieny made a nation grea'fl'we cannot too 
grimly foster, and too largely encourage ft ; we diould break itown all barriers that 
bp^e it ; foresee, and betimes destroy aU prindptes that are likely to dieck or 
prevent it. It is the vestal-fire which daily and nightly, we must keep alive ; and 
we should consider all our prosperity to be coupled with its existence. Thus, then, 
if imetuMirjf be the principle of our power, we cannot too aeakmsly gnasd it freun 
all obstacle, or tSo ekteastvely widen the •sphere for its exertious/'^JEiseABstf and 
lAr £ntfiuhf vol. i., p, 83. 
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more than all the inatitutiona* great or small, ivhich man has devised. 
In truth, just aa iar this is jmfiroved, as its duties are perfoiimed, an 4 ito 
blessings prined, all artificial institutions are superseded. Here ^ben is 
the sphere for the agency af the wise and good. Improve the fiMxdly} 
strengthen and purify the relations of domestic life, and more is done 
for the happiness aud progress of the race than by the most splendid 
charities/* ^ • 

It is of such mi^erials that English society is formed, and from such 
proceeds its compact, indissoluble power in all its relations. 

• We have endeavoured to go to the foun^tions of national charactcf. 
befoh: we commence our inquiry into the changes, whether for good 
or for evil, visibly taking place. In a Ihte article**^ we considered 
the real influences of tlie aristocracy, rightly so called, upon our inatitu- 
tioits, manners, and habits ; we are now to examine the reciprocating 
powers of the democracy of our constitution. Of what is that portion 
of our State composed ? — as we define it, of all below the Crown and the 
families of the House of Peers. 

Though not equally distinct as before the growth of a population so 
increased in numbers that almost every village is a town, every town a 
city, before distances were reduced, and intercourse bq mfinitely facili- 
tated by modern wealth and invention, the inhabitants of the rural 
districts are still«a separate race from those of larger places. Agricul- 
tural and manufacturing are still the generic titles, but, though still dis- 
tinct, the characters are every day blending more and more. The sim- 
plicity of rustic manners is gone; — the pure morality is gone. We are 
not now inquiring into causes, — they have been aJready ejcplained at 
length in our jiagest, — have to do only with the fact. The villager 
retains much of the dulncss without the honesty of liis nature and em- 
}do}meiit. It 18 a practical observation that, if you would have zeal and 
activity, you must engage youth in tlie service ; if sobriety, judgment, 
and discretion, you must seek age and experience. But even these 
characteristics are obliterated, for there is littlh zeal where there is no 
natural tie but money-payment, and especially where even that reward 
is confessedly insufficient not only for the work, but inadequate to sup- 
port the w'orkmaii. Cunning, and evasion and idleness, indifference, 
and dishonesty and disrespect have supplanted the natural aflhetion, 
unwearied industry, the sober content, and dignified humility which once 
bound to each other the farmer and his workman. The rural popula- 
tion 18, therefore, reckless and ripe for change ; not daring enough to 
begin a general revolt, (their late partial experiment failed,) but ready 
and eager to join in any contest which might promise to better their 
own condition, by intimidation or plunder of their superioTs. Moral 
restraint— the impalpable monitor which subdues evil dispositions and 
teaches the great lesson to do unto all men as you would they should 
do unto you,^*^— that homely and domestic, but wholesome code of prac- 
tical honour^hich might truly have been called the unbought grace of 
life, and the cheap defence of person and property, is gone. All the 
pri^ of industry and virtue is extinct, and the vices of the country a^re 

. * Oaths Aristocracy of Knglsiid.<^Ar«air MsntMif for May, 1834* 

f See the ertide on’lhe Rural Pepalstioii*— A>w lor lUTarch, 

1832. 
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only of less dangerous dimensions than those of the city, in so far as 
they arc less combined, active, and daring, directed to frauds of low and 
petty amount, while perhaps they arc far more corrupting and constant, 
and scarcely less irritating in the manner, or important m the aggregate. 
The one great exception, incendiarism, — the cvidenre as much of uni- 
versal as of individual poverty, exasperation, and vengeance, — exalts 
rural crime, by the terrors attending its infliction of positive loss, to a 
height not yet reached even by the bank~rohhcr and the wholesale buiglar 
of the metropolis. But what arc the political indications ^ how do these 
bear upon the nature of “ the democracy ” (of which wc shall soon showe 
the labourers in husbandry are, indeed, no portion) as part and park'd of 
the Constitution of England? Why thus ;-j-thpy are ripe for i evolu- 
tion, — by which single wortl they udderstamr any change to be effected 
by violence, and holding out the lure of an improved condition, by the 
plunder of proiierty. liel eased alike fiom the bonds of natural affection 
and moral regulation, they present a fearfully unconnected mass, the 
subjects of contiinial legal terror and compulsion, to he kept under by 
scarcely any other restraint. 

Is not this strange? Is it not still more strange that, wdiilc the dis- 
order and its consequences are so palpable, the Government should be 
about to ap])ly the multifaiioua agency of the complicated machinery 
(for torture) of the Poor Laws Amendment Bill, iristq^d of the simple 
lenitive — employment ? For poverty, the most abject poverty, the inse- 
parable attendant of idleness produced by the too severe competition of 
superabundant numbers, has been, and must continue to be, the destruc- 
tion, while it has also been, and still remains, the uni\crsal misery of the 
rural population. And if it he argued, and instances adduced to prove 
that crime is not always committed thiough the immediate temptations 
of indigence, it ought never to 1 h» forgotten that the demoralization may 
be only a secondary cause, s])Tinging out of ])overty. Crime is, indeed, 
the offspring of a reckless immorality ; hut that state of mind m the 
rural population has been gradually, hut certainly brought on by the 
pressure of extreme necessity, working this enormous evil through the 
perverted agency of the Poor Law's*. 

It presents a curious anomaly in the practice of the British Consti- 
tution*, that the hind, the labourer in husbandry, enjoys no share in the 
representation, while the operative in every other branch has an opening 
to tt participation of the franchise by birth or servitude. Even the new 
Magna Charta of Reform has left him in his original state of villeinage. 
Nor does this vast proportion of the people of England, alth 9 Ugli stand- 
ing in the ratio of about seven to eleven compared with those employed 
in other callings, possess the slightest political influence. This priva- 
tion and weakness may, in some degree, account for the neglect of their 
superiors, and, what is w'orse, the tendency of legislation to abase, rather 
than to exalt them. Denied all share of power, and abandoned by their 
« natural protectors, the distance which separates these livi^jg atoms and 

* ** Of all popular suppositions, the most common among onr philanthropical 

philosophers is, to believe that in England poverty is the parent of crime. This il 
not exactly the case. Pauperism is the parent of crime ; but pauperism is not po- 
verty. The distinction is delicate and important.” — 'Enplmd and the EnpHsh^ 
rw. i , p. 2U. Mr. Bidwer has hm again removed the cause a step : poverty is 
the first cause of pauperism— the abuse of the poor-laws a secondary ajpBSlt. 
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prevents their cohesion robs them at once of all gravity and impulsion in 
the state. 

Next in degree amongst the rural peopling stands the bold yeoman^” 
the native oak in the English forest of power. Hc» too, is changed, and 
alas that he is so ! But what has altered him? The sudden growth to 
affluence, and the not less sudden decline. He, too, is individualized, 
but less, perhaps, than any other class 

Sir Thomas Smithp Knij^ht, Doctmire of lH)th Lawi>8p and one of the prin- 
cipal! Secretaries unto two most worthy Princes, Kiti{^ Kdward, and Qiioene Eliza- 
Beth/' thus quaintly describes this class in his time Those wdumi we call Yeomen, 

next Hfntd the Nohilitie, Knights, and Squires, have tlie greatest charge and doinga 
in the Commonwealth, or rather are more travelled to serve in it than all the rest, as 
shall appeare hereafter. I cifll him a yeoman whom our Lawes doe call iegutum 
humtnem^tk word familiar in Writs and Knquests, which isa fieeman borne Eiiglisb, 
and may dispend of his owne free Land in ycerely revenue to the siinime of ibrtie 
shillings sterling This maketli (if the just value were taken now to the proportion 
of monies) sixe pound of our currant money at this present. Tlus sort of jieople 
coiitesse themselves to he no Gentlemen, but give the honour to all winch be or take 
upon them to be Gentlemen, and yet tliey have a certain prehomiiieiice, and inure 
estimation than Labourers and Arti deers, and commonly live wealthily, keepe good 
houses, and doe their businesse and travell to acquire riches : these he (fr>r the most 
part) Farmoiirs unto Gentlemen, wliich with grazing, freipieiitiiig of markets, and 
keeping servants not idlely as the gentleman doth, but such as get both their own 
living and part of their masters, and by these means doe come to such wealth, that 
they are able and daily doe buy the lands of uiithriftie gentlemen, and after setting 
their son ties to the school at the Universities, to the Lawes of the Realme, or other- 
wise leaving them siifiicienC lands whereon they may live witliout labour, doe make 
their said sonnes by those means Gentlemen : these liee not (billed Masters, ior that 
(as 1 said) peruineth to gentlemen only. But to their sirnames men adde Good- 
man : as ifthesirname he Luter^ Ftnch, Biowncy they are called Goudmun 

Luter^ Goodman Finc/i, Goodman W/ulCy Goodman Browne, amongst their neigh- 
bours. 1 meane not in matters of importance, or in Law. But in matters of Law, 
and ior distiiictjoii, if one were a Knight, they would wi ite him (for example's sake) 
Sir John Finch, Knight; so if he lie an Ksquire, John Esquire or Gentleman ; 

if he bee no Gentleman, John Finch, Yeoman. For amongst the Gentlemen they 
which claime no higher degree, and yet bee to bee exempted out of the number of the 
lowest sort tliereof, heo written Esquires. So amongst the Husbandmen, Labourers, 
the lowest and rascall sort of the people, such as bee exempted out of the iiumljer of 
the rascabili tie of the popular, bee called and written Yeomen, as in the degree next 
unto Gentlemen. These are they which old Cato calleth 'araioret and vpiimos civea 
in Repuhitca, and such as of whom the writers of Commonwealths praise to have 
many in it. Aristotle, namely, Tecxieth pteTtrlttipn: these tend their ^ own 

businesse, come not to meddle in pubhke matters and judgements, but when they 
are cuiUed, and glad when they are delivered thereof, are oliedieut to the Gentlemen 
and Rulers, and in warre can abide travaile and labour; as men used to for 
their Lords of whom they holde their Lands, for their wives and children, for their 
country and nation, for praise and honour against they ixime home, and to have the 
love of their liord and his children, to be continued towards them and their children, 
which have adventured their lives for and with him and his. These are they which 
in the old world gate that honour to England, not that either for wit, conduction, 
or for power, they are or were to be compared to the Gentlemen, but because they 
be 80 many in number, so obedient at the Lord’s oiU, so strong of body, so hard to 
endure pame, so couragtous to adventure with their Lords or Captaine, going with, 
or before them^or else they be not hastie nor never were, as mi^ugno profasshm 
of knowledge of warre. 

These were the good Archers in times past, and the stable troupe of Footmen 
that affraid all France, that would rather die ail than once abandon the Knight er 
Gentleman their Captaine ; who at those davs commonly was their Lord, and whose 
tenants they were, ready (besides nerpetuau shame) to be in danger of undoing 
themselves, and all theirs, if they stiould shew anv signe of oowardise, or abandon 
the Lord, Knight^ or Gentleman, of whom they held their living. And this they 
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, ^The period of agricultural prosperity seemed to be higlily favourable 

tbc independeuce of this class, for while but too many spent the chief 
portion of their inordinate profits nearly as soon as they got them, the 
more provident vested them in land. The growth of small ^eeholders was 
perhaps greater from 1800 to 1813 than during any preceding similar 
cycle. Nor was this the only stimulus to the improvement of the body of 
the tenantry. During the excitement of the war they learned to take an 
interest in the public affairs, and, almost for tlie first time, to know that 
they had one. Hitherto they had been (what they are very much now) 
the followers (ff the landlord or of some county political chieftain. But 
the events of that justling period roused their curiosity and excited*- their 
feelings. A few were rcpubliCAiiizcd, but the million enlisted under 
Mr. Pitt’s banner : they joined the yeomanry corps, and imbibed, not a 
natural, but a furious spirit of loyalty. The advantages of his system, 
as it was called, were most powerfully experienced by the agricultural 
body ; their passions were gratified and their pockets filled^ by the same 
process ; and to this coincidence probably was owing in no slight degree 
the stream of pppularity which bore that minister so irresistibly forward. 
But with the peace came a total revulsion. It should almost appear that 
this crisis had never been anticipated, and when the fall was at hand 
every exertion was essayed to perpetuate high prices. The reports of 
agricultural committees f, and the legislation upon them, declare the 
madness. But the consequences upon the property of the landed inte- 
rest are well know n. Our search is addressed to political results, and 
these have been, first, to make the body more inquiring and less inert, 
ultimately more dissatisfied. Dependent though the occupiers still are 
upon the large proprietors, it has become infinitely more difficult, and in 
many instances impossible, for landlords to command the votes of their 
tenants with the same absolute autocracy they did in the olden days. 
The non-residence of the clergy and the bickerings concenung tithes 
have turned many away from the Church, and dissolved much of the 
power of <hRt influential body, hitherto, with few exceptions, ahvays 
working with the Govenimcnt. The multiplication of small landholders 
has coincided with the dissolution of the influences of personal regard 
jiroduced by the known embarrassment and absenteeism of country gen- 
tlemen from their estatesj and tlieir own districts, wherein the yeomanry 
—literally the yeomanry — have not only the power, but the will to 

have Amongst them from their forefathera, told one to another.*’-— T'Ae Common^ 
wealth vf Eitghnd, and the Manner and Government thef eaf^ p. 02. 

• During the letter years of the cemtest with France, “ Buonaparte and a long 
war** was drunk at h public dinner of fanners in one of the eastern counties, and 
the sentiment was universal amongst them. ^'W’hat are the opinions of the 
fdrmem?** asked a nobleman of his agent, after the dissolution sf the last Parlia- 
ment. That.** my. lord, depends upon the price of barley,” replied the steward. 

f The first fixed theprotectiiig-duty at 120f. a quarter ! 2 ! ! the second at fiOc. 2 2 2 
the third at fiOf. 2 2 and the last by a graduated scale 2 It needs not he argued that 
none have affbirded protection, adequate protection ; for the agrionhnrisc is only 
just aliove th^veige of ruin — landlord, tenant, and labourer. 

X ^)t is marvellous that country gentlemen should not perceive that if they turn 
tlieir backs cm their teuants, their tenants will gradually cease to know, regard, or 
respect them Almost every landlord, whose fortune will allow him, quits his pl^ 
from the end to the l>eginning of the shooting season— thus practically declaring 
that partridges add pheasants have n deqier interest for him than the cnltivadoiiof 
liis estate, the prosperity of his tenantry, and the welMieing of the peasantry. 
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nominate and bring in their own candidate in absolute opposition the 
deairea of the landed aristocracy. Not a few now seek infotmation Itoxtk 
sources beyond the county journal, and that which they princtpally 
desire is of politics. They are earnest inquirers into tlie grounds and 
effects of taxation; objectors against tithes, almost to a man, fol^ the 
simplest and best reasons, ^-because they consider them a bar to im- 
provement, and a tax, an uniust tax, upon their skill and capital, and 
the fertile source of dissension and dissent — the latter being an almost 
unshunned consequence of the former. The ancient t^aldom to the 
kindlord and their regard for his person no longir blind fliem to the fact 
of their own degradation, even when they submit to the dictation. They 
are not, then, to be counted ujion as heretofore by their adhesion to men, 
or indeed to a particular sept of politicians ; the division of leaders relaxes 
still more the ardour of followers. Even upon the subject most near to 
their welfare — the commerce in corn— fliey are divided and dividing. No 
small number perceive that the protecting duties are for the revenue, and 
the landlord, and the ]iar8on ; — not for them. Some, indeed, have dis- 
cerned too late that their capital has been drained bv th(^ delusion. The 
last and strongest facts are, that fanning being no longer an occupation 
certain in its success, good tenants are more scarce than farms, while 
bankers withhold their advances from a spccoilation not dangerous only 
wdien the property and character of the individual ensure the most con- 
summate prudence. All these are reasons for an indejicndent tone of 
thinking and acting ; and thus, while the yeomanry are become a better- 
instructed and more self-balanced class, they are, at the same time, less 
manageable, considered in the light of a body politic, and arc, on the 
whole, decidedly dissatisfied, whether Whig, or Torj% or Radical. One 
of the plainest symptoms of their restlessness and disgust may be seen in 
the multitudinous petitions ])re8ented to Parliament not on great occa- 
sions, and from county meetings, — once the weighty and comprehensive 
mode of expressing the sentiments of the landed interest, — but from 
hundreds and parishes, and even from individuals, touching every griev- 
ance and every speculative point, from the compulsory enforcement of the 
better observation of the Sabbath, to the corn la^vs, the tithes, and the dis- 
solution of the connexion between Church and State. 

Such are the results of ific individualization induced out of circum- 
stances, and augmented by knowledge, upon an order of men hitherto 
the most sound and stable, the most careful, prudent, and unirri^ble of 
any in the commonwealth. They now stand alone ; divided from the 
classes on which they used to depend not less than from those which 
depended on them. If not dangerous to Government, they must, never- 
theless, be the objects of a far mure anxious solicitude, and of a far dif- 
ferent treatment than when they could be counted by the head like cattle, 
to be led or driven to the hustings or the Common Hall, by those under 
whom, in the language of feii^Uy, they held. They are even now 
formidable, and were it not for their separation by loqol distance — a 
reduction of power they are endeavouring to remedy by district associa- 
tioiiB— they would be no less the subjects of ministerial watchfulness 
aud surveillance than the Trade Unions of London, Manchester, and 
Birmingham. 

The political sentiments, relations, and weight of the clasa of the 
larger l^ded proprietors (below the real aristocracy) is not less ahe^ 
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by the movement cS that incessant immitigable ionovator-^Xime. They 
revelled and rejaiced^alst^ above measure in the exaltation of the value 
of land, and they obeyed the impulse with even more sensibility and 
alacrity than their tenants. The affluence which brought high thoughts ; 
the aspirations which accompanied the sudden influx of wealth ; the . 
allurements of the society and amusemegits of the metropolis^; the 
diffusion of literature and the arts amongst them; while all these things 
inspirol a new, and prouder, and more independent tone of thiidcing and 
of action, they relaxed the tics, broke the associations, and infused a 
distaste for na#iral occiyiations and natural connexions. This w'as per- 
fectly in order. But then came a reverse, and to retrograde is the difficulty, 
not to say the impossibility. Their expensive establishments could not be 
relinquished, scarcely retrenclied. The squire of five hundred a year,” 
when he became the master of half as many thousands was a totally differ- 
ent person. But once accustoinlsd to the warmth and supportf, as well 
as the splendour of his rich plumage, he could not bear to be strqiped 
down to “ the squire of five hundred a year ’’ again. Yet is tlic reduc- 
tion and reverse from the date of “the high times’' scaicely less, and it 
must, probably, hcn;aftcr he more. Moitgagcs and loans staved off the 
day of reckoning ; the return to cash payments accelerated it.s advent. 
It is drawing nigh ; and many a bitter politician has its w^arning made, 
because it has rendered all who are not impoverished, but brought back 
to an approximation to their original level, dissatisfied. Thus is this 
class individualized. Although they are busier m the active concerns 
of politics, although they arc no longer implicit followers of a leader, 
then- imaginary impoitauce — their real embarrassment— their haughty 
exclusion from all above and all belowr them, and even fiom each other, 
cast them Itnise, ivhile the want of decided parties in the statei the fear 
and tlie desire of change, both operating to distract their views, the loss 

* We often quote Mr. biilwer’s Ktigluntl and the Kiiglish/’ because, though 
differing upon niunv principles and inferences asMimed by that gentleman, it is not 
to be doubted that his book is incomparably the most popular and will Mink deeper 
into the minds of the many tlian any bm>k of the time. In the whole varied extent 
of its eminent ahility and power, it does not nontaiii amore jut»t orairiking illustra- 
tion than the following passage, which bears directly ui>on what the character of the 
country gentleman ought to be, and what it but too uiiivervally is not. What 
an enviable station,*’ lie says, is that of a great country gentleman in thisbeduti- 
ful garden of England ! He may unite all the happiest opposites — indolence and 
occupation, healthful exercise ariii literary studies. In London, and in public life, 
we nia/ improve the world— we may beneht our kind, but we never see the efforts 
we pniduce ; we get no gratitude for them ; others step in and snatch the rewards ; 
—but, in the country, if you exert equal industry and skill, you cannot walk out of 
your hall but what you see the evidence of your labours Nature smiles in your 
lace and thanks you ! Yon trees you planted ; you corn-fielda were a common — ^you 
called them into existence ; they feed a tliou-sand mouths^ where, teu yean ago, 
they scarce maintained some ha]f-a*dozen starving cows. But, move all, as you 
ride through your village, what satisfaction creeps around your heart ! By half that 
attention to the administration of the poor-laws which in London yon paid to your 
clubs, have made industry replace sloth, and comfort dethrone pauperism. (Oh, 
if a country gentleman would awake to a sense of what he might be !) You, a single 
iiidividtiak have done more for your fellow-creatures than the whole legislature has 
done ill centuries. This is true power ; it approaches men to God ; but a country 
gentleman often refuses to acknowledge this power— he thinks much more of a cer^ 
tifieate for killing partridges 

t ^ The featlier that i^oms the royal bird supports his flight ; strip him of his 
plumage, and you fix him to the earth.”— /imim. 
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of the oominand over their tenantry and dependents, occasioned fay the 
infinite diversity of causes we have already enumerate, have diminished 
their influence in {he commonwealth almost to comparative insigni* 
ficanry. The great party of the landed interest is thus broken to pieces. 
The interior and intimate combinations, its elective attractions so to s|>eak| 
being sundered or dissolved, its weight and its profierties are lost or 
neutralized. It becomes, however, only the more difficult to guidf and 
determine their effects. Formerly, the minister of the day could com- 
])iite his strength by the numbers of his loftier adheTcuts, who were the 
Imads and leaders of ascertained political septs, devote# partisans, or 
persoiml dependents. He has now no such facile means of calculating 
his forces. lie must consult opinion, which is diverse and versatile as 
the dispositions of the individuals composing that heterogeneous mass, 
now incomprehensibly more heterogeneous than ever, whether rightly to 
be called the public or the people. ^ 

Wc have thus coursed, pcriiaps it may at first glance be thought too 
invcctively, through the entire compass of rural life ; but with the buoy- 
ancy of all theorists, wc imagine wc have found the principle, and 
done no injustice to the subjects of our examination. We are endea- 
vouring to describe the natural appearances of disorder, and to dive down 
to their origin ; and if we have not discovered the single source of mucli 
of the visible disorganization, we, at least, enable the inquirer after 
truth to detect the grounds of our self-delusion, by giving the details 
which have misled our judgments. 

Ascending the scale of ])olitical power and influence as they affect 
the whole society of England, we arrive at the population of great towns. 
The generic division is nearly and numerically the same; — Ist, the 
artizan, of, in the fashionable phrase, the operative; 2nd, the middle; 
and ;jrd, the opulent classes; but their specific characteristics arc 
widely different when compared with the same gradations of rural life. 

Amongst the urtizans of a large manufacturing town is to be found 
every shade, fiom the most active intelligence, the most unceasing 
industry, the steadiest principle, and the results of these qualities, the 
amplest comfort, down to the lowest and darkest, nnd most brutally fero- 
cious Ignorance, the most reckless idleness, the most confirmed intem- 
perance and vice, and the most ungoverned insolence, with the necessary 
consequences, a depth of indigence and misery inconceivable * to all but 
those who have sought out tlu* abodes of this abandoned race. 

Again we must repeat, we arc not inquiring into causes, but describ- 
ing efiects, political effects. U|)on this class, the two most powerful 
agents, intellectually speaking, religion and literature, have wrought very 
striking changes. The former, where its consequences are most visible, 
is the religion of dissent ; and it is mere justice to the gftuit denomina- 

* During the acoem of the cholera a gentleman visited axoiirt or ynrd in a ma- 
nufactnring city where there were thirty patients suffering under the disorder. 
He wished to bleed one of them, and in all the surrounding habitations no utensil 
to hold the blood of any sort could be found. In one room, where the family con- 
sisted of a father, mother, and nine diildreii, there was literally no furniture, ea^cept 
two broken chairs and a table, and when they laid down on their straw to lAeep, the 
room was divided by a miserable rag called a curtain. The writer of this article 
heard innumerable relations of this kind from the visiters of these wceteiied sdiodes 
ia various parts of the kingdom. 
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tions, the Wealeyans and Baptifits^ most especially, to admit that, 
inord]y,they have done much service. The ChnTch England takes a 
comparatively loose hold of its followers — its mild and lenient spirit, both 
in doctrine and discipline^ is its boast. The sectaries allow no such 
latitude ; and the result is, not alone that the members of their societies 
are strongly bound together, but that there is a check upon all their 
actions, exterior as well as interior, restraining them, not alone by the 
inward consciousness of religious hopes and fears, but by the terror of 
worldly exposure and reprehension, llcuce that very numerous class 
(the disseiitefls) is, for the most part, distinguished by habits of industry 
and temperance, by reflection and energy (a part of the religious tempe- 
rament), and by a consent of motives and opinions common to the body. 
They are to a man liberals in politics ; in by far the greater number 
of instances verging so near to republicanism, that in any dotibtful 
question they go to the extreme with the people and against the privi- 
IcTOd orders. Searching, rigid and economical in their own affairs, they 
allow no admission to the extenuations of rank, station, and luxury; 
they carry the same dispositions into their notions of government, and 
are most earnest and eager advocates of reduced taxation, the disjunc- 
tion of the church from the state, the maintenance of the ministers of 
religion by their own flocks, of peace and free trade. Their enthusiasm, 
patience, perseverance and combination — their modes of action, however 
astute, and even cunning in the preparation, yet always rapid, vigorous 
and direct when the preparation is complete, invest them with a degree 
of vigilance and power, known to no other division of the subjects of 
the commonwealth. They arc, also, content to “ bide their time with 
the most patient pertinacily. For all these reasons they arc inacces- 
sible to the ordinary means of detaching individuals, or of guiding socie- 
ties. ^rhey adhere to their principles strictly and to extremity ; they 
are to be counted upon only in proportion to the affinity the measure or 
the man is supposed to bear to those pnnciples. Immoveable in the stem 
fixity of religious doctrine and discipline, their princi])lcs arc, never- 
theless, principles of change, partaking also of the right and exercise 
of a sturdy private judgment, and that desire of ultra-freedom and 
simplification of manners, laws, and government, which is one of the 
strongest characteristics of republicanism. Their literature is scarcely 
less sectarian than their faith ; they read few or no w'orks that advocate 
any course opposed to their own tenets, and they are no less heated and 
severe in their practice tliau in their theory of politics. They go all 
lengths in condemnation or support. They endure rather tl^ they 
tolerate, not only on the score of thdr pnnciples, but because the Church 
and State, the former more especially, have in their pride continually 
taunted diesenten with the toleration power has enabled them to 
inflict. Upon the rest of the class floating free and at large in the ocean 
of opinion, the tendency towards mental rather than sensual pleasure 
acta vary much in the same way. It is observed in Mechanics’ institu- 
tions, from whence is propiMted almost all of beneficial knowledge 
which reaches them, that the Tories or Conservatives are very, venr few. 
It consists, indeed, with the essential distinction betw'een those who are 
anxious for improvement, whether speculative or practical, and those 
who ate satisfied with ^‘^tldugB as they are,” that the one should be more 
inquiring than the other wd it no less accords with the dispcsilkilia 
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of nature and sooiety, that those writinga which are meet violent in 
candemnation of aboaes, real or assumed, and which go .to reduce tlie 
estunation of superiors, shouM enjoy a wider reception amongst inferiors 
than any other. It is not to be concealed that the press has been most 
vilely prostituted ; the corruption of the morals of those who should be 
the industrious classes has been effected by the sporting papers and tlie 
penny publications. Thus have these classes been prepared for the 
wildest political and popular fallacies. We consider this, however, not 
to be a permanent hut a temporary appearance, resulting from the state 
at transition and the hitherto very imperfect orgauiaation of any national 
scheme for the moral and political instruction of the people. But the 
immediate consequence is to inoculate almost the whole of this entire 
class with a disorder of irritability and virulence dangerous above 
measure ; for to the operatives belongs a power which is not delegated 
to the rural labourers. They are a most efficient portion of the electors 
of great towns. While the hrst returns of a Reformed Parliament have, 
in but too many instances, sho>^n that the cxthision of the franchise to 
the ten-pound householders has only allowed a freer scope to corruption, 
co-oi>eruting with the decline of the influences of personal respect, of the 
estimation of place, of the connexion of master and servant, and of 
the great distinctions of party ; we shall still perceive amongst this, the 
most numerous and heterogeneous class, the operation of that indivi- 
dualization, which renders the task of government so incalculably diffi- 
cult. This it is which assists to consummate the asceudeucy of 
commercial wealth and importance in densely populated places, over 
the scattered interests of landed property. There is no equivalent 
counterpoise to this the purely democratical portion of the common- 
wealth. Nor is it a minor consideration that the meeting-house so often 
supersedes the church amongst this section of the jieople. Dissenters 
are even now comparatively rare amongst those exalted by station or 
wealth. 

The middle class of the inhabitants of towns, if the most virtu- 
ous in their morals, the most regular in their habits, and the most 
stable in the trains of political action, have, notwithstanding, suf- 
fered change in common witli the rest of English society. They are 
beyond all computation the most imbued with the desire of knowledge, 
and the most ardent in the cultivation of letters. By this somewhat 
ambitious phraseology, we do not mean to describe them as regular, de- 
voted students, but as decided readers — not as the followers of deep 
learning and high science, but as having imbibed the love for general 
information which has converted them from eaters and drinker* into per- 
sons of no contemptible taste for books and the flne arts. The symbols 
are everywhere to he seen in their houses, and to be traced in their con- 
versation and pursuits. The sons of traders of almost all descriptions 
and degrees, as well as of the professions, have some tincture of classical 
learning, while the easy access to public libraries and reading rooms, and 
the diffusion of cheap depositories of geoml information, together with 
their patient habits, derived from attention to business, so favourable to 
acquirement, have not only spread a vast portion of superficial intelli- 
gence amon^ these classes, but made a sounder acquaintance wiBi the 
eleineiitB of history, polite literature, and natural philosophy ahnost in- 
du^eniable. The professors of liberal science^ and thoM engaged in 
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the faculties of law and medicine^ it has been constantly observed, in- 
cline to ultra-liberal sentiments ; they do so because their acquirements 
not only make them more discerning, but enforce more upon them than 
any other class the effects of individualization. Their calling is one cff 
judgment, more independently exercised, because more resulting from 
individual qualities than any other, and hence the universal tendency 
towards republicanism : for, as they derive all their importance from their 
intrinsic capacities, they are the more impatient of those artificial supe- 
riorities which but too often give to men of inferior abilities a place 
above them. The very talent by which they win their way, always more 
sensitive than that of persons of less quickness and attainment, teaclies 
tliem to feel this superiority as an injury and an injustice, and they the 
more urgently desire a form of government which allows the fullest and 
freest scope to genius, industry, and information. This state of things 
has been no little advanced by the universal education of the females. 
There is scarcely a tradesman’s daughter who is ignorant of French and 
Italian, and who is not to some extent a musician or an artist. They 
are very commonly creditably read m liistory and poetry, and indeed in 
most of the productions of name of the time. The fact is strongly ma- 
nifested by the numbers employed in private tuition, and by the enor- 
mously increased catalogue of authors. Hence the middle class is more 
than any other distinguished by its intellectual character, and all the 
tendencies of these associations go to raise and propagate the power of 
literature.. A certain refinement of taste and manners, not without a 
loftiness of public sentiment, is inculcated throughout, and although 
every ap^ietite for luxuries is an opening at which corruption may creep 
in, there can be no question that the conduct of public men is now sul)* 
mitted to a much more discmiing and severe scnitiny than was ever 
before known ; and if the examination be more captious, it must also 
be admitted, that, in proportion to the knowledge, the judgment is likely 
to be the more correct ; the upright asperity and watchfulness directed 
towards the most prominent public functionaries extend in ail directions, 
and pervade the body ; opinion becomes an universal censor ; each man 
18 the superintendent of his fellow ; and violence or apathy, prostitution 
or aberration in political affairs, is certain to lie visited by avoidance or 
disgrace, marked and effectual. Wealth and station must always have 
induence, but that induence is far less upon this class than it used to be. 
It is also diminished by division ; the number of the rich is greater ; 
they Income antagonist forces, and neutralize each other. The aug- 
mentation of the constituency has lessened the force of both agents by 
didusioii. If twenty are to be cajoled or purchased instead of ten, it is 
elear that twice as much money and art must be employed ; the task 
becomes doubly irksome and doubly expensive, even wn^n it can be at- 
tempted wdth any chance of success, and the decline of such <ktmnation 
is ascertained (though we are satisfied the effects are yet very partial, 
and stop Ut slmrt of their future strength) by the returns to the Re- 
formed Pariiament. The grand and momentous consequence is, how- 
ever, the inclose of the power of the democracy. 

The wealthier portion of the inhabitants of populous towns and cities 
are, what they always have been, strugglers Tor power and predominance^ 
taking tlieir political hues from their connexions amongst the aristo^ 
eracy. But their influence is abated ; not so much because the iocen- 
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tives which make men bow down to statioo and opulence have leas 
allurement, but becauee, we repeat^ the numbera to be gratified are 
augmented beyond the indiuation of the rich to expend, or their capacity 
to purchase. General means, however, are still resorted to. Corpora* 
tions, where they are entrustid with the distribution of public property, 
either in the shape of patronage or po<ir-rate6, are engines of considerable 
potency for individual interests or |)arty purposes. • 

From this rapid but concentrated view of the religion, morals, man- 
ners, and opinions of the various classes of English society, it will be 
gathered that we consider the ])ower of the democracy to be incalculably 
increased. Touching the once primary motive of human aqtiou, reli- 
gion, it IB to be feared not only that its influence is, upon the whole, 
reduced, but also that, where it still retains its place and supremacy, 
the mode of its operation is entirely altered. The spread of dissent de- 
clares, by the incontrovertible demonstration of the fact itself, that there 
IS something essentially and inherently defective in the ministration of 
the Cliurch. It is but reasonably to be suspected that an erroneous 
education of tlie Clergy, the qualifications wliich aie the passports to 
holy orders, tlie consequent and disproportioned clistributiou of the re- 
waids of ecclesiastical service, the non-n‘8idcnce, the want of a due pro- 
vision for the religious and moral instruction of the people, the collection 
of tithes, and alxive all the haughty and unpopular demeanour of the 
clergy, have assisted far more than difl'erences conceruhig doctrine, to 
alienate those who have separated. The freedom with which not alone 
religious topics, but the abuses of the establishment are diecussed, the 
pertinacity of the hierarchy and the body in maintaming claims at total 
variance with the character of the times, have heated their enemies and 
cooled their friends ; and upon that vast proportion of the people, now 
amounting, it is avowed, to a majority of those who really and seriously 
take a part iii the controversy, the political effect of both do<n;rine and 
discipline is to incline them to republican funns, because these appear 
to be the most likely to rid them of ecclesiastical burdens and a State- 
religion. It has happened in this particular as in Parliatnentaiiy Reform, 
that the blind and obstinate refusal of partial redricsses bas brought«the 
ivfiole question to issue. The dissenters are not jicrhaps yet sulSiciently 
strong to insist potentially ujam the disjunction of the Church firom the 
State, or the equal support of every Church, so to speak, by the State ; 
but Mr. Burke’s maxim of comprehensive and concentrated wisdom is 
fast coming to be the prevailing sentiment, namely, that The caSise of 
the Church of Engiar^ is included in that of religiony not that of reii^ 
ffhn in the Churej^ of England*" The furious display of zeabtry 
at Oxford will at once confirm the antipathies of sectaries of all 
denomina.tions, while it will temfy the timid and disgust the moderate 
(by faiHkc two greater sections) of the supporters of the Church. Such 
appearances all unite to favour and promote the power of the democracy. 

When we examine the moral state of tlie country, there are, alas, but 
too many symptoms of its absolute decay. The purity of village life, 
we have already said, and we repeat it emphatically, has depart^ with 
its simplicity. The calendars of county crime might be brought for 
proof, strong as holy writ. But there is tlie larger and all'^mharacing 
demonsUation of pauperism, the relaxed ties of rural life producing a 
total want of respect for superiors, and the thousand incidental circum- 
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stances of depravatioxi that daily show themselves, *yet do not nsc to the 
general obsearation in the shape of legal acen^gn. The whalesoine 
influences that made ruval society a sort of patriarchal government, and 
which none other can replace, are lost in the changes of manners^ and 
thus an individtialisation is engendered which will l)e re-combined only 
finr personal redress. Ij'he depression of agriculture will but increase the 
exasperation. The disorder indeed hat be^ snflered to grow till there 
is scarcely a hope, while the proposal of the Commissioners, founded 
upon Veiy extensive inquiries, and embodied in the Poor Laws Amend- 
ment Bill, is open to the palpable objection, }t suggests no lenient 
palliative, no substitute for the actual want of emi^oymeut but the. work- 
nouse, noincentive to industry and virtua but penal privation*. The 
fiscal benefits are more than doubtful, its exasperation certain, while the 
arbitrary nature of its intended scheme of Governmeut is alike diametri- 
cally at opposition with the Constitution of England, the spirit of the 
age,*^* anu the principles of Admmistrali^oo. These facts counteract 
the hppe of gradually restoring the health of tliis portion of the com- 
monwealth by safe but speedy refonnaiion, and seem more likely to fill 
the country with a despair most tempting to violent courses. They 
diminish the authority of the superior and the few — they stimulate the 
dissatisfaction and reinforce the discontent of the nmuy. 

There is even in the slow and imperfect progi ess of the science of 

¥ )litical economy much to republicani/c. It is yet in its ^ery infancy. 

he practice of agricultine and commetcc has taught, by the vast ac- 
cumulations of capital showing themselves in €ftTy «hapc around us, 
that skill and industry can jiiodiice all that man requires or can covet 
ih an indefinitely increasing superabundance compared with population, 
epac6 being given. So far from the Maltluisiaii doctrine being practically 
true, it ought never to begin to be felt till the whole earth is densely 
cove^ wkli the dwellings of man ; for the numerical proportions of the 
productive and non-productive classes, no less than all the symbols of 
wealth cieated, and we may almost say perpetuated, l>y labour over the 
entire su^ce of the yet peopled globe, declare that a few can provide, 
amply prmdes, for the wants, conveniences, and most extravagant luxuries 
of Ae many. There are, indeed, no hounds but the limits of space to 
productive power. Nor can even that limitation be ascertained till tbe 
limit of science is also fixed. But possessing this power, so ill is the 
distribution it goods yet understood, that even in this land of enormous 
capital, prodigious science, and untiring industry, roiUians live and die 
in unprovided wretchedness. The knowledge whichditcloses the one fact 
€gn but augment tbe discontent at the other ; and thjj^&tresaed will ima- 
gine that the evil must lie in the forms of the instttttjpw vad the govem- 
snent. The sdf-same knowledge, from its very impeidfefli&p, rgj^oers the 
possaasor a restless seeker of relief from change, am here it i sJHfei the in- 
diVl^ualiaation operates against any and all settled order. HdwpF^uiiiiiQt 
fathom the cause can feel the pressure. He attributes to rnlei^cmtrol 
over mundane aflkirs they have never yet been permitted to exeecue; 
his dissatisfaction prompts him to action, but rdaxed as am now all 

* drSy, in his addren to the Houio of l^rB,|ipbsa ha slgnifiad bis rSsignO* 

vlon, smording to the reports itt fbe papers, rearasentoA this meaiore as *^fomsd 
upon Miaiftars by the ComnaMfitfisrl.** * 
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thM bondi wbieil ifieft to combiibe^ men into parties npon nndemitood 
pmciplM, tlic unhap]^ casuist, made more acute by the ipeopsi^te 
mformation he has attained, and mire envious, by the same agency, th« 
^vantages others appear to possess, becomes the teadj^upe of ms o^ 
impulses, and adopts the theory <rf tibc day, which best suits tiia fortune 
or hita his fancy. This mighty en^ was encoi^ged and even nurtured 
into ito present growth. When Government assented to the formation of 
societies, even for beneficial purposes (years and years before Ae scheme 
of Unions was promulgated}, superseding in any degree its p^per office. 
1!he consequence has bedi that it can no longer conmifiatqjqi|tsaes for its 
own objects, nor dares it put down fhose imperia m impi^r0hf}dch ate 
united, not nominally indeed,^ but practically, to the destniQtion of all 
Government; but rather proposes, wisely as it appears, to trust their dis- 
solution to their natural want of cohesion. All these agents are mw 
palpably and distinctly visible amidst tbe dense and demoralised puptt<« 
lation of the metropolis and Of the manufficturiiig districts, wher^' the 
recklessness of luxury and the almost boundless expense exacerbate the 
disease. ' 

If our delineation be at all true, it cannot be denied that the poww 
of the democracy has fearfully enlarged itself, —enlarged itself greatly 
beyond its just relation to the other branches of the constitution. Has 
reform done this ? Yes : but not the Reform Bill. The E^otxti Bill haa 
rather acted like the safety valve, h\ removing a pressure wbte]^ could 
not longer be borne. To the proof : — A Conservative Admiuis|nitioii, 
headed by the Duke of Wellington, the coiuiueror of a pi^aiiept peace 
after a war of a quarter cf a centui^ (for that of 1802 was a truce), 
an Irishman, too, in the full plenitude of his power, could not,^ dared 
not, in spite of his acknowledged conviction of its mischievous teudeucy^ 
could not, dared not, refuse to his countrymen, backed by an^indefinite 
proportion of the British nation, the measure of Cathouc Emancipation. 
It was forced upon his ministry, w'ho forced it upon diemsiwei^;!! by 
the growing (in this respect the full-grown) intelligence isf me times* 
That same leider could not withstand the same power of inlelligence 
which drove him from office, and carried ilie reform he sp fruiileaiSy rc- 
fased to the very same voice to which he conceded emapcipatioii;' Such 
is the development, such the manifestation of the power, m the demo- 
cracy. The demonstration ’that it is irresistible is 4^ whafc 

is tlus power? Opinion. And what is opinion? JuMdi^WorlaUft by 
knowledge. *■ ' * 

And if opinion b4^ $oOnlr formed, sooner and more, universally ex* 
premd now than htataolbfe, it is owing to the instrumentality of the 
periodical inreii wUi^'^with inconceivame rapidity and impvdM aseiets 
in BMHddjife wlid^ k fleets, popular aentiment. And ^ periodical , 
pres^ aaWjiok,' is eifimendy liberal. The ablest Lond$n and 
vmi^l IWnslst iuwing'engSged in their service a very efiBcient portion 
of int^itjr and talent, are cmducted by Wh^ or uten>W^d^. 
circidattea of the Coasirvative pspers is small in the coBcyianeoftt n 
Boffidmtktfication not on^ of the prese^ state of opinion, hut of its 
probahie fetuie bearing. For w« repeat, Oie operation of the jjourQdi^ 
deily, weekly, and mabtUv. pcik^cah and |itemiy,iB ip reflect even mon 
thm to lead the {mUseiBBid; knd'tO difl!u^^’f(;)Mx4 jndgttetttTO 
Attg.^v<yuxu.m.wny. 3 ^ 
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attonifehing rapiditv^ Kctrii the entire literatiupe of the country Inee from 
the aame bias. The men of leuers, cautioned and histrueted by Ihe pro- 
mresi of the French Revn^iation nf lIKd, are atill moved by the epirit of 
improvementi^by the bdief always cherished by study, that knowledge 
is the only true staxce of power,— that power ought to be their me^, 
and may most safely bO entrusted to th^ who possess it. It is this 
powc^ alone which overthrew Toryisin, afhar its nxiinterrupted reign of 
neatlyi^o centory^^ while it still united the undivided patronage of the 
state, and the majority in both houses of Paifiaznent ny the boroughs. 
No other "power could have accomplished sudh a Teversal. And this 
power fidll wars on the side of the democitsy. 

What, then, it will be demanded, is to stem the Current which sets so 
al|ongly towards change, and, it should seem, towards chpgc which 
s^aosi the public credit, no less than the Constitution in its unity of 
Ofauteh and State, and in the equipoise of its triple combination of 
MdiBteCby, Aristocracy, and Democracy, by the preponderance of the 
latter? 


Amongat the best instructed and most virtuous portions of the pcojde, 
there is not only a prejudice, but a rational conriction — not only a 
rational conviction, but a feeling* amounting almost to intuition, commu- 
nicated from OUT very birth upwards, and confirmed by all the experi- 
ences of after life, that, well administeied, the British Constitution is 
theore^eally the most perfect — praqticallj the most free — of any scheme 
of go^scmmtrnt ; and that, upon the whole, it hw^/ronfened the greatest 
happiness ibr the longest period upon those wbh live under it. How- 
ever dftdlJsli with regal d to the derangement of its forces — however 
much the Tory deplores the loss of power to the crown and the aristo- 
cracyy entaSed by the extinction of the close boroughs — however much 
the denoqpces the prejudices of the aristocracy which clog the 
speed at frntber reforms, they will both declare for the constitution with 
origmal^aud'Wdbated fondness. They both desire to preserve that 
charaettf of liberty and protection in its punty; they differ only con- 
ceming^e preponderance of one or other branchy and the fittest means 
of resbar^ the balance. A regard for property, and a sense of the 
impor^t necessity of guarding its ri^ts, if xkimly with a view to indi- 
viduid safety, pervades every class of Englidsmn, excepting only those 
whom the^bm statesman we have before cited quaintly denominates 
^thie riiioabilirie of the popular.” These two principles have hitherto 
kept, and wilt continue to keep, us from rOveh|tion, whilcf they arc 
to Stet with their own natural vigour, ’^bpreSsed by the 

Mr a^kfddencd by the fury of civil in its wildest form, 

b^ l}ie safeguard of the commoiLirigj& of Englaud. Fbt 
numbers of the reformers are almoft coimtleas, jilcen in aA 
gradations, republicans and reyoluricmiBti,aM^ idem, 
siw4di|{amtively extremely The great reformer, whose prediction 
we taken m a motto to this paper, penetipted with riie gmnee of a 
praj^iR into the hopes and extravagsneies that would be engendered by 
the Snform Bill in its first W|pkitigs. fravings to the amount of three 
or fitur B^ons have bceii^made,’^ yet ** mw and jgsore violent changes ’* 
lie ^ demanded.*’ But la Iha^aame spmt of he has made appeal 
to tbejoidgment c)f iiifc 0 ^ temper of pru-» 
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dence wiU tfa^ feqpoi^ , NoAi^biit a xenilance on 

of the arifl^nu^ wahoit improvements r^qwed jttsUoe will pSs^^ 
pitate the saber, xtise^]q$> Ae hoa|^ stld indnstimas peq^^af Xl^land^ 
into a vident and forciUe contention evite pt their owif rights. Tke . 
Crown and the aristocracy liave ^ ^<^pt ^ eonrse . 

BO dangerous. No honoqraU^ no hotmt pcditician;^ ^niea the provo- 
catioiiy the extreme pioviicdtion,' which idleness and want have ^ven 
the humbler classes ; and all such are earnestly "and soUpitqus 

to remove the excitement % enlar^ng'the soope of sgncultural c^loy- 
ment, (the true meaning of the smdil allotment scheme, 

^ adding* gardens to cottage||i;^|^8 of emigratiosi, &c. e^c*,>1ted by re-* 
moving every leg^ati^, n^triction upon commerce. These are but 
measures of redress, and measures which, instead of bringing the aiil^ 
cracy and democracy into conflict, would draw them into unii^^ JPdV, 
although the latter has incalculably augmented its power, it has, fact,^ 
only attained its real place in the constitution. It can now dcti^ite 
o\^ii rights, in the manner and to the degree contemplated by that cW- 
stitution. There has been no abatement of the just and nattuid influ- 
ences of the aristocracy. But aristocracy cannot now trample the 
^ople, except by the means of their omhi corruption. And this isx. the 
Constitution of England. 

The path is, theraore; .plain ; and we may conclude our Essay iu the 
words of the temperate and judicious reformer, whose clear sigbl has 
anticipated the possible^ gvils of an abuse of the power alwa]^r6CO|^sed 
by the constitution, now, tor the first time, really and truW, Wr- 
rendered to the people. For in his words may be trac^ the wu^to £be 
utmost point of political improvement and national prosperij^^ without 
the slighmst compromise of the majesty of the Crown, the dimity of the 
Peera^, or of the safety of the Commonwealth. It is^thus^&en, thet 
Lord John Rlissell closes his book : — ^ T > 

In plain wcuds, they must consent to reform what ia^barb^C^s^^mt 
is servile, what is corrupt in our institutions. They must meke oqr 
government harmobise one part^ with another, and adapt itself to the 
state of knowledge in diV^ation. I would fain hope that it Will so : 

I trust that the peopl&bf this great community, supported by^dieir 
gent^gr, will afford a spdfca(Cle worthy of the admiration , of the 
Ihope that the gentry win act honestly by their counti^,'nd the<. 
coun^ will not part .;witK the blessings which it obtaiiiedl^l^^U^the 
miseries which a nad|n/eaii encounter, by suffering 
confronting granny* ^<eiiiBountering civil war, by subnuttiim jfo 
dom, by contending against powers that were m ten^ 

the rest I^nippe. fain believe that all noksfy^ 

this coux^ hgve^StiE Inoapmsed upon their minds 
her iinmai||UCi^ Let nof En^nd foiget her pTecedeiapaiff.j^^ 
ipg naCioiuuBiow to 
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RECOllDS OF PAfli^lNa THOUGHT* 

A Bsnss OP SONMMS^ BT MRS. 


I. 

A yztCtrAt^TnovQvtt* 

O FXSTAL Spring I midst tiiy victomito 

Far spreading o'er the awaken'd woods and plains* 

And streams that bound to meet thee from tneir chains* 

Well might there luik the shadow of a woe 
For human hearts ; and in the exulting iloW 
Of thy rich son^ a melanchcdy tone* 

Were we of mould all earthly ; we alone* 

Sever'd from thy great spell, and doom'd to go 
Farther, still farther, mm our sunny time. 

Never to ieel the breathings of our prime, — 

Never to flower again 1 — But ire, O Spring ! 

Cheer'd by deep spirit- whispers not of earth. 

Press to the regions of thy heavenly biith. 

As here thy birds and flowers pi ess on to bloom and sing. 

IL 

To TUX Sky. 

Far from the rustlings of the poplar>bough. 

Which o'er my opening life wud music made,~ 

Far flrom the green mils with their heathery glow 
i^nd flashing streams, whereby my childhood play'd ; — 

In the dim city, midst the sounding flow • 

Of restless lifle, to thee in love 1 turn, 

O thottiich 81^ I and from thy splendours learn 
How song-birds come and part, flowers ivane and blow. 

With thee all shapes of glory And their hpme ; 

And thou hast taught me well, majestic dome I 
By staAi, by vunsets, by soft clouds which •lOve 
Thy blue expanse, or sleep in silvery 
That Nature's God hath left no spot unbless'd 
With founts of beauty for the*eye of love t 

ni. 

On the Memorials op Immatvbr GRifttJs, 

atm qfiOr rewUng some unpubhehedl by the UUe 

-Mrs. Tighe. * ^ 

judge in thoughtflil tenderness of those 
' BTfio, nobly d<mei''d for aroaall'd to die 

soul*s flame througfirstonns'liafli weRseiioee 
In Truth’s pure ether, unpertui^i'd andlngb, 

^ Let their nnnd’s rdios clautra tnutftd slj^I 
Beem ihim but sad sweet AMments uf a strain* 
nrst notes of tiwniB struggling iMunnoBjr* 

By the strong widg'we’ienm }ey<nnd wn 
Of many n w piWitibBSsninft anfl held ^ t * ^ 

Vtma in’itnM CNi1«oqii it bav* sw4A’4 
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Reeordt of^iutmg Thought* 


Midesticalfy fbrth l<»Nor doubt that He, y 
w)}(M touch jog^erioQs my on earth dissolve 
Those ot mnslcy elsWbiere w01 e^relVe 
Their grand eoniummaie hymii« ftpm passion^gusta made ficee. 


Oxf WATCniNG THE TlZOBT OF A SKYLARK. 

Upward and nward Still I In ps^rlv light ^ 

The clouds fireiteep'd ; the veriml spirit sighs 
^ With bliss in'mty^iul ^ and crystal skies 
Woo thee, O ]MNi ! ttfthy celestial height. 

Bird, ^ercdng heaven with music, thy tree flight 
Hath meaning for all bosoms, — most of all * 

For those wherein the radfhre and the might 
Of Poesy lie deep, and strive and bum 
For their high place. Oh, heirs of Oenins I learn 
From the sky's bird your way I — no joy may fill 
Vaur hearts, — ‘no gift of holy strength be won 
To bless pot/r songs, ye Children of the Sun, 

Save by the unswerving flight— upward and upward still 


V. 

A Thought of the Sea. 

Mv earliest menmies to thy shores are bound— 

Tlnr solemn llfores— thou ever-chanting Main ! 

The first rich sunsets, kindling thought profound 
In'my lone being, made thy restless ];dain 
As the vast shining floor of some dread faw. 

All paved with glass and fire ! Yet oh, blue Deep I 
Thou that no trace of human hearts dost keep. 

Never to thee did Love, with silvery chain. 

Draw my soul's dream, which through all nature sought 
What waves deny, — some bower for Hteadfast hlifs ; 

A 4ome to twine with fancy, feeling, tliought, ^ « 

As with sweet flowers. But chasten'd Hope^fbr tl^is 
Now turns flom Barth s green valiies, as from thee, , i 
To that sole, changeless World where ** there is no mofe Sea.*’ 


Distant Sound of the Sea at Evening. 

Yet, rolUng Sspr op-some green mountain*dale, 

let me Imer, u ofitimes 1 have heard, , . 

1% swdl, uiott Deep I when eye calls home the UM? 
And stills the wood; when summer tints grow palCi " 
Sm th]t» 0 |^ tlm gathering oi' a dewy veil ; 

And peasatit-sieps are hRstsnmg to repose ; 

And gleaming floriks Be dosm, and flower-ciq^ ^ 
To the liuit whseper of the fldUng gale. 

Then, midst the dying cd^all oUier sound* 

Whenjtlie soiri hears ihy distant voioe profeund ^ 

Lone worshippitig, and knows that thwkm the night 
Twm wonlw etiU, ttew diaat its esitimin-tone 
Sneaks to oesTbeinB of the nnsiial.0no , 
Vl£g& M^&nre witb 
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VII. 

To na Ritbb. Cl^o^ ril'NoxTa WauML 

(^Caiidl>run Bhrcr ! with doirwusie j^hding < 

By |»^toi«il hi^ did woo^» and rain'd towers ; 

Now midst fill' roods and golden willows hiding. 

Now wrth by some rich bank oi flowers ; — 

r Long flowed f£e current eL my life's clear hours 
Onward thine, whose voice yet haunts my dream, 
ThougiHkne, and ehai!^ and othOt imghtter powers. 
Fat from thy have brnne me. IChou, smooth stream. 
Art winding still thy sunny meadmriMV* 

Murmuiing to cottage and gray hut thy son^g — 

Low, sweet, unchaiiimd. Mi/ being's tide hath pass'd 
Thiough rocks and storms ; yet will 1 not coxoplMm, 

^ If thus wrought free and purellfom earthly stain, 
Brightly its waves may reach their parent^deep at last. 

VIII. 

OacHARD Blossoms. 

Doth thy heart stir within thee at the sight 
Of orchard blooms upon the mossy bough ^ 

Doth their sweet household smile vi aft b^)t the glow 
Of childhood's morn ? — the marvel, the dehght 
In earth s new colouring, then all strangely bright — 

A joy ot fairy-land ^ Doth some old nook, 

Haunted by visions of thy hist loved bool€» 

Rise on thy soul, with fauit-stieak'd blossoms white 
Shower cl o er the turi, and the lone prunrose-knot. 

Ana robin's nest, still iaithlul to the spot, 

A^the bee s dieamy chime ^ — Oh, gentle friend! 

Tne World 4 cold breath, not Time s, this life bereaves 
Of vernal gifts , — ^Time hallows what he leaves, 

And will jfor us endear spring-memories to the end. 


To A Distant Scbnb, 

(A Woody IHngle in North 

Still are the cowslips from thy bosom springing, 

O far-cMgrassy dell ! And dost thou me, 

^‘"'When soflmem winds first wake the vernal singmg^ 

The a^^gleam of the wood-anemone ? 

Doth shy nng-dove haunt thee still bee 
£Um{g on thy flowers, as when I breathed flkrewell 

their md blooms ?— and round my bee^n tree 
‘Joan, in rudi softness, doth the moss-bank swell 
^Cft/Menge illusion, by the fond heart wrought, 

5^ ^MMM^'own warm lite sufftisea NathiO's face ! 
Umbe^'^Mie of many-eoloarad thmijg^t 
HaUi paea'^yhmi thee; and no#, green, flowery plaee, 
I paint thtie offCkoavee conseiomdy, a Hmsm 

foreafceii, dim-*^dfeadow'4 by what hath been,^ 
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Past tkb SsconB. 

hr P 

Lkt us chaiige the icen^ from Hadoi to Olympa^lf^ 

« A chariot dniwh by dramms hovered^ over that superb palace whoae 
aparkbng 8tei)s of lapia^alHi were once preaaed by the daring foot 
Ixion. It desccndea into %e beautiful ga^na^ and Cerea ateppixig out 
sought the presence of Jove. ^ 

“ Father of gods and ineQ/^f|aid the majestic mother of Proaeiptoe, 
listen to a distracted parent ! All my hopes were centc^ in my 
daughter, the daughter of whom you have deprived me. ,Iaitlbrihia 
that I endured the pangs of childbirth ? Is it for this that I auekled her 
on this miserable bosom ? Is it for this that 1 tended her girlish inno- 
cence ? watched with vigilant fundnesa the development of her youthful 
nutid, and cultured with a thousand graces and accomplishments her 
gifted and unrivalled promise ? — to lose her for ever !** 

** Beloved Bona^Biea,” replied Jove, “ calm yourself!*' 

Jupiter, you forget that I am a mother.’* 

It is the recollection of that happy circumstance that alone should 
make you satisfied. ^ 

“ Do you mock me ? Where is ray daughter?*' 
lu the very situation you should desire. In her destiny all is ful- 
filled which the most affectionate mother could hope. What was the 
object of all your care, and all her accomplishments ? — a good partie ; 
and she has made one.'* 

“ To reign m hell !" 

“ ‘ Better to reign in hell, than serve in heaven.' What ! would you 
have had her a cupbearer like Hebe, or a messenger like Hennes? Was 
the daughter of Jove and Ceres to be destined tOi a mere fdace in our 
household! Ladyt she is the object of envy to half the godd^uM. 
Hating our own bed, which she could not share, what lot more dnlaii* 
guish^ than hers ? Bi^Uect that goddesses, who desire a becmniag 
match, have a very limited circle to select from.&||£yen Vooma wsa 
obliged to put up with Vulcan. It will not do to bermo Wti 
your stars that she is not an old maid like Minerva.'’ ^ 

** But Mars ? 1 m loved her.** * " * 

** A young officer only with his half-pay, however goodMi<||a|ii^^ 
is surely not a pinper mate for our daughter." .. r # 

“AmUo?" ' 

I mve no o^nkm of « litennjr ■on-iii.liw. 
present the fashion, and an very wdl to aak to diimcT; 1 , 

mace mtiowie connexion witli theat is not at all to oqr tadte.*' * . 

** 1 meet Apollo eTerptfaeia.’* 

** The troth k, he is courted heoaiiae eraiy one is nfraid of lanft,. 

» is the editor of a daily kuma^ and under die pretence of thnMMf 
vfveg Bobjeet, hrup a gT^auny dkagreeahle tiuagahrth 
vnich k czceesively iiMtonreniest. Kohody Irkea fo l» fnanfftfikeA j 
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und fyt my pafi J dheidd only be too bappy to mctinmdi the Sun and 
cvMy otb^newqmper^ votn it only in mg power.’* 

••‘Butvlpluto ia 80 very old, and fo yery ugly, and, all agree, bo very 

ill-tetnp$^** . " A 

** He has a magufioent estate ; his setdemenfes are 

worthy of bis <mht to satisfy a mother; and his political 

influence is necesslefw kne^ aba tUs satisfies a father.” 

“ But the hearthr-^” ™ 

As for that fancies sWti^lovis hhn ;^itnd whether she do or not, 
thnse fedings, we know, never l^t. Rest jMsured, my dear Ceres, that 
our girl has made a brilliant match;' in sp!^ of the gloomy a^nosphere 
in which she has to reside/^ 

It must end in misery,^ I know Proaeipine. I eonfessit with teais, 
she is a spoiled child.” ^ 

This may occasion Pluto many uneasy moments ; but that is no- 
thing to you or me. Between ourselves, 1 shall not be at all surprised 
if the ptfiffue His life out.” 

** But howoan she consort with the Fates ? How is it possible for 
her to associate with the Furies ? She who is used to the gayest and 
most amiable society in the world. Indeed, indeed, ’tis an ill-assurted 
union ! ” 

V They areunited, however ; and, take my word for it, my dear madam, 
that you bad better leave Pluto alone. The interference of a mother-in- 
law is proverbially never very felicitous. 

^ ^ 11 . 

In the meantime affairs went on swimmingly in Tartarus. The obsti- 
nate Fates and the sulky Furies were unwittingly the cause of universal 
satisfaction.^ Every one enjoyed himself, and enjoyment when it is un» 
expected is doubly satisfactory. Tantalus, Sisyphus, and Ixion, for the 
first time during their punishment, had an opportunity for a little con- 
versatiem. 

“ Long'Iive 9Ur<refbrming queen,*’ said the ex-king of Lydia. ” You 
cannot eouceitliii my dear companimiB, anything mo^ delightful than 
this Ipng^oovet^ draught of cold water ; its flavour^ for surpasses the 
mmyiexy my .choicest wines. And as for this delicious fruit — one must 
live in 'a hot climate, like our present one, sufficiently to appreciate its 
refresluM gust, d^would, my dear friends, you could only share my 
hnnmid®' 

** xour Majei^ i|jB very kind,” replied Sisyphus,^, ** but it seems to me 
that nothing in affo world will ever induce me again to move. One 
lawt have ^led:.|or ages to comprehend, the rapturous sense of repose 
that nM^pervades lay exhausted frame. Is it possible that that damned 
stone. m^eaQy have disappeai^ jf ^ 

** said Ixion, “ the couches nf Olympus eannU com- 

pare with ws rasing wheel.” 

/SNoUie fiisyphnaii^' loomed Tantalus, ** we are bodiof us acquainted 
the cause of our' companion's presence in these infernal rq^ions, 
since his daring exploit has had the^pd foi^e of being celefarated by 
one of ihe fashionable authors.rf this part ard||kworld.** 

/ ** *;We^cver hadaiiiii to, read his wnik,*?MftiwiaedIa^ “ What 
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^^OiieofthetaQMrtfockBctiteddi^ tluit I ever »Nt itat 

King. He lie ie a greit genius, and peiliafNi lie W%om l^tle 
talent for the extiave|;Mt/’ ^ 

“ Arc there any critics in hell?** ig ^ 

Myriads. Ihev abound about the mhrdias where they* 

croak furiously. They sare all to a^man agaixiit;^iam^Wf 

That speaks more to his credit ^an w owiilt3fH»pim0ll>’* rqoitied 
Ixion. 

^ A nmts mmUm /*’ excmimed vS^xrtelns ; ** I riV about to observe 
that 1 am curious to leam for what reason oiir fnend Sisyphus was 
doomed ib his late terrible etertioDis ?’* 

“ For the simplest in the world,** replied the object of the inquiry-*-* 
because I was not a hypocrite. No one ever lead a pleasanter Itfe than 
myself, and no one uas more^pular in society. 1 was conrideied, as 
th^ plirased it, the most long-headed prince of my time, and was in 
truth a hnished man of the world. I had not an acquaintanoe whotn I 
had not taken in, and gods and men alike iavoured me. In an unlucky 
moment, however, I offended the infernal deities, and it was then suddenly 
discovered that 1 was the most abandoned character of my age* You 
know the rest.** 

“ You seem,** exclaimed Tantalus, “ to be relating my own history ; 
for I myself led a reddess career with impunity, until some of the gods 
did me the honour of dining with me, and were dissatisfied with the 
icpast. 1 am convinced myself that provided a man frequent the 
temples, and observe with btnetness the sacfed festivals, such is the 
foice of public opinion, that there is no crime which be may not commit 
without hazard.’* 

Lfong live hypocrisy !*’ exclaimed Ixion. It is not my forte. But 
if I began life anew, 1 would be more observant in my sacrifices/’ 

** Who could have anticipated this wonderful revolution!” ex- 
claimed Sisyphus, stretching himself. I wonder what will occur next ! 
Perhaxis we shall be all released.” 

** You say truly,*’ said Ixion ^ I am very grateful to our reforming 
Queen ; but I haye no idea of stoppthg here. Thistcursedhybeel indeed 
no longer whirls ; mt I confess my expectations will be very much disap- 
pointed if I cannot free myself from these adamantine bonds that Ifix mo 
tf) its orb. 

” And one cannot drink water for ever,*’ said Tantalus. . 

D — n all half-measures,” said Ixion. ** We mus% proceed lu thk 
system of amelioration,.” t 

" ^ Without doubt,” jnespemded his companion. f ^ 

The Queen must have a party/’ continued the audaeioQS lover pt 
Juno. ** Ihe Fates and the juries never can be cmunliatad. It is 
dent to me that she must All unless she unbinds these clu^ mine.*’ 
Ana grants me frill liberty of egress and tegMrnj^ exclaimed 
Sisypbus. ^ 

** And me a bottle of the finest goldm winoof lydia,” said Tan* 
tains. « 

W 

A clottdbqqieaived in 

serene heaven of Ae royal lovers. Proserpine bewue very mmdK A 
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mysl^rkma languor p^aded heraccuatopedliSaa^ deaoted 

lier. Shegave V|D A^^daityiidea; Ao never yatted % t p d kgf , acMX^ 
Ker ebug^. MmUkj long abe rematnediyfiiig on « and wbenever 
Muto endwroored to oobm^ ber, abe went into hyaterica. Hia Majeaty 
•waa quite nuaerabtey/fend fte Jbtea and the Fniiea bem to bald up 
tbeirbeada. Tfaf ttfn court nbynciana cotdd tbraw no light npratiie 
cumphunt, which haS%d aU «Mr remediea. Tbeae indeed were not nu- 
xnerouB, for the two phyaicianapoeaeBBed each only one idea. With onej 
every complaint liiaa nirvous ; the o^er traced everything to bUe. The 
name of the firat waa Dr. Blue-Devil^ and of the other Dr. Blue-Pil\. 
They were moat eminent men. , 

Her Majeaty gcttuig wurae cveiy day, Pluto, in deapair, determined 
to aei^ibr i&culapiua. It aaa a ioilg way to aead tor a phyaician; but 
then lie waa the moat fuahionable (me in the world. He cam not how far 
be travelled to viait a jiytient, because he was paid by the mdc ; and it 
was calculated that hia fee fm- quitting earUi, and attending the Queen 
of HelV would allow him to leave oif businei^ 

What a iKriso physician was iEsculapius ! I%ysic was his ahhorrencc. 
fie never was known in the whole course of his practice ever to have pre* 
scribed a sini^le drug. Hewasavcr> handsome man, 'a ith a flowing 
beard cnricmsly perfumed, and a robe of the choicest purple. 11c 
twirled a cane of agate round which was twined a serpent of precious 
stones, the gift of Juno, and he rode in a chariot drawn bv horses of the 
Sun. When he visited Proserpine, he neither examined her tongue nor 
felt her pulse, but gave her an account of a fancy hail which be had 
attendedf the last cvenifllg he passed on terra fimuu His details were 
so interesting, that tlnf Quesen soon felt ranch ^ter. The next day be 
renewed hia and gave her an account of a new' singer that had ap- 
peared at Ephesus. The effect of this recital was ao satisfactory, that a 
huUeti^ in the evening announced that the Queen was convalescent. 
The third day iEsdnlapius took his departure, having previously enjoined 
change of scene for her Majesty, and a visit to the Elysian Fields ! 

^ n;. 

** Heh, heh!’* shrieked Tisiphone. 

Hah, hah !” squeaked Megsera. 

“ Hoh, hoh !” moaned Alecto. 

“ Now or never, ’’ said the infernal sisters. There is a decided re- 
aotionjb The moment she embarks unquestionably we will flare up.” 
So they ran off to the Fates. 

“ Wc must be prudent, '' said Clotho. ^ 

** Our time is not come,” remarked Lachesis. 

I wish the rc'^action were more decided,” said Atropos ; ** but it is 
n great fhiitg that they are going to be partq^ ibr the King must re- 
main.f^ ^ * * 

opposi^n^imty, although aimiog at the same result, was there- 
foTO^identiy ravided.' as to the means by wbieb it was to be obtain^. 
The sanguine iFuriea were for fightii^ it out at once, and talked bravely 
of the strong conservative spirit only dormant in Tartarus. Even the 
Radicals thmMlves are dissat^fied ; Tant^^ is no longer contented 
^with water^ or Ifion with rqpeee^ But the c^Sunqpiect Fates fdt that a 
iabe step i(t present cpold nerer ]be reamed* They talked^ thereil^, of 
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butluttioa Via it 1 k) ipnl lor niMN^ inifigiiieto 

ezertionB. 

V. 

When Proserpine was assufed iW she must te for a lam fMim 
PlutOg^wasinconsdable. Tlm|^paaiiedElle nigUFm 
Sha vowed that could not Im a day without^ binuimd that cer- 
tainly should die before she reached the first post. %he mighty tieart 
cf the King of Hades was toirn to pieces with contending emotions, fa 
the agony of his overwhelming passion the security of lus realm seemed 
of secondary importance compared with the happiness of his wife« Fear 
and hatred of the Parcm and the Fumenidcs equalled) however) in the 
breast of Proserpine her aflkdhon fi>r her husband, llie coiiscioutnest 
that his absence would be a signal for a revolution) and that tlie crown of 
Tartarus might he lost to her expected offspring) animated her with a 
spirit of heroism. She Iteconciled herself to the terrible separsrion^ on 
condition that Phito wrote to heor every day. 

Adieu! my best) my oidy beloved!” ejaculated the ; 

do not forget me for a moment ; and let tiothinp; in the tvona intece 
you to spCak to any of those horrid |ieop)c. I know' them ; 1 know 
exactly what they will be at : the moment I am gonC) they will com- 
mence their intngues for the restoration of the reign of doom end torturer 
Don’t listen to them, my Pluto Sooner than have recourse to them» 
seek assistance from their former victims.” » 

** Calm yourself, my Proserpine. Antici^m no evil. I shall be 
firm ; do not doubt me. I will cling with tenacity to that juste miUeu 
under which we have hitherto so eminently prospered. Ncitlier the 
Parcap and the Eumenides, nor Ixion and his firiends shall advance a 
poxut. I will keep each faction in awe by the bugbear of the other’s 
siquemacy. Trust me, I am a profound politician.” 

VI. 

It was determined that the progilhs of Proserpipe to the Elysian Fudda 
should be celebrated with a pomp and magnificence becoimng her exalted 
station. The day of her departure was proclaimed as a high festival in 
Hell. TimiaS) absent on a secret mission, had been summoned bdok by 
Pluto, and appointed to attend her Majesty during her joumqr ft^d her 
visit, for Pluto had the greatest Vxmfidence in Ida disemtion. Sesides, 
as her Majesty had not at present the advantage of any female WMStety, 
it was neceasary that she uhoviA be amused i and Timiaa, though old, 
U0V, and blind, was a wit oa well as a philosopher, tfte most distinguished 
diplomatist oi ^ age, and conridered the best company in Hades. 

An immense crowd wa#aisembled round the gateynof the pal^e on 
the mom of the royal departure. With what anxious curiosi^ did they 
watch those hugt ntazen mrtafif Every precantbrf was taken fbr tm 
accommodation of the pubtic. The streets were lined with tfooiMi ot 
extraordinary stature, whose noddUng vHmacs prevented the 
from catching aglimpee of anythh^ that passed, and who crad^L^ 
sculls of the populace i^Sa their soiioitors if they attemptod 
dii^rteat degree to hmk line. lloteo¥er,’ttore wme 'saatr 
which any one mighi occiqpy at a vary tciaodalile ratg; bat HA 
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vMMrant, who hiid the diataal of Ao^k^cwto, tlv^ # for 

himaelf^ and Ate rtedd ta^ to 4iia fellowHRwjfite;«t an ^noriBoiis 
price. .V , ^ 

At lengte the hiagei^of the gigantic |mtala gave an ominooB cieak, 
and, amid Ae huzzwof vnen am the mieka of women* Aa proceaaion 
commenced* >&- . * ^ ^ , 

Firat came the mfenlifl band. It oonj^edof live hundred perfonnera 
all mouxtlhd on difte^ent/amimala^ . Kem wraa^wi^ a melodioua blast ! 

trumpeters mountdi on zebras of all possible stripes and tints, and 
wcgjking away at huge ramahoiuswHh theitH^edfcs like pumpkins. 'Dien^ 
Aere yere bassoons mounted on fakua, clarionets on camelopards, oboes 
on imiterns, and troops of muucianB^ m elephants jday tng on real ser- 
jienti^ whose prismatic bodies indillgedin the most eata^nary convolu- 
tions .imaginable, and whose arrowy tongues^ glittered wiA superb agita- 
tionn at the exquisite sounds wmch .unintentionally delivered. 
Animals Acre were, too, now unknown- and/oimotten ; but 1 must not 
forget the fellpw who beat tlie kettle^ma, .mounted on an enormous 
mammoth, and the din of whose reverberating blows would have deadened 
the thunder of Olympus. ^ 

This endianting harmony preceded the regiment of Proserpine’s own 
guards glowing in adamantine armour and mounted on coal-black steeds. 
Their helmets were quite awful, and surmounted by plumes plucked from 
the wings of the Harpie^, which were alone enough to terrify an earthly 
host. It was droll tqi:ob^rve this troop of gigantic heroes commanded 
by infanta^ who, hoi^yes^jpvere arrayed in a similar costume, though, of 
course, on a smaller' scale. But such was the admirable discipline of Ae 
infernal forces thsft, thbugh lions to their enemies, they were lambs to 
their friends ; ami on the present occasion their colonel was carried in 
a cradle. . 

After these came twelve most worshipful baboons in most venerable 
wigs. were^etbAGd with scarlet robes liped wiA (^ine, and 

.ornainenied with gold chains, and mounted, on the most obstinate and 
inAessAle mides in Tartarus. Thesq^wci^^he Judges. Each was pro- 
vided wiA a pannier of choice colmutt, white be cracked wiA great 
throwing the shells to th4 mulUtude,— ^tn infernal ceremony 
AeroA^d emblematic of their jsteession. 

liord Chancellor came next in a very.grund car. AlAough his 
wig wopeven longer than those of his'fellow Anctionaries, his manners 
aim the rest of his costume affcoded a veiy strange contrast to Acm. 
Apparently never was such a droll lively fidW. His dresa was some* 
thi]ig.,between that of Harlequin and Scaramouch. He amused hnni^f 
by toij^tng in the air four lauzen halls at the same time, swallowing 
di^jgtak apitring, fire, eating yarda of pink white xsHinmied, 

afm'bi^ we1l*>d|te^ thtmite his 'iiose,'^tea tensmg sugi^ into salt. 
It is imrieceisaxy after Ais,^ Aait die was Ae most popular JmA 
ChaneeUor thatjkte^^ hdd Ae seals, imd wte received with loud apd 
enAuri«tee^^teji!^%hi^ appaicn%<r^iid.hiiBl^r all his exertiona. 

should wot 

omk TowcL Am. to lead by Ae 

nose a iteet mete imnpteately folWad bite* 

and wbich^At e{dte of Ae rmlwable ^ seemed Ae ob- 

ject of grtetrVjmeratioii. Thaw' was evid^dy is&m ptystery about this 
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animal difficttU topenet^ite. Among other chank^eriatica lima mud 
atdiflfbitntaeaiamiatohediatiiigiiMhedby'dHbRnttitlaait Aft telilktiiBM 
it «aa atyled "The PlMiefHat othera " Opihioii,** aad^otcaabnaUf nma 
saluted as the " King’s Conacience.*' < 

Now came a mimerouB comjMay of Priests, in flawing and fliiMMal 
nibes, hearing banners, ina«ibw with the vaiuns tides m tlwir Qaeon j 
on some was inscribed Hecate, on others Jnno In&ma, fin odien Theo» 
gamia,' labera on seme, on od^ Cotytto. Those that bore banneia 
were crowned with wrOimiB of mrcissus, and mount^ on bulls Uadter 
than n^ht, and of a mOat aerere and m^ncholy aap^t. Others walked 
*by yieir side, bearing branches of cymeas. 

And here I most a^ to notion a droll characteristic of the priestly 
economy of Hades. In be a good pedestnan. was considered on easeo» 
tul virtue of an m'femal deigynum ; but to be mounted on a black bull 
was the highest distinction of the craft. It ibllowed, ^ereforo, diat, 
originally, promotion to such a seat was the natural reward of any priest 
who had distinguished himself in die humbler career of a good waUcer j 
but in prooesB of time, m evenUnfemsl as well as buiiM institudans 
are alike liable to corruption, the black bulls became too often occndedl^ 
the halt and the crippled, tlir feeble and the paralytic, who uaed their 
influence at Court to become thus exempted from the performance of 
the severer duties of which they were incapable. This violaHon of die 
priestly constitution excited at first great murmurs among the abler bat 
less influential brethren. But the murmurs of the weak prove oiri^ the 
tyranny of the atrong; and so completely in the course of time^ insti- 
tutions depart from their original character, that the imbecile nders of 
the block bulls now avowedly defended their porition on the very grounds 
which originally should have unseated them, and opeply maintained that 
it was very evident that the stout were intended to wi^, and the feeble 
to be carried. 

The priests were followed by fifty dork chariots, drawn by blue aatyrs. 
Herein was the wardrobe of the Queen and her Majesty’s cooks. 

Tiresias came next, m a basalt chanot, yoked to i^al ateedf. He 
was attended by Manto, who shared his confidence, and who some said 
was his dat^hter, others his niece. Venerable seer ! Who ooiild 
behold that flowin/beard and the thin grey hairs of that lofty and 
wrinkled brow without being filled with sensations of awe and aflbfs&n ? 
A smile of bland benignito pined upon his passionless and rttnkend 
oountenanec. Fortunate tne Monai^ who is blessed with suel^ a coun- 
aellor ! Who could have suppoaed mpt all this tune Tireriaa w«a con- 
eoeting an ei%ram on Pluto ! 

’IheQneen! TheQueent 

Upon a superb throne, placed upon an immense car, and drown by 
twelve coal-black Mee^ Ante alnetat, reposed the wm daughtec at 
Ceres. Her rich dfirk hair was braided off bee lsig3|Mue forebm, and 
AA in voluptttoutchntefs over her back. A twa ociriptuied out of a 
ai>g{Ie briUlsilt, and wUdittoted » flash Ifte hgutning on tiie soriasto^ 
ing mnhhttde, was phtoed somewhat nmUgesltly on rim r^h* mdeef her 
h^; but iwjefWm brake )tfag,«BlianmBjg«wdi of her swandflas eifetk, 
at were dimmed by the lustre Of her ravudiSiig anna. Hmrfliii )s%i the 
Qtteeh of Hell ! i|(Nr tilsilliiig'theiciina lustra of h« A 

f ‘ * •'ft * , s 
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(obc, fotfi* fl» Ae iMI iwur.wf twilkH nuuwiBilWjrt ter tr oa r oeadgnt 
ftn% B iw te t 

1teoa8hlte4te]teBtiwtoi/ TarUntt moved ro]^ pneeaAin. 
vateitaeMteittetekwindii^of Aeriv«r£tex. Hen an imaoMe 
— wiWage ofyachto Mid burgest dseiaed oirt with Ae intend culoun, 
diOBtod the Bppoi|(ted spot of the rojfl emteilcsten. TiiesiM dw> 
aMuntiag fiam his ciiariotv and leaning dta new approached her 

Migdldyi^^ r^^atioag her tt^al command^ nconaiended h^ to Iok, 
no Bine hr ^tting on board. 

“ Whte yowr Majesty ia once on the Styx,'* dnemd the wily seer, 
** it aMiy he aomewhat di^jlcult to rdcHl yontn Itetea ; but I know very 
littte td Clodio, may it please your Majesty, if die have not already eom* 
mieneed her intrigues lu Tartarua.** 

^ You alarm me ' ” said Prpseipina* 

. ** It was not my intenten. Cajtdon is noi fitpr**' 

“ But do yoji think thK Pluto**^^— 

^ M^ it plaase youi Majesty, I make it a rule never to thadc. I 
knew tDomucb.” k 

“ Lti us embark immediately f’* 

'^Clfprtaiiilyi i would recommend your Majes^ to get, off at once. 
Myaalf and Manto will accompany yon, ‘and the cooks. If an order ar* 
rive to atay pur d^rture, we can then send back the priests.” 

'* You counsel well, Timas. I wish you had not been absent on my 
arrival. Ai^ts might hhva gone better.” 

** }fot «t w. HtA 1 been in Hell, your enemies would have been 
tem wai% Yes^i^rgea^’B eacellent spint earned you through trium* 

« ; hut it uw not do ao twice. Yea turned them out, and I mnat 
em out*” " 

So he it, ray dear teend.” Thus saying, the Queen descended her 
throne, ftit4lravraig of her retinue to follow with all poaatble 

dpapsKdi, emteiktd ifo board the iufomal yacht, with Tiiesias, Mfnto, 
tte diief soaic, and aome bhosen attendants, and m adieu for the irat 
tim^not Without agitatfon, to the gloomy banks ofjartarus. 

IIII. 

Ite breene was favourable, ana animated by tbs exhciteliona of Tire» 
Bias, tfae^erew exerted tbemselvea to the ntrooat * Hie banpm swiftly 
sew^^ ovM the dark waters. Tte river was cf great brsadth, and in 
this dim jregiQn the crew were soon out (ff itete land. 

“ Y<m teve been in Elysium ? ” inquired riuaecjane of Tkrawuk 
** i Ine teen eveqrwbomi” naliad tte seer, “ and though I fas kfiud 

IS a esMAr sA>di tea, pm interetted sas.. Wtet vkaadtedes in afths 
iiave yc« y<>^teikMHnA|lwwr other eaatifenft 

to make your 411 the atftm‘oiwtea|k ethnea have subIc, 

nadeRemte^teltei^iteltete teen, mjh tray eialtedfeaftien. Wtet 
k ante teetdteCte ^ ttnmttteyAwmMmteatofne. IlanMrfttel 
^hictee« ete 

>1 gttk 
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^ Y«iv Mijeslv » 1 ceftatidy bsvte had afiMfcdiiit 

of experience. My Bfe lint no doubt been a long dnoitlMit I 
it longer by never loriiig a moment. I was bom too at a greM €l!fua rfi 
affairs. £\crythiDg that took place before tbe TVojan wng yaisea for 
nothingfb thi^ann^s ofwiedom. 'fbat was a great nMtHloti in all 
affairs human and divine, and fCom that «yent we iHmat now date aU oitr 
knowledge. Before ^e Trojin war, we ubed to talk of fifh rtbdlHoti Of 
the Titans, but that busmsss now » an old almanac. Aal^my powers of 
prophecy, believe me, tmit tboch who undexatand the past are very wril 
^uulibed to predict riie^future. Fes my suecfesa in life, it may Iw 
pallji ascribed to the observance of a very simple mlc-^I never trust Any 
one, either Gfod or man. I ttxake Jm exeaption bt favour of the God- 
desses, and especially df your Majdaty,**^ ad||sd Thresias, who piqued 
himself on his gallantry. ' 

While they were thus conversing, tbe Queen directed the attention of 
Muiito to a mountainoaB elevation which now began tb nse in the dis- 
tance, and which, friun the rapdity of the tide and the ireshBess of the 
breeze, they approached at a VCTJ^ rate. ^ 

** Behold the Stygian mountains,*’ replied Manto. Throiq^ their 
centre runs the passage of Night which leadsto the regions of TwiH^.** 
We have then far to travel?*’ 


Assuredlyrit is no easy task to escape from the gloom of Tartarus to 
the sunbeams of Elysium,” remaiked Tiresias; the pl^wdnt fa 

generally difficult ; let us be grateful that in our inatanoe it is iKqft, as 
usual, forbidden.” 

You say truly ; I am sorry to confess how Very often it appears to 
me that sin is enjojment. But see! how awfi^ are these perpendiinilar 

ara, s|ith &eir pdaka clothed with 


heights, piercing tlie ( 
dark pines ! We seem land-k 

But the experienced mastdt' of the infernal yacht knew well bow to 
steer his char^ through thcsnitncate windings of the river, which here, 
though deep and nav^bl^, became as wild and narrow as a mountain 
stream ; and, as the tide no longer berved them, and riie wind, fVom their 
involved course, was aa often agidnst them as in their fevour, the mw 
were obliged to Kave^aecourse to their oars, and fowed along untii 
arrived at the mouth of an enonnoua c^em from which the rapid stream 
apparently issued. * Y 

” I am ftighteiied otit of my -wits,** exclaimed Proserpine. ^ jlnrely 
this cannot he our coulae T* ^ 

** I bold, fVom your Majesty’s cxcUlhiation,” said Tiresiaa, ^'^ifhat Ure 
have arriv^ at the Passage m Night. When we have proceeded some 
hundred yards, we shall rebch the adamantine xantsla. 1 ^ j our 



‘ in my breast, I wodM not trust it to my^ 
my portfolios full of wret writt"^' 

them ; for 1 knobr l3tm Ihc^ljpes in the 
Mqesty petceivite, with it ft^ evbn 

turned to account.” ♦ J!'*' f 91^ 

Thus saying, iWaiSf. leabiltt hmlded^tfit 

vessel, and exciaiix4bg wiudy mighty si^ 


They have 
Co oeaeive 
i£ff MiiiervW ; but your 



the 
tidierean 
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ia inanHwII Ow tlwTitit&a Smut,** tin immediate flew < 
xevwjiae ^ flnra of tibe Titaa Potpbyrion, W^Mne Attd load 

the m/m of the nugh^ eeicent, althn^^he wm up to hi* waist in the 
w*t«n of ihe liver. t 

''Come, my noUe f^nphtniob,” smd liieeias, "heath: lliyedf, I 
heseoch wee. I havehhw^ thee a queen. Guide hter Miyesijy, I 
'fi|tnhhO^,n4fh> safety through lihie awmljdkaaa^ of Night." 

"'Ifhat p faonri]|iA.hi^uier whispered Piroseipitte. " 1 wonder you 
jiMtoots hint wk&Kch dduiteBV p** * * > 

"How know I that fte 


^th^Ttdhlf They are*terribU 

t. tlMht<that even your Majesty 


titaaa vuij ibt- yet . ^ 

Mows; and ulfly n , . , . , 

would not Jbid them lU-mralrlB Httet ahsted in the halls of 
6lyn»iia'’ * » tw i . % > ' 

“iWe is somqthuig in that," replied Ihdwipiiic. " I almost wish 
1 wore once mifle in Tartansk" ^ 

Titan Porphyrion in fhe fteadthne had flwtebed a chain-cable 
to tidjP vesseljyrhich hc^lsfeed^e!rili& ahonldn^'vmd turning his back 
to the craw, |^n wadiiq; througb thh waters, he dragged on the vessel 
in its eouiae. The cave^ayqideaed, thp watto eptead. To the joy of 
PiMMepine, apparently, shfiMKexnore beheld tBe moon and stars. 

" Si^^iltBrasCent of Diana!” exclaimed the ‘Cnraptored Queen, "and 
ye ttihf sweet etars, that 1 have so often watched'oq the Sii^ian plains ; 
do I, thmi„^naeed again behold ye? or is it only some exquisite vinun 
that entrances b^ng ? foi, indeed, I do not feel the freshness, of that 
'bre^ ilm vm wont W inhovate my languid frame ; nor docs the odui- 
oos scent flowWs wgfted from the shores del%ht my jaded senses. 
W’deslh— earth, inde&i,*or j«dl^’' 

'‘thlHias, “ but a great jpy.^ 


mat is it? 

that fiafoih— UIllS^ at lei^jd^ wearied^^ £ib ruuious cxpeiimcuts, the 
Octto expellsd him Ids ehtpie — was a grei^ da]9b^ in systems. He was 
alwiqfo % dtdkmg^ltafligiB brighter thu^ha^pridd luting the tiaip by 
gee} bothia aystomii }j|ver worked.4*Tlie., tides rebelled agunst their 
miiuessy, and the stsra^nt out with p honiMe iteneh.' This is one of 
hi^resflons-Hihe molt' ingeniou85fliod^ «. Mttrq. Jove made it a 
nresaat to Pluto, who is quite proudTof duhdng V4un and stan of hu 
nira, and reckons it among thpAidce nrewurewnf his Idngdoms.” 

"'Poor Saturn ' I pity him-We ipegnt w^." 

"Very tme. He » the paviotii^ ef|j|^^ldiftire4 tff Hades. But 
Waee&W e£^ kin^, and tdflbe philosoplieTs. The 

c$Ma^«S enisrule ^ better tMn we,.duiit«e ^<'gbod govetnmast ; 

idereeflesa. * * » . * 

imyaelf; 1 wisb wwwsjin EhiKuiflr^ * 

li" «iiihmi4fl«nto.’ "l%nrhrlieal|»er 

fliflit— OiereTifa 



r.* You must know 
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CbimtoS^V* • * 

WiTB vky iMftd futt «4 lirdtt n8|oM I letorned f>4 

lu(vu^; ntind to fjpvenak, >eq||iea${]|||ht. 'jniianmtNl 

const^aitKHu on whM^'were new to one j 

mto tiu, «c»t. of wtot, 


«tiikxiur Drofessioii : I hiui 
puUio cherecten j 
aoticipenon of the eagti^fOiiiiMl t e I 




ileMuie «t w 
Lhe acaqgiffiiacl} fiff ibf 
force, and my consequent 'jinniliaiatj with tSie^niuses and the plii^wi% 
1 could not settle nwself to sleep. j 

In the monnng 1 arose unre&ieitat^ nte a tastmesl^breakfost, and 
mingled tiie azure mdk with the alelbeh^olourliess tea, without titrfng, 
or even thinking, whgt I did, fioimer, tinro was su^Qg hf ^beper 
anuc^ hanging over toy mind tbah this fitful, ferenah jmd of iimta'* 
tion I hed to make e visit to my mothwj 1 had to erpnas my Mfret 
as to the unconquerable ^ifficnllies whim 1 tiioiight ^iBtnt}g)Sed><i9%j 
path towards the Bench, or even the Bar, and to decide duSMIifoation ao 
deeply interesting to my reapecled parent as to my fivtiioe>«ateer^ ftt, 
somehow, tny one^day's association with tvita wd w(»|dlims had nitf 
much altered the tone and chaiacter of my renUthenta the aU 

lady. I felt rather ashamqd of my dutitul anuAy about h|^ wd won> 
derm what had hitherto made hie so diffident mMeUmtt^imt tny tnmd, 
which, in the end, I resolved to do, cost whgt^lE^l^,^ , 

But a circuinstant^ occurred the next dl^ Vltf ttliusr 1 

would have been regaraed byi«)e>a8 most hnpoimnt ahweSEckiiig; as it 
waa. It made but ktQbfofect. My mother nai jncetvcd a letter fimm 
my brother^uthheit'l^t t^^nod mpre than thii^l^|!eare ol8)y. hlform- 
mg her that he had l^eeo^dmittMl a partner m the great oonuneifoial 
firm m Cateuttiu in thchawice of which he haAjiasWm fovdsol yeatapf 
probation, and that he ili^t ‘would be greatly adrantageoas to me. Mm) 
in ehort, ofpeu tlie roAej^. se-iqil^did fortune, if 1 were to be plaesd lA 
some banune m othcKsrtercantBs estuldishment in London, fo<|^NnaKt 
mysdf in all ^ txemit nf tha eoanBug-house; and, a^ a SMMMa 
pmmd of edit^MjosLm preo^ to join him in India, . J 

M dbat tune tUh pimittit ou^jshakmg the pagoda*tili|M^miM 

so p^pufor m our Qpeat 49 ) 9 !t^|ons 7 Bad not been entual|iMg4pM4 

wgy m which Ifo 4rete,m 


’ time, 


and,lN must bo poilfibMM|3^'W 



a Um aW": 


pethaps the nsmlty 

the erpreasions non 
desofttMthe woiiien 
th^ (dhpu,— theSr 
ihaMialMeaiinMrht b^ic 
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liarly-named Kaatem repaat ; — this combination of beauty, grace, lan- 
guor, and tendernrfcs, — with a detail of the vestibules, varhandahs, 
kitma} gars, hurkarahs, peons, palanquins, and punkahs, — influenced my 
mind for a moment, uiitif I recollected that the scenery of “ Blue-Beard ** 
was infinitely more beautiful than that of Bengal ; and that Mrs Senior 
Merchant Mackirkincroft, or Mrs* Secretary Macnab, was, after all, like 
the ale she imbibed, of home manufacture, or rather, as the old joke 
goes, like a pack of playing-cards made m England foi exportation, with 
a ])cna1ty marked upon it if used in Crteat Britain, or re-landed. 

No, thought I, there can be no attraction that way from England , 
yet I must oiivn the prospect of great wealth had a dazzling eflect foi a 
moment It was hut for a mometft. A laugh in the street attracted 
me to the window, and J saw two of the dram. pprs. (female) walking 
to rcheaisal, with a fresh breeze blowing in their prett} faces, ami 
pckuls, pagodas, peons, palanqiuns, and ]>unkahs were instantly ba- 
nished for ever from my thoughts. Nevertheless, the Icttci icquired 
attention. The proposition was one submitted to me by my mothn, 
and must be Attended to ; and I resolved, (oiiic qui rofdf*, to make my 
visit to Tedding ton tlie very da> 

Still I could not quite abanami my “ gallipot,’* and so to w oik f went 
upon my precious drama, in ordci to write two eonne songs, in a stjle 
which was then somewhat Indeed, that of Miss Bailey,” 

which then continued in fashion, .iflordod tlie strongest proof of tlie 
effect ^papqduced by Colnrau in tin naiintive style It has been ti uns- 
tated into (jlrook, Latidr, French, and (iciinan , and 1 am nut quite sure 
that it is not eomplc^y the rage at this moment m the hest circles of 
Spitzbergen and Kamfschatku. As proofs of what a young author fane ics 
good, I have preserved fit»m the wreck ol mv papers tlicse two “ poetical ” 
efforts ; and I am surcL that, at the timeA wrote them, I fancied them 
quite equal to O’Keefe^ or Dihdin, or Colman even himself. Nothing 
18 more extraoidiniry than a reference to suob recoul**, in order to ]>rove 
what wcic the feeUngs^and opniiomfby which we have been acted upon 
lit some fonnev period of oui lives. 

The first wa«» to be sung in the character of Sir Jeffery Boot-top, by 
Mathews, founded upon an incident in real life ; and thus it run . — 

r 

• SoNCji. 

c The plump Lady Tott to her husband one day 
Said, “ Let us go dnviQf|ithis evening, I pray," 

(Lady Tott was an alclornian's daughtei.) 

Well, where shall we go?’’ said Sir Tilbuiy Tott- 
“ Wliy, my love," said my Lady, the weather is hot, 

Suppofie we drive rouad by the water, 

I The wateS^ 

I Suppose we dnve lound by the water " 

The dmner was endeil, the claret w^as “ done," 

The kniglibieetting up,— getting down was the sun, — 
uAnd vtky agog for heart<^aughier ; 

^Wheu ^ Tilbury, losyt hke cfiWs aitei grains. 

The weather is lawj[niun my love ; see, it ram*?*— 

Only look at the drops in tjie watei,-— 

^ The water,-^ 

Only look at the drops In the water." l 
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Lady Tott, who,, when earnestly fixed on a driye, 

OvercBme all excuees Sir Til might contrive^ 

Had her bonnet and parasol brought her : 

Says she, “ Dear Sir Til, don't let ms ask in vain ; 

The dots in the pond which you take to be rain ^ 

Are nothing but flies in the water, — 

The water. 

Are nothing but fliOs in the water.*' 

Sir Tilbury saw that he could not escape ; 

So he put on his cdat» with a three-doimied dape,' 

And then by the hand gently caught her ; 

And lifting her \ip to his high one-horse ** ^ay," 

She settled her “ things," md the pair drove away, 

And skirted the edge of the water,—* 

The water,— 

And akirted the edge of the water. 

Sir Til was quite right ; on the top of his cww»n, 

Like small snot in volleys, the rain peppered down,— 

Onl^ small shot would do much mote slaughter, — 

Till the gay Lady Toft, who was getting quite wet, 

Saul, “ My dear Sir T. T in a umd of hall pd. 

Turn back, for I’m dieneh'd with rain-waler, — 

Rain-water, — 

Turn back, ior 1 m drench'd with rain-water." 

“ Oh, dear Lady T said Til, winking his eye, 

You over> thing know so much better tjjan I," ^ 

(For, when angry, with kindness he fought her,) 

“ S oil may laney this ram, as I did before 
But >ou snow’d me my folly ; — 'tis really no more 
Than the skimming of flies m the wafer,— 

The water, — ^ 

The skimmingof flies in the w ater." " 

He drove her aliouit tbr an hour or two, ' ^ 

Till her T^adysliip's clothes Were completely soak'd through. 

Then, home to Tott Cottage he brought her. 

And .said, ** Now, Lady^., by the joke of to-night, 
ril reign over you ; for you'll own that I'm light, 

And know roiq, Ma'nra, from flies in the wafei, — 

The water, — 

Know ram. Ma'am, from flies m the water.' 

^ This was one of the efliisions for thasake of which I abandon^ my 
Judies, neglected niy parent, and expended two hours ; yet 1 confess, 
when it was finished, 1 thought 1 had done it.” But 1 had another 
to do ; for it had been hint^ to me, dining the time that my i^yiiden 
production was undergoing the process of, examination by the manager, 
tliat it wanted enlivening; and, moreover, tbat'if Mr^ Mathews hgd a 
song, Mr. Liston would expect to have one also ; thilt these were little 
points of professional etiquette wiiich were as rigidly observed as die 
lulcs and ceremonies ef other services; and that^there would be 
great an impropriety in offering a secondary part to a 
putting a s^econdary actor into a fiift-rate part, as there wo^ 
giving a lieutenant a field-officer’s cotspiand, or sendmg*a 
commission a seventy-foar. ** , * - 

1 w1^^i|t^mQwhat puzzled for fl q|^tgect^ fen^cying that the songs of a 

2 n 2 , 
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drama should havt fome reference to the plot and dialogic of the niece ; 
but upon this point I am aery speedily enlightened* Instead of rollow- 
ing the example of Gay, in the “Bcggai*’s Opera,” Bickerstaff, in 
Love in a Village/* or Sheridan, in the Duenna,** in arhidi operas 
the music seems but an adjunct to the dialogue^ and the songs, the na- 
tuiral sentiments arising out of it, only versified, — I was told that, much 
after the fashion of the man who introduced his story of a gun, apropos 
to nothing, a song, no matter what its subject or purport, might he clc- 
vc^ and properly introduced by three lines of preparatory prose. 

Tnis principle established, I had no hesitation in proceeding to my 
task. At that period it was tlie rage to parodize tragedies. James 
Smith wrote a parody on George Barnwell Horace Twisa did ano- 
ther; and TTieodore Hook indulged the town with one upon ** Othello,** 
and, I believe, a second extremely facetious ridicule of Hamlet.** 
The good taste of such proceedings 1 do not mean to dishiss ; that these 
things had been successful was enough for me, and I determined to 
follow in the woke, and accordingly produced the following travestie of 
Venice Preserved,** which was to reemve additional point and pi- 
quancy by being sung with an Irish brogife : — 


Tune — SpHg of Shillelagh. 

Oeb, tall me the truth now, and did you ne'er henr 
Of ajpair of big traitors, called Jaffier and Pierre, 

, Who thought that their country was shockingly served ? 
Whg met in the dark, and the night, and the togs,— 

Wlm howl’d at the moon," and call’d themselves dogs," 
Till Jaffier to Pffirre pledged his honour and hie, 

And into the bargain his iligant wife, — 

By which very means was oidd Venice preserved ? 

♦ ' “I 

The ringleaders held a snug club in tlie t6wn. 

The object df which was III knock the Qoge down. 

Because irom his duty they thought he had swerved. 
They met evaiy Evening, and more was their fault. 

At the house of a gentleman, Mr. fflefiault. 

Who— och, the spalpeen ! — when they All w^ent away, 
Btayed at home, and made love to the sweet Mrs. J., — 

By which, in the end, was^ould Venice ‘presei'ved. 


When Jaffier came back, his most delicate belle — 
Beividera they call'd her— determined to tell 
How she by old Renault that night had been served. 
This blew up a breeie* and made <MBer repent 
Of the plots he bad laid r to the Senate he went* 
fie got safe home by Iwelvg : hit wilii bade him nol'llul ; 
And by half-rafterKme hMsas inug in the gacd,^- 
which, as we'll oee* was ould Venice preserved. 

The Doge and the Court, when J."s stbrV they'd heard, 
Tbon^t it good the cntinlry to forfeit their word. 
And tesekdihe conditions they should have observed ; 
So they tent ti|e pdioe out to clear every street. 

t bring whomsoever by chanpe they might meet ; 
bedm turtgbt sun was idolt in the sky, 
kty-two ot the party were sentenced to die, — 

And that WAs the vmy Was oul^ Venice preserved. 
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Mr. JoffifBr, who lot off at the imib% 

But that wouldn't dfh he oDminitted a crime, 

Which pumhineiit mere than his othera de&crvea; 

So when Pienrc wan condemn d, to the scaffold he went. 

Pierre whisper d and nodded* and J. said “ Content/* 

They mounted toirethor, till kind Mr. J., 

Havmg atabb'd Mr. P., served himself the same way, — 

And so was their honour in Venice preserved. 

But och ! what a scene, when tlie beautihil Bell, 

At her fkther s, found out how he# dear husbimd fell ! 

The sight would the stoutest of hearts have unnerved. 

She did nothing but tumble, and squabble, and rave, 

^ And try to scratch J., with her nails, from the grave. 

This lasted throe months, when, cured of her pain. 

She chuck'd off her weeds, and got married agaui,^ 

By which very means wa<^ this reuuA preserved. 

In this piece of tom-foolery 1 trace the first fruits of that disposition 
to treat high and serious subjects farcically which is engendered atid fos- 
tered in the society of those who, As my mother aaid in her letter, 
from which I have already made an extract, are habituated t6 judge of 
real events histrionically. The eflect the thing pioduccd at we time 
remains to be to)d. 

}la>ing done^my task, I inclosed my effusions to my Meemnas, and 
])rcpared for my departure on the next morning to Teddington, endea- 
vouring if possible to fix my thoughts upon the proposition cOnttdtied in 
my brother s letter, and upon the solicitude whilh I welb kttew my 
cellent parent would feel as to my decision ; but J found this a much 
more difficult task than the grave and sober-minded may suppose. The 
moment I had settled myself, some trivial accident would scatter my 
thoughts ; and while I was pondering upon my future destinyi I found 
myself singing the most important pa^iges of CutUert's despatch to 
the tunc of the Spng of Shillelagh,” Hf which I ha^ritten my ridicu- 
lous parody. 

I was still in the agonies of suspense — cight-and-forty hours had * 
elapsed, and no tidings of my drama. Kvery mun fancies his own affairs 
of paramount importance. Dennis the critic came away from the sea- 
side because he fancied the King of France was sending a ship tp carry 
him off, in consequence of his having written a severe squib agahist him 
in the shape of a pamphlet ; and I once knew a young man whOf ex- 
, pressing to me his anxiety that a leave of absence which was about ^to be 
granted him should be correct to the letter, told me that he was the more 
solicitous, as he had only entered the aerel^ three days before^ and "the 
eyes of the whole army were upm him. 

It never occurred to me, while I OMnestly watched every knock or 
ring at the door in exiMsctation of Mr. Colmim^s fist, that Mr. Colman 
had fifry other things to do besides reading my frarce~tliat perhaps he 
had never even opened it. I did not then know the story of Sheridan 
and the playwright, which is vouched for, upon Mdioiity. The 
playwright bad sent a comedy to Mr. Sheridait ibr {Mhiisn, and If course 
approvfd, and of course heard nothing more of his comedy. 
six mon^s pt^entlv— the season wan then ov^, and he tfaepliM re- 
solved to wait w till the next season b^an: he didflo—to walled 
at Mr* Sheridan^s, who at that time Inred in Oeorge-smeti Manover- 
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square — not at home, of course — he then despatched a note— no answer 
— another— ditto — another call — stili the same result. At last, however, 
the author hit upon the expedient of porting himself in the hall, on a 
day in the evening of which there was to be an important debate in the 
Jlouse of Commons. This was a blockade which even the ingenuity of 
could not evade ; the author was therefore admitted. 

His* inquiries were respectful, but earnest. “ My comedy, Mr. She- 
ridan — 1 

" Yes — to be sure — clearly— »4lie ? ” 

** Fashionable Immlvemenfs^ in five acts,’* said the author, helping;, 
his great friend to the name, which he hojicd might recal the wofk to 
his recollection — a hope most vain. 

* ** Upon my word,” said Sheridan, I — Pm in a great hurry — I really 
don’t remember — I am afraid your play has been somehow mislaid."' 

Mislaid ! ” exclaimed the anxious parent of the lost bantling. My 
dear Sir, if it is, I am ruined — I have no copy of it.” 

It is very unfortunate, ” said Mr. Sheridan, very — Pin surq I re* 
grefe— !■■■■ — ** 

But what can I rfo, Sir ? ” said the author. 

** I tell yoU what, my dear friend,** replied Mr. Sheridan, ** I cannot 
pipmise you your own play back, because I dou’t knpw ^here any of 
the last year's pieces axe ; but if^ou will open that tab 1 e-d^]| 0 r, you will 
find a great number that have been sent me this year ; yim may take 
any three tdf those in exchange, and ilo what you like witji them.” 

Had I at the time whien I was so sensitively alive to the fate of my 
farce known this historiette^ I should perhaps have been better able to 
regulate my expectations. 

On the i^Uowing morning I proceedeil to Teddington, and found my 
mother, and her friend and companion Miss Crab, at home ; my recep- 
tiofi was everytbii^ that ought to have been delightful to a fimd and 
dutiful son; sorn'raow it was Ibisatisfoctory, and Miss Crab was so 
plain, and the place was so quiet, and they began to talk seriously to me, 

' aqd when I heard them both cxpretHMug^themsclves scxttimeutidly, 1 
could scarcely hold my tongue to listen to mem. 

tSflbert,” said my mother, “ after what you have said with regard to 
making the law your profession, 1 think I should not he justified in en- 
deavoiiling to force your inclinations ; but, painful as it would be m me 
when time came to part with you, I do think this nroposal of 
belt’s merits your best attention ; you see he is well establishe^''lua 
pioipfscts are bright, and he holds out his hand to lift his brother |illo 
Uitfwne station.” 

Why, yes,” said I ; after all, what is the station? He is only 

a merchant — ^now the la# Isids W the highest hoiic«|tB, and ” 

“ So it does,” replied my'tf^t^er ; “but as you have yourself decided 
M^st striving for those honouil, why try back ut^ what you have 
i^ectcd, in on^r to a comparison unfavourable m what now pre- 
scents itself?^* , . ' ' 

“I should xmfet msk^ a lawyer,” said I ; “ and — I do not think I 
sliould l^c to he a immsfaant — there is something in the words ahop 
and Goimting-hoitle dmem^nt to my ear.” 

“ 1 think,” said Miss Chab, — and what she said was irue 
^ Gilbert prefers being a gen^man to any other occupi^n*” ^ 
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He has not means sufficient to maintain him in that character,’^ 
said my mother, and I ap})rehend, that if he rely upon his talents for 
dramatic literature to make up the deficiency, he will only reap iRfliat 
alone gnw in abundance in that field — re^prets and disappointmeuts.’* 

My mother had touched the right chord. 

“ Well, for mtf part,” said Miss Crab, “ I wish there was not sucl^l 
thing as a playhouse or a player ; they are the ruin of more young 
than auytliing else in the world.’* 

1 thought I never saw Crab look so fi^htful os she did at the moment 
^he uttered that little speech. 

“ J do not quite agree with you there,"’ said my admirable parent: ** I 
beliefe a well-regulated stage, speaking both morally and politically, 
might be rendered highly serviceable to the pcojde, not more for amuse- 
ment than for instruction — for when is instruction so gladly received as 
through the means of rational amusement ? — it has tJie same effect upon 
the mind as indirect taxation has upon the imrse — no sudden and 
abrupt demand is made whLcli at once enforces a claim, and pniclnims 
a superionty ; and if morality and virtue were exhibited in their beauties, 
and vice and dissipation held up in their deformity through the medium 
of the theatre, great good might ensue.” 

Ay,” said Miss Crab, “ Imt they are not ; all the things the people 
run are cither gm^rbread pantomimes, culled ftuin 

Mother or stupid farces trausllfted from 0s Pitneh.” . 

Miss Cra^Qoked more hideous than she did before ; but ^gliet could I 
say ? If I dcf&dcd the stage and farces, it would have led to ilffdless con- 
troversies— if I discarded them, I should instantly have ,hoen doomed 
to a jiuir of canvass sleeves, and perhaps an apron ; ]) 08 ted behind a 
counter, or stuck up on a high stool from nine till five, with a pen behind 
my ear, in some wretched hole of an office in a dark lane.in tlic City. 

The great difficulty I had tb contend with in these controversial can< 
versatiohs, as they t^eatened to i|p(l which I have before noticed, 
arose from the fact that, although I certaiiih had not at that time im 
income sufficient for tlio in^ulg^ce of my favourite pursuits, and the , 
enjoyment of my natural dmusemi^ts, as 1 held them to be, I should be 
quite rich enough to please myself at the death of iny mother. Ifahe had 
lived to tliis hour, and I remained poor, 1 should have been bot too 
happy ; and I felt it impossible to explain to her the real grounds pf niy 
af^rent carelessness of my future pros[)ect8. It was clear, foe, 0at 
sm mi0 fast declining ; and this very circumstance rendered it*utt^ly 
of the question to allude to an event which seemed to me too pro- 
^bly not far distant. I therefore resolved to temporize, and >^leot 
hit upon an expeffient which, before 1 had, my mind thcati^lly, 
jierhaps would nc^i^ve occurred to m,^|u order to gain time. 

I suggested mother what I ooupidered the inexpediency of 

plimging at once ^to mercantile life Mthout some more distinct and 
explicit statemj^t from Cuthbert. All that hcf paid, tempting I 
admit it to have been, was said generally, and, the most part, Imo- 
thetscally, I do not think it would be a bad pUn Giibi^t to oo so 
ai4 bo;” and if” he di4, he“might perhiqM;” apdTtf 
haps,” why then, perhaps, ” I might be abitf and I ai^d Uiat 
thss was au mviCathm hardly etroxig enough to adio^ as credmf^ for 
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ibe total aUeaUion of purauits and proapectSi and what I considered 
mf iipmolathm in a conniing-houBel 
My mother listened attentively to what I said^ and appeared ratlier 
struck by my reasoning, although she did not see that Cuthhert could 
have said more^^hGiug, as he wabi ignorant of what eouise 1 had shaped 
ft^yself in England. 

^ I Jim sure,’* said Miss Crab^ it is as plain as the nose on my 
face— 


1 looked at her, and thought, whatever it is, nothing can be plainer. 

« that Cuthhert wishes Gilbert to go to him ; that there are 

bright prospects, the realization of which depends only upon his prepara- 
tory attention and assiduity here. Jf I were you, my dear Mrs. Gurney, 
l;would not hesitate a moment.** 

I could have strangled her. 

** There,” continued she, is tliat hi£:hlY respectable Indian house, 
Curry, Kaikes, Yellow ly, Lefevre, and Comjiany,** 

** Mercy on us, Miss (Hrab,** said 1, have you made that iim, with 
all their orientally -^bilious names, to terrify me?” 

a bit, Mr. Guriic} ,*’ said Miss Cmb. “ I know them intimatelv 
well; and, if your mother chooses, 1 will write to Mr. Yellowly, who is 
my particular friend, such a letter as will ensuie you—** 

“ — 4tbo highest stool in the darkest corner of their countj^'*house,” 
interrupted I, forgett!^ at once hiy notions of temporizings 

" Oh ! Sir,** said Miss Crab, “ if I am to be subjected to such farci- 
i^altemarkfi us these, and you me detcrniined to throw cold water upon 
this scheme, I have done,’* 


** I thinkf Mvs Crab,** said my mother, Gilbept’s idea is not a bad 
one. He is yet young. A few months* postponement can do no liarm.** 
** Thure 1 digOer with you enUtcly, Mrs. Gurney,” said Miss Crab. 
** At AiV time of life, and in the society add habits into which he has 
fallen, six or eight months will make all the difierence in the worhL” 

^ I fancy,” said ^y mother, that I know Gilbert pretty well ; apd I 
lielievc tha<t, although idle, and gay, ai^th mid idcss. he will never sufleqr 
himself to be led into conduct or cireldiitan^ likely to affect wti? er 
bopour himself. If we were immediately to avail ourselves of youxhfrid 
offer of wTiting to the gentleman vou have named, and he were admjUed 


to a parti<;ipatiou in tlie duties of his office, and, after a severe probafipn 
of ten months, Cuthbert’s ofter should turn out of less 

ance than we at first imagined it, we should have lost sq much 

Not a bit of it,” said Miss Crab; wouldn’t Gtlbrnt be nqeohh 
bet^^ employed posting ledgeis and copying letters aU the day^ timsi 
louilging in the streets Md writing taroes ? There is loo disgrace in a 
mercantile life ; and sqppariiM|)ke never went to India at all, what inuid 
he be the worse for ' j wnat he wouU Ie»ni in thaCity ?*’ 

1 oofuld scarcely Ifeleui mm^arently to the odious intensions and 
interfeience of my m^h^-nMwt excellent and disagrikaUe friend. 1 1 
could not endure fin- talking so sensibly ; yet I saw that^ 

with a parent’s mother leant very much to adjTiyiews^ 

and T found, notf^illiM^MWoa, that her reaj^ness to acquiesce 
in the proposal of gffwg for consideration arose from>a 1 iila|at 4 W« 
Vjrilhngne&s to lose ^ socMy altogether, and doom nse to a traisqiorta* 
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tion for life,->-^ radii a rendence bi India atatm to diora wlMi Ililr* 
never quitt^ their fhtherland,” and who beliere, with^g!rOdt 
where England is concerned, that ** there's no place lilce 

It was somewhat past ten o'clock at night when 1 mout^ my honstftil' 
my mother^s gate to return to l^ondon, and I must ronffiss that I fdt a| 
)f J had achieved a great deal in the course of my visit, in apite of iMf 
and Miss Crah« I liad, in fact, left my affairs, as far as regarded^ Inm% 
Cuthbert, and the partnership, much as I had bc^n upon them, with 
this signal advantage in my favour, that they had Wen under dJactiesion 
«nd nothing had been decided upon, so that 1 felt myself quite at Ulierty 
to go with a snaffle until my evcellent mother thought proper to apply 
the chrb. ** 

There was one point upon which tlie old gentlewoman was partieulai^ 
susceptible and tenacious, but upmi which, as it happened, 1 had not yet 
seen reason to give her any uneasiness. She had— next to the play* 
houses and the actresses — a most sensitive and matronly horror of the 
designing wiles of the young woman creatures who enliven and illunu- 
nate the world ; and proportionably fearful that I should fall a piM to 
some young adventuress, which, considering what 1 possessed ih tw way 
of prize-money, was really not ground for serious alanrr; for it iMui clear 
that nobody who had anything would think of making a good speculation 
by catchinjl^a^tad who had nothing. She never went the len^ti of cau- 
tioning artillery of bright eyes, music of soft wdrds, 

because, being a woman, although my mother, sW perhaps was aware 
that the very surest method of setting a young heart on, is m Naming it 
off, I'm driving the pig to Cork," says Paddy, but mm't you let 
him hear that — he foniks he is going to Bandon ** Pr^ibit, prevent, 
and warn, and see tlic cousCciuences. 

What happened to the ostler and the priest? — I believe it is an old 
Bteury, hut never mind — ^it is ill point. An ostler of the Popish persua- 
sion annually paid two shillings and threepence halfpenny to his priest 
to confess and whitewash him at Easter. Down on ms knees did he lay 
open his heart to the tell eveiy^thing he had done amiss 

during the preceding yim ** leather," says Paddfy, ** I water the 
whiaky, 1 take half a quartern out of every jieck of oats, and f charge 
fonrpence for horsekeepiiig and give my master but threepence."— Tell 
sa}s the Padre, do you never grease the horses' teeth to prevent 
Ui^’Oatinf the beans ?” — Never, your reverence, never !” cries J^Mdy, 
with *teiro in his eyes. — Good boy, get up wid ye then," fXjB the 
Padid ; ^ tip tie the thirteeners, and you are clean as a whistle for tlm 
nekt twelve monilui/* « 

'Ihose twelve months over, baric cesnes the pri^ The same mumriery 
goetwp ; the same Ifwoeliiigdown and the absolving I^re, 

—whose infalUbk wwer of absohitroo iswsk tested by the fa6t that the 
infoUiblc head of the Churefa himself, who etit ewcotnmimicate and 
Bolve every Bomfoi Cathriie in the worlds emifolsea fo bisown parddute 
rimplaiii^— and then we have the ostler at'it the same qiiesti^if'' 

are repeated, the same adroissioiui msie— till rritemfos^ 

hirlai^ry, ^ Have you nc^ greased the hocsei!^" prevehC their 

eaciiigtiheheans?" Difiimntftom that ctfi|he}waoed!^ 
antwwto tbis-^" Yesryonr reverence^ efo^ms 

Doctor O^Dodd«K)le; *^what! an accesrion of crime as you draw nearer 
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the grave ! How comes this? Last year, you told me you had never 
done such a thing ; how happens it that this year you have ?” — ** Plase 
your reverence,” says the ostler, “ Td never have had sich a thought in 
my head if your reverence hadn’t been kind enough to put it there.” 

Upon this ][iTinciple, I suppose, my excellent mother never directly 
efentioned me about tlie sparkling eyes, the downy cheeks, the pouting 
lips, and all the rest of the charms so likely to catch such a person as 1 
then was, lest ” her reverence should put strange thoughts into my 
head.” However, thoughts had been there, without J^cr putting ; and I 
verily believe if my new «md absorbing passion for Thespian pursuits 
had not luckily intervened, I should hav^ engaged myself to one of the 
very prettiest girls in the world, who shall be nameless, and whuin,*inany 
years afterwards, I met in France — a widow, with two thread-paper 
daughters, unluckily for themselves, extremely like their late res|iec!itai)le 
father. In the sequel, however, it will be seen that if 1 were only sii^d 
in my coup dV.wae, I got csnsidcrably more damaged in my snbse<}uent 
career. 

The omegreat point of delay having been gained, I felt myself more at 
ease^ jthan Inad been for the previous week or fortnight. A sanguine 
mipd always i^s daylight through thi0 darkness — and upon the princt])lc 
and ia the hopi which all through life have sustained me, I fancied that 
** something would turn up ” before the possible return of letters from 
Qdthbert, which mi^t favourably dec'ide the question now^in abeyance. 

On my return home I found, much to iny delight, that my farce had 
been read--?^,.,,aiid\^pprovcd — ^for a note w^hich I discoyered l>ing 
upon my t#bb, my Mccflcnas, informed me that he w<md call on 
me the next day at five oVlock, if I happened to be disengaged, and take 
me over 'tb Me^na^place and introduce me to Mr. Colman,,who wished 
us to dine vjPidi 'Jbini* This, it may he easily imagined, was to me as dc* 
cided a. command” as if it' had coi^e from George, King of ^gbmd, 
instead of George, King of the Dramatista^ and I did not allpw a 
ment to elapse l^&re 1 answered my friend b the affirmative. , , ^ ^ 

I scarcely. Te<J0llect how the in3M4k»kM|^|iours were passed;" im 
friend and c^decant fellow-puptf to in^e ” 

in LincolnViUn) was of course .apprized of my premier pas, aii4 re- 
ceived his warm coi^mtulations upon my initiatory success. The mere 
routtrfe ^ eating, drinking, and sleeping, had in it nothing of iuH^est^ 
exee^ to ithc performance of those ordinary functions served ^ 
hg ^j^ch to reckon time, tintil the hour for my intradi;c^ to the 
propriator was to take place. « . ' ^ 

That hour at length arrived : pimctual to the mi&hta, my friend 
at my door, and we nrtoe^ded jtogether to' MaUna^-plaee. I theie'i^nd 
mine heat every wh%agretoble« ' I met four or five perall^ of 

^ther sex, all Mr. Colman suggested oneVtwe ; 

alterations, whioh it weiw^^^t^eedleas to say were improvements, in my 
dramh ; and h&vin|y|si^^ what I fancied out idlbiortant'"b^ 
we sat down to;dto^ mtoiliere about six. How de^gh^jtl^ parly 
was, may isti^iitd from the fact^ that we ^^.sepilr ^ 

rate for the in the momjipg, when I 

enchanted the day and night 

Lver^iug from. The {bUowing Fnday— ^ Tipi ^ -Spiiia. 

irhidb, for oownMik^eniCBt ef any, mdat^tiag^ I ]|j|m fcjpMt 'end 
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unconquerable averBion«>--wa8 fixed for the reading of mj fkrctf and my 
eych ^cre gUddcned the \ery nesit morning, by seeing m the playbiyjs 
an announcement, technically (as I afterwards discoverCa) called ** utider^ 
Imid,’* tiiat a new faree was in rehearsal and would b^ecdily be pip** 
duced 

The Fndav came; and for the first time in my life T found myself A 
the green-room of a theatre — it v as literally a green room, into 
light waH admitted hy a Ibing like a cucumber-frame at one end of it. 
It was matted, and round the walls ran a bench covered with faded 
giccn stuff, whereupon the dramatis ptrmite deposited themselves until 
called to go on the stage ; a » looking-glass under the skylight, and a 
large nottle of water and a tumbler on the chimney-piece, completed 
the fuiuituic of this classic apartment. 

Upon the spcrial occabiou of reading my farce, a table, with pens, 
ink, and papci, was introduced, and dei>osited m one comer of the room 
under the curumber-frame, and at which the reader was to preside. The 
«iciors and actresses began to ubsemhlc 1 was intruduci^ to such of 
them as were concerned in the performance of my hopeful Work ; and 
having declined to undertake the reading myself, the manager pn>0eeded 
to execute that task. 

A dead silence prevailed as he delivered, m a hurried, monotonous 
lone, all the pointed and witty dialogues of the first scene, upon which I 
hud h[)ent so much time, anil to which I had devoted so muen attentian. 
Not a smiic did I bee; Liston, from whom 1 had expected all the 
eomplimeuts of excessive laughter at the jokes mtrodiioed into bis part, 
sat still and mute, the very picture of gravity, until the leadpr came to 
a bit which I had mteiuled to bo marvellously comic, when he made a 
fare of so grotesque a character of extreme disapprobation, fliai Mis 
Gibbs burst into aloud fit of merriment, which was only moderated by 
a sort of admonitory look ihwi Mathews, — who hud the best part in the 
piecer^to spare the feelings of tiie young author. 

For nearly an hour and a quarter did 1 endure this purgatorial process ; 
and I must admit, that,d^apg mU period, my feeliqKS of self-«oinpla- 
c^cy had undergone a ve^fWpmitl t change J ust as 1 anticipated a po- 
sitive cheer, at a dl nouement which I was quite sure must be unexpected, 
I looked round, and saw Mrs. Davenport, the main-stay of xny plot, fast 
asksiqs with her head in a corner; and the aforesaid Ldston, sootlier of 
my props, tiekimg her nose with the end of her parasol. It then o^jeurred 
to me, ^at it would have been better dmt I should not have beesi pve- 
seiit, tnasmueb as in luy absence, those ladies and gendemew, who, 
regmdless of my agonies and sensitiveness, thus practicaUy exluhked 
their perfect indifference to vot ^Work,’* iik%ht have expressed iheir 
opiaians in cabinet, and whJe disappeased sopie portion of the 
perfon^ance, might have suggested imptovemeols in others. When the 
reading Wfui over, nobody said cmital, or even good, or even tolerable. 
One of the genHemen asked ** When is wng to bo put in fib** 
hcamsl To-morrow,*' was the ^iiid w must be out to-mer- 
row Welk ” w ^ 

^To*wmriowr wedcT’ said one; *^hoW absltp tfHf this infernal 
^ ^T^ Jeogths and a half, by to-mottfeT wedii;, Ifesito all the stock 
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farce than in it. Mrs. Kendall, Or Mrs. Wall, nrcnild dd jutit as well fdt 
all there is to do.*^ 

** Anybody would do as well as me,’’ wliispeiad Linton ; and then 
Mrs Gibbs made her joyous, handsome face loolc hideous in my eyes 
for the moment, hr ^ving a sign of perfect acquiescence in Mr. Liston’s 
oj^inibn. 

I fdlt tlhat I could not endure their commits any longer, so sought 
salbty.m flight, and got out of the regioml^ into which at len^h, 
after many 'yeatar working, I had obtained admission, not, however, 
widiout dttractln^thfe notice of niy good-natured Mecaenas, who walked 
down the street with me, and ga\c me his opinion, that I must reconcile 
myself to lose one or tuvo of the principal performers ; adding, that it 
was always the wisest plan to let a discontented actor giie up the part of 
which he complained; for your leaders of the piofession, if they Say they 
can make nc^mg of a character, generally back tlieir opinions hy their 
acting moi th# first night. 

Hem M^an those difficulties and annoyances by which the progtess of 
a diattiStk author is impeded * ihi Deration of small jealousies sditch 
the cannot comprehend ; the great vanities which the unen- 

lightened ani(<^^blc to appreciate , the combinations for and against 
certain petaoiis and purposes, the iiitiicacies of which are bidden from 
the common eye, but the worirings ol which, more or Jess, affect every 
indlvidi^l brought into contact with the dramatic department of English 
limntture. TbcMhing, howevei, was too far gone to retract, and I re- 
solved to hear wiflb lortitude evils which I then was foohah enough to 
think great, kUd sdbmtt myself to the guidance of those who, of course^ 
much ^tter than I could be suppobcd to do, understood the nature of 
such proceedings* 

The nexfmomfiig was our‘ first rehearsal. The cool atmosnhere of 
the theatre in a l^ot summer’s day, blmidedwith the jiecuhar smell 'Which 
all theatres hare, was to me quite ic^shutgand invigorating; and when 
I found myself tdknred to by such ^oR'^ performers as were present for 
my views and opmions of how tl^ji|a|lljyM saidy and how that should 
be done, I felt tolmbly reconcil^^lHDe al^nce of (wo or flirea nf the 
’’ stars ^ W T^d hoped to si^^ny work adorned and fllui^mated. 

The of five days peTflaited the woik of lebeafod. My 

** Venien Preserved*’ song — the idol of my heart — was ottdtted, beepse 
the who was Mr. Liston’s substitute could notirog'-^a 

whi^l the less dejilored, iktasthUch as Mr. Liston, even if & 1^ acted 
the pkrf, had declined sitigfog the song. My misfortnnes, huiMt^r,4M not 
end here ; foi as it had bran resohM io oinii that soii|^ and as the fimhg 
lady who was to enact^Jf oang no mere than Bit. ^ 

ccsSor,it was coniddttW bam Ifo naVk one Sjimg in a piece, noj^j^iSf- ^ 
cal, and so Dies in the Vfater.^ I own thdeTsivb 

sacrifices cost me k Ik tfos decreed by better judges ttgdklliMdr, 

and away they .V 

The time now 4reir,^neaf wlap my fate was to be decdiM^nnd no 
rational much I was agila^cm tjie 

morning of of my title, flanng 

letteiB 111 the trie highest degree gTatlfyulg'jfik^f 

# I stopped and plruilfid the mirhfi as if it had been a docuxnin^W me 
highM public mtetest. I mcied I was known in tho. street as the 
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author of the new pece — I walked upon air. But as the avenfa)| 
nigh, I felt that actung pain of anxiety, which, in other days, auca inte- 
rests could excite : aiin when it was time to go to the theat^ I scaredy 
knew whether I should ha able to endure the triaL 
After the opera of “ Inkie and Yari^o ’’ came my drama. I was 
placed m the manager's box, allotted fbe seat of nonour behind the 
treiUage^ favoured by the presence of two of the handsomest and most 
agreeable ladies in limdhn, and treated m ihe kindeat possible manner. 
Overture over — curtain u]) — I listened to my Own words jEsariidly nnd 
liemblingly ; not f^t I heard quite so many of them as 1 jbad confi- 
dently iapected, seSing that most of the low comediaus substituted* fur 
whatlhey had not learned, speeches and dialogues, not one word of which 
1 had written ; indeed, during the greater part of the first ac*t, the voice 
of the pfompter was more generally audiple than those of the actors. 
Still, however, we went on bmoothly, but not with that apHt which 1 
had anticipated ; and when the curtain fell, at the close first act, 
the audience ga\e no signs of ciUicr appFobBtjpn or dissent, and the only 
sound whieh 1 heard in any degtec indicative of popular ojdioieth was 
the loud twanging of an elderly gentleman's nose, who was 
with bis head reclined against the |||srtition of the box ip jKd^ioi^i^we sat. 

The second act began, and in middle of the s^na^ scene cf it, 
several iMurtiis removed ^emsclves from tlic lower boxes, evidently tired 
with what w'as going on. Would that the gods in the galleries had been 
equally vreil br^ ' their patieitbc, however, was not proof a^nst my 
diollery — one point of which, a cant phrase by |i\y n^ro, Sir Jeremy 
Boot-top, of How d*je know — don t you think SO?** appeared, after 
innumerable repetitions, to make the first seat in the pit angry — they 
began to groan, and then to answer Sir Jerem>'s questions, with shouts 
of ‘‘ No, no, no!” — these, a natural transition, were converted into 

cries of “ Ofl, off, off I” and at a quarter after elc\cn o'clock, the green 
curtain of the Theatre Royal, Haymarkct, descended upou my con- 
demned fiirce,^and concluded my chreer as a dramatic author. 

lhad anticipated a trium|h’;idy|^ encounteied ^ It was in 

vain I cracked the joke ab — m* vain^ afircted to 

laugh at my own disaster. I iw^ted the gay suppqr prJbi^had been 
prepared to await the buccessfuB ypuiig autlu^r, aud/stilisa^ to my 
lodgings ashanied to look even the servants in the faen ; I Jl^rried to 
bed, in Hit fim conscioubness oi n»y failure, and the certain mmyolcnce 
of the asoouuts of that failure, as they would ^ppear the next dann 
cndc^ms of the, newfqNipers. 1 slept littk^X made a hundM 

htip^ at least name M^uld bq kept secret— 1 anfie^ed 
the gfmy poor mother at the publiqii^ of my overthrow^ in which 
sbq^M course, would find stm^c ground for gabgiptnlq{ing hersetf upon 
herlmceded eBbrts to'^save me f 

de)^ to flv the scene of my moHifica^ oa eoqn as possible, i _ , 

by nine oUook wfaad qiutted my lodgings^ and yna <m my road to 
matmni^ ^ppof a$ Teddington. 
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f ^ n ' ' 

Wh 4V 4 vdtatoili tet any mail who haa mingfled 

with hU fellow-ilti^ 4ieo no algn 1 Ha who has known and 

S aasaa hdM a elnwv wll^ 8u«tt, Quick, Hen- 

^rsont Waakiiil* litehliL Panons, MShdeiXy Bannister, Dibdin, 

. Hotefbftt AttdrewAlMwii^m^ Tppbamt mast have been dull indeed, if 
hf^memovy be n^ncorad witn ttWAp uppresSed Qnjthf their <mips anJ 
Clanks. If he has%|;(ietosri^ the atoes Of many-^mrea life wh»&<these 
histnonlea have i^tven in all their voality^when many a lon^ day amw the) 
or their successors h^ve wandered tome In hand by the hedgerow side 
stadying the pages they were alterffiy^s to render doubly brauttfUl by 
their tna^c art ; if, 1 say, he then quoted down the oft-lold tale, he can 
Console hutelf, even though hhl name be now ansioted, that ho did not li\c 
idly«.baiQ»il m do something towa^ the great book of human feelings ot 
Whiwoi^ience ihrnishe^the inodents. Aetdrt arc illustrated apecdotes ; 
the^SyeS acre hot a series of little mclilente |hat"mQck the form ol* regular 
biogrO]^ {AKthews learnt his art by his fondimss Ibr retailing anecdotes, 
which, at age, lorced upon the^rketitia of umtation ; and ol 
MathoWi^%li(ttll^ be truly said that be^as/o/^f/^^more than moin otiu is 
ever kiUfw* Many years ago, the writer of ,th^se pages lomied the resolu- 
tion of ffbting in a diary all he heard (no^ttiatter from whom) that was 
worthy of record ; on the foBmvmg day he has often blotted out the idle 
detail, wondering that he could have perpetuated such lollies ; and, now, 
after forty years* rcAeeti^n, h*s gieat regret (a regiet m which some cele- 
brated persons have cordially acquiesced) is that he neglected to note 
muoh more, or, having done so, was ever tempted to destroy it To a supe- 
rior mind, to a mote gifted pcni bbouM^ave been given the tank ot select- 
ing from the mass of matter, haviTtg select^, the duty of clothing the 

incidents in lauguage adapted vS the nature of (be various chaiocters and 
subjects ; bUt the maty that contained the stories toldLby all the most cele- 
brated children of the drama— (mcluding authors and diamatic cntics) — 
which would have extended o>or a tionioon and provincial Itfe^and in- 
cluded the very wonU uttered by places and at divert times, 

thim the year 1 776 to }867, must hSnmSmta&Kce voluminous and Valuable, 
Alas ! our Miobtioiis are easily niiai^ words weie in^d ihin^ ; but 
for the offiswe good resolvaa, the writer may now say^ 

fjtk labor'd widi the thine* o’er pu^— 

^ iKwid, weuid it were to come ! x. 


He hdi heard Henderson lesomplain of the tyranny and eUchisiveiiess of 
Gamok ; Cooke attribute bia non*eucoess ui life to bis spirit having been 
bnuten by the lack of friends, when lie applied to an pppear- 

ahee^ ana was toM that hut attanopt to nvat Henderson woidd ba ridicu- 
lous ; has listened to the grM George he was nj^^btitxnf; 

whether be riiould stim and enlist common Malee^Msay. 

heard the answid^jiM^i^ 6^ ei»riideiM,'lb^as the 
he (Cooke) 

says ft not the early distin^ Mf is 

Hbt yet too late firom tha w reck of fiis innhh that is 

■nusinc ; oh^W purpose of his boyhMd^ ibrfhuy that 

fPould, if ** Encyclopaedia Britgliiilqaf ingeiue- 

ri/y, be twomi three scrapbooks, and, many 

bundled scafBpu i^e is philosopher enough to^lm^at con 

sciousness of mmig idmal^ to dceomplish all we hoped is a powmijEll reason 
tor attempting oU we can, Ete memory, the waider of the bndv* grows 
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m 


weak, let me conclude thii tong m^ordmm. and to mv sersHps. IRive Miaft at 
random tor a taste of the quality of the duu^* 

Henderson said aS 'the aU^bnaaneea qT the ci^phiM was traditiMaf ; 
that if 1 looked at the old^ntmgSrl should findmif when **Hanuel"* 
saw the ghost, he» Horatio. IdarceUus, Beinaido and the apirit, wete all in 
the same relative situations noto, that rettiHmM t# ha in; in, 

sketches made m Bc^ or B<#evtQn*a ^ \ 



Cooke stnkitig PhUlimorefor sayihg thet he ^ 
iftafF on Hetuleraon'ir I well leinci^f that Hefijarson ^ sludto imitate 
LoveVtho oTiginid jinDjirrietor of fhe Richmond' TBeatm) ; nnd whilst pee* 

S anng these few pages for pubhcatioii, 1 have reihried to a biography of 
[i Lo\e, dated 1772 \ which contains this passage 

He js evtremely\isefhi in mang parts of comlay, and seems to be tiie 
only imitaeior of Quin's manner now exisUng-^bis cliief exoett<^oa has in 
ralstaff" ^ 

'J hus, then, assuming that Henderson did fortn his Palsmlf iMm the 
model he behdd lu I OTe-~^hat Love Apied fium-^Qum win aWahteea 
when Betterton died* and w>s cotftempoianeous with Barton So^ for 
some yeaib^Betiarton wa&^iellnw appuntue with Kyiwatim# toHhm 
ihe original patentee M flie Qdbkp^'llhe.itri in Diu^-l|Cr^. . _Hn 
Betterton was an a^or under the management oi Sir W. u4maht, (whose 
connexion, whate\er iiisy bC thought ot the telationship, with Shakspeare, 
ind those who originally aetMld in his plays, is well known,)*-^ ina> trace 
a tiadiiionality, perhaps, in the jtylc of representing Falstaft*! for in 1 HI a, 
the inimitable Mathews once m twice lepresentcd Falstaif in professed 
ind acknowledged imitation of Cooke 
1 ha\e chosen to give dip above cxtiact fVom the diary in support oi my 
asset tion, that such a book would now have been most valuable , but at 
piesent shall deal in a few lighteir^iKKtrarts^m tlie memoranda oi youthful 
da}s My own histoiy 1 shall not inkhm^pon the leader, farthei than 
to say thit, m manifold capacities as ainWeur, ns lotQr, and managet, 1 
have had great oiipqjrtuniitias ofdbllecting tents ol i haracters and aneulotes 
ot celebrated persons, '^whethffr X Have or have not avaiM myseli of it th^ 
public Will determine. * ^ 

Itedf^The actois of a a characteristic htimour ; the 

pobim rtfon thought more cai ed leas for tluur domgs ; men 

would lUfthjif record in my time tbfc ortgfit things or th^ pmfiff dtanes that 
SiKtt Uftrtw* then del^ht in expatiating on Ins loye of IJIxriNdes or the 
bottle. It was im^Kissible to remain for any length of J^e Hngry with 
him; he had about him nn ** unoonsetousness of <H!lkudihg" that dis- 
aimed youi it is not geneially known that Diclicy* m a comic parte nearly 
damnen Pteaito ' the first night -*but sq it was ; the part was ilLwntten, 
and Its mtiSMka^oittB-hiucd; and most furiomdy did the piibhe hisi it. 
Shendsh wys dirtracted, and Dfoky, with the utmost gravit}, mi, **Tbis 
comes 1D( {Hilling ^ ipfo aC«rma;i drama. You know. Sir, I know 

wa«4|iM|||i mort^xMiiu tg Mcar« a MiMaiKn 
tiiMie tejmets. Sj|«tt| FaiirMJt, S«n. 
were s4qbMiirawU»low etnnedittn. VeiHj 

thm rtypiiytuft Justly estetwfed 

* ‘*^lH|i|fi)ri<^iHqrraphy ’ 2 vot. I2mo. 


yiA»i 


tim thsutrtii 


learned to soatw 
give a ikithfoi 
s. and Knightf 
eaid> different as 
|»ersonaimna oi 


Love (wlAisi dkd iiaine mas Dance) luitt _ _ 

lessee ISft^ vas patronised by Sir Roaprt Wsljpide^ 
and pedbmdng proAublv enough. He died (177S)te the lirtSt chamVsr where 
the great tuq^ediaa breathed bis lasti nearly sixty ytm alteiWitfdS. 


, mts Mr 
Kean dM 
poetry, pohuca, 
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C]own9 *. When Emeiy first came in l<ondon. his extreme eimplidty’and 
firankness of manner and his fine fiill dialect ^irM^glorious weapons in 
Suett's hands, who bpfDced the York kddte to dr%ht of his 

brethm and “several persons of distinction^* tfiimrtmiately, many of 
Saett*9 stories are unprintsMe, and much ^at he told^^ a vast inventioa 
huD^ upon a slem' * f *One instance, hd#ever, I remember 

from the pure sim' ^ of £mbty*e. teplr : aome one had interested Emeiy 

very much le^ecil: pthe fiuis)]^tk^ of a ^tleman, well known to each, 
wh^ landholder, wa^ averse to his son's dramatic 

notions ; Elmnry Ibl le thread of the narrative, entering into tiie giief 


the fmure. " That wean t do, Mr. ; said John, ^^dean 1 1 know that 
tould chap's been bald these ten years 

Forty years since, “ere the s<dio61maj|Br was abroad," some of the Boni- 
ihces had strapge notions otgrsinmatiw adcuracy-^this was glmious work 
for had (not unjustly) the being a learned derk ; 

he wrote an for an innk^^i^ at ^twohe m these words 

‘ ** Tb Travellers.— Return cUfeses stop here going and coming “ ^ if 

TW humorists of whom Suett was a scion Ka^^e disappeared from the 
busy hfUints of pleasure; the few oi ^at school who remain on earth are 
ikllen into iuff9 and yellow leaf ^he boon punch-bowl companions ; 
the pract^l jesiWa (using that wotd in its extended sense, and not as merely 
applied #Mri0Aal aggi‘essio&>y the **quqters" and the **nick>namers, 
aro no lon^Fof this world, or the few lingerers are prepaiing for a world to 
come. Do you remember, reader, when the portal oi a tavern in Rns&eli- 
street bore tliis mvitatory msc&iption . — 

Will yen walk out 4 if the air 

Have you noted^if you have even a twenty years old memory you may 
have dona died against Temple-hulk Paper-buildings, with this laconic 
injunction ?— , 

** Begonekhojlt your businMs.*’ 

Such a thing would be unheeded now and deemed unworthy of an Utilita- 
rian age— may be so ; 1 can but say wi|h Adam 'Winterton— 
was exceeding jdesjpnt") Thonins.’' 

Poor Suett bhi fio wit, but an w humour Davis's stirpugc 

simile pu Dr.JoKMn>iaughterJllus^ipiomeniecorded; but I am mot 
aware thji| a pwi|se conta&nmg atmostnins odd a metaphor has ever been 
printed-*>*||(||^ said that Suett ^^ed like a camel-leapainit, 

(pnf (f tofamatic Wilsda, bi'tter )^wn aa Mr. 

Manle^^bo has for maiyr j^epiti beenTIui lessen of sev eral tneatma in the 


province^, wap in his yovm><^ur4ily-lHtmed Hibernian lilpodr-nknaring 
htade,— with a thick brogue, ^shoulders of extreme ampbti^e* and hmbs 


to match* lutlieveiy 
Mr, Manley wu ani^ 
agreed to hear blm^M 
morning. True a|Jm 
devoted to theatriew u 
Manley M 
hewould.^ 

* la 1780, 

original Robin 
IlMrt-Acho ;*•) 

Knight appaiMi^.W 
Bamrspun. Uii^Widi!ii 
mcsMfullyassuidbt^ 


0gu6,^shotilders of extreme ampbti^e* and hmbs 
part of John PbxUfi KempDFg managment. 




priiryrwe) mhi^riain 
[bHuuafely, a Nobwan 



a . C*Mald of the Mill ;^> INgwm was the 
beared as Frank fiir the 

"ipiayed TustUx in their mepdMjM 
ipid i* Mid Munden was the iMuel 

It twenty years, a low omnedhm, ttki^ Midi ^ot 
athuigvnlieardef, ' « 


*’!. 1 



but cerf ainly a near lotion of 
but without any mw success, 
singer, his son 
Aif^lened at anV vpAA attei 
Yarico" was reoparsingCn 
** You should have made ' 
Charles, ** and Heaven hi 
Smithy better known as 
•Sandwich ; for some time 
of Charles Bannister ellciti 
* evaded the banteir of Foote u] 

S - -^"Arrthoun 

Smith was proof against curipsii 
his marriage. ** Welf/* s^d 
mrh from the family, but if yoi 
Charles proved himself a 


uSUSwrt 0 


late kwelkr) appeared all KU^g tear. 
Though Cbaiiiea was a musieiaa and a 
^ng of the soienee^ and was dreadfrilly 
Siiett siiiidto C9iarles, when Inkle and 
whiob John^fsi Jnklej^had to sing a duet), 
1 a raiisioiap/^ ** I mide him a man/' mM 
lade hidi a 

entleman Badtn," nudrvied the iMer of IjOtcI 
' m was but ap»apa qiiotation 

2 truth*, mittn* who was very Toserved* 
the subject* when Charles exdaimcd, 

if^daMbnitiffueT* 

; but not against wit, and acknowledged 
aster, ** I r^oice that you've got a 
Over get a dinner from them, d— n me/’ 
as w^ as a punster.^ ^ 


Stgph$n Kemble. — Stephi|i If^blewas born immediately after the eon-* 
^ of the performance^of Shakspean»‘.s “ Henry the Eighth/’ in a 


small tempora^ theatre at Kingstown, Herefordshire, his mother having 
enacted Anna Bullen that night ; Stephen was ushered into existence 
at the very period when, accordimf^To 


. Stephen was iisn 

Jlo the play, the Prideels Slisabel h is 
supposed to'be bom. Stephen married Miss 8atchell,afld the^son Harry 
followed the dramatic fortunes of his ikther, for Mrs. 81 Kemble was a 
mother within two hours of her having performed Yarico at the Haymuikct 
theatre. Mr. Stephen Kemble, whose obesity unfitted him for "the stage, 
was an actor of great talent and an amiable roan. On one occasion, lie 
offended Incledon, who, having exhausted his memory for some tangible 
cause for reprehension, at last said, In fact, no good can be expected 
oi a fat fellow who— never was shaved in his lifeC* Stephen had no beard. 


AsHey and Z^urroir?.-— Equestrians at'c of ancient date ; classic lore gives 
many* instances of these** Centaurs.” The performances of Huorow, how- 
ever, ci^tamly outstrip competition and exceed all I remember. All tlicse 
persons' are exceedingly ignorant. Poor old Astley used to talk of a 
** Kr^cker-dih uat stopp'd Balexander's harmy, and, when cut hopen, had 
a man in banner in its hhdellediL^ He (Astley) had two or three hard 
words that he invariably misappliea: ** pestiferous ” healWays substituted 
for ** pu^Hknimous and he was wont to observe that he riiould be a 
ruined man, for his horses ate most vociferously. The present race of 
gymnastic tn-ofessors have not oultSvatod an acquaintance with the school- 
master. Monsieur GoufTfe, the man-monk^, (who was bom "in the 
Borough,) jreceived a letter from a F)ctiicbhian begging fcA^ relief* 
Whether in French or English GodKe waa^ec|ual]y incapable of peru-^ 
sing it ; the stage^manager. however, explained to him the nature of 
its counts, on which he advanced to, thmlMsifii and gave him half-a- 
crowii/^f^ Moi^enr. vous aws bien da Ifi boi^**\i 0 a;^claimed the receiver. 
GoolfiSe. thinkmg that hts mpposed^MI^^ w«#bsking for more. said. 
** IVs no use. dang it. for I aift no mM silver abrntt^mc.” Of Ducrow 
it irtold that, when teaching a la^ of rank taiA tij)a»"iuid being intent on 
pitaHWTiiqi^ O^^ character for gantimy* haatHat said, Wjiy. 

vrahr him (the horse) toimnp. you inimt hold on behind ami 
insinivm the persuaders into his awk <}f extraovdinaiy 

eourage^takeame example Herr Claw, at aacendfaig 

on. the rope from the stage to the gaBanr ah A danj^Ma exiKahnenT. 
Dnerow ssM# What. Sir. airaid Of hui^ng ymvfMf. I amfose. Tm not 
pretty, aad.havo nothing to hurt : give Am* in bis duflel 

diessmgipDWti and he aamded am deSoetided attempt 
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amounUng almost to xnadnass, and at wVich oven the practiee J performers 
oi tliat theatre shuddered* <• 

Elhaimina private Blliston,A\ho cci'tahdy imitated Jolin Palmer 

in his iimnn^ off the stage, had an affected morality eff demoaiionr whieh 
ill accorded with lus real life j in his youth this was peculiarly tho case. 
Oharlcalnelcdonisaid* ^Therewits a capital parson s^Hmed the day Elliston 
turned The style of hypocrisy m which the great comedian in- 

dulged immbled that of lus stage manner, when A was to be dcoeised in 
the presepoe of B, Thus Slhston always appeared to he cajoling one set 
ior the sake of annisiw nhothcr. rather than for anything to be gained by < 
the process. When atsch^l, the bo>s caUad him the young crocoij^e, 
ibi he had tears ol contriUon ready at the shbitest notice. IIis love-ad- 
ventures were numerous, and he was not* very fortunate or tasteftil in the 
selection of his duleiiieas; among othem (when he was scarcely eighteen) 
was a tavern-keepei’s daiUe at WappinsS One dav, whilst in earnest con- 
veisation with the ladv, an alarm was giTOj, ami, as it was necessary to 
conceal |u>bezt Wdlialn, he was placed in% has|Kd ihest. Thaic wi^ 
ElJibton whilst tho lady lan to tho bar. Five minutes passed, still 
noise continued, nay. incioased j he tned to raise the lid, but she had pru- 
dently (?) fastened it lie listened, the confvuion m the bouse bwame 
more evident : he could hear poisons ntbning to and iio. tbe> sought some 
ope;- no.^ Some Ccdaruity had Occurred. What? lie too soon gueased, 
loi he heidl tban^ippmg and the on of Fne ! All considera- 

tions but thoij| of pwsanal^iwEty' vanished; besought with all his might 
to extiicale brnisoif; m vain. UighttuI iecollettion> ol beings buried filtve 
ilashcd across his pionior} ; but U) be at once bunt'd and Inirnt was too 
much, and lua i^uggles weie lenewed till he sank back helpless and e\- 
hansted. ‘‘ At last,'* I quote Ins own woals, “ 1 liad nothing for it but 
;i^tienec and prayer,’ “ Pi uei. I i).\euiatel, “ under the circiim- 
slauceslhat brought vou Ibeie, should have been pi eceded bv upentance ’ 

*• fciir,' he replied, “ f did not piH> diiectly for but that tiiose who 

were endeavouring to sulMliie the iire might be nidiuul to fdJxf rate of the 
furniture'' The £iro, which was otil> trilling, was at length <|uenchcd, 
KlU&ton s ffooiQ uiakiwetit tlie same ))iocess, tor on tlie Jad> leledsuiij; him 
lie wended homawaids, and nevei again incuriod a similai danger in tho 
same prcmibe3. 

MmHen . — A Kttte w^hilc previous to Munclen's retirement his health waa 
piecunous, and Elliston agieed in consetjuence to give Mundeii \%Lyer 
night, instead of a settled weeM) salaijf. The numbei of nights not being 
specified, the lessee only called upon the vetcian s sei vices wh«n he irape- 
lativeljfei’aquiicd them. This, as Munilcn leeovered, was wormwood to him : 
howt'vei, the time of letiibution ai rived. Ills Majest} bespoke aplgjr and 
"filree ; Elliston oinited Munden’s name because the house would assuredly 
be Ml to the ceding, and emiiloying Mtindcn would be^ throwing 10/, 
away ; but in xhe gieen-rQom a notice was affixed desirii^ “ fdl the iH^m- 
pany to attend to sing the National anthem/' This was enough ; Miinden 
joined the group, ono, on the sttOd|[th of the managerial notice, claimed 
and leccivcd lus lOf. that 

Kean and the has been generally thought that Kean 

avoided the Kembtes, and that they kept alool Iroin Kean: it was not 
so. John's pithy rtkiArk on his rivirs Hichard, that he seemed temUy 
in earnest," was OIMMi it criticism and an eidogv. Stophen Kamhla 
and Kean were friends, independent ol their dramatic 

course ; and in the yiik |al9, when Dnwy-lane Theatre was to 
Kemble enmc fonward Hit ^he meeting, to state that “he was filliuriBed 
by Mr. Kean to offer O^ycar/* Alter stating that, troni Keo/Shs poptt- 
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larity, 9ucb an arrangement muldbe hailed with pleasure by the public, 
and that the performer^ also felt that he (Kean>’tirae the most eligitue per*^ 
son to manage the establishment, he concluded tarA^yitig— 

*' Jf this offer he ajto^pted, Mr. Kean authmaiS me to say, that oii 
grafting him a ietvVet^" lease, he will naifow Sie stage, bring uM^ard the 
boxes, and genexaSy reduce the interior of the nousc, which, it ' now ad- 
mitted to be too laiije for sound or sight,*’ 

[In Kean's evidence before the di-amatkl CommlEhw xitcmttfs before 
his death, he declared he could hear ahd"s)^' from Uih bae$l^ of .th% one- 
shilling gallery. I cannot account for ^ ; hut t ShH^Cdtrectly 

• quoted the words of his offer as to Dnh^, in m'^Sthd 1 Y:ieliCytt bis boast 
of i&r-sightedness was generally deemed an idle 01 ^.] 
tfie^season ending June,. 1019, when ibok place, had been un« 

prosperous, Mr. (leorge liohins, in urging the committee and shareholders 
to come forW|^, said ne had rec^vea a fotter from John Kemble (then in 
Switzerland), expressing a hope that the public would not suffer one out 
of our two national theatres to be shut up, for that competition was as 
miieh required in the histrionic as in any ar^ 

At that meeting, when Mr. Calcratt was chairmen, after these offers 
and remarks, subscriptions poured in; ten of the committee gave 100/.. 
each ; Soane (the architect) the like sum ; alter two meetings, 2150/. had 
been obtained ; the general foclir]^ w^as, that Kean would be the lessee, 
fltephen Kemble stage>mnnager. The committee closed the theatre on 
the ^th of June*. The Wetors took the OM Hnymarket for a^vr nights, 
and Kean played Richard there gratuitously for them dh'i^Rth ! cn the 
2l8t, EUiston gave his .services as Hover, and a few days’ w^fWards h Warf 
announced, thnt having outbid Kean, he wouldbccome the tesse'edf Drury. 

“ Stephen Kemble,” said Kean, “ has a soul under tliat load of fot, 
which (the .soul) wv// ooze out; but Johns is barred iipJ^byhis nhs-^tt 
prisimer tt} his prudence.'' " ' ^ 

Miss O'Neill, — like Mrs. Siddons, — was cradled to tlfft craft whife a 
pooY child amid the finest pisanlry in the world.” Iti the town Of Drog- 
Jieda and villages thoreanent, her father find a smalt ahaniiig scheme, 
as it is termed, tHling up barns for the purposes Of theatres, and 
dividing the receipts amid the performers, he having no capital to imiiir 
the risk of offering .salaries. Amid all this, and despite all this, he did, 
as many others have doiie,'‘suppprt his family m honfest Arid ViftUous inili- 
,,geaoa, and they repaid their father's care by working Ufoir Way ^ comfort, 
*3and om of them to lame and fortune. Talbot (the frish Ellisthii) was the 
man^r that first noticed the talents of the child, who was then enacting 
the Duke of Yorlv in “ Kichard the Third ; ” at an early age,, she was the 
of his (Talbot's) company in the Irish provinces. Gamble, hi' hie 
Vj<jwK of Manners and Society in the North of Ireland,” sayi 
/"^VMiss O'Neill, if she is not a native, pas^d her early life m this, Min 
(B^ndslk). ^er father was the manager of a little party which played in 
a bcewhoiau^y^arn there, and a hundred times the inhabitants have seen 
her, whenjQfltle girl, numing about and bare-legged. As 

she grew ujTIme became the heroine^ of 'ht^Ie theatre, and played 
with great applaitso in tragedy, comedy, a young woman 

brought up as Miss O'Neill had been shoiddllp' intoxicated by a 

change, sudden as the wildest shifting of on which she moves, is 

. not to be wondered at ; but to her praise be it iold^t $he xemeinbers her evil 
days, and those who befriended her in them. ^ shjMj^per, to whom she 
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and her father were indebted (or various aots of kindness* late^leli into 
indigence ; she sent for him to London* and having suppoHed mm aomu 
time m her own hOna^^wahim/i^ agettiAongnm^nck bhsinesS/^ \ 

When Cherry was he heard of Miss IQl^'NeA* and applied to 

her to^^n him at ClontneU,^Jbut she was other#b|ie,ongsi^ed* or ootaiiietl' 
belter tefms at Delfaat ; hlta dhii^:acoepted the ofik'r* ahrimld have played 
the heroines to Koan»^ho w«#,|then Cherryrs tragediim. However, it so 
happ<me4$|l^^iCean^^iei|ldy saw, but never he^ of.Miss O'Neill, 
unt^ apiN^Jin Londqm Talbot*, who took great 

llAdi^stoifredQn the young actress, 

was tf^|J|ni|i^ oid, {u^ty^t j^Msied in pUying all, the young lovers in ^ 
comediei^^fSaght Miss v;4mrtne traditiohu busings or the did stpek- 

te (m%h of which eschewed^ to Londdtt^. '/ He 

Iways the highest op^Ww hdr genius^ and talent, and fopght her 
battles manfullv with tho 0 ^t^illd< «dontaiiderd lhat. Miss Walstein '^as her 
superior. Mathews spoke of hef to' thq .Gdvent^garden proprietors, she 
being then in treaty with the oomidfttee of^rury-lane, and to Mathews 
the former theatre was indebted Tor the imnjtense profits her engagement 
seciiiii'd. , She was engaged at Covent-garddp for^three years» at 16, 16, 
and 1 8f. per week— terms which, for unliied talent, appear high ; but 
,Mrs. Glover (then Miss Betterton) had higher in the year 1 797. 

It is customary to .say that those who have pi^uced immense effect in 
^^>ondon hifve generally been unnoticed in the provinces, and to talk of the 
I wearisome years passed in pri^!l|tlon and poverty l^ibut what are the facts ? 
f John Jfomlfle4!ganG to Loadott'l^ 26; Charles at 18; and Stephen at 
<|pl)out 28^ '14m, SiddonS' first kt 21, and when she made her great hit she 
was en^ Kean was not seven-and-twenty when he appeared as fihy- 
'lock; Miss 0>'Neni was under three* and-twenty when. she appeared as 
Jijliet at Cov^t-giarden Theatre. Nor had Miss 0*Neiirs life been pne of 
sijrow' or of jfettury to any extent ; her childhocHi indeed knew no luxury, 
nft her girlhdod idle* ease, but at the age of seventeen she was known as 
aig actress of promise and as a beautiful and nmiftble^ girl. A considerable 
time beibresbe appeared in London, Shiel dedicated his tragedy of ** 
laade** to her; and in his preface has addressed this '* unknown" aeb'ess, 
os dramatic bmgiaphors delighted ,to call her, in terms of eulogy that in 
the olden ,timks a parasitical poet might have offered to a Princess, vis., 
.aitcr saying “ A^laide’’ was written for her, he adds — 

^ ** 1 en^eavbitrna to combine beauty, innocence, and feeling, as 1 ]lnew 

that your'rejj^nsentktion of such a chai^er would not be an effort' of ari^ 
butthespontanebiik effusion of naturfe.'* ^ \ 

, Talbot wm an admirable young Mirabel and the like ; be was so lesm^:, ha 
the 0f the toilet, that he not only jMmtted with a camel's bair brush his mpus* 
taiihe aiiA^yhiskers upon his lip and aieek, but also painted in sepia and Indkoi 
ink Ctif'/i on bib forehead ; and this so admirably that the deception could 'kotlie 
detected even in die orchestra: tie came ont in Xoiing Norval.In I^dnn^iifkii&ri^ 
of Ibrty^’years ago, and died in lHiblm a short time sines. 
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impENtS ON THE HtmSON. 

M. CBABSS.T»1^ifii«Hbatef, ivould \w90 Icwtod New York uli^mnibrt* 
able. 1 would menlioii the hei^t o( thetihemointter bistlbran avemon 
I have to dgiu^. Broadway, at nocai, had bean mdes. 

1 had fixed upon the firat %f Augpat 6^tny ailnl^ teBarat^, 
and With a steam bpt, a portmanteau, and a mack 1bioy,Wtn jhwddl^ into 
•the ** rathcr-faster-tbanJightiring** steamor, ^ North with 

abd^it ^even hundred other people, bke xnyl^f, jpist in tune. hun- 

dred and fifty gentlemen and ladtet, tWQf seconds too late, stood 
larding ” the pine chips nfion the pi^* ghaing after the vaniaJung boat 
through showers of perspiration. Away va ^ streaked ” at the rate of ^ 
twelve miles in the hour against the current, and hy the time 1 had 
penetrated to the baggage-closet, and seated Wdliam Wilberforcc upon 
niy portnlanteau, with orders not to stir for eleven lioiiis and scicii 
minutes, wc were far up the Hudson, 0 ]}ening into its hills and rocks, 
like a witches* party steaming through the Harz in a cmildroiu 

A North River steam-boat, as a Vermont boy would phrase it, is 
another fptess so7t o’ thing from a BnHsher» A coal-barge and 
eight-oars on the Thames are scarce more dissimilar. BtiSK for mooth * 
water only, our river boats are long, shallow and graceful, of tile eaqui^T 
site proportions ot a plcasuic yacht, and painted as bnlliatttiy i|td mu- 
tastically as an Indian shell. With her how jnst leaning up l^iuf 
surface of the stream, her cut-water throwing otl a curyfid sud traui!{|m- 
rent sheet from either side, her white awnings, her magical speed, and Jhc 
gay spectacle of a thousand well-dressed people on hci open decks, I kfftw 
nothing prettier tlian the vision that shoots hy your door as you sit 
smoking in jour leaf-darkened portico on tlie bold shore of tine Hudson. 

The American edition of Mrs. Tiollojie (several copiiii of which are 
to^hc found in every boat, serving the same purpose to the feelings of 
the papaengers as the escape- valve to the engine) ^y pn a sofa beside 
me, and taking it up, as to say 1 will be let alone^^’ | commenced 
dividing my attention in m> usual quiet way between the varied pano- 
rama of rock and v alley dying backwanls in r>ur progress, and the as varied 
mvIHutude about me. 

for the mass of the women, as far as satin slinpers, hats, drei^miw. ^nd 
gloves could go, a Frenchman might have fanacu himself inthif nxi^i; of 
'a transplantation from the Boulevards. In London, French d^ildons 
are in a ig awn pr AngliBed : but an American woman looks on the pro- 
dimttons ^^Aheau, Boivm, and Maneuri ae a translator of the Talmud 
on the insplM tc\t. The slight figure and small feet of the race rather 
favour the resemblance, and a French routiuer, who would prohdbly 
come to Amerfca expecting to see bears and buffaloes prowling about the 
landing-place, would rub her e 3 'e 8 in New York, and imagine she was 
stdl in France,, and had crossed perhaps only the broad part of the 
Seme. ^ t ^ 

The men were a more original stud). Near VHtHsht a Kentuckian on 
three chairs. He had been to the metropo6i^jMri4^tly for the first 
time, aliAthad looked round sharp.” In ^he end of the club 

of Berculdi, was crushed a pair of French aUt |{Iovc8, which, if they 
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ful5lled to bim ^ glovo>a4 destiny, would df^r t^e rich that 
** the^asnol '' l^ight ye(J[^Vf him the fltia hair had 

fltitl theliiaces of haviijpth^ itatomehticL^^ /cd^^ and^acroas 

his Atlahtekn breast wis lO^pedj in a complicji^d,rig^’2i^» a chain that 
must have cost him i^ilde^ait^of racuon-skiti^ Hia eoat was evidently 
the of a J^ior, though of the finest English nia-* 

terud ^|^ri^t-1x>6omj;1fra like swan with feathers full 

imfick cravety riedinn cnrsc-me-if-l-care^sort'- 

of-a^lja^ flong itke the etos of an italiau imimrdsvoiwre. 

With aK^#^ & was to lo(^k tt|md with ^pect. under kw ' 
was set op to its fellow irifh' an habitual dolepItiiBiation that would Uivow 
a hickory^tree into a shi^, biii;, ]tonk gisodHAaturei and the ^most abso- 
lute freedom from sus])icidh, lay H k^e qM his Ajaccai^ftMarjEis, mixed 
with an earnestness that eononanded itself at onc^ to your liking. 

In a retired corner, near the wheels sto^ a ^oop of Indiansy as mo* 
tionlcss by the hour together as figures earvea in roxm a/niico. They 
had been on their melancholy annual visit'to tlie now-cultivated sluire 
of Connecticut, the bunal-place, but unforgotten and oacc wikl home of 
llieir fathers. With the money given them by tlie romantic persons 
whose sympathies are yearly moved by these stern and poetical pilgrims, 
they had taken a passage in the ** fire-canoe/* which would set them two 
hundred miles on their weary journey hack to the prairies. Tlieir 
ApaQo^-like forms loosely dressed in hlankcU, their gaudy warnpum-bells 
aiidfeifc&ers, the muscular arm and close clutch ujion the rific^'the total 
absence of surprise at the unaccustomed wonders about them, ami the 
lowering and settled scorn and dislike cxi)rcsscd in their cojijier faces, 
would have powerfully impressed a European. The oiilj person on whom 
tli% deigned to cast a glance was the Kentuckidh, and at him they oecar 
sionally stole a look, as if, through all his metropolitan finci^, they 
recognked motol with whose ring they were familiar. 

There were,sthree foreigners on board, two of them companions, and 
one approutly alone. With their coats loo small for them, their thick 
soled l^ots aiiu> sturdy figiires, collarlesa cravats, and assumed itimein* 
scioBSUess of^the |Rieeence of another living soul, they were reco|icd2kble 
at once as Englishmen. To most of the people On hoard they probably 
appeared equally well-dressed, and of equal pretensions to the character 
of gentlemen ; but any one wlio liad made observations lictween Temple 
Bar aud the steps of Crockford's, would easily resolve them intfif 
Birattfigham bagmen sinking the shop,’’ and a quiet gentleman '611 a 
^onnation. 

Tlie daily other persons I partiruleTly noted were a Soal^emer^ 
bably the son of a planter from Alabama, and a beautiftl girl, drem^ > 
in tfingularljr bad taste, who eeemed his sister. I knew the ‘‘ specimen^' 
weH. The indolent attitude, the thin but |>owerfal1y-jointed frame, t^ 
prompt politeness, the air of superiority acquired from constant command 
oyer riavea, the moulb habitually flexible and looking eloquent 
silence, and the eye in which alept a volcano of violent palBions,'V^ 
the marks that diu^ed bim of a race that 1 had studied much, and 
ferred to’ell the maay aoid distinct classes of my countrymen. His aisti^^ 
was ot Uie slightest imd most fragile figure, graceful as a fawn, but wifiSi 
no U‘aee of thedanciflg ttnastar’s precepts in her motions, vivid in 
afetsution to ev^’tlnng about her, and amused with aU she saw ; a oo^ 
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01 ^ ^6 liddMon. 

of Lnlla RookhsIttAing^H^ pocket french 

of gold cbttii^a Ikitng hK^trayelHng ldd)m 

and a glorious ^ofdskM af dark cttrla hMii^ from her #piA Md 

floating unheeded 'dVer lM^ shoulders. ■ 

Toward noon yiflf ^rounded West i^t suddenly into the 

over-shadowed gorge' ef the moiin taint,' it we the 

vein of a silvef mine, and d flJSi^|3i|f' iSW d>y a 

flash of lightning. (The irtrpnld he I 

can in no other way gWe an the dil^hm &e;'flttd- 

^snm.etid the undcr-^gtound effect of the Vharp d^*han^nig 'fountains 
us you sweep first into tt^'HfgMinds.) ^ >)* / 

The Boliiary Englishman, #jiQr hlA the southern beauty 

with the greatest apparent intaresl, had Tcton^ over to her side of the 
boat, and, with the instinctive knoWledge^that women have of character, 
she had shrunk from tlte morS obtrusive attempts of the Bnimmagems 
to engage her in conversation, and had addressed some remark to him, 
wliich seemed to have advanced them at once to acquaintances of a year. 
They were admiring the stupendous scenery together a moment before 
the boat stopped for a passenger, off a snuiU town above tlie point. As 
the wheels were check^, there was a sudden splash in the water, and $l 
cry of “ A lady overboard ! ” I looked for the fair creature who had 
bf^ staufUng before me, anef she was gofiCi. The lioatwua sweeping 
00 , and as I dai ted to tlie railing I saw the gurgling eddy where soitoie* 
thing had just gone down; and in the next minute the Kentuchttttand 
the youngest of tlie Indians rushed togetlier to the bfern, and: ncihriiig 
the taffrail with tremendous leaps, dived side by sidd into fhe Very 
centre of the foaming ciicle. Thf Englishman had coolly ssfeed a rope, 
and, by the time they re-apjicared, stood on the railing with i COrl in tiis 
haud,^and flung it with accurate calculation directly wer With 

iinraoveably grave faces, and eyes blinded with water, the tWe divers 
rose, lidlding high between them — a large pine faggdlf ^ Shouti of 
laughter peeled from the boat, and the Kentuckian, diacovertee his error, 
gav^ ti^log an indignant fling behind, and, takirfg hold' of thfe rope, 
lay quietly to he drawn in; while the Indian, disdaining assistance, 
darted through the wake of the boat with arrowy swiftness, and sprang 
up the side with the agility of a tiger-cat. The lady re-ajrpeared from 
the cabin as they jumped dripping np>ii the deck; the Kentuekiafi 
-shooh himself, and sat down in the sun to dry ; and tlte graec^ and 
Indian, too proud even to put tlie wet hair away from hisl^lwfiil^ 
turned his place and folded Ins arms, as indiflerent and calixi,«Ai% ihe 
aifppressed leaving of Ins chest, as tf he had never stirred^ftmi his 
vtm-bke posture. 

' Air hour or two more brought us to the foot of the Catskills, and here 
^ic boat lay al6ngside the pier to discharge those of her passengers wlto 
Vfevo bound to the house on tlie mountain. A hundred or more moved 
gangway at the summons to get ready, and among them the 
* the Kentuckian. I had begun to feel an interest in 

fair fellow-passenger, and f suddenly detenmne^ to join their party-^ 
A tesolntion which the Englishman seemed to eoUae at the same mo* 
Vhent, awd probably for tlie same reason. ‘ v 

We slept at the pretty village on the botflc of and the next 

lay made, the twelve hours’ ascent thfougkr. gfen: audmresty our way 
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skirti^ Wiling moAt and odof^ tamed Aaide 

and«jb»t|n^ by tniesi^fjEfeiie^ry 9M nioi||%^ tnmke would 
have MNilehed the c^ 4 |e||w^ fke ^wi^Aoiia.’ ’ jEverything that 
wae nat'fovely mm awful. The <irodGe; were eplit with a 

^Mble hnpretoB of 4 ilnidi^ |>pwer that had loin them apart, and 
the dari99ja|| into. the akj aa if the anna of a 

bari^li^ '^tun thmatis^ them from die mounlaiu^a 

bcp^f^ . it ^^^paie^alcind to about and leap— the 

ene^ ^thwhiislt:^'jpiedtbd the itower of die 

frame. ^ : -i' ' # * 

NeailgKie end of we^tapp^ on a jutting root, to 

looki^oh on the obaj^c^ W;^l^|:vOvem<^ ,i%e view extended, over 
forty or £fty miles of vaW'iinivWc^ ^th a hid^-^ut eye, it 

looked, in its green imdlaThih Iciliage, lika a nw and unequal h^ of 
verdure, while the distant Hudson crept.thmo^* it like a half-hid satin 
riband, lost as if in clumps of mots a^ong the broken banks of the 
Higlilands. 1 was trying to fix thd^ eye of myr^onipanion upon West 
Point, when a steamer, with its black funnel andretreating line of smoke, 
issued as if from the bosom of the hills into an’^bpeii break of the river. 
It was as small apparently as the white hand that pointed to it so rap- 
turously. 

*VOh! ’* said the halfrbresBihless girl, ^ds it not like some fairy bark 
on an Eastern stream, with a spice lamp alight in its prow ? ’’ 

More like an old shoe afloat, with a cigar stuck in interrupted 
Kentucky. 

As the sun began to kindle into a blaze of fire the tumultuous masses 
so peculiar to an American sky, turning every tree and rock to a lambent 
and rosy gold, we stood on the broad platform on which the house is 
built, braced even beyond weariness by the invigorating and rarified air 
of the monutain. A hot supper and an early pillow% with the feather- 
beds and blankets of winter, w^re unromantic circumstances, but I am 
not; aware that any one of the party made any audible objection to them ; 

I sa^ next the Kentuckian at table, and can ani^er for two. 

A m^e or two back from the mountain-house, on nearly the same 
leveUtM gigantic forest suddenly sinks two or thr^ hundred feet into 
the 00$^ forming a tremendous chasm, over which a bold stag xni|^t 
almost'icap, and above which the socks hang on either side with the 
most threatening and frowning grandeur. A mountain-stream <^pa 
through the forest to the precipice, and leaps as suddenly over the 
picc, as if, Arethusa-like, it fled into the earth from the pursuing st^ 
of a Satyr. Thirty paces from its brink, you would never susj^ect^ but 
for the hollow reverberation of the plunging stream, that any thmg but a 
dim and massy wood was within a day’s journeys It is visited as agreat ^ 
curiosity in sc^ery, under the name of Cauterskill Falls. 

We were all on the spot by ten the next morning, after a fatiguing 
tramp through the fDrest; for the Kentitckian had rejected the ofler 
k guide, undertaking tb bnng us to it in a straight line by only the 
" the watmouTse. The caprices of the little stream had misled h|^ 
mover, and we arrived half-dead with^lhe fatigue of our cioBs-marchi^ . 
^ I silt down on the bfdd edge the precipice, and suffered my more 
imiiatiebt coniip|uiionB to attempt the ^fficult and dizzy descent before 
me. The KcnEhcLian leapt from rock to rock, followed daringly by die 
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Soathenieri und 

Bite chttd niiiiliefA^^ 

devoted himsetf to herOasiktik eom^ted^her with di»etouii eii* 
treaties to deacendlinore eautioiisfy* I hkm r^l&kgOx ac& llte; |^ro- 
ceeded, and trith tn^tiead^over thepi»|emi§^i^«f the moBtpnmntient 
crag, watehcd'them in a giddr dieam» of 

the scene, lialf^intereBled in their >' ^ 

They reached the bOttotjaof the fden atlaat, ^ ^ two 

who had gcme before^ but tliqrhtd fiH^dliiedtirk pa«n^of the Stream 
*to find its veh^ and were beyond sigM or hearing. 

After sitting a minute^dr two,.the ireatlesa^but ^ rose 

to go nearer the fall, arid 1 wiutremarl^t^ the fiudden'''beavi- 

ncsfi ki her stepe^ when sliO ataggeted^ as)|4 "^^?K^^aid8 her eonvpu- 
nion, fell senseless inta his attas.^ of the air below, 

combined with over-exertion. Had been tod much for her. 

The small but of an old ntan 'wlm served as a guide stood a little back 
from the glen, and I had rushed into it, and was on the first step of the 
descent with a flask of imirits, when a cry fmxn the opposite crag, ht the 
husky and choking scream of infuriated pmion, suddenly arrested me. 
On the edge of the yawning chasm, gazing down into it with a livid 
and deoth-like paleness, stoocUhe Southerner. 1 mechanically followed 
his eye. llis sister lay on hCT back Upoa a flat rock immediately below 
him, and over her knelt the Englishman, loosening the dress that pressefl 
cloBC upon her throat, and with his face so near to licrs as to conoeal it 
entirely from the view. I felt the brother’s misapprehenBion at a glance, 
but my tongue clung to the roof of my mouth ; for in the modues^ of 
his fury he stood stretching clear over the brink, au^ every instant t 
looked to see him plunge headlong. Before T could recover my breath, 
he started back, gazed wildly round, and seizing upon a huge fragment 
of rock, heaved it up with supernatural strength, and hurled it into the 
abyss. Giddy and sick with horror, I turned away and covered up my 
eyes. I felt assured he had dashed them to atoms. 

^he lion roar of the Kentuckian was the first somird that fiillowed the 
thxsndering crash of the fragmeuts. ^ 

^ Halloo, youngster ! What in tarnation are you arter ? ji^ u’ve 
Idiled the gal, by gosh ! ” 

The next moment I heard tiie loosened stones as lie went plunging 
down into the glen, and hurrying after liim with my restorative, 1 found 
tdll^poor Englishman lying senstdess on the rocks, and the faiiftuig girl, 
eieiiped miraculously Jrom harm, struggling slowly to her senses.' , 

On examination, the new sufierer appeal only stunned by a small 
fragment which had struck him on the temple, and the Kentuckian, 
taking him up in his arms like a child,#trode tbicrugh the spray of the 
fall, and held his head under the descending torrent till be kick^ lustily 
for his freedom. With a draught from the ^k, the pale Alabamian was 
perfectly restored, and we stood on the rock together looking at 
other like people who have survived an emthipiake. 

I We climbed the ascent and found the brother' lying with his face to 
" the earth, beside himself with hm conflicting feefings. Tlie rough tongue 
of the Kentaekian, to whom 1 had explained the apparent cause of the 
mh act, soon cleared up the tempest, and he joined us presently,, and 
walked back by bis' sister's side iu silence. : , 
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Matlial in tofiJon . " 


Wc made out8>Wcs into fi, jmHy to |mft tlic reipainder of the summer 
oil the Iftkest th<l K^tutfldttii, wbaivas in a hurry 

lo Ret hack’to propose Ittmsdf for tlj» LcghSatiltre. 

^ Three or four veara have and I find myadf e traveller iu 

KnRland* Thickly aa are the 'wonders and pleaauies of London, 
an orcasional^iMcnr ivttlf a lovely 'eoun try woman in ^ Square, and a 
gossip ivIlSi he/ husband over He glass of winp, in which Cauterskill Falls 
arej^^forgottei^ jUW^emotandutna in xny Jiiaiy never written hut in 

'' » SUNGSB^ 

4^RTi4t m tOMtlON. 

XVI. 

' More Ileralj^, 

Darby and Joan, years tweniy-ahe, 

Playe<l cmdugai attachment — 

Iney seemed devoted, constant, true ; 
jQiut Joan declared she never knew 
The happiness a match meant ; 

Till.when, as foie executrix, 

8ho put up Darby's hatchment. 

XVII. 


Jif/NA Duncan and Mrtt, Jordan^ 

When Jordan, foreino**! of Tlialia*s train. 

Slept in the straw awhile in Drury Lane, 

Duncan, the novice, seirinl the chair of stale. 

And play'd the cobblei s melamorphosed mate. 

But soon to health lestorecl by V arren s art, 
Thalia's favourite rc-assumcd the part; 

When h) ! a RalJer} wag (one Andrew Page), 

Who heaid the glad annoiuicement from the stage. 
Gave the lair substitute this loud faroweU, — 

Hcai It not, Duncan, for it w a NelL” , 


XVIII. 

Alliterative Tribute to the OrigimA Per/ofmere in “ S/mp^ow and C( 

• Gifted with Gallic gabble and griniaccv 
Laugh, leer, and lollop, lauding lots of lace, 

Orger'H odd onset — ojipaitune, ouM, 

3\»ins pungent jiepjiar o'er the pointed play- 
niough Coitper^ courtships kept continual clear, 

Droll Davison disdfdns to doubt her deal*; 

But, blandly bountiful, in blindness blest, 

Won t wonier what he wants with widow'd West. 

No gleam of glofy gladdens Glovers gloom ; 

Kipe for revolt, she rarilbles round the romn ; 

AViule, wondering what can wake the woman's woe. 

Trim Terry treads the traps on tottering toe, 

C'ross'd ana confounded by his cosening Co. 

These freaks and frolics — freak without offence — 
Pica&ing the pit, put poet Pvcle hi pence. 
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THE tiATB MES. SIDDQKS^. 

With the exception of a few liVdy* Aucinating, and jnleresti% . 
though after alU'ttOt Very inBtrucHve <«worka can- 

not Bay that the English ata^of znodem'date ha« ad^Meftjhe elaiQentst 
ninch less the fruition^ of ^OodlMirorka of the class of biufpnpncal literatUTe* 
The meTnoranda» the and private letters of seveial actora 

actresses of great merit would alpiost contradict one part of this position ; 
hut,#inhappily, where we have been left in poaacssion of these dweeta 
and disjunota inembra^ th^ have fallen into th^andi of book-ttiahers^ 
either of so little judgment that th^ knewnol^btitto distinguish What 
was keeii^ reckef'che, new and interesting^ from whaA| g aa common-place^ 
trivial and vulgar ; or who have resolved to give a mne ami undigested 
mass of the whole, in order to produce the di^al number of ponderous 
volumes. We have recently seen the charming, neCive^ somstic, acute, 
profound, yet lively, and withal moral and instructive incidents and 
thoughts in the life of a vary ]>eautiful woman on the stage, so mixed with 
the facts of where she dined — whether she walked — whether she went in 
u hack, a glass-coach, a tiy^ a post-chaise-^with tte hours she went and 
Tciurned; that what might liavs'^becn a wurhequarto the ^^Memoii cade 
Grammont,” or the Confessions of llouBseau,^^ has been made decidedly 
the most tedious, and as decidedly one of the most repulsive books of 
recent date. The work before us is calculated to remove the op)>Tobrium 
of theatrical biography. It may be said to be in some respects autobio- 
graphical, for it euntains a very judicious and extensive selection from 
the memoianda, letters, and joumaU of this extraordinary woman ; anti 
the vcT) enunciit pr»ct to whom she had bccpicathcd tlic ollice of writing 
her life, knew .her so intimately in all her domestic cares ami ])rivatc 
relations of friend, mother, wife, and wooer of the muse, that the chasms 
which he has filled up seem emanations from Mis. iSiddons herself. 
But tilt', speculations of Mrs. Siddons upon dramatic poetry, which arc 
ill thcmhelves extremely curious, and doubly luluable from such a 
source, have enticed our lyric poet into a great many literary disquisi- 
tions of excpiisite beauty ; and Mr. Campbell has forcilily revived the 
public im])resfen>n of liis great talcriU, in convening what is enidite and 
profound, in a manner cleiw, chaste and warm even to faiKn nation. The 
parts of the volume which relate to Mrs. Siddons are nmiuestionably 
the iiM)st valuable ; but they are so, solely because they are all wc have, 
of ever can have of thte extraordinary womans whilst the really finer 
]>ortions that relate to the biographer’s genius and literary taste, can be 
treated more slightly, on the reflection that we have his numerous ])ro- 
ductions before us, and may reasonably hope for further outpourings of 
his rich fancy and creative genius. 

The evanescent nature of the histrionic art, renders it imjiossible to 
convey even a faint idea of Mrs. Sidiloaia*s stu|ienduu8 i>owers of acting ; 
to tliose who have never seen hcj^, Mr. Camphell has done all that the 
subject admits of. He has shown that she possessed every physical 
perfection, witlioiit one single defect — extreme licauty of the heroic cast 

^ Tike Life i)f Mrs. Siddeus. Tty TbmnM Campbell, 2 Vol«. Oro, Effingham 
tVilsuu. 
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kdk SSdtJo^9. 

of ws^bfe variety of eKpression ; a 

iiiietjr ig^ritned Ij^ead^wHk^atriMdi eatriige emiobled by a beautifhl 
tbn^t mA Imst I i| £gc&e«. mi e&<jttiitte cbtitour of the 

Umbiii and a waIkj|uiHft^i4^w ^Wftoat gtaee. Her vme excelled 
l^t df pMfbet to atreteK of Imagination. 

To ofli^att pliyi&ial i^etfectiotis, was 

added«|j;iredt^1a|^i^ mploycd witt(M|todiU^ aMduity and incearamt 
toil ; andjfbliu 0MQpbeU now ipat^he bad a mind of exquisite 

tenderneBs, witii V warmtb of imiigmatiom^ which made h&r transpoit 
into^ tha character a^e personated. ^The tjnehties, with their 
ujMli dl cteSses, and her fine readings of different passi^res 
ojr&etry, all fdmdesjnf character, and 

vamlma^^ illustrated hyMn Campbell; and 

we Complete an idea conyq^cd to Us of the perfection 

of nature and a«t Wn ihe stage, as the sulye^ admits of. 

R bmuliyte unjust eiot to do tionu^ to the pnvatc worth of this 
exeellent Mr. Campbell has rented Ibveral false notions which 

had been artfully inculcated into the public toind respecting her pnvate 
character* He shows that she was charftsdde^Uberal, sincere ; warm in 
atiections, of a most foigiving temper, of exquisite sensibility, unassum- 
ing to humility, md||^d as simple in worli]^ affairs as a Lhild. 

in tlie perusal orstage bq^graphy, it is impossible not to be struck 
with the incessant recurrence of the most Outrageously false judgments 
that are made by veteran proprietors and stage-managers, even wlicn 
persons of the greatest genius offer themselves for engagements. Tlicsc 
erroneous estimates aic sometimes the effects of a mean and irritable 
j^ousy; and both are exemplified in the treatment which this great 
ailSress received, m her early efforts for employment. At ten years of 
age,. Miw Siddons could appreciate many of the beauties of Milton. 
At 13, sU was the provincial heroine of se\eral lilngHsh 0 ]ieras, and 
^aiig tolembly well. At 19, slic produced so powerful an effect at Chcl- 
tennani, that Garrick sent Mr King to witness her performance ; and, on 
his report, he offered her a very humble salary. Her account of Garrick’s 
conduct, and her own estimation of it, redounds highly to her honour, 
and as little to the honour of poor bnmaii nature. ** She says, ** llis 
praises were most liberally bestowed uixm me ; buf his attentions, great 
and unremitting as they were, ended in worse than nothing.” With 
respect to his nsotives, she says, I moreover had served what I believe 
was hit^ chief object in his exaltation of poor me» and that was the mor- 

tificatloA and irritation of Mrs. Yates and Miss Young.” He 

always Objected to my apjicarance in any very prominent character, teil-^ 
ing me that the forenaiued ladies would poi^u me if I did.” After 
some more traits of stage intrigues and jealousies, which might disgrace 
a cook, she adds, ** He promised Mr. Siddons to procure me a good 
ei^gement with the new managers, and desired him to give himscu no 
troaUe ohout the matter, but to put my cause entirely into liis hands, 
let me down, however, after all these protesta&ms, in the most 
Ntiumiliatiiig manner ; and instead of doing me coihmon justice with 
those genwmeiif rather depreciated my I received an 

ofiicial letter from me pre^urietor of Dnuy-lane, acquainting ni@h that 
my services would no longer be reipiiied. it was a stunning aiidf^Muel 
blqw, overwhelming all uiy a^bbious hopes, and involving jiertl, ev<m 
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astonishment, that sucl^' y<^j a-}udgmeftit^>^clt flucting, s^mdd 
have been neglected hy%XiQimosf adlyietice, audby imAm^actprin the 
world.” But, netwithfm^istg tbii^wc stillj^d hw j^disyfog 
nate parts, and undetgli^g^e^rctot^^ lRarii||i..a wedc; ** Hard 

labour indeed it was ; fQ^||aitervj^€arsal^^^ Bp^T^nd .911 a' Monday 
morning, I had to go an<laol'at|Bia8&ol oh the evilhlBg iame day^ 
and reaching Bath a^ain, after a driye ^tmlv'e miles^ I, was ohiiged to 
represent some fati^ing part there ^ ^fies^y evening ”-*f-aed aU this 
was for 8f 6M* a-^yl " ^ ; 

The whrk'shows the e^essivO timidiiyli^ sensibility of this astormh* 
irig woman; the ceak^less toils whicbi« 3 ie>hestow^ed in the eultivaw^ 
of her ulmost^miraculoua ond^lastly, the goodnesf^of , her 

heart and the mthding genexoi^y of het nature in all her 
tions of life. ^ i ' , 

Much has been said about Mts. 8iddons% differenced her hus- 
band, and of her Ifive of* money. ' Thd^very reverse of and o< 

the propensity, are.hh<^!wn throughout whole life. *1^0 ^towiilg 
letter from her toh^^isbahd « conclusive 'On bdlSt^ntd: 'Hjt idflecti 
honour ufiott her nt(^ory; v^> % ^ » ' 

My deorSid,^! am rea^y^sorry that iny little iliah ^fedn|p^%^hdtd^ 
have been tsken sO^aeriouSly; fer I am sufethdt^'hoivmrtW^ m^jG^toriti 
trifles, we can never eesse to love^^aeh'btllef.' ^ Ybd 1 

Wish to have done* hjq»ect ndthin^/nlore^bim yod yotimlf bavi 

designed me in yo!|p^wtl^^ Bar as yon ought ^ bd|tne master of eih* whih 
Godpermits ; caa^df your d^lwoiuy fl^be put out dfthe^powgi 


of any perepii fe all.thai t d<n^ ; ,ind 1 think that you cfcS 

not but l>e convinced tbat^lt 'fa:;.re‘a$pjfta^9 god ph^r. ev«r,a|fac 

' 

'■ , . .'<1 , ' - f ) 

Her tetters, 4tp0a tit»toes -of lier Inttbrod^ and feviftte 

acute V,: aV '■'■{, f-" - "• ''*• 

Mr. Cainnbell siunt t^l^r 'lbaiwstjK'l^ii^ti^ 
aatmMMe atelitf. ' ' /■ •■'■>* '■ * '7 

We canoot but ccmsider.Js T^^<jM)le,viiitit pllt'qjr' ita 

wily an indkeet allttsiou tq^ ^ SpUim. Mi 

Attg, — voi.. XU. wo. CLXiv, . UK' 
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The late Mrs. Siddons. 


Camphell^i Aketebeft of contemporaneoMO perBooa, events and circum- 
stances, are in bis usOoI felicitous s^lo^ liiSdiSqiiMticRis upon dramatic 
i^tiry will^vive or a passipB that i^eoies of literature. 

He does for ai^t^tia jK>etiy In viiat he so forcibly shows Mrs. 

Siddons to hawdone.in anath^* He elicit^ BeW beauties, elucidates by 
illfatratien, impomseaf^ kindred %ltn|h Dlutninates by that clear, 

bnlliant and capopdnlg chara^tdr cd Which is so compicnous in 

all his wnitingSj^jjMA in w{iichf£he ini£vidu4 shines irresistibly through 
the author. ^ ^ ^ ♦ 

The work is4i material addition to our standairi literature. It is ca!- 
c^latbd to 'raise our moral ch|racter by the freshness and cheerful 
ti^pr, with die h^4|||;Sft’Asis of our pasrions and actions, which, to 
tw* |[)^uth^^}um<^^Mlme eircry chafer. Tliere axe many beautiful 
sctitimenta ftoA'JwWiSciitm which ,may cleanse present society 

of the cant 'and mpRbid confusion urith whiw it is so disoidcred. With 
respetit h> the trork"dbq>unds ih typical errors ; and it is 

defaced bj^p engritving which conve^ the same idea of Mrs. Siddoiis, 
that a puhUc^house sign might emvey of Ihe Duke of Wellington, or 
an omdibus pang^^f Earl Grey or Lord Bmugham. 


A COUNTRY BALL ON TUE ALMACK’s PLAN ! 

BT BAYBSS BAYLY. 

Oh I Joy to her who first began 
A Country Ball on the Almack’s plan t 
Jlogsnoiton's Queen she walks erect, , 

The Ball exclusive and select 
Foul Ladies Patronesses sit 
From morn to night arranging it ; 

And when you hear the names oi aJL 
You'li guess the merits of t'fte balL*' 

Plebeian persons they r^ect, 

Hogsnorton balls are so select! 

The Squire's own l^y, Mistress Pearl, 

Her sister (quite a stylish girl), 

And then the wife of Mr. J?l%w, 

( Churdtiwarden, and a man of law,) ' 

And Mistress Ihtts, the Docteg^s bride, 

Helated on the moth^'s ride 
To Mr. BiggSjjj|J,who was, you know. 

Lord Mayor ot London long ago !) 

By the^Se, ail upstart claims are check'd, 
Hogsnorton balls are so siriecAl^ 

' They’ve quite egduled Mr«^qa3ls> 

Who makes ahttbiliious pSls ; 

Not 'cause he makes but they say 
He sells "em j 



A Country BnU on Ae AhnacVo Phn* 

But Mr. %a 4 li deeltKred kig mte 
\ Hife seett A 

And yQtg» Sogsftdidnn I6W» 

So If sl^ c&uH $he;0||i(o^dn*t go^ \i^ 

^ rerndd^, wheiptytm fcSiei ^ 

^ am so 

And theH yon Icnow there^ Mr. filing* 
neU old%crcdr, ean*t get in 
And Ghfreat tha Grddar has ap][>hed ! 

But Sweet the Grocer w^ 


And both^ppeai to think IIThaA^V ^ 

That Slush the Brewer a 

And sa>, Why shouloa brewer het|K 

One bit mdre fit for hopg than we ? 

But Slush of course is (|alte copreij^r 
^ Hogsnorton balls are so select I 

V 

Of course all thoge they won't at|nift. 

Discuss the ball, and censure it; 

And strjgnge opinions they express^ 

About eacn ?attone$s ; 

Says Mrs. ^^inii tqiMrs. Sweet, 

/ ^aah my haudg oi the thtp 
Sais Mrs. Sweet to Mra* 4 Wmn, 

” For dll the ^oild I'd not go in ! ” 

Heie euvickus feelings we detect, 
Hogsnortoti balh are select ! 

^ Says ^frs Sqmlls^ There's Mis, Pearl, 

You’d think her tkther was an Earl ’ 

So high and mighty ! ^less your heart, 

/recollect her much less smart, 

. Bed^ she jaiarricd ; and 1 knew ^ 

That {H^ople smd — (*tis ehirs nom) * 

She was a Mie indiscreet ! 

So III Uch; ttiy dear, for th^ Htte / 

^ ** Dear ipe t doti't say she's incorrect, 
Hogsnortoti balls are so select," 

Vlfoe, h^her *hd first Ipeffau 
A cogoti^ hall on the Aiipai^^j|(^plan ! 

Gnm war ts tSijSing m the town, 

Thc^mcn are raebg up imd down ; 

And, what they lead to ttma mishaps, 

Hie ladies all are puRhig caps ; 

Bgde^ we heag^ 1h>m one and all, 

As ioech of the Ml I % ^ 

' !,aa fiogsn^nton’t IpSf'dl 

Becdlm^llxer ln|ik ttm «<> Mleet t 


m 
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RYDER 8AXBE. 

AK INDIAN t1L£« 

[T^e incident forms tb<^ #itastrOphe of tUis tale, horrible as 
it ifi^ was a^t narrated in an old account of Sir jSyre Coote’s campaign. 
It wfus^ revived in a recent.ptob1iGatioii ^ an original and novel fact.] 

** Dear, 'gentle Myrza, you know not a aoldjicsr'B sufS^srings in such a 
campaign. Your hcautifurand tender fon^ just maturing into woman- 
hood, would sink beneath the. excesses of fangue aud anxiety, of hungenr 
co}d and haat^ of dolugoa of rain, the Cundng des^, and bleak m6un- 
taitsmttorm . 

** Hydoi^« this is Ap nrst ropiest you have refused me. How ofte n 
ha\'e you^pjMil8edi||^[iitient e&dikance, and tdd me I was susceptible 
of enthiisiaBm, WjyW^xalted nature to achievementaahnost increxliblc 
My rzo^jvdtir anxiety fur me alobe will be a suffering inoxeasing all 
others. girl, that sensitive a|id deUcate mind will sicken at 

the selfish coarseness and rude incidentB of catnp. I cannot bear the 
thought afinnoc^^ being sullied by such scenes; nor, by Allah, shall 
that lovely face l&‘ckp0sed"to the rude licentious glance of lawless men, 
where Hyder’s arm oannot protect you.*’ 

** The spotless mind, 'dearest flyder, retainti its jiurity amidst such 
scenes, vice is'rcptdsive, and to be (MfendAd with grossness implies a 
mind contaminated to understand it.’* 

** But danger ! Myiza, danger ! You might the hands of the 

enemy, be aeparated from my followers. No, no, my poor, forlorn bnde ; 
restin Madras ddtiiig this perilous service. In the confused incidents 
* amnawless sway of power in the cflpgqp, the$e Christians might dare to 
violate our native rights ; but gt the seatbf civU g|pvem)nent, >ou will 
be protected, esteemed, and kindly treated, as you hfi^vc b^u. ' 

“ Oh ! Hyder, why (Bel yoj^ jom the Christian standard, — these ene- 
mies of our race, the despoilers of our fields ?*’ ^ 

** Torture m not^ beloved How horrible was the option ! 

Did not every p£j^t iqpiiit quail l^nditb th^^ahomedan tyrant ? Oh, 
Myrza, Myrza! dees not your heart wither to re0eii*t bow the reckless 
Hyder Ally sought 'me out? « Can you forget Jliat night,— his bursting 
through my fields,— ihy alai^htoted people^my burning roof, — my 
Ideeding father,-^and, Allah! Allah! the hiat imploiing gaze of my 
struggling mother mangled by thi^ybeU-hci»unds ; — and you, too, gentle 
Myrza, borne senseless toy tbrouj^ tb^ accused ranks, till 
the last miscreant fell bjaenth my sabre, US fugitives,— wounded, 

maddened, destitute,— wCr, ^jtoUtute even to , our very hopes? Nay, 
shudder not, beloved sink not yo\j^ Ueod, nor weep. I ha\e not 

joined these Christians nrom to Hyd^ Ally. They arc not less 

^pvessoTO di our "^country thaSr'tb^ Mabomldsn ; but I read futurity. 
The Dhristians will introduce arts'ahd^ knowledge, civilization and good 
government amongst us; — the ignorance ana (yimtoy of our Ma- 
homedan conum^lium be perpetual. My dear Myrza, weep no 
more. your ieveitod chc^ upon j|nyrbosom. 6ur woes are 

past, our hai^esairprssi^t;— yesi^heh^^^ gentle girl, present, great, 
and enduring/* ' ' » , ^ ^ * 

'' This couYersation phj^ between Hyder Saibe and hie 
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ffyder Saibe^ 

young and beautiful bnde> in an Indu^ti cotta^, situated many 
from Madras, amidst the mpst licb and luxuriant woodlaiid* scen^, m 
a bend of the dear slid apacinue Pal-Aur. The dealMfto atillnesa m 
tlic night, the bland air, the thiel:, profuse foliage^of ^tbe gigani^ trees^ 
and the cold, clear moon, redect^ upon die xivor, Toimra <a of 
Nature’s solemn loveless, little in unison with the distracted ftwlings 
of the gentle j^yrza. Afttt a suipccsaion of fcrociotks wars with the 
Mahratcas, Ally, at the ^ead of 100,000 men, ]$aitly disciplined 
by French bfmers, burst Into the Carnatio, resolved to sweet> the £ng^ 

* l^h from the connti^. Ptre and the sword inflicted indiscriminatef 
slaughter and devastation wlierever this abl^but ferocious, deader 
advanced; nor could the j^nglish cqppisse nkn^ Sir Coote was 
stiaiiuug every uerve tp prevent tlydea Ally eutdpg in pieces the divi- 
sion of the army under General Bailnq, whose fatl|^as sealed,, unless by 
bold and rg|>id ins^emenis a junction of the two forces could beisfleetbd* 
Sir Eyre had summoned IJyder Saibe, as a most usdrAjMldstam in his 
desjicrate affairs ; and stnC conversation we have narrated took place 
upon the eve of SaJbe’Ot departure for the camp fircm iho romantic and 
lonely spot, where, from his marriage, he Imd dwelt, for aboiir four 
monlhb, in perfect happiness* ^ 

l]}der Saibe waS of those extraordinary men who, at that period, 
had so often signalizeqlbe|p8<dvesin the mountainous regions of Northern 
India. Of almost gigmum hdi^t, and of HerCuleai)^ proportions, be 
had the majestic carriage pecuHar to the East, whilst live climate, by 
condensing ahcl rounding his figure, had imparted grace and elj^ancc, 
and removed every expression of severity. The mind, in those" torrid 
regions, generally alternates between patient apathy and the ffierce 
iiidmal passions ; but instances numerous in which the brain seems 
to exhale its n^bstniCtions and impurities, and the intellect is calm, lucid, 
comprehensive and powerful. In constant Communication with the 
French and English, Ryder Saibe, with astonishing acuteness and per- 
severance, had acquired much of the Ji(erature of toe two countries, with 
a portion of that of the ancients, and he was deeply veflSed in European 
philosophy and se^joce. t>f Mahome^n desceht, was the chief of 
a very small territory^ a petty dependence of his remion.^ Ryder Saibe 
attempting to introduce some liberal or Suropeay institutions among his 
people, H 5 der Ally dreaded ** innwations u;^n the wisdom or his 
ancestors,’’ and he pursued ^ Usual summary mode of exlirpatiuii. 
Surtouuding his territory at night,, ho murdereu liis family, destroyed 
every dwelling, and lAMSacipad Mm((st the whole population. Saibe de* 
fended himSblf with desperate valour, a|^WM!iapca, almost by miraiol|{, 
bearing in his arms Mym|^ then a girl of %urimi. 

Myna was the dau|^% a naUfe pfhiceis by a French officeaf of 
si^e sank. Who had at Seripgagpam as the secret^* agent of the 
French court in its designs to a jeald^ of Enj^and.^ The ' 

mother had disappcsved. by means too welt known to the saogumaipg 
Ryder Ally, and^e father iQilfcn, by treachery, the bands tw 
the Mahmttiis, who mstantlt puf" h^ tO death. miUta?qr 

achievement of the yptmg lly% pumidt i^ls prdatoy 

bend. He k3led4heir mUftFtjpwPtb ofma prilijl&r 

Among the latter was the initat 8ail^ by ^ date 

of her parents death awaMl &e eapitBl, bore her to his own 
territory, where she was mnfured at lha foster-obild of his parents. 
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Mjm grew ta fseeedlng lovelinesB. Her 6guTe was of that rotind 
voluptY^oust^na wlddb^he luxuriant ctime of the sun matures so beauti- 
fully. Her large, B0ft» black eyes, degjly set,' and as deeply fringed, 
fully besp^ her character — serene, intelligent, and guileless;— -she 
was gentle^ se^tive, and confiding ;-^affectionate in the extreme, she 
was susceptible of,, energy even to enthusiasm, but,#bcr jfete had deeply 
tinged hdl* with indancholy, Saibe imparted to befr bis European studies, 
and her mind was e 9 ual to the goodness of her ^.disposition. The crue. 
scenes to which. she had been ex|k>sed hadj^^ vigour to her intellect, 
and the ttemulous, sensitive Myrza could dimay courage in danger, and 
fortitude under sufferings: One ob}ect of Hyder Ally *s irruption into 
Saibe’s territory was nossession of Myrza, for her extreme beauty 
and talonUr h^ been extolled at the cour|nf the tyrant. Saibe hud 
wandered with her, hilBing the inclkssant pursuit of liyder Ally, and he 
had devoted hitneslf ^ £> hej as a brother, until his Bafi% in the English 
territory eneblfd him tO! resume the lover without indelicacy to her free 
will and righVof^^hwee. About three hundimd of Saibe’s people, by 
despera^ bravery alld hardihood, had escaped ihc/ slaughter, and hud 
sombt tneir chief. With ttiis body pf horsemen Saibe bad attached him- 
seli to thc’ English interests, and bad pertonned great achievemeuU 
'' upder peculiar circumstances. \ ^ 

The prowls of *Saibe and hiwdeifterity at arm^ surprised our officers. 
He had a perfect knowledge pf the country, ^ of which, at that period, 
wp were lamentably ignoraut. He knew the cou](fe of every stream, — 
could wiml through every forestg^^not a mot^t^ip 'ttack was unknown 
m him''. He was familiar with the resources^of every district, with thc 
charaptpr and secret incUnati^piB^ of thfir chiefs, and with the popular 
feelings. He had the singular and jl^uable tai^of discovering the 
magazmes and stores of Hyder AUyVchncealed ii\ caves, g^ens, in deep 
forests, or in the fastnesi^s of mountains, according to the custom of the 
cmmtry ; and often had out anny been saved from great peril by these 
qualities, and by the acuteness with which he wmrncd ^ Eyre Quote and 
tlie generals of of the stratag^S of their restless, cunning enemy. 

If a desperate partiasai tnovemapt wi^ be made, Saibe with his three 
hrmdred horse aphnsyed. thp service; * He united imal% highest perfection 
all the animal superiori^^ or^maa jin the savage statp, with the utmost 
dexterity and even the sdenne pf civilization.,, for a aecmad 

time, joined the Bririsb, upon the^agreemmit thgt Myrza iliould be the 
: eonij^nion of the V^ife daugblj^ of the general of the division to 
which he waa attached. The cohv^ation between Hyder Saibe and 
Myrza bad beea.immedhiteiiy ^(receding this arraps^en^ on which he 
jpiued onr forces. ’ ^ 

' campaign exceeded a|l others m exe^ons, dangers, and suSbr- 
ings. A4 axcesafve drought ^^troyed aH me cattle and ezmsed the . 
" tr^B tp iat^e and hu:^||^« This wafi succeeded by aelt^ges of* 
and which tore to piioes the camps and destr^^ed ev^ 

e^page. Th%Jia^ge was abandoned, and thc troops, aft;!^ forced 
paav^oi heat, had to bivouac ex|K>6ed ta the north 

W^ds feoiif'’^;lpbuntaiii8^ which brought the most piercihjg col4* The 
wife of fhe ^eral a|df^cd fqually wllh the meancit ahldier;<^t|^ 
apfpp^pga were intem^4iun|^|^^ sunk beneatli them* " " / 

■f' It was over a #»w ayipg mhbe^ ip a wretched shelter formed by 
.j^achig ^aoverad po^ in contact at the top, that; Saibe, after a severe 
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march and a aanguinary conflict^ was supporting the fevered che^ of 
Myrza ou his knee. I rejunach myself bitterly, my poor, dear girl, 
for allowing you to share with me this disastrous campaigi^. Myraa» 
Myrza, ycrur gentle spirit is sidhing fast^ your young form is wasted j 
how sunk the eye, and parched those lips ! and this dear hand, once 
BO soft and moisti now d^ and fevered. Look, look at Dss, d^ Myr^ss, 
look up.** ' • 

Saibe, Hyder Sdibe, oh Qod ! it is not the campaign befero which 
I sink, — your unkindueife idone could subdue my spirit — ~** 

‘‘ Unklndncss; Myrza ! poor, lovdy one, fever distracts you. I never 
uttered word, never had a wls^ a inoiight, that was not intensity of 
kindness for you ! Myrza, if you sink, we die together.** 

Saibe,*’ said Myrza, her languid eyes becoming animate, and her 
voice made strong, though jtil^mulous, by fediug, wbat would become 
of Myrza unprotected among tlicse strangets F On Gqd ! oh God ! wbat 
would be my fete deprived of you — ^he only being with whpm 1 have a 
right of converse, synqiatkv, or life?' Why, tlien, so reinless of exist- 
ence ? Dear, dear Saibe (gruspiug his hand with energy), tliis morn- 
ing I overhenid Sir Eyre's staff speaking of your insaue courage,— your 
]ier8onal conflicts, — your dc8|)eiatc charges on the enemy,— and wWe 
w’as your mercy ou the remnant of your brave people? Eight— eight 
alone are left of the tvNi hundred that went with you to the morning’s 
battle.’* 

“ Myrza, you totalb rtiisunderataud my conduct. I repress my natural 
courage. Why riioim I be brave in the white inan^s service, where pie- 
judicc against iny caste prevents my reap^ the soldier’s reward — oloiiy? 
I never join the fight but where ho])e brightens the prospect of revenge. 
Tills day my charfm was agaiife%Hyder’s Dody guard. | saw the tyrant ; 
ray murdered parrats, my slaughteitd })Cople were on my sword ; and 
you, the iiuahe of you, my poor, wandering iijifeut, in that bloody scene, 
maddened me to revenge. I cut through the miscreant’s hosts -liail 
him at my sabre's poiut~Allah ! Allah ! another moment T had cleft 
Ills heart — had tiounded on his fallen body— but my steed fell with a 
hundred, wounds, and a rpsh of cavalry separated us. My poor people ! 
But th<^ sold tliciv Ijves dearly, and each man liad Uv|sd hut to die in 
such an effort.” ' . ^ 

Hyder Saibe’s eneifgy agis suddenly interrupted by the arrival of an 
aidc-de-camp, who told him that a cmmctl of war had just broken up, 
and that Sii Kyre, pith great eagerofsa, had desired to see him without 
a moment’s delay. He took au affe^nate Sieave of Myrza, and assured 
her of his immediate retnm. 

•* Hyder Saibe,” said Sir Eyre, as thft^ feimer entered Iuh tent, f 
am about to put your virtues to the most severe test, and. Heaven knows, 
1 have often tried them sevevdy. Uoiesna communication c^n be made 
to General Baillie the armjK ia niin^ ai|d our power in India at an end.* 
You understand our poeitioii. ' Thif is your passport to the General’s 
confldenoe; your other communicatiems must be verbal.” 

Sir Eyre and Saibe now spent about a quarter df an hour looking 
over some |ians and maps, and several intcrceined pa^^ra and secret 
despatches in the Persian character, after which they conversed earnestly 
but in suppressed tones ; when, after' g short pause, Saibe af^peared 
ag^ted, and clainung his hands in i^pcmy commenced a conversaiion, at; 
points of which ms dark features seemed convulsed by some intense 
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feelingf* 1 Ti6 n$xbe ofrMyrza was heard several times, but nought Ass 
they uttered could bi^disiiaguished ftom the lowness of their tones and 
the nieiciiig howUngs of . 4 lie blast, whidb drove die torrents of nun so 
furiously sgShist the canviM of the camp. '^•Saibs at length started tip 
with great energy. Thj&y |mced the tent with much pcrtjirbation and 
in deep discoufse for about a quarter of an hour, when Sir Eyre^ con- 
cluded Bometliiiig 4 e had been uttering in a:low bat emphatic tone and 
with miJick solemnity^ by saying, ** I Wil> this moment send for Myrza. 
Saibe, 1. read all your thoughts. She shpU'^ the compaiwon of my 
wife till your rcftirh } and if you fall, she shaB receive, a liberal iiension 
and the countenance of Xiovernment This I pletfee to you on tlw 
honou^ of a British soldier ; and now, hrave SaiW,^ awsjr. At this mo- 
ment you are grater than your bommander-in-chief. I will immediately 
send the palanquin witli inv wife’s female servants and a guard for 
Myrza; and God grant your speedy return to her, my brave and 
honoured allj,^fter ypur sendee, to which the British troops must owe 

their safety / 

Sir &rc,” said Sfnl)e, as be vaulted on the saddle, ** Myrsa, then, 
is safe, 1 speak #oWy for yqwr safety. Take no measures, make no 
movements calculated upon my success. It is almost impossible 
yourpledflfe for Myrza i» on th^rdigion of a Cbristiaa.” 

« 1 wouldbeitefffi Ae army than break it. Away, away, for if 

you do not good leiipiea^ before daybreak we are lost. My 

only figlit must be in tlie streets^ of Madras.*’ ^ 

Saibe's nature was^hcroic; military entburiasm kwaved him irre- 
sistibly in the prospects of bafctli^ and of oppjrtutiilies of exerting his 
daring mind in enterprise and <Wlour. He^ismiSsed from his mind 
this thou^ts of his bdloved hav^nnerved him, and 

he bent eveiy corporcil agent this desperate servide. Hq had cleared 
the darigerous ten leagueljpvhen, turning the angle of an immense to<^, 
he was in the midst of an^^toemy’s patrol. The officer he immediately 
sabred, and a conffiOt with tlic four men was as^npidly successful. But. 
a pistol disohal^ at him by fh«€ 3 ^g officer roused the eurroundiiig 
troops. ' * ' ‘ 

The franti le^^aiid rcar britflerii with spears andj matchlocks, and 
the tramp «rf cmfiftfy was headft iu^ery direction ; the right alone was 
unguarded, for it led to theniyev^H^c fury o^whiCh^ had engendered a 
superstitious proverir|^|hat no iiiw< nor beast had ever stemmed its 
course. AtasummoUs to:surr 0 iitofv^® 'dtig his rowels mtp' }ns horse, 
and, amidst a score of UidlstdasiM down the precipitous banka. Rest* 
iiig a few miniy^s to bread^ on the* margini he plunged Mdlv in. 
horse made no "Effort to swimf)butv<ra 8 , earned with inconceivable rapidity 
down the torrent* At Jeaitti,. tikSug advajuta^ of on ed^. Saibe 
struggled fpr a projecting poitit^wnd gained it. Singing his rifio aeroM 
his baci^ he eacbiHltsd |£e prccsipitaua rocks, lysing the Ttaiacrable’atcM 
to pcriali on his naripw restin|^ place. ^ narrow ravine, and deep clefts 
and Assures had scarcely admitted his ascent on his hands and knees. 




Stunted herhegd he couldeoUect from a few tufts of vegetation on its 
dei^ity. Having gained theliei|h^> instead of a free course, te^inost 
nu^pectedly found l^iself in Ao midst of an enemy’s camp. He had 
pidy to infer thBt> wneral BaUlte’s force was alrea^ cut to piec^ 
^Otherwise a division of the enemy covdd not be uninolet^ on that siod 
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the rivex. Tm lifegimdVmen trere aMitS^ngi u MilmM at the 
mouth of B splendid raav^ude* noax which «w«^^ioMe richTjrchpariiwned. 
Ctouching bdimd a tree m'tlw..jdhak at ihe.t^iiamity of tte bm ef the 
sentries, as they tma^ hp s^hg upon th^. H» sabre burst thri>tq;Ii 
the throat of one, and the jwling blood was thednlysogiutd the'tBihappy 
wret^ made in . Iheaedond he seized. by thc,£hliwt, and thua,' 
Btopi^g his voice, de^atdied him widt Us dteggi^i Ydnlring ujkm 
the horse, l^leapd’^^rrmr aad:,pa88«l on unpnrwwd. fn twelte 
hours he ascertained that^Gfenersl »iwi<PvfbmluMb^c«|| to pieces’ 
the preceding dt^, and tile raw who had surirenderedrhn hoaouralde 
terms were maswcred in .Cjotd bloc# tunidit ^ -^rs, taunts, and 
triumph of their'dagut^rs. ’ The safety bf .the maba anhy d^j^ded , 
upon communicating this dnaster to Sir JE^ Coote, add Hydtr Saibe, 
with only one hour’s rest, tCBolved to .again the^thEngers he had, 
escaped. , ■ < . ' 'il. ' ' : • ' 

With incredible valour pmeverancatihe had,swtaib^'the heat, 
the hunger, thirst, of this perQi^icn overcome 

every natural obstptde,'' Imd diidcd every pursvat'-^had 'Ifeffied every 
strat^ein — and had'fo^ght bis way throu^ fesrfel pdda. All dingers 
were pM8ed,and he was pursuing hLsuuintertrqiteddoane to tbeBridsh 
camp. . , , ■ ' . 

Hyder Saibe hod trtndedvduouglumt^thp burning ,da 7 widiout food 
or water, and the night closed on »!% hot, still, and irres^rahle, the 
close, heavy air diiuulj^ a thick, clammy pioisture, which weighs doveii 
the spirits and aVrid'%stroyB. the aidi|tih functions. iBzhansted with 
anxiety, fatigue, and hungi^ and rendei^uliuost frantic by thirst, be 
repairra to a running streaiah which iliii.|mrisionfil moonlight enabled 
him tq discover, at^- riiort distp^ fyam t^ h^ road; His horse, 
though perisUng ww thirsty sno^d ttaid: shuodered at the $tft month* 
ful, and &ibe, on kn^ing.ai^ applytng his^prii to tte Mirface, per- 
ceived timt it was saturate wuh human blootrf Thiv indicalipn dint a 
great battle had heppfeu|^tthatdayin.theumghbourhoodlvascbnfirmed 
at every step o( his unvaoce by m^iJbd, bodtes, tatteisd eUmps, with 
broken tumbrils, and uixecl^m tr’Iieiicc con^iiit.o||.a large scale. 
Here a host of stragidius s^ya indicated that the bamie ht^ commenced ; 
whilst further ap,‘ a'.£urop^t ngiment Q6..feot had fidh^ id dose line 
each man at hiSijpKttaiid the dead horsbfimd inen of the Dnglhdk heavy 
dragoons Cu |hm^ank,t(dd.that upra.tiuS spotji|he munderous stand 
had been made, and. that all had i’Si " * 

Byder Saibe^a lu>rsf^a*uincd to have an lomsmve horror of treading 
upon the maiq|ied |naman eaiuasses, fet he toakpbled at step as he , 
picked JhiswiqramoiiQ^ the mutilat^bcdfes.' 

,Sttddn%'ihe affii^ted-annnal wi& mosfutrongly a^^ted, and snmt'" 
wg aloud, thnw back his head, lHa.;Cyt^ Bmost ’bttrsring diidr'. 
sockets. Bmtbar qmr n^ oncourageiiiiBt’ couldL make bhn* move n 
single stip. His limbs wm mathlK. . ’ • " ' 

A few yards to left, a figure had riseit fimn a heap of dain,'id^ 
stood in o^^oJing whiteness, holdiii]^. out Ha. arins. to Sam if 

luzed entrea^. Saibe conemved .it to be seme woundcd’^dllpu^* 
hearii^ootstqie, .had, made am last eifert.to attrsdatfamtilcfB and 
mercy., ''Suddenly thASgun, ftmn the .sito|^ieati<to, 

with terror to j^^pit, and by the iiipfc"lig^ Si^’perotdVed 'thie 
approach of a j||^^||;er~4ot fierce; active, and restlssB, ftoni hunger. 
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but lieavy tind drowjsy trom having gotged to surfeit on the surrounding 
* bodies. Seizing his rifle, in an instant a ball broke into its brain 
between its eyes, and the huge monsto, without a groan, rolled in 
death, to be devoured in fats tium. » 

The flgure iu white resumed its imploring atdtude, and ilyder Saibe 
leai^d finih ^s fcorse/whicheontinuied |jDamoveably fixed u{)ou the 6iK>t. 
As ne ajgprofjJi^hirij^ was his horror at d^oveiing the figure fo be 
that oT a yoMDg girt; and, oh God! thej^Sbe a grape-shot had tom 
off the lower jaw, and the Jacemted tongue hung a horrid spectacle 
upon the bleeding thrpat. In an inal^nt he uttered a piercing sbnek, 
and elapsed it in his arms— —it was his own Myrza! 

The Wretched girl inadc an attempt to speak, but tlie convulsed 
tongue sent tar^ only the guigling sound of the rushing blood. She 
" threw hatAHms round Soibe’s neck, pressed him to her heart, and, in 
the intervals of hgony, with hemlooks and amtsi, ahe sent forth tlic most 
piteous expressions of endearment. Suddenly rclcusiug her bold, w ith 
the most niercing looks of entreaty, she kept pointing at hci feet tn 
the right, out darkness prevented Saihe’s ]>crcEiving any object, lie 
preset her af ai|t and again to his heart — spoke tenderness and conso- 
lation — ^kissed her cheek over and over ; — but the wretched giil, btill 
pointing at her feet, languidly closed her eyes— her head fell ovci hib 
arm, and Saibe sunk to the earth with the corpse. " ^ 

The left of the British urmy been attacked by the o\ern helming 
force of Hyder Ally; and Sir Eyre Coote, after inflicting a ruinous loss 
upon the enemy, had been obliged to retreat and take up a stronger 
position in the rear. In the confusion of a night rctrCat, the unhappy 
Myrza had been left without protection or thq| means of flight ; and she 
had fallep a victim to almost the last cannon shot that had been fired 
from the field-pieces. Her itt**healUi, fatigue, anxiety for Saibe, and the 
agony of her wound, hacLIuqught on premature labour. She had wrapped 
the infant in her Bha\w With which she had previously bound her 
wound, aad/in her dying moment, wifh a mother’s feelings, had pointed 
it out to the tenderness of her husband. 

In India, the decomposition of bodies is very rapid. Very shortly after, 
Hyder Ally sustained a total defeat, and * the British army advancing 
ro-occupied its former positii^n. Sir Eyre Coote was goinu over fho 
ground with a single aide^-camp* and looking where his tent had stood, 
prior to his recent defeat, when .his attention was suddl^ly attract^ by 
the singular appcoiWnec of two lAcifletons with their arms entwined. The 
robes round one indicat^%at it was a female, wliilst the laige dimeu- 
sions of the other denoted it the frame of no ordinary figure, The 
truth flashed 'lusrosa his mind. Examining the male figure, he per- 
ceived the miniature of Mjnrza with»Wn ammet attached to the neck by 
a gold chain ; and, in the inner folds of the Test, he discovm'ed his lettej^ 
to General 1^‘Uie, which was to have been Hyder Saibe’a pasapot^ to 
that ofificefs confidenbe. this letter reached its destination in 

time,” said Sir Eyre, ^ poor BaiUie anS lus brave men bad been saved.” 
'Ihe skeleton ^ the infant but too plainly told the rest of the story. 
Sir Eyre, tufning hts horati rejoinqd’ the camp, wfacie he expatiated to 
Ins ofiSicerB upon the nolfle nature of Hyder Saibe ; and with bitter 
he communicated to fais &mily the fhte of her whose bean^ and 
virtues had gained their affections. D. £• W. 
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Nov coatented wldi 

have quitted, the KuighteaFthe Croet eqiamfiiu^ oue 

or other of the wards, foA ia other words, a ting* 

ing, drinking, and smoking part^. (for sueh 

> am bound to presume thej are tg their and ffUmcipators) tiike 

plSce once a week at least, soipelimes mte iMwtly* Freedom cer* 
tainly reigns, but if t^furi be eare, unqueatlti^^v ^ 

latter. * ^ ^ 

The ward upon suck ooojaeioos ia bntjdanUM (ttu^tiated wifh xheeps* 
fat, placed in noops of tin, susphnded from the c4lix^$:* '^'^fbese meet*- 
ings, from the Abominable discord, insuffentble smoke, intense heat, and 
variety of stench, remind one more of what the infernkl reruns may be 
supposed to be than of assemblies devoted to pleasure; they not- 
withstanding, invariably crammed almost to suffocatipn, the greater pari 
of the members of the other wards deserting their own, for that in which 
“ Ease and Freedom” hold their court* 

Raffles are a never-failing resource in* this hotel to the ** poor and 
needy.” Legs of mutton, trousers and waistcoats, ducks, roasting pigs, 
boots and shoes, watches, tea-caddies, and hats, barometers and brooches, 
chess-men and cheeses, are in quick su<!icession subjected to the chances 
of the dice ; upon ' one occasion, seventy members, at sixpence each, 
look the odds against ten prizes, consisting of two hares, ttHH) geese with^ 
out ^ gibiet^*' a ham divided into two pieces, and twelve baskets ! 

Summoned to bed at the early hour of ten, in wards containing twelve, 
eigliteeii, and twenty persons, few of the che^jUers consign themselves 
to the arms of Morpheus” before midnight. The intervening time, 
being generally jiassed in conversation, is not unfrequently of an amus- 
ing description ; and as men’s own amirs aik generally upfiermost in 
their miuas, one, a proprietor^ of several small tenements, which he let 
variously from four to six shillings and sixpence w week, dedsred that 
his impriioument had achieved an object 'lie bad entirely^ deCpaired ef 
efiecting by anytpther means, viz., the section of an unpaying tenant* 

An Irishman, with a wife and six ifoiidreu, had rffoined possession of 
his house during eight or pine monm, witl^t paying any jfortion of 
the tent; in oroer to get rid of them, the proprietor offered to receive 
the arrears due at the rate of sixpence per mpnth, pro^^M they would 
quit. This they promii^ to do ; but at the expiration m several weeks, 
sffll holding possession, the la^ord remonstrated, wlu;a Judy, tbe 
Itenant's wife, declared with great apparent foeling and affi^tioii (holding 
her apron to her eyes), that ibe xely cmrid not dud it in bear to 
lave tbe poor dear crathur; bo'^wai sicn a tindet**kearted jewel of a 
landlord.” 

Finding this plan did not succeed, he threatened thefti with a hvdipei^ 
and seizure of an ekht-day dock, upon which Judy declared it was ^,too 
manerfor her poor aeex landlord’s house,’^ and caused it to he 
forthwith iuto the custody of one of her, oimntiywsipBie^ weatfi^ 

becoering warm^^a fit of econmny, Judy thoum partour 
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httd better lie displaced and put for tbe summer, to save the trouble 
of ** cleaning;*' and ** the little mahogany table** catched the dirt 
so much, thal Judy went and asked MrC O’Brallaghan to be plaised 
to rat her^khr^ upon it; and let it stand in her back parlour.** * 

The poor ladmon^^^oused ptxsvjwi vm at Wt arrested. Judy 
cried find b^ tdiFlberi Vera crocodile’s tears, for 

she inweNDly that she co^ rest in.p^cc ; and for several 

Vreeks she pei^tly '£^frol|^^interruptm^ whilst her tiuder- 
hearted’’ llmdlfm was ov# Atr misfortunes ai&d her treachery 

at Bamett’s. . -'Here a^lan sfpick him which he immediately carried 
into ex^wiiKm;,^he dei^hia a friend to wait upon Judy’s husband, mid 
inforni 'him thajb'his landlord being ruined, all his ajQTairs were in the 
hand[s o^ aO assi^ee, ap^vofaiied by the Insolvent Court, who would now 
commetice" l^sl proceeanigs, uof only to^obta^ possession of the house, 
blit to.jl^^vet Vhc long arrears due for rent, 

notice terribed Judy and her spouse ; they soon packed up their 
** aUs/’^invoked a thousand blessings upon the ^ li^r ould crathur’' of a 
landlord for giving them timely warning, and deeampc^l in tlic dead of 
the nififht. « 

Creditors^ either by themselves or their lawyers, generally meet with a 
veryxold reception at “ Barrett’s;'* they arc a sjiecieB of biped towards 
whom •* the order” bears no affection. A dapper \oiing man, calling 
hiihself ati attorney, with whom he was upon remarkably good terms, 
strutted with an air of great importance towards a person who had for- 
' merly l^cn a gentleman’s coachman, and demanded in behalf of his 
client (dbachee's creditor) the sum of eighteen shillings, for three bottles 
of wine, draii||lf Ot a public-house whither plaintiff and defendant had 
resented, prior^o the arrest of the latter, for thi^ purpose of making an 
amicable arrangement, ^ing which, the latter found liis way into 
“ Barrett's Hotel.” TT^ landlord of the afore-mentioned “ tap” de- 
manded money of plaintiff for the wine, w ho, “ shy” of paying, despatched 
his legal gentleman, or some onc^ so styling himaclf, in search of the 
“ ready” from defendant! * How silly, how very silly, must have been this 
dandy lawyer ! tidoublCiVisirrcvoeably stampedupon hisextcnsiveforehead, 
for suffering Uhnsalf to be wiled into such egregious folly. Jehu con- 
sidered himself insulted by the which he forthwith made 

known to his fellow-captives, and the i)oor man^ of law was instanta- 
neously surrounddd^nd threatenedKwith treatraapit that would tin-dignify 
him during the Tcmainder^of his'nu^tal career. “Take him to the 
pump ! ” “ He a lawyer ! ” Pump oii the vagabond ! ” resoutnAcd some 
twenty or thirtiLroices — sounds of awful' import to poor Latitat, that 
struck terror to his affi'ightcd htift ; Ms features liccame deadly pale as 
wilb slow jand solemn pace he retraced his iieps, having less ' the ** fear 
of Ood’* bUj^e his eyes than that of Mr. mrrett^s ** pump.” He was, 
however, permitted to depart^ (nof quite) quttte pour Idpefjtr 
he was spared the dudking^ Imt it was conskfoed a duty to'sprinkiciim^ 
and tbe contents of some half-dcMu quari ^dts, filled" with water, were 
thrown at him abd over him and his dandifiea garments, just to convince 
'him naturC'iff tils offence, and to deter him from a repe-* 

This^H^ will fbrm an eru in the life of the law-spark, and one, 
doubtless, “ to be had in remembrance’* of his visit to Barrett’s 
Hold.’* 
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record of tl^s event operi^idi^» as I hope it mayt ^ a vrwniKflg ta 
others of the same claea, ougbt» in common justice, to entitle (if 
such persons have any feelings of reconnoisfOiice) \o ttie grateful ac* 
knowlodgments of the trholc fratcniity. ^ , 

The name of Rot]^iam^ ” will ever hekeaffa^^milm^ shiver 

and shake” at the featful rc^embUmce of hie eatery s^wings.^ ^ 
Beneath the cl)ai>el and the coi4 ceQar, or somewasre In the dHngy 
\tcinity of the latter, is it placid of pimMwr^nt for offegders, deuo* 
minated the st'-ong room but either frmvtbo^uit^ . the humane 
governor or the general absence of naxi^tiiSfear la ^^nighfm it ta 
sebium used. 1 fear, however, that it^^oiild hat tpfreqnejjiljfy? haVe 
been tenanted by one or other of the iU-na|ured w ihaida”* Ur 
pugnarious bachelors” of the old gentlemen’a ” boofdi^ houses” itad 
sueh an apartment been att^hod to it* ' 

We had another publican at the same t%ble, but of a totttUy di&rent 
class to the one of 5^ilom I have just spoken : this latter was a ‘^simtev*' 
of no ordinal y degree ; he took grea^ delight in recounting hism^es^V 
and boasting of the m^y dupes he had mode during a lengthened ex* 
p(*iipncc in niupiity. ^Of ihrer butts of beer, he declared that he inva- 
riably made Join ; that of common porter and a little ^intermediate 
ale” he manufactured ” excellent stout** 

The cptaricilv election of steward” creates asmiiiLch interest amongst 
the members of the respective wards as that occasioned by a knight of 
a shire” for a seat in the Lower House of Parliament. ” Banners” are 
“ hung out,” not, alas ! ” upon the outer walls,’* hniKithn — ^thc colours 
of the Te8])ectivc candidates float” high in air.” Whichever way the 
< \ c till ns, It IS arrested by placards announcing the pretensions of the 
ambitious iivals; the words ” indc]^ndencc,’' ** no coalidon/* &c. 
aitracting attention at cvg |7 table, porli^ehtary calldidate, not 
e\eii the members for the city of London, ever|jKMule more fervent pro- 
mises than the aspuants for White Cross honours. Three persons were 
ill the field several days before that of election. Tbc eventful morn 
arrived. The ward was gaily decoiated with flags of ” blue and yellow,*' 
” oningc and white,” and ” pink and purple." As the clock of Cripple- 
gate church btruck nine, thc.cliairnian’s hammer annbunced the com- 
mencement of business ; the three candidates were requested to with** 
draw, each having firsHippointcd a friend to represent him during the 
ballot. The knights aic qpdered to lie ^fusated at thear respective tables, 
under a penalty of one shilling. This chairman then declafte the 
business i^n which tlicy are assembled, and requires to be informed 
who are the: candidates. These being proposed and^^||Conded, the 
ballot commences, each member being Sfwed up by th^ idiairmari to 
vote in rotation. This over, the votes were counted, and the election 
was declared to have fallen ij^pon the ** blue and y^w” ijputleman, 
who was immediately brought^ in in triumj^ by his friends. He bad 
been the favourite, and the t^nnouncement was received with aedamar- 
tioDs that resounded through this dreary dwdUug for many mixiittea^ 
The ” steward elect” does not take his official seat until *the ”roU” ia 
called, ai^r tJic departure of Stranges fri tie evening; be is tium 
ushered into the ch^r with all appropriate ceremony at a” free and 

V The coschmaa Uved With that gsatlemaa at Ae time of his ajrrist, 
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«agjr which hia health » pnijraaM and dtttnlt nifh honotw bawled 
thrice titoCB thtca! He lises, mafog a itgttlar get gpeech (which 
genetalljr coatg aomc ihtee iireelU’ Jjnwiottg attidy) Ml 6i oaths and 
projmigeg*’ of future good condttet« a^nd then, in return, quaffa ** queer” 
to thit ^ health and hapftoeia'' |f all hig congtitueiita. 

Amon^t the aariooe charnep^ta aiMMit^ at the nm steward’s 
inauj^ration, were captains and navy, physicians, men of 

lettetg, surges, j^keiuists, SA , druggists, unnumbered 

Sttcmbers of ,jfhat dwtftu^lass yclept genitmen^** tradesmen of all 
hinds and degrees^ an eapedi^ttlprtfbn of snips and ghavers, sharpen; 
and play'^actorn, and the mecnby gave iiungency to the entertainnieut, 
which c^sisidd of singings reciti^, drinking, and smoking, until the 
tuimkey*,# rattle, at ten o’clock, brAeup the party, to the great regret of 
all. ‘MIftIugh.last, not lea|fc,” but, oh the contrary, one of the most 
impo^fit personagW in this " hotel,*’ ‘ is it little hump-backed, ugly old 
\x^oman, who, though Utterly, destitiite of pretensions 'to either youth, 
beauty, or mere good looks, excites ^he wa?ine4t^ liveliest interest in the 
breast of every member of the order.” Her appeinnce is hailed with 
enthusiasm, and so eager and earnest are thelinightB to pay their in- 
stantaneous devotions upon hdir arrival, that business or pleasure is alike 
immediately suspended ; an uninitiated visitor, entering at such a 
moment, would doubtless conceive that the poor Chevaliers of the Crux 
had taken leave of their senses ; of Uie total absence of taste amongst 
them he could not be a moment in doubt, for a more ungainly, unpre- 
possessing she seldom ventures to walk abroad. Who, think ye, is this 
ibmate lump 6f humanity? Knbw, gentle, amiable reader, that this 
** little, ugly, old”, lady is none other than Dame Liberty’s own hand- 
maiden! whose is to, obtain eacjbi prisoners discharge irom 

tha shbrilff, and wKo^ pBsasure it is to' receive one shilling for the 
same. W 

ilethinks this Same iLady **Iaberty” might have selected a prettier, 
youngs, and more^ppropriate damsel to attend upon, and do her 
gracious biddings; cenaitlly, had her goddi)ss-Bhip ransacked this nether 
world, her Jihoice cotdd scatody have falldi more strangely ; her pre- 
' Sent ** Abigail^ bdng no other than the female ‘‘ Ketch,” chhe amte 
and lawful spouse ot fte veritable Mr. John (alios Jacl^) Ketch, qf 
Swingingly pi^ful mentory to the^ figurants’* of ** Newgde” and the 

Old BaUey.” t 

A large public kitchen is aimbjpipa^ to the use of the White-Cross 
Knights, con^nicntly fitted with deaiiappatatus and ovens $ and a cook 
a provided Ifl^^he 'bSfietite of the CO«1y. Into this kitchen, which is 
lar^, the Knights are not periiiitted f^^ter; their food being received 
ittd Jessed throng a window, around j^ch they congregate in hungry 
eibto<f^,4attwisen the YiMk of one at |two, propeU<^ % cravings of 
tbb**s^w.** The countepkllowanee eived by hundreds of poor 
creatum with deep graMude, who vise ^ would not taste meat 

during the whole peikm of their iitc on. 

A Small place Is fitted up as a, sbop^ ' em^hing may be pur- 
chased^r money. 13iiS is iHvided Into two parts ; half is sacred to aro- 
^ccry, dbees^, butter, and bacon, and the mBlioii et ceeteras with whidift 
abounds-^the other half to thd’purdiaser* Bach being separated from 
the Other by iron bars and gratings, aU articles pass from sellar to 
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buyer through an apcsirtare 8uflieied% larg^ to admit a mail’a hand 
only ; an indignity to %hidb I am midrpmeii the Kni|^ta qpibcmi% 
submit; but ^^dificretim being the hctj^ paiiaf ndour,? pmhajw th^ 
deem it impolitic to, agitate ^topics regarding 4^hflr honoua or honesty* 
This place would bea^f accomntodatiodof, grtM va^e^ w«ra tbe^ paraoii 
in charge of it of mo!# ol^dg d^eidHmr^ and hia arttelea 

of better quality. , ^ ^ f * 

To strangers^ few thingi 'are more than Uie 

multiplicatioii of (±oaeea with which mU pU^ al)||||hnds: bfeiih beds, 
iieiiches, tables, rulinatj and all otht^ are itHtf&dS wdth^ inr 

sigdia of the order to which they croisea^ bhA or ac- 

cording to the respective hues of thej^ipier^ articles^ st|ra ^e in the 
face at every step,; even the genajrouB tn^hme which suppltea toe 
Knights so copiously with ?* BarrettV Eqtir^^* beats thU Mmp of the 
Older indeed, my visual organs are so neset, bewildered, ahd^azrled 
^ith these holy emblems, that nothing wi|^ I fear, hereafter present Mr 
self to my distorted c^ht, Otherwise than' through the medium llm 
cross. 

To escape the hditish die of the ordinary dwelling-rodttt I take 
re fuge HI a dreary, cheerless cht^nber * appropriated to writers. In 
lliij' dark and solitary room, the ‘‘misanthrope” and “hypochon- 
dnast ” might hug “ Despair,” and call the da&moit friend ! ” Fancy 
tliyself, gentle reader, immured within a small apartment, Biiek as I 
have desciibed, uprm a cold, wet day, without fire, two very high 
stools and au immcTise-sizcd flat board — its only furniture— surrounded 
1)} gloom, wretchedness, and iron grittings, secure under lock and key, 
so that they who would come tb thee are locked out, and he that would 
go out is kept in; imagine such a place, and thou be ^^trapsported,” 
ii\ , h an ^poried^ into tliat in which is the writer craves thy sympathy, 
whilst leading these pages. In this dull room, slw out from the common 
comforts of human life and frmn society, daring many past weeks have 
I been secluded, brooding over the wretchedness Shd misery which qver- 
w^helm and destroy me ; hafe, at the instance of some kind and flatter- 
ing friends, have I been icrauced to fonh this little work, with the mate- 
rials for which the place itself has funushed me, in {he hoiie of being 
able, through your kind patronise, to effect my liberty I Liberty! after 
whi^ no one ever sigbed more i^entjy ! the loss of which none ever 
lamented more deeply ! >Vhat will m^he the measure of my gratitude 
should it succeed ? ^ * 

Bri^himi svns hace shone u]m , but new the da|keet clouds of 
sorrow obscure my path. MisKtuiies of no comp:i0n kjl^mve assailed 
me during the last two yeans wb pnrS!!^ting,fury ; here, tnearcerated 
and in tJlenessy I am' thweriest wreicif that crawls the eartV* 
Creditors have “ flinty heardp’ id vain |hKVe I pointed oo|<r thd felly, 
the more than madness. oyptaimng .individual upop wfaow 

exertions his existence denp^; hi voiulavel stated that tHs loss of 
time, of talents, of hea]thS|^ of means, consequelht upon contltnj^ed 
imprisonment, are alike niiillus to' themselves aa to me ; but upon inch 
persons no reasoning has any effect^‘^ no tears will move Aem.’* 

w The ysriUputtp^ 
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FfOBppnty« honour, and ambition have hitherto been my portion; but 
now, dreary wretchedness 611s the “ aching void of a ^evoiiriy lace- 
rated heart. I have drunk deeply of the cup of adversity ; I have 
drained it to the veny dregs ! I havO acquired sad knowledge of the 
human heart; and ialhm a victim to its dark depravity! Instead of 
smiles and caresses from"' the rich and greats their fiiendship and their 
hospitality, the writer^ whose work, kim reader, you aie condescending 
to peruse, and for which^p^haps prosunj^uouUy) he implores your 
aufiirages— is dooAied to ln^^ish in condnement, idleness, and poverty, 
associated with ignorance, vice, and vulgarity jof the lowest class. A 
few bright rays of hope ^rt upon him as be ventures to anticipate 
your kindness, , which along can draw him from his seclusion, and proin]>t 
him at tto distant period/ perhaps, to obtrude again upon your notice. 
Your smiles will cheer ^ but your frowns will blast him ! 

Farewell! kind reader; accept the author’s thanks for thy patience 
and forbearance, which have enabled thee to .accompany limi thus far. 
May all thy days he peace, tny nights serene, an^ tby conscience cleai ; 
andimayest thou never acquire other knowledge of thn hermit’s letreat 
at BarretA Hotel than that with which Uicse pages furnish thee ! 


MY FIRST DUEL* 

** Tms is an awkward affair, Frank.^* 

** Why, yes,^* 4taid Frank, U is an awkward affair.” 

But I suppose 1 ^st^ through with it,” I continued. 

No doubt,” rejoin^ my friend; and you may lest assured, that 
although tiie anticipanSn il notiRrery agreeable, you'll find the thing a 
mere bagatelle wjiieiilSn the ground.” 

You’ll take care Jto have everything tciuly, and to call me betimes ; 
will you, ]^nk ? ” ^ 

Certainly, my dear Ephraim, rely upon me ; and now, as it is already 
twelve, and we have to go out at six, perhaps I had better wish you good 
night, that you may rest and havesi steady hand in the itaormng. Be- 
fore I eo,4:iowever, there is om^^bing I wish lo mention to you.” 

” And what is that ? ” said f 2*- ^ 

Why,” relied Frank, hesitatiugig, it is hardly worth troubling 
you about ; btH tho^ct is, there is a mistom— that is, people have on 

these oceaidonii a sort of habit of making their — their 

** Their exit I presume you mean ? 

Net so, my dear feUowi; nothing vm farther from my thoughts, as 
t hope jfwith (^’s will) tthing is lartgbr from fact than the proba- 
bility of Buen a catastrophVto the presenh^~” 

Farce; but eom^ Frank, wba^ it tw that you would require of 
me, or enjoin me to ? ” ^ 

^^^Briefly, then, Ephraim, mi^ht it not be as well now as at any other 
time, just tor fom’a sake, to scratch down a memorandum of your wishes 
Tespecting the disposal of your property ? ” 
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Oh Lord i said J, is that the mouse your xnouutdn laboured 
with? My property! God forgive you^ Frank ! Wdl^aa M^nnre 
'says — 

* I give thee aH; I can no more.' 

I will bequeath you liirdd^, with a luoviao th^you4int*t pay interest ; 
but seriously^ Fll tlunk of What ^ou say; fnd |kow, f^ idght; and for 
Heaven’s sake be punctual in the mornh^!” 

** Never fear that. Goof mj^t,” a4d Frt|ki«*Ui^ do 70 U hcar*^ 
Ephraim ? You may take a pint of Madeir^^ yoq.hals nn incliiiatbn 
t(p it, to-night ; but not a drop of port, shejjy, pr brainy J must have 
you ^aced with a cool head, clear eye, and a steady fist." 

Very well,” said I, ” I promise you to be of your orders 

and after once more exchanging greetings, the wit closed, apf 1 Oras left 
to myself. * ^ ^ ^ 

Well," said I, when,! found myself alone, ‘^this is a defightfol sort 
of dilemma to be plac^^ If I loved th^irl, there would be some 
satisfaction in standtutf* tjn tp' be shot at for nb* ; but to be blazed away 
at for a wench tl^'l a curse for — to be compelled tp fight for 

mere fiirtation--^^jE«rtal:r^, kt^he least, very disagreeable. However, 
i supjiose 1 must let ^ imow have a bruHi at me, abcl so tlierc is no 
more to be^ said on initt head. By-the-by, Frank hinted (with pro- 
phetic foresight, 1 presume) at thc.necessity of my deposing in writing 
of my moveables. Alims donc^ let me see. First, there is my lineit 
and rny clothes ; let poor Betty have them, to recompense her in part 
for the colds she has caught in letting me in many a morning; the 
chances are, she’ll catch no morf^on tha| errand. My coiqs and medais 
may be given to C. Then there \Te my books, and chief of them* all, 
sinner as 1 am, my Bible, if I dare name it with iliq^niipose df Mood 
upon my mind. 1 charge you, Frank, deliver ||f yourma to mygdear^iaTKl 
widowed mother ; tell her I revered its precepts, Mthough I hmked the 
strength of mind tliat should have maoUme |pla^em fast and follow 
them ; and, above all, never, never crush her bowtd, »d bruised, uini ^ 
lowly spirit with the truth of ajl the weakness, fo|tyi the impiety, 
that will mingle in my end ! Tell her I ill} by sword, {deguejj^stilence, 
or foinine ; but tell her not 1 fell at a task my common lwzi 8 e-<^niy 
heart — my soul, which owns its divine origin — ^rdVolts her 

not 1 fell as a dnellist — Down, down heart ! the world must be woi;p^ 

shipped. My otlier books paay be divi4|^between - and — anil * 
, except my series of 4na, my and Viel’s and %aKhaa- 

mont'sand La Chapelle’s and l^gugle’s Journies, and mv Bigantfres ; 
reserve them, with my Meersebatpu, to ymmelf, mif^or Tctnember 
the happy hours that you have ^pent before with themjl^dk^ia who 
thtoks you now for all pur * ^hearted Idndnesses. In |he drawer 
of my desfewill be found a and romp letters ; 1 need net sajr 

whose they are, but I eiitrrut -> my deftim^nk, I conjiitetypu, to 
take them into your own hanf talet no otn^ lonkgipon them, wnd 
driver tliem tocher/ Gloss circumstances of my Aeath, and let the 
tidings fall gently on her; h dl her, amid all my sins and all my fob- 
lies, I famember^ her, and knred her, and h^^* only, and more^earncctly 
in the last momeias oi my life tbau whmi I beM her ^ rnybosojot; 
her ” 
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I Had written tlifna far when I was interrupted by a tapping at my 
dodr, and when I opened it Frank was there. 

** Is it time then^ttlread^ V ’* baid I. 

t Yes/^ said am glad to see you ready. Come, we have few 

moments to lose.^ 

The hours have flown with strange rapidity,” I said ; but I am 
prepartcl. You spoke to me last night of a will ; doubtless it was a ne- 
cessary precaution,^ and Ftliank you for the hmt. I have attended to 
it, and Imre noted dovim my wishes ; here is a memorandimi ol them, 
and I confide the execution of them to you ; I knoor jou will not refi se 
the iask.” * * 

said Fratik, taking my hand, that 1 should; but 
Qod forbid ^thtre should be occasionfor niy offices.” 

** I also hope, m> d^t friend,” 1 replied, “ that there may be no such 
necoetoty; but T have a presentiment (and my presentiments have sel- 
don^ boded me fulsol)) that this morning's wo^ will be in\ last.'* 

“ Don’t say that, Ejihrrfitn,” said Fiank; “ if 1 thought that — but, 
good Ood^ liow can I get you out of it***” 

“ Oulkof il ! ” I exclaimed ; “ you mistake me. I cannot prevent 
my eon\ iction ; but if I sawi^ny grave dug at my feet, I w ould not re- 
trace the steps I have taken. Come, come, I arn ready ; ” and, taking 
him by the, arm, l^icw him from the loom, and quitted the house 
sileuily^ andi in n tCw minutes were on the giound. 

Oil aniving there, 1 found tliat my adveisary (whom I had never seen 
befoic),wa8 beforehand with us; he was a tall, raw, gaunt, muscular 
ihllou, with an enormous patr of inustathios, and having altogether veiy 
inuch the uppearanee of one of Napolebns old mhicurs» We saluted 
cachothei coldljw^d then tuined away, while the seconds letired to 
hcttle^thi^ pieliinmiffics; tlieir confcicnce lasted some time, and appealed 
to bear giicvously upon my adversary's patience, foi be seemed eager 
to dcbjiateh me. 

At last lie addresfrd them. Gentlemen,” he said, “ I beg jiardon, 
but 1 think we may arrange in a bieath^all that is to be arranged. First, 
then,” he fgid, speaking to Fiank, do you choose fifteen oi twenty 
jiaces ? ” , 

Flank unlicsitatingiy named the latter, out of regard to my safety. 

** /fon,” said the fellow, us he made a scratch in the turf with his 
lO^el, and jirepared to take ^stance. 

1 oonilbs 1 1 w as icjoiced sft Anc tlinught of his measuring it, for 1 
V thought! pereeued uu omen of salyation in the length of h.s legs; in 
thi^, was disappointed, for the vagabond stepped the ground 

tts tMiio^gly as a lady in patteini. 

“ And now!” when he had finished that part of the business, and 
iiow,”« ^lia he, with a (jpolness '«that matched that of the morning, 
and b&pokb him tcrriblm^t fait to the business, ** whose weapons 
^ ore wV'to ule ? Yt^ur's r^S^hey are only a common holster pair ; mine 
' are ride-bat relied and hair-tTiggere<i, and in every way superior to those 
machines ; what say you to usmg mme? they’ll make shorter work of 
the business.” 

** No doubt,” thought I- K 

** What say you, Ephraim?^’ said Frank. 
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O, by all meana; wbat ia good for tbe goatee i» 
pander,” I anaaieitd, 'with an attmpt at a amilej Fratik thci^iw 

assented. 

“ Bon,'* mid the fellow again; “and nolfc fbt‘^ drat ftw; kaa hnf 
body u j)iece of money about them? Qh» here, I have one;** ind he 
handed it to his second^ who flung it up, told the reault vaa in hia 
favour. - tv • ' ft 

Frank then came up to ipe> , toid,^ seizing myh^ with passionate 
interest, said to me, in a tone of agitattott; “!I^Taim, my dent 
bov, be of good cheer; that hu&ing blackguard is evidenily trying to 
holK’ }ou, blit be of good cheer/ilet me plac§ you ; "^you aye m^t h lath, ' 
give him your side ; yon know it k disputed whether on^hwe decisions 
it ih most prudent to give the front or the iiStk^ but Ict^tne govern you ^ 
beie; you are but a lath, ^ give him , your side, and the devil Ivimself 
call t hit \ou. God bless you, and ktep you ! * And to sayingy and, again 
]ucs'^nig m) liiuid, he withdrew. Immediately after which wc placed 
ouiv.elves, and the next instant the sign# was given. As soon as I 
lu'jud it, I looked straight at my adversary, and saw him raise his pistol 
and ^telldy it ; I saw him eye me with the keenness of a hawk 
jireciiiioii of 11 master; it was but the fua half-sccqsid, but I knew and 
was certain he bad coveicd me. The next instant I felt a blow, as it 
were, on the outside of my right dbow, and a something like icc stealing 
along the arm as it dropped nerveless and with the weight of lead by 
uiy Hide, and 1 heard the report of his weapon. I was winged clean as 
a whistle. 

Frank jieiccived how it was with me, and w-as by my side in a 
twinkling, bandaging my armwvith the hundkerebiof ha tore from his 
neck. “ Are you faint, Ephraim?** A, 

“ Not at all,” 1 said ; “ but make haste, I long j^my revenge.** 

“ Is the gentleman hurt?” inquired ray Adversary, with alialf-stiflcd 
sardonic grin. ^ 

“ Not a whit,” said I ; and he bowed. ' ^ 

Can you give him his charge? * inquired Frank. '' 

“ O never fear,” 1 answered ; “let mc have thfe pistol^” 3 ^ He handed 
it to me ; I gias])ed it, but I essayed in vain to raise it; piy right arm 
was more disabled than T had thought. . ji* ^ . 

“ Try him with the left,” said Fiauk. 

1 did HO, but found the pistol fur Inpyier than I had conceived, • and 
much heavier than I knew my own it was Imposs^hl^itQhlevrl it 

with my left, I looked at my adversary and saw his features relax into 
a damnable Mephistophobc grin. 1 maddened with inglqieakjdilc rage. 

“ Hell and the devil I” I exclaimed, “is there no having a Wp«at the 
loiigdegged rascal ?” * ^ 

“ 1 fear not,*’ said Frank ; “but,?* he added, with aflcctidhatc wannth, 

“ stand back, and I'll fight hij second for^Aj^.** ‘ * 

“ That’s out of the quehtion,” I rcpbed'pli^ let me try tdiy le^fhgain/* 

1 did so, and felt convinced the pistol was more thaU' usually heavy/ I 
held it by the barrel, and then 1 felt asiji^red the butt was plugged hetfily 
with lead. The thought of treachery immediately catne across ||ie« 
The first fire won at his own call on Vhe toss of^^a florin from his 6wn 
puTHP )>robubly, and a piece contrived for these occasions, with the same 
impression on both sides. My right arm shattered certainly by aim, 

2 t 2 * 
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and ^his pistol of a weight that prevented all possibility of its being 
levelled with the left hand ; all concurred to assure me I was the victim 
of a scoundrel. 

” But ft shall not go thupi/’ I said, aS I thrust Frank on one side, and 
advanced towards tfae^v^in with the cool purpose of blowing his brains 
out ;• “ it shall not go thus And as I neared him, I poised the butt of 
the pistol with my left hand against my chest, and put my finger on the 
trigger to draw i%his face. Fortunately, ^Frank, wdio was ignorant of 
my suspicions, clS^d on me at the very critical instant, and wrenched 
the weapon from my grasp, exclaiming, at the same time, ‘‘Would 
you commit murder ?** 

“ With 'pleasure,** 4 answered, “Upon such a murderous villain us 
this!” But hib was now" secure from my fire, and seeing himsclt so, 
and safe in his superior physical strength, be sneered at me with such 
mean,. demoniacal insult, that unable to withhold myself any longer, 1 
jushed on him and grappled with him ; but 1 was weak from pain and 
loss of blood, and 1 fainted. 

Suddenly 1 was aroused by some one shaking me violently. I looked 
up ; it waji Frank. “ Up, up, inan,'^ he cried. 

“ Up,” I said, “^rfor whatri' 

“ For what,” he replied, “to ^ve my character and your own, if you 
have any care about^ ithcr. Why, it wants but a quarter to six, and at 
six we must be on tnl ground.” 

^ “ What, have not I been shot then said. 

Shot?* he exclaimed, “ who the Ss^il has been here to shoot you ? 
Why you have been dreaming.” 

It was true;* I h«l drawn my fehle to my lied-sidc to make my will, 
and had bhclypileep, and dreamed what l^liavc related. 

“ Then 1 suppps^must be shot ngain ?” ** 

“ Theresa little fear of thet, thank Heaven,” said Frank, “ for I liavc 
just learnt that your adversjsry, iu alarm at your prowess, has bolted.” 

“ Indeed,” said I, ^ coolly as I could; but inwardly thanking God 
heartily for^y deliverance from jeopardy. 

” Yes,” ^^nued Frank, “ap it is; but come, wc must take our 
ground, and^ve the vagabopdnn bourns law.” 

“ Witfi all mj hear^” said I ; and in five minutes I was dressed and 
on* my way to the spot, wtli a lighted cheroot in my mouth, and truth 
to "say, rntre nousy a lighter heart under niy waistcoat than I think I 
should fls^have earned to the fi^. 

On the* ground we found Captain M., thc^ fellow’s second, who 
ihfornied^us h^ understood his pj^cipal had taken flight, and vowed 
Bummai*y^^^c^nce on him when and wherever he should meet him, 
for th^ inmitllne bad offered him by his pusillanimous conduct. To be 
brief, #e wilted one bour, und my antagonist did not appear. Frank 
thus add^^k^ himself to fa^i^coiid : — 

‘**pa^tain M..** he said^^^ou will do my ftiend the justice to say he 
has behaved as be|pmes a brave and an honourable man ?” 

‘‘ ^ost eertainly,” said the Captain ; and we quitted the ground, and 
I'pnKieeded to post the recreant; after which the Captain, Frank, and I 
togeth|r took steaks claret for <j^]teak&st. ^ And thus ended “ the 
first dud” of a half-bearded boy. 


Ephraim Twiog. 
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THE VAGARIES OF WlNE. 

Quo me capio Baceh! " 

Plenum. 

“Whilst dritikiiipf vrint I never see ' 

**The frowninff taceof my enemy; 

“ Drink freely of the fcmpts ahd noughts 
“ Can give the soul one mournful thua|^t; 

“ Wine is a bridg of witching power, 

“ And wisdom It her marriage dower.* 

“ Wine can the inirest joy impart, 

“ Wiaie inapires the saddest hggrt ; 

“ Wine gives cowards valout^s riige, 

“ Wine gives youth to tottering age ; 

** Wine gives vigor to the weak, 

“ And crimson to the pallid cheek ; 

“ And dries up sorrow as the sun 
Absorbs the dew it shines upon.** — FiitDOUSi. 

I HOPE no one doubts that I am a most particularly sober man ; if 
liny one docs, let me assure bun, that sobriety and' Solomon Twist are 
fiyiionyincs ; not that 1 am altogether a milk-sop ; days have been, and 
may be again, when I could attack the Tun of ^eidelberg} iu joyful 
partnorshi [) ; but in general I am fond of waier^ with a little brandy in 
It. Sclt^iier water, with a spi^kUng of hock^ is my delight in the 
dog-da> s ;« and spring w atcr. Haled, and just claret-coloured with a 
little old rum to make it ‘‘look well on the table/* is m nightly sympo- 
siuiri in the winter solstice, and only in a modicum $ lam ready to be 
sworn on book or horns that I never go the length df a thirteentii tum- 
bler, unless friends are very persuasive, or the glasses are very small and 
only hold half-a-pint. I am such a particularly sober man, so much so, 
that after having long given oxer all my youthful' hoppir of eminence, 
they again dawn on me as I behold througn the vista of myv aspirings 
the perpetual Presidentship of the Temperance l^cietics. Even now, 1 
am (pialifying myself for the office — no^ipore do I talfe spirits— if I con- 
sume them, they take me — altogether another affair; and as using 
them, 1 never do that ; on the contrary, I am continually abusing them. 
Then as to x\ine — barring a bottle of Sherry at dinner, and a little Ma- 
deira afp:T, to wash my mouth, and a l^tle mulled Port to s^p on, 1 
scarcely taste it ; warm water, seasonev with a spice or two, just to 
teiich one ideas of commerce; a little lemon, to remind us if a little acid 
iu life now and then makes the palato^wince, that the grknd ex- 
istence will be the better for it; and a little outpouring spirit 

forms my choicest beverage. 

It will readily be believed that a man of such marked s^riety must 
infallibly be deeply struck at every display qf that intoxicating In- 
toxication. 1 have accordingly noted some' of those instancea^f the 
freaks of the jolly god that have roost surprised me. / 

It was a dull, foggy, drizzling, mudjy, murky, slippery, November 
night, when, as 1 was returning home after dining out, I stumbled over 
homething on loy path, which, on inspection, turned out to be a ipan, 
and a gentleman. — ** The divil speed you for that same/* hiccupped the 
prostrate one to me, as 1 stood rubbing my shins after the contact with 

* If it be 10 , like molt other dowers, it is very looo spenu— S. ^ 
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hiB adamantine pericranium, don’t you know a gintleman’s lud from a 
door-scrapcr, you dtbfunke^ baate?” 

“ And ib that you? O'Donnell/* said I, “What on earth are you doing 
there?**,,, ^ 

“ Doing' ia it, ^isthacrf-^will now, what’s your name ? — what would I 
be doing but aisinjj^y ptind, seeing my body’* no way at aise/* 

“ Oh ! Donnell^ ypn Ve at yopr old pranks !** 

“ Divil abit now if this iftiiH a new one ; it*s the first time I ivir slipt 
■wid the. nioon in your bastly country; and the divil a soul I'd git to give 
me a door-stip to lay niy head on. — Oh ! why did 1 lave Dublin ^^llerc a 
gintilman’s always sure to git his hid propped wid a stick or a stonv T” 
When did cold water ever beget Philosophy like this ?'”Thc‘ Scots were 
wont, when rolling them in their plaids for the night's binjuac, to make 
them pillows of snow ; but here’s a gentleman in the midst of ci\ilized 
and peaceful life, — insjiired by wine, ask's only for a door-step w hereon 
to lay the laurelled head of a senior optime ! When ivinc ancl drunken- 
ness can father such modesty and such contentment, is it not cnimnal 
to take thin potations ? ^ * * '* * 

“ Sdlomon, my dear fellow/' cried my lovesick and liy])orhoiidriac 
friend Maywell to idft one night, as I was pacing my way discreetly down 
Oxford-atreet, and he slqiped my shoulder till it (pnvered like the deck 
of a ateamjH^to the fitsl stroke of the engine, “ Where are you olf to? — 


where do you hang out to-night .J*” 

“Off to ? — ^hattg out? — ^Why, May|^l, can tliis be you?” 
“Mysfelf.oldboy, ^ 

A < * Else has some damned apparition 

« . a second self unto me/ 

and all that sort of^^l|ing you know, Solomon, my boy !*’ 

“ You drunk, Maywell ?*' v 

“Drunk! come* that's a lief— I’m happy, S6lo|non; just serenely 
happy — calmly bleat— -that’s all/’ ^ 

“ And are all your aorrows, all your ailmc!itB,j6 soon and easily for- 


gotten « 

“ They Sfe damned!” 
“ And Miss — ?” 


“ She’s here, my boy !” 

“Where? I hope not!” 

Herai Solomon, here, I’ve got her, she’s mine ; now, and Jfor ever 
and e^cr^ through time, and — 

• For woman and wiheT^-woman and wine, 

Tbgether, together, 

< In bumpers andb^ht eyes should ever shine/ — 

I have her, -^r^on my bosom, alt and forever — mine, and mine only— good 
by, Solomon, she is is mine.” 

There was a poor w^i^tinking devil, dying in the despair of iin- 
and hopeless Ifi^^ anatcliing from his fate the happiness with 
which, like an ignis fatim, it had deluded him into the slough of despond ; 
and this, by thy assistadee, mighty wine — it w^as but for a short time — 
but in that brief s|Mice he possess^ in a perfection, perhaps exceeding 
what physical possession could have given to his san^ine spirit, her for 
whom he sighed away his soul, and whom he never lived to own. Wine, 
and wine’s madness, let me worship you ! * * . * 

“ Solomon,” said some one, in a solemn tone to me one nighit, or ra- 
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ther morning, as I was about entering m? qkp door* “ SolamonT’^-^and I 
recognized the voice, though it was ailered frona its usual gar And 
jocund, to a must sepulchral sound, — “Solomon, I am copictowarii you 
ere it be too late !" . 

“ Why ! good God ! what's the matter, Mou^UcP*' 

“Oh! you most reprobate shiner, add img^*faeatben, is it thus 
you profane, on all occasions, the name of the DmfU^v.? But t iCm >come 
to warn you— to warn you, Solomon Twist — to save your poll— *( Rice up) 
— polluted saul, — take be^ofycwir w$LyB, abandon j[our drunkenness iuid 
, women, and think of your sal — (hiccup)— ^salvation. ^ 

•“ Wliy how now, ftarry', what miracle has converted yon thus sud-^ 
dcnly 

“ A miracle! right, my lad — Solomon — ^Mr. Twist, I have Init just 
saved niy bet — (hiccup) — better part— oh ! Solomon, turn aside from the 
vain gloi It'S— you know, Solomon — old fcllow^and above all tlimgs get 
drunk — (hiccup) — drunkenness out of your way — it's a stinnbhiig- block 
to the righteous. Look at me — and learn what the spirit can do ; and if 
jou’ve any brandy in the house, — that's the root of all evil, — I'll take a 
thimbleful for fear of cholera this damp night, for I mean to marry, and 
famiiy-men should take care of themselves. Jus^^a thimbleful, ‘mid I’ll 
tell you how it happened ; and above all things, — avoid— do you hear — 
I think you’re drunk now — I’m sorry to sec it — avoid dri]^ and think 
of your cellar, — that is, I mean — do you see — your salvation.” 

Well, after this, thought I, Irving must sing from the pulpit 
“Viva ol vino,*’ ' * • * 

“ Who the devil’s there?” I bellowed from itiy bed-room window,^ at 
an hour when all Christians should be in bed? ” in answer to a series tif 
roll-calls performed on my street-door. 

“ Me, my buck,” half groaned, half squeaked a broken voice, some- 
thing between A trumpet and a hurdy-gurdy, which 1 scat ccly recog- 
nized as the emanation of my quiet, nervous fnend, Jeremiah Jessop, of 
the Stock Exchangb, Esquire. ^ ^ 

“ You, Jerry ? Wfo', what ails you man ? ” 

“ Ads me ! why the uilment of David's sow-^-rm drunjgjand glorious. 
Our mess lias had a night of it, and wft are o*ff to Spam to-morrow 
morning. Liberty and independence 1 4 Death or victory! Why, I’m 
a — ” and he raised his voice to its summit — “ I’m a hensigri !” 

“A what?” 

“ A hensign,” repeated Jerry, Slillloudcr. » 

What’s that ? ” said 1. ^ 

“ What’s that !” said Jerry, con^||mpUiously. “ Why a chap as carries 
colours, damme ; not know what ^eoisign is ! Come, l^us in ; I’ve 
got my uniform on, and I’m jiggered-'^^^Daipme, if this dew won’t spoil 
the silver-Iacc. Fm going to Spain to ” 

“To do what?” , . 

“To fight for the Constitution.” ' 

“You%ht?" * ^ ‘ 

“ Yes ; going to gather laurels, as oiir cololicl says.” , ' ; 

“Better stay at home and eat your olives.” 

“ I tell you I'm going—” 

“ Qo to the devil,” re.sponded I ; and slammed my ’window do^n. 

“ Wine, wine,*’ said I, “ all valour and worth la in ! AU the seven 
cardinal virtues must inhabit the London Ducks.” 
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Six weeks af^rwards I learnt the poor thing had been shot for 
cowardice. 

m ^ m « * » « 

One December evening, shortly before Christmas, I was sitting quietly 
by my fiTe-*Bide, imbibing a diluted portion of Hodges’ Faleriiian, and 
inhaling my scJiaunl^ when a smart knock came at the door, and the 
next minute Mr. Zachariah Snookes was announced : be was an old and 
esteem^l school-^&llow, whose quiet and placid ways had begot a kind 
4)f cumpaasionate him in all his 'com^mnious, and w hose steady 

and even demeanoOT in afler-lifc had kept alive the feeling in all who 
litill knew him. 

Zac,*’ said I, somewhat astonished at the visit, “who'd ha^ 
thought of aceing you at this time P I thought you never trusted your^ 
self w the counting -house alone after dark. Why you look red — your 
eyes are queerish I 1 hope there’s been no accident P’’ 

“ No,*'* said Zac, in his quiet way, and sat down. 

” Egad,'* thought I ; “ but something is wrong. I must proceed 
ddicately^ Come take off your hat then.” 

’‘Yes,** said Zac ; and he did. 

“ And what willyoq take? Ill have none of your old shirking ; one 
does not have this pleasure every day — what »m// you tak^P ’* 

Well said he, “ I’ll take a little grog.”. 

“ Then flif away — brew for youi^elf. I’m glad to sec yon go alone 
at last.” 

Accordingly Zac did. brew^ and stiffid^ too ; and to my amazement 
toped off nf ore than half his glass at starting. 

** And now what is it ails you ? ’* said I ; ” for I sec you are not quite 
right*” 

” I’ve dined out,’^ said Zac. 

Indeed,” said I ; why you arc oommeiicing like an epic, in medias 
res. And whoj then ? ” 

“ Why, Solom|||(|^w'ant your advice,” 

“Oh, come, jS^yott’re turning wag; you have surely never come 
to me for advice?” 

“ Upon iny soul I am,” said Zac, most solemnly. 

“ Amazement upon wonder ; and wHst’s the matter? ** 

“ I’m in lovc.^ * 

“In what? — yon, Zac — in — did you say in love? It’s true then 
miracles have not ceased, and there’s )ct hope that I may pay my debts 
sume^day'l Did you meet your charmer aL (he ^nner to-day ? ” 
“0.no.” 

“ Have you known her long ? ” 

“Yea*” ' 

“ ‘When did you first see her ? ”* 

“A twelvemonth ago.” 

“ And when last ? ” 

“A twe1vcmQnth.ago.” 

“ And is it known ? " 

“No.” 

“ Then you’ve been a year in the fiangs of parturition ?” 

“O, no,*' said Zac. 

I don't understand you,” said I. “ Let me hfar thc talc.” 

Why,” said ZaC) “her health was drunk tMny about two hours 
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after the cloth was removed ; and 80 indx)dy said Ae waa a fine girl, 
and another, and a third, and others said the same and more ; and then 
I tecollect^ her-^nd I felt a sort of— «you know, Solomon— a Idnd of 

feeling ” ^ 

Yes, yes ; I comprehend — go on.** 

And presently 1 was called on for a toast, so I gfm her again, and 
then they clieered me, and that confiised me, and^I drank five or six 
glasses to the health before 1 sat dqwn ; and then I vecoUected thht I had 
drank more than ^one, and since then I’ve felt Ottte queer, and bewil* 
flered, and all of a^a^im, and I can think of nothi^hut her ever since/' 
. ** Well, drink up your grog ; it’s cooling he did so, and oontinued — 
Do you know,«8olonlon, I can see her now just ga 1 saw hel: this 
time twelvemonth — I know the time, because we were takii^ stock 
then — ril just take a little more grog, l‘m so dry—” (here Zac took 
oil' another tumbler) — ** and 1 think I can hear her speaking,*^nd the 
sang so beautifully—’* 

I thought you did not like music ?” 

Yes, but 1 do now ; and she danced like an angel/’ exclaimed 
Zac, arrived at bis climax. 

And did you speak, sing, or dance with her?/* ^ 

“ No/’ said* Zac. 

“ Then how were you betrayed ? ” 

“That’s what I don’t know,” said he. 

“ But at any rate, Zac, you are in love ? ’’ 

“ I’m in love over head la^ ears,” cried poor Zac, guiping uown a 
sob, a sigh, and the last of his second glass. * 

“ Well, come, fill again ; sorrow ’s dry and love can't swim in water. 
Drink that, and then tell me what I can do fin: you.” And so Zac 
drank it, but never told me more ; for suddlSttly he merged from 
maud ling to Morpheus,; and 1 laid him on the sof^and when I de- 
scended in the morning Zac had fiowii. 
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lurideats in General^^-Matrimonisl News — ^Wfstsrn RkU-road — Cabinet Commo- 
tioii — Paganini Amoroso*— Don Carlos at Home — Retiini of Cholera— Mioluiel 
\ngeIo Taylor — Accident at Knockton Hall— Libel Extmordinary— Theatrical 
Movements — ^The London Season. 

Inci DENTS IN GENERAL.-^ UT of the political world— and we are not 
political — very little has occurred during the month. This is generally 
the case ; for when the public mind and public interest are engrossed \sy 
what the cobblers and tinkers call the ^^aiihirs of the nation,” all other 
affairs are premrtiouahly flat, dull, and insipid. The English Opera 
House has spning up, under the hands of Mr. Beazley, in a most 
marvellously rapid manner. In agriculture or horticulture, people pre- 
pare the^^und before they sow the seed; but, in this case, the theatre 
had not only been sown but grown to its full height before the earth 
had been levelled of the Ktreet in which ft will stand when the street 
is made* This is one of the priticipal mcidents of ordinary life. 

The house is really beautiful, the arrangements are novel and elegant, 
and we hope the rmlts will be profit and prosperity. Wh]^ ^ not 
bir. Arnold call it the Phccnix f 
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Matrtmoniax. News. — Lord Mahon is married to the accomplished 
daughter of Sir Edward Kerrison ; and Mr. Ellice, son of the Right 
lionourahle Edward Ellice, to the daughter of General Balfour. A 
daughter of the Earl Shrewsbury has l)een affianced as the wife of a 
foreign wincey and has, jirevious to her marriage with him, been 
created PrinoeftS Talbot. Lord Holmesdale, tc»o, is married to JMiss 
Percy, thedlishop of Carlisle’s daughter. Indeed, there have recently 
been adveral very agreeable commissions of matrimony ; but no one in 
particular so strikif^y interesting as that of Captain Charles Spooner 
—quaere Spooney? — of the ship Erie, to Miss Kingatnra Orabath of 
Poolemydoodley Villa, Slops^ Otaheite. Mies K. is the daughter uf Crv 
neral Bmglpdlswbtmtmpc Dempslrfgwomladmtncr, W chief of the island, 
Knight Grand Cross of me Pig and Olive Branch, and connected with 
the most noble families of that country, and cbstantly related to the Queen 
of virtuous, pious, and Joseph Banks memory, Oberra. The young 
lady is but sixteen, and has not yet done gro^\iiig ; she stands six feet 
seven; her countenance, which is a bright mahogany colour, full of 
intelligence and expression, has, to the unaccustomed stranger, a pccAi- 
liar appearance, owing to the. elaborate nature of the tattooing by which 
her graceful round brown cheeks are adorned. Her eves, which are 
large and intelligent, are, of what is called by Maradan Carsan, a i\)inona 
grfeen colour; her ears are large, and slit after the newest fashion. 

Immediately after the nuptial ceremony, the bashful bride delighted 
the assembled party by displaying her skill and graccfulnesH in sw ini- 
ming, which she did with an ease and dexterity quite wondeiful. C^lp* 
tain Spooler, who has united himself to this lovely creature, com- 
mands a whaler, which, it appears, had been unsuccessful in it^ nslnng 
during the last season; he has, however, amply consoled hinibelf by 
harpooning this high-bom lady, whom he designates the Princess of 
Whales — a fit match, in our opinion, for the Dolphin of Fiance. 


Western Rail^SRid. — ^The bill for the transportation of pigs from 
Bristol to Brompton upon a rail-road seems as if it were to be settled 
to the final and utter destniction of the comfort of the inhabitants of the 
metropolis and the tranquillity of the people of the suburbs. We do 
trust that people who have not seen the perilous cx^icriincnt at Liver- 
pool and Manchester will take the trouble to go and look at the over- 
Aveening nuisance which begins to show itself between the Kent-road 
and GreJnwicli; for, as to that being a rail-road from London to 
Greenwich, the profession is a false one ; it is a rail -road from South- 
warit; and the fortunate London public who use it will ha\e very 
near% as far to travel io ti, as they afterwards will upon tL Great can - 
lion should be used by the legislature in countenancing and authorising 
these undertakuigs, not only as regardstthe inconsiderate destniction of 
private property which they cause, but for the sake of the country itself, 
is destined to be disfigured in every direction for no one useful 
pii^ose; which disfigurements must lemain even after the final failure of 
the objects for which they bad been perpetrated. We regret to sao bills 
involving so many interests, and^'a&^ing so many persons, pass through 
the House of Commons when the attendance is so extremely thin. 

Since this was written we arc glad to perceive that the House of 
Lords have thrown out the mischievous Bill, and, by so doing, have, of 
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least for one year, rescued the inhabitants of liond^ an^ 'ita vMiem 
suburbs from a gigantic nuisance. ^ ^ 

Cabinet Commotion. — Since our last, in which ise ndl^iscd the 
nation of certain membera of the Government, there has been' 1 moch 
more serious explosion. As we profess to have no political ftettngs, we 
shall merely relate the facts which led to this daie up/* liii^iwSilly) 
and as impartially, wc trUst, as if they had occurre^l the thuf m )Vat 
.Tyler or Oliver CromWelh ^ 

The Arst beginning of the affair was thti« It seems that lothahody 
connected with tbelSovemment had a great desire to conciliate Mr. 
(J’ConncU, the gentleman whom of all others ih the empire HiC 
Majesty’s Ministers had thought it necessary to dennimce in tliSt 
sional Manifesto which is hy courtesy called the King’s Speech* In 
order to secure, as it seems, his neutrality upon one or two Parliamentary 
questions and a ]>cnding election for Wexford, Mr. Littleton, the Secre- 
tary for Ireland, sent to him, and told him that he was wrong in agitat- 
ing Ireland by letters atuLnaddrcsses, for that it was quite uncertain 
whether the Coercion Bill, to which he was so violently opposed, would 
be Tciiowed or not ; that the point had not been decided in Cabinet ; and 
tliat neither he nor Lord Wellesley wished for the renewal. 

Thus sootlicd, Mr. O’Cunnell calmed his agitation as to Ireland gehe- 
Tally, and abstained from opposition as to Wexfonl particularlj^-until 
finding, in a few days, to his utter surprise, that the Coercion Bill was 
to be renewed, he taxed Mr. Littleton with something like disin- 
genuous ness. 

How far this charge was substantiated ihe reader will himself judge, 
when he knows that, on the 18th of April,— ‘Mr. Littleton liaving sent 
to Mr. O’Connell in the middle of June,— Lord Wellesley wrote to 
Lord Melbourne a letter, in which ht expressed his most afurious Henre 
for the renewuhof the Bill. On the 4lh of July, Lwd Grey stated in 
the House of Lords that he knew' nothing of the communication said to 
have been entered into between the Irish Secretary and the Irish Agitator, 
and that no change liad taken place in his opinions or those of Lord 
Wellesley on the Coercion Bill. ' 

Lord Grey having thus Dhrowh Mr. Littleton overboard, Mr, Littleton 
resolved to lug somebody over with him and it became known that 
Mr. Littleton did not of himself send tor we Agitator, but at the advice 
of Lord AUhorp, who moreover told him to be careful not th commit 
himself. 

These discomies led to an open rupture in the Cabinet, and Ijord 
Grey, with the high and honourable feelings which his bittetest pofftii.^! 
enemy must admit him to possess, resigned his odUie. Ix»rd Althorp 
followed the example, and tlie King was ^ciously pleased, aeoordijng 
to Lord Al.^orp’s own words, to accept their resignations. 

Subsequently an offer was made to thelieads of the Conservative party 
to coalesce, — an otfer' which was rejected. The result has been 
comitiOfdation of differences, and tlic Miiiisti^, deprived of its head, has 
recovered itself, with this most ektr|hrdinary peculiarity, that' Lord 
AUhorp, whose high mind and tofly 'spirir prompted him to resign 
because his noble firiend and leader, Jynrd Gre>% did so, has resumed his 
Chancellorship of the Exchequer, Lord Melbourne being called Pre- 
mier, and Sir John Cam Hobhoui^ being appointed First Commie- 
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sioner df Woods 4ind Forests, vacaot by the elevation of Lord Dnii- 
cannon to the Secretaryship for the Home Department with the peerage. 

Thus, Lord Grey, having patlietically quitted public aSairs for ever, 
finds the scattered remnants of his Cabinet unite again in the most har- 
monious mannmr,.with only one single change, caused by his own ho- 
nourable secession. This, which to us and others who know scarcely 
anything of politics or the political world, seems very strange, has been 
renddtea still more^urious by the fact that Lord Grey has been offered 
a chance of rctorhing to the Government as Lord Privy Seal J This, 
offer^ it is said, was made to Lord Grey without the knowledge of the 
xibminfd Premier, Lord Melbourne, and without any communication 
with Lord Carlisle, who actually, hdd the Privy Seal at the time, but 
wbo has since resigned it. 

' There have been so many manoeuvres performed during the course 
of the Coercion Bill and all other measures in progress, that we have 
not space to trace tlicm through all their intricacies. 

It is necessaiy to notice these affairs, which have created a great 
sensation, but we offer no opinion, and, as we have already said, leave 
our readers to form their own. 

M 

- « u 

Pagamiki Amoroso. — Paganini, the bow ideal of fiddlers, lias l^een 
entangled in a somewhat romantic affair. A Miss Watson, a singer 
wbo was engaged with her father by Paganini to play and sing while he 
w»as resting himself during the peramlsilatory concerts which he has 
been givi%, fell in love, it appears, either with the Signor or his science, 
or out of love with her father and her family ; and when the curly- 
headed Pag. performed a ruiming passage in Sea to Calais, Miss Watson, 
who could not accompany him, followed him to Boulogne. 

Mt, Watson, justly indignant that so illustrious a performer as Pag. 
should do what it has been generally said he did — ^propose to marry Miss 
W., — started for Boulogne, too; and somehow,— how we forget, for the 
subject is altogether very absurd, -and not very interesting, — prevented 
the meeting of Orpheus and his Euiydice, who, in all probability, would 
have jumped over the Styx (quaere sticks) in a few hours, if .this most 
fortunate interposition had not taken place. 

The result has been that Miss Wattihn ia^lrestored to her family as 
good as new; to get from which family she performed a voluntary 
movement, the result of Pa^s overtures. And Mr. Watson proclaims 
his inteifdon to sue the Signor for damages. Damages for what? For 
Miss Watson’s running after him ? Had he committed any base m/-encc, 
he might he amenable to some law^, hut be has done no such thing. Nay, 
he ban written a long letter to say his affection for the young lady was 
quite Platonic, — one of the papers printed it Plutonic, — that on no ac- 
count would be he instrumental to hqf ^disadvantage ; that he never had 
any thought of marrying her ; and that it was entirely without his desire, 
privity, or knowledge that she came after hun. 

Why Mr. Watson prevented Miss Watson’s becoming Signora Paga- 
nini we can only guess because there are already^a pack o’ ninnies in 
the 'World. Watson is ram^iantly irate about something, and no doubt 
considers Pag. deserving a “ common chord.” For our parts we sin- 
cerely pity Miss Watson, who must he rendered verv uncomfortable by 
the notoriety of her performance, and whose passa^ ritomando with 
papa in the Dover van must have been highly discordant. If Mr. 
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Watson trouUes Pag. about actions, we should' advise the Signor to 
shake his locks ** — flourish his bow, and say fiddle-de-dee, 

Don Carlos “ at Home.” — In a fiirce, we believe ** PiilB' and Vir- 
ginia,” there is a song which begins thus— 'J 

“ Don Antonio's come from Spain, 

And in a devil of a hurry is going back again.** 

If we read Don Carlos for Don Antonio the words are extrenud^ 
cable to an event which has recently occurred. Ddtt Carlos, the King 
of Spain, (according to the ancient laws of that country^) arrived, as we 
lasV month mentioned, at Portspiouth, with hi^ eonsort, family, and^ a 
numerous suite. ^ 

Quietly established at Gloucester Lodge, the rc^al family unostenta- 
tiously moved about, and Don Carlos went to the Opera, and the Tower, 
and the Tunnel, and all the rest of the sights our Londbn, till one fine 
day it suddenly burst upon Cupid and Co. that Don Carlos was at the 
head of his army in Spain issuing proclamations, announcing amnesties, 
and offering promotions. This turned out to be fact, to the utter astonish- 
ment of our Cabinet, and of all those who believed that the courage ^nd 
resolution of Don Carlos were butnegative virtues, and that the indolence 
characteristic of tlic noble nation to whicli he belongs would have pre- 
vented any active measure for the recovery of his rights ; but most sur- 
prising of all is it, that no less than thirty-five persons were necessarily 
entrusted with the secret of his intended movements, and yet not one 
syllabic of the scheme transpired. , 

On the first of July his Majesty left Brompton at twelve o’clock at 
night in a hack chaise and pair — a yellow and two, the very counterpart 
of that in which Lord Brougham went hunting Lord Denman one Sun- 
day morning. He proceeded to Brighton, and there embarked for Dieppe. 
The history of his having gone down Channel in Mr. Weld’s yacht is 
false. From Dieppe his Majesty travelled to Paris, where he dined, 
walked about the streets, and slept; tlience lie went to Bourdeaux, 
■where he remained twenty hours, and thence to Spain. On the 12th 
lie issued his proclamation to the army. 

But there is a story which must be told. It happened that an officer 
of our Artillery was charged^ with a message to Don Carlos (he having 
arrived from Spain); this mess^c having been entrusted to him, be- 
cause he was personally known to the King. ^ This officer went to Glou- 
cester Lodge, somewhere about the 10th of July, and was received by 
some of the members of the household. Upon explaining his object he^ 
was told that Don Carlos was ill in bed, and suflering from rheumatism, 
contracted in consequence of chaiigc of climate, but that there coujd be 
no doubt tliat his Majesty would grant him an audience. 

In a short time the officer was usber^ into the royal apartment, dark- 
ened ns invalid rooms are, andwafi leceiVed by the King, who graciously 
extended his hand for the bombardier to kiss. The bombardier then bad 
the honour of making his communication, kissed hands again, knelt upon 
his right knee, — according to Sir Herbert Taylor’s orders, — bowed, and 
retired. He went to hi^club, delighted with the reception he bad met 
with, expecting the order of Charles Third, or some such dingle- * 
dangle, as a mark of the royal favour, and was in fact enteti with the 
events of the day, ^ 
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At that moment Don Carlos was at Eliscndo with his troops. It 
having beep quite necessary to hoax the bombardier, by slipping one of 
the staff into the King’s bed, so as to impress upon his mind as a stranger 
that his Majesty was still snpg at Gloucester Lodge. The juvenile 
Whig, Lord Palmerston, heard of this', and hugged himself: even 
Talleyrand was beaten ; and nobody made anything by the fact, although 
Rothschild and Edward Ellice were on the qui vtvf*- 

It Hb stated that the three great northern powers intend to recognize 
Don Carlos the moment he is in a position to claim their support. If so 
~aB we conclude France will not, and England is bound to France b^*^ 
the glorious qpadrupartita treaty — there will consequently be d mat — 
naujf verrons, ^ 

RBT'iiaN OF Cholera, — We regret to know that the cholera has 
again made its appearance in the metropolis. Several cases have oc- 
curred in Wcstixiinfll^) and more in the suburbs. The only fatal case 
in the higher is that of the Marchioness of Headfort, a lady of the 
highest mental attainments, and of the most amiable disjiosition. For 
some hours her Lad^^ship’s constitution baffled the hornd disease, but 
she at last sank under it, leaving her lord and six children to lament 
her loss. 

The noble marchioness whs the only daughter of Sir John Stevenson, 
the musical composer, and when married to the noble Maiqucss w'as the 
widow of Edward Tuite Dalton, Esq. 

Michael Anoblo Tavlor. — Amongst the deaths of the month wc 
have to notice that of Mr. Michael Angelo Taylor, a consistent Whig, 
pnd late member for Sudbury. Mr. Taylor was tlie son of Sir Robert 
Taylor, the architect, and intended originally for his father’s profession. 
.Amongst his fellow pupils in Sir Robert’s offlee were Mr. Nash, the 
public benefactor of London l^ir John Leach, the present Master of 
the Rolls ; and tlie lute Mr. ClK'kerell. Like Sir John, Mr. Taylor did 
not chouse to be, a professional architect, but the architect of his own 
fame ; and those who have read tlic “ Rolliad,”— and u ho has not ? — 
will there see what his oljgects, legal and political, were in early life. 

Mr. Taylor, as we have jlist said, had the merit of being a moderate 
and consistent Whig ; he was one of the e^liest advocates of Chancery 
reforms ; and while he constantly supported his principles in Parlia- 
ment, became celebrated for keeping his political companions together 
by goo(l cheer. He was the Amphytrion of the party, as, indeed, the 
well-known song of “ Michael’s Dinner ” humourously records His last 
political w ords, at least those which be was last heard to utter in society, 
W'ere words of disgust at the course which political events were taking; 
«nd we rather believe that he expressed a strong opinion, within a very 
few days of his deatlju w to the'NhecillNity of Lord Grey’s quitting his col- 
leagqgj yi^ the Cabinet, or dissolving Parliament. He was in his ^8th 
yearj^wh nobody, to look at him, could have believed. He married 
a sisti^f Sir Harry yane Tempest, who survives him, but whose health, 
we regret to say, is considered extremely iirecafibus. 

Ijord' James Fitzroy, the youngest son of the Duke of Grafton, and 
Member for Thetforcl, is dead, after a few days' illness; and Sir Wil- 
liam Guise, one of the Members for Glouceatershira^ is also dead* 
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The Queen's Foreign Excursion.— The Queen, ikrho took het de- 
parture from Woolwich for the Continent on the 5th of July, arrived 
safely at Helvoet on the next afternoon^ whence her Majesty proceeded 
to Rotterdam. We are glad to hear that the Queen is in the enjoyn^t 
of ]icrfcct health, and still more glad to know that her Majesty's rei^rA 
to this country is not far distant. We believe a mdre amiable, Shsri- 
tablo, and aflkble Queen never sat upon the throne of England ; pnd ?ve 
arc quite sure that the English people fully appreciate 'her M^etty’s 
merits and virtues. 

ff ^ 

* ^ ^ ^ 

Accidfnt at Knocrton Haill. — ^Tlie Eariyof JR^ipon’shne seat KnoCk^ 

t»)n IJall lias been burned to the ground. ^ Afl^^the fiimiture, and, we'aro 
afraid, the books have been destroyed'!" The regret which one naturally 
feels at such a demolition has been, however, somewhat moderated by 
knowing that the noble Earl bod intended to'^ulL^wfi hnd rebuild the 
lionse. A trait of kindness, and feeling, and aff^flSon on the part of 
Lord Uipon and his Countess has been accidentally CxhftitQd to the public 
by this conflagration A chest marked “’To be saved first iu casic of 
file ” was rescued from the flames : and what did it contain ? Property 
of intnnsic value ? No. Deeds, niunhnents ? No; it conttpned the 
fiivourite ])lay things of their daughter, who died a few years since, and 
wdio then was their only child. * 

Wc believe that upon the face of the earth there does not exist a 
kimlci -hearted or more amiable man than Lord Ripon, and it gives one 
pleasure to find, in the midst of all tfie turmoils of public liff^,jCLrcum- 
stunccs occurring so indicative of the best feelings of our iiaturef 

LniKu Extraordinary. — The editor of t^e Morning Post has 
been “ had up '' to the bar of the House of Lords, and sent to quod by 
Loul Brougham for having litelled his Lordship in what may really be 
called a very slashing style, accusing li^ Lordship of altering and inter* 
pointing the decisions ot the House antr^&cir decrees upon appeals. 

It must be admitted that a very extraordinary custom prevails, and 
which, unless the circumstance to wliich'we allude had happened, per- 
liaps never w oukl have been at all understdod by the publjc. In4^> 
the public aie not alone ^^^Jhis difficulty ;*for, ujkni the showing of the 
Duke of Wellington and Lord Mansfield and other Noble Lords, the 
members of the Honse of Peers themselves were not aware of the prac- 
tice, which tunis out to be ncitiier mure nor less than that iu appeal 
cases, tlie Laid Chancellor, or other presiding Lord, gives a judgroeht 
veibnlly, which, wdieu it is recorded in the votes, is entirely changed. 

This, however, was proved ty bR the case ; and, under the impression of 
having heard one judgment actually delivered, and having seen another 
written in the votes, the “ Morning Post ” ventured to inmnuate tha| the 
Lord Chancellor had altered the uheisfon he had given. All thf^^inti^r 
und accessorial parts of the affair certainly gave toi idea that his lord- 
ship might have been induced to revoke what everybody felt ,to be a 
severe punishment to the appellants— for doing,^j|what I.iord BrougVffin 
had himself acceded tt>, when he was counsel in the case in the CotiilttR 
below. 

For this libel, Mr. Bittleaton, the Editor apparent of the “ Post,” but 
who no more wrot^ the libel that he fathered than we did, was com- 
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xaitted to die custody of the Seijeant-at^Arms, and, we must say, most 
j^perly. All that is coxi^^ in die matter happening to be, that liord 
Brougham, when he attend^ the House of Contmons Committee upon 
die' laW of Ubd, whidi he jdid, ^having^ his I^ordship’s seals and mace 
with him, his Lordribip Was pleased to say that nobody ought to be 
molested for libelling another# 


Trbatrical MovsifENTsr — Charles Kemble is returned to England 
from Amerma, not pleased, it is said, with his daughter’s marriage. 
Mr. and Mrs, Wood^have also arrived, and the lady has entered into an 
engagement with Mr. Buim for tHe winter theatres. Abbott, now the 
sole manager of the Victoria, is dmng better than he did when in part- 
nership; and the Surrey has been doing wonders with the attraction of 
the Yateses, John Beevc, and the rest of the Adelphi corps. At the 
Hi^market, Mrj^Vj^eijtlipff attracts the lovers of grief, and Farrcn 
delights the amhtduil^^ fun. Mathews, accompanied by his wife, pro- 
ems to AmepcCMsr a year and a half, where he purposes to exhibit 
bis various entertainA^nts, ^ich have never been seen in those part*'. 
Sadler’s Wells ^las returned to its real water, and obtains an overflow 
every nig^t. The Adelphi is 'to be nearly lebuilt, under the able direc- 
tion of Mr. Beazley ; and tl^ prices of admission to the winter houses 
are to be^educed next seasem to a standard likely to make them able to 

confpete witli •• the minors.” 

*' ♦ 

, ' Yhb ij^^oNDOK Season. — The 'fashionable season is neatly at an 
end* Eo^ Hertford gave what may bo considered the concluding f^te 
on the ?4th, at life magnificent villa in the Regent’s Park. Everybody 
left in Ldlivlbh was there, and a teore splendid galaxy of lieauty never 
was seen. The myriads of lamps by which ^e extensive gardens were 
illuminated — the beauty of the decoration^ — the abundance of the 
Refreshments and supper — thj£yfeAre)y style in which the whole affair 
was conducted, claim for it iiTimrit the title of first, as it w^as, in fact, 

« the last party of the year. 

When Parliament will he up depends ^nsiderably upon Messrs. 
O'Connell, Tail and Co. If the Agitator is onught by Lord Duncannon 
at bis* owA^rice, matters may be much ^breviated; and he already 
about and says he can have a Privy Counsellor’s office any day he 

So nvicK in the fashionable world dejlends upon politics — indeed, 
in what do not politics essentially mix themselves up ? — that we cannot 
venture, w’ithout knowing w’hen the Session ends, to g^css when town 
will he a desert. All we know is, that^ its consumptive habit begins 
to be very conspicuous, firummel used to say that he left town when 
the chairmen b^n to eat aspijugu^which saying marks the change 
of seasons since the Beau’s tim^ the cabmen eat grouse is not a 

bad period at present; and w'e do think the limp-locked beauties of 
Almacks returned unmarried ” on the Ut of August, may as well give 
up all hopes for th|^ current^ear. We wish wm all success next 
season, and so hid them adieu. ^ 
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London at Nighty with othcv Poems*, By Lsdy^ SmimdinO 

Wortley. 

The Rival Sifiters, wjtii other Poems. 

Jephtha’s Daughter. By M. J. Chapman 

England ; an Historical Poem. By John Walker. Ord. 

Miscliief. Second section. 

• As we are greatly in airear in noticing tlie F^nyi of several autliors 
have produced works of more or less merit dirrmg the past spring, we are 
obliged to include several of their volurtws under one hea4> however worthy 
tt ley might justly be considered of sepnmte reviews. None of their prjf- 
ductions are below respectability— several greatly above it, and such a8,iit 
times more favourable to this branoh of polite lifcratittifl thiilh thl^ j^tesent ^ 
would have secured their writers no inconsidcmble piw^n the publio esti- ' 
mation. ** London at Night," by Lady Emmeiiite S^^t 'Wortley,' ii .a 
pleasing and elegant poem, which does credit 'ta the |l;a.ste df ^iti^ fair au'- 
Ihoress.— “ The Rival Sisters" is a domestic tale in-itheroic^vepse, remark-, 
able for a depth of pathos and delicacy of feeling, which augur well fgrtho 
future reputation of the writer. Of the minor poems in the volume, how- 
ever, we are not inclined to speak so highly; tlieir author succeed^ Ijest/m 
sustained efforts. — Mr. J. Cliapman, the author of Barbadoes, has'^ 
already been favourably received by the public. We do not know whether 
“ Jephtha's daiiglitcr" will materially add to his reputation; yet it contains* 
many rich veins of poetical thought and expression. Our principal objec- 
tion to the drama is, that it is written too much after the style of me Greek 
tragedians, whose works we, after allowing the general eigiression in thoir 
favour to be just, must yet allpw to be very exceptionable models for 
English composition. The chonises are greatly inferior to the blai^ik verse. 
— Of “England,’* an historial poem, by John Walker Ord, we have only to 
remark, that we lament its author should have thrown away so much uni- 
formly fair verse upon so unpromisiog a inject as the metrical version of ‘ 

the early history of this country, Tlie stmas to Margaret W display 

considerable feeling. But what shall we say to the scurrilous and dis- ^ 
gracelul note at the end of the volume, in which Mr. Ord hifs thought pro- 
per to utter a most unqualif^d a-nd unjustifiable libel upon the character 
of a whole nation ? .we trust hV» will have I’oAhe future the good sense 
to suppress sentiments which, ,^flect much more discredit on himself than 
on the objectsof his invective.— The second section of ** Mischief" abounds 
with a sparkling wit and vivid imagination, and is powerfully worked u|l 
in many of its graphic descriptions. All that prevents the author from 
rising to the highest rank among modem poets is a little more command 
over Ins own fervour, and a slightly increased attention to the finish o&his 
versification. His preface is written in a silly spirit of retaliation which is 
unworthy of him. A war with anonymous criticism is like challenging 
shadows and tilting with the mists of morning; and the best answer to 
ill-natured or ill-judging objectors co||^ti^u a practical refedation of 

Belgium and Western Germany in 1833. By Mrs^ Trollope. 2,voU. 

At all events this publication has one ^at recoiamcndatioii— iC' is in 
two and not in three volumes ; and though we are by no means partial t6 
the politics of this most political lady, yet we must do her the jiilticc to 
declare, that to us, who travel general^ by our fii;e-sides, the perusal of 
ltt*r volumes has afforded mheli iMnu^onieiit, It is curious to observe hovy 
voi.. XU. NO. CLxiv. * ^ ,2 m 
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differently people, and clever people too, see thm^ in this world— things 
that straightforward persons like ourselves would imagine there was but 
one light in winch tney could be viewed. 'iSet Mrs. Trollope and Miss 
Martipeau off from a njpven point— let them traverse the same ground — 
and then both would prodi^e ** rue'* with a difference and both books 
W’^ould contain a great portion of what each called “ truth and moreover 
each production would be read, and lauded, and qiM^ted, and abused ! 

‘\Ye would say in all friendliness to female autnoi^, •* Whatever you do, 
keep clear of politics ; the moment you trench upon Whig and Tory, Jou 
make, unavoidably, a certain number of enchiies ; and that is what it is to be 
supposed every woman 'with common delicacy of feeling shrinks from." 
Indeed, we believe that Mrs. Trollope has resolved tp adopt more moderate 
measures, for she gives uS more detail and fewer conclusions ; and hod 
her Belgium” appeared months ago, it would have been exceedingly 
popular wuJi some, and have beenVead by everybody ; but we have blown 

Bubbles at the Brunnens,"^ketched with Mw. J^eson, and been en- 

^ Pnissiaifeducatijf; c^seque^ly, had we not been m a most courteous 
humour this morning, we should have pronounced Mrs. Trollope’s book 
die trop : as it le, wa repeat, it has afforded us amusement. 

Though containing nothing new m detail, or original m observation, still 
it is the production of a shrewd observer, who sees not only the picture on 
the wall, but the nail that hangs the picture. 

The Captives in India and the Widow. By Mrs. Hofland. 3 vols. 

We do not take up these very interesting volumes with an intention of 
oriticising them ; not that there is any necessity for treating them with 
undue mvility — they can stand by their own merits— they are health- 
ful and active, and, moreover, full of incident, and—what renders them 
more interesting- of true adventure. Mrs, Hofland has detailed the penis 
of a lady (Mrs. Kay) who made an overland journey to India some years 
ago, and who suffered a variety of privations, but overcame them m the 
end. She has woven the incidents with much skill, and though “ The 
Captives" did not appear till tfie fag end of the season, it will be read 
and valued as all things emana^ngfrbm Mrs. Hofland's pen deseiwe to be. 

The tnitli, however, is, that we could not sit down and coolly carve up 
any book written by this excellent lady, for we retain a grateful sense of 
the obligations we owe to her — obligations which will also be felt by those 
who come after us— and which have been (we had almost said, but for the 
ill-compliment to a lady) appreciated by those who have gone before 
us. Certain it is, that the happiest, and h^thiest, and best impressions 
' of our boyhood are associated with the name of Mrs. Hofland — ^fbr upwards 
of thirty years she has laboured Ibr the moral improvement of her country^ 
and h& more than any other living writer contributed to form and culti- 
vate the ground which she has lived to sec so largely and so richly occu- 
piod. If we have now many authors where there were but few when Mrs. 
Hofland flrst took pen in l)|md, there have been none to push her asule in 
the paths of true usefulness— she continues at the head of a large class of 
'^^oaterers for public amusement and information— her flne and wdl-stored 
imnd continually producing works tWkt are so many valuable lessons in aU 
that makes the one sex enterprising and useful, and tlie other amiable and 
practically good. 

We venerate this estimable woman — in common with thousands and 
ten of thousands in England, India, and in Aiuerica; we trace much that 
may be excellent in us to an early c^uiuntanoe with her writings; and 
we eaxuestly hope, that as her pen is now as vigorous, as sound, and is 
well pointed as ever, we may be offen cadled upon to recommend her pub- 
Ucations^as we do her ^ Captivea in India"'«-io all who dieaire that know* 
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]efl^ slioitid Be blended with enjoyment* and that* whil^ aitiQsedk thejr mey 
be also inforraed* 


Rookweodj a Romance, dvob* ^ 

This is ope of the most spirited and romantic of ** the season's** ptodtSfC-' 
tions. Full of life and Ore, if excites the reader and carries him onward^ 
much as the true herpiilli of the tale, the Maih Black Bqss, does the true 
her)|of it, the roblier Turpin — with mingled sensations of terror and 
light. It is a wild story, told with exceeding skill, and wroui^t up to thO 
highest pitch of which so singular and rare a subject is capable. Moreovdf* 
npiny of the characters are drawn with a master-hand, and it Is evident 
that ihe writer has read deeply the character of human kind. The interest 
of the work is kept thrillingly alive from the outset to the end— there is po 
time to*pause until the volumes are finished — and then, when the mind is 
in a mood to criticise, the author may well be satisfied with the verdict 
which the reader cannot fail to pronounce — the book is an excellent one» 
and the author may take a high station among the ropiancc writers of our 
time. ^ 

A Summer’s Tour through Belgium, up the Rhine, and to the Lakes of 

Switzerland. 

The design of the author of the above tour is to lay down* the be$t 
plan to be pursued by tiavellers who intend to make the most of their 
time on a visit to the Swiss Alps, and his remarks appear to us those 
of a sensible and valuable adviser. Instead of the usual route by Pans 
and Geneva, and the return home by the Khme, he recommends the 
traveller to proceed first to Ostend, and from thence, after passing 
through Brussels and Aix-la-Chapelie, to embark on the Khinis at Co- 
logne, and journeying via Strasburg and Freyburg, to enter Switzerland at 
Schaff hausen. By this route, the fiat district between Rotterdam and 
Cologne IS exchanged for the valley of the Meuse and the fertile plains ol* 
Belgium# The advantage of viewing the scenery of the Rhine during a 
passage up rather than down the nver is too obvious to need any com- 
ment. Wc are much pleased with the simple and unaffected style m 
which the observations made during a two months' excursion on this plan 
have been laid before the public. Although, of course, there is not much 
of what is new to be seen between Ostend and Mount Jura, the observa- 
tions of eveiy successne traveller upon places even of well-known resort 
always partake more or less of the character of originality ; and sound 
advice upon the matter of diligences, roads, and hotels, is never to be 
lightly regarded. The author of this agreeable little tour had no reason 
tp suppress his name ; all who desire to spend two months abroad in it 
pleasant and prohtable manner will have reason to thank him for the, 
pains he has taken ibr their benefit and information. • 


Baineses Companion to the Lakes, 

This is an entertnining and elegant little volume— just such a book asr 
the summer tourist will find an agreeable companion, as well for informa* 
tion as amusement, during a ramble Ihrough some of the most beatttUVi# 
scenery of which England has to bom. Guide-books and itineraries 
for the most part, but heavy and barren compilations,— mere records of 
distances and indices to inns, — and possessing about as much to interest 
the i^e^der as an old volume of the Txmdon Birectovy, or one of the liume* 
rous pksi brochures edited by that facetious physician, Franets Moorei 
Mr. Barnes has sueeeeded in mingling much of what is lively 
subject, and leads his reader, step by step, through a succession of 
lighlfiil .scenes, in so pleasing a manner, that few of those unacfiiUldnted 
hrith the pros^cte afforded % the Vtfes^iiN>tehmd and Cuxiiberliind teileef 

8 n ^ 
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and their viciniiy^will IsHp4own his hook without a strone desire of visiting; 
that British land of faery, Kendal, Windermere, Ambleside, Derwent - 
'V^ater, Skiddaw, Borrawdale, and Keswick are ani 9 ng the objects of 
a,ttraction vk&iied and[ described in the principal tour ; but, in addition to 
this, three separate excursions conduct the reader to points not included 
in the plan pursued by the travellers in the former part of the volume. 
Mr. Baines seems to have spared neither time nor labour in making him- 
self personally acquainted with all that deserves notice in his^ roma|Ltic 
neigimourhood. The result of his exertions has been for some lime bwore 
ihe^public, and has already received a substantial proof of their approba- 
tion, in the speed with which two editions have already been exhausted. 
^Tliis extensive patronage of the work is certainly w'ell desei*ved ; for ail 
who intend to visit the heights of Skiddaw, or the banks of Windermeie, 
— rthS^ quiet beauty of Borrowdale, or the pleasant cheerfulness of Kes- 
Wlck»^will find, in the “ Companion to the Lakes,’* every direction whicli 
can render their excui-sions agreeable. The itinerary added to the tour 
hot be considered the least useful part of the volume, and the accom- 
panying map is executed with neatness and accuracy. 

^irhe Works of Jonathan Edwards, A.M., with an Essay on his Genius 
and Writings. By Henry Rogers. 

The works of Jonathan Edwards have been too long before the public to 
render any explanation of their general import and character necessary ; 
nor, indeed, were the case otherwise, would it be jiossible to afford even a 
slight sketch of tlie collected labours of so Herculean an intellect within 
the limits to which we are restricted. It is with great satisfaction we find 
that a more complete edition of the works of this singularly acute and 
original author than any yet published has lately issued from the press, 
preceded by an essay on his genius and writings, which may justly be 
compiu-ed, for depth of thought and elegance of diction, with any piece of 
English composition relating to mental or ethical science which the present 
day, remarkably distinguislied as it has been for eminence in botii these 
liranches of philosophy, has yet witnessed. On this essay we shall offer 
a lew remarks, although our observations must necessarily be far more 
limited than the subject deserves. To do justice to the protluctions of an 
intellect far above the ordinary cast and structure of that with which the 
majority even of the more intellectual part of mankind are favoured j to 
find a proper scale for the estimate of its powers, or to determine from what 
particular faculty or from what peculiar combination of qualities, emanated 
that astonishing mental strength, on the effects of which the greater 
number of readers look much in the same manner as on the mighty opera- 
tions of external nature, — well acquainted with the effects presented to 
their s,f nses, althougli they are without the remotest idea of their producing 
causes, requires a mind endued with energies nearly akin to those which 
form the object of its examination, and a power of observation as rare as 
the existence of the original talent to which it is directed, because it is 
produced precisely from the some origin : for, as in art, so in science nhd 
philosophy, that peculiar capacity for just appreciation, which, in one 
instance, is designated taste, and, in the other, judgment, is only the off- 
spring of like powers or similarity nf feeling. The development of the 
peculiarly-constituted mind of Jonathan Edwards, and the attempt at an 
analytical investigation of its- subtle and vaiious properties, might well ap- 
pear a task not lightly to be undertaken, nor holding out niueh ^mise of 
f^ucccss to any one engaged in the scrutiny. Its^ singular comormation 
hks, hoyrever, to use the bnguage of anatomy, at length found an able 
demonstrator. Mr, Rogers traces the deductive talents of the subject of 
his essay IVom their ff rst germ ‘to their full display and malUired energy, 
and follows, with an obs^ant eye of plulpc^phic investigafion which no 
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vest ip:e of its presence i&sc&pcs, the viiHon<% modill^tions aod phaseith^rott^ 
which Ihe predominant faculty he is tracking: was doomed to pataSi tne 
time when the future authOlr or the treatise oh the Human 
by the sweet voice of external nature into the more flowery paths * of 
ductive wisdom, for a moment 

<* Relaxed his ponderous strength and bent to hear/* 
to the period at which his athletic reason, strengthened by a long: course 
of intermediate exertion, stood forth the incontrovertible and vicfbifouil 


champion of truth on a fleld where the most highly celebrated for mtellce* 
tual qualities have been repeatedly foiled, and on which none bu| either the 
most profound or the least reflective of mankind arc ever hardy enough to 
venture. We can confidently assert that no intelligent reader will follow 
this examination of one of the most curiously -constituted mindst wlpch 
have left the traces of their existence on the hearts or understandings ~of 
men, without a feeling of more than ordinary gratification : for, if our oun- 
osity is excited, and our fondness for obseivation gratified by the discoveries 
oi* the physiologist or the secrets of that wonderful laboratory contaiiftd 
within us for the subordinate purpose of sustaining mere animal life,— if 
the complex combinations of vessels, the judicious distribution of glands, 
and the extensive apparatus of microscopic alembics and stills necessary 
for the purposes of digestion and assimilation in the human body, have 
power, when exhibited before us, to awaken an expression of delight, it is 
hardly necessary to enlarge upon the^ much higher interest which must 
arise from an analysis of the faculties of any individual mind, and from 
laying open to our view all that is remarkable in those mystic sources 
from which the reasonings and feelings proceed which constitute the pc- 
ciilrar bias and temperament of each. After this investigation of the m* 
iellectual properties of the subject of his essay, Mr. Rogers proceeds to a 
critical consideration of their results as displayed in the famous treatise on 
the “ Human Will,*’ a work embracing, of coume, the grand question of elec- 
tion, and indirectly connected with that still more dim and intricate laby- 
rinth, the guiding clue through which lies in the hands of the great teacher 
Death alone,—** the origin of moral ill.” On this point of metaphysical 
divinity, which must be acknowledged to be so fertile in contending diffi- 
culties, and which so few have approached in the confidence of mental 
prowess without finding themselves eventually in the predicament of the 
celebrated wrestler of old, this is not the place to make any observation. 
Edwards has been generally acknowledged to be victorious ; nor, indeed, 
laying aside the general tendency of Scripture in ,hiB favour, will an an- 
tagonist easily be found of sufficient argumentative abilities to confront 
him. Mr. Rogers sums up his propositions and deductions in a clear and 
concise manner, and lays before the reader a general plan of their relation 
to the question at issue. His remarks lessen the supposed absolute con- 
tradiction between the two systems of necessity and free-will, in page 34, 
do great credit to his acuteness and discrimination, and are far more to tjie 
purpose than any results deducible by human ingenuity from hvpolhc^ic^ 
data ; while his observations on the treatise on *' Religious Aflectiotis,” 
•* God’s Chief End in the Creation,’* and other minor pieces, are equally 
felicitous and just. Short as oyr notice is, we must here bring it to!fl. 
close. , 

African Sketches. By Thomaa Pringle. 




Mr. Pringle assimilates some rare qualities, both in his individual'cha- 
racter and the character of his writings. We have the opporturifty' <it 
knoiring that he is not one* possessed of a Janus-like fame— he hae not a 
difierent countenapee for |frivate,and public transactions. Heis a Cbriankn 
without bigotry— refined in his srimplicily, and supported in aU he does by 
genius and truth ; everything lie writes tends to. good ahd beneydl^tpiu-' 
|H>ses; because he thin& rightly, and speaks aa^'he thinks. Can any tmng 
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theh that is not both and instrnntive prooeodfiotA so well orf^nlsed 

arotnd ? Theses skotonois afe, in truth, the most interesting we have read 
months* The vedutne is divided into two parts* prose and poetry ; or rather, 
we shotild say, according to its arrangement, poetry and prose-^the poetry 
consisting of miscellaneous subjects— the prose being a narrative of what 
the author felt, saw, and suffered during sL residence oi' six years m Southern 
Afirica. Some of the pieces have appeared already before tlie public, and 
Mr. Cringle's admirers will be most happy to find them collected. The 
results dependent upon the wise and equitable settlement of our relations 
with the tnbos of Southern Africa have led him to devote an extent of 
'space to thie discussion of that interesting topic— the peculiar importuncy? 
of which will be felt by our lawgivers, as well as by all connected personally 
or^jQ^ICrwise w'ith African affairs : thus it will be seen tliat those sketches 
able, not only on account of their individual beauty and local into* 
j because of their moral and political information ; and we ouly 
the space allotted m our Magazine for reviews cramps our pen, 
orwve' would enter fully upon the subject. VVe must therefore content our- 
selves by recommending the volume sincerely to our readers, fully assured 
that they w'dl be well recompensed for the time bestowed on its pages by 
the pleasure and information they cannot fail to obtain. 

A Selection of Irish Melodies. The Poetry by Thomas Moore. 

With what “rainbow feelings” have we looked upon tins volume I What 
recollections have crowded our memory of the young! the bright! the 
beautiful ! whose voices sung the tftelodies that irorn lime to lime appeared, 
wedded to the sweet poetry of the most ])erlect lyrical writer of the ag|i. 
It is pleasant to observe, that though in this the tenth number of “ Irish 
Melodies’* the verse is not as buoyant, as light, as gleesome as in former 
thnes — yet the feeling, the irrace, the sensibility of the poet are undimi- 
nished ; wisdom has modulated, not unstrung his harp : and to our taste, 
the subdued feeling of many of the present compositions forms a happy 
contrast to the spirited lays of his earlier years. We feel that without this 
number the series would have been incomplete. Tfie great difficulty that 
Mr, Moore had to encounter from the commencement of his undertaking 
was the moulding his poetry to the frequently wild and almost unmanage- 
able cadence and time of the melody ; and it is no small praise to say, that 
in no instance has the difficulty baffled the poet ; his ingenuity has kept 
pace with his genius, and )>oth\mited tnuiiiplied over every obstacle, and 

{ reserved the music of his native land in all its purity. Wewisli Mr. 

^ower all Success with this new publication ; he has been for years and 
years the best patron of national m^ody, and always ready to push forwai-d 
musical genius, even at a time when it was not so much the fashion as it 
is at present so to do. 

The Sabbath Minstrel ; a Series of Melodies from the Works of dis- 
tinguished Composers ; selected and arrar^ed for one^ two, and three 
' Voices, with Accompaniment for the Piano-Forte. By John Blocklcy. 

This work, a meritorious attempt to prei^ent for general use a small liody 
of devout minstrelsy, flree from all unnecessary heaviness and repeHant 
monotony, has now Men completed, by tlie pubtication of its twelith part, 
and forms the material for a handsome volume, which may occupy ‘dhe 
music-desk with especial propriety on the evening of the Sabbat h-&y, or 
at aify time when the cheerfht aid of music is sought in oonnection with 
devotional sentiments. It is an evidence df a right sense of the importance 
of his object, that the compiler has taken his stores from the fli'st sources, 
both musical and poetical ; and he is thus enabled to offer an array of 
bright names, in temptingjiromise of the value to be found in the varied 
production to which they wveraUy contribnle. For those whose love of 
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nuftk is of that cmdng speeies that mi^st idwiM tiavo somaOiiai^^ 
tive novelty, he has introwoed a few pieces of his^ own comiip^tibn^ ox« 
presBly designed for the work-<*a step with which (since he hae bejh f^ovam 
time before the public with oi^cdit as a coDsposetl we 4uill joritir 
oally quarrel. This collection will serve to £ll a void that must have been 
long sensibly felt by the more sober spirits amptig the class of musical 
amateurs. Why should sacred music be €dl of the massive cha^racter 
would confine its pts^tice tp cathedrals and churches } Why shoul^ it not 
find its way (When divested, as in this cose, of whatever is cumbrous and 
inapplicable) into private societies and home-cherishing circles ? 

Siscoveries in Asia Minor. By the Rev. F. V. I. ATundelt, BritisH 
Chaplain at Smyrna. 

The Rev. Mr. Arundell, as resident for many years in this greAlrmi^- 
Hum of Asia Minor, had opportunities of acquiring local knowlewilii^mid, 
as a man of learned education and classical attainments, had m^i^c^dfkpa- 
bilities of applying it to a useful purpose than tourists who only pay n 
passing visit, ana whose education does not qualify them for learned 
inquiries. Of these superior advantages Mr. Arundell has been assiduous 
in availing himself; and he has now published two works on Asia Minor 
of a very interesting character : — one “ A Visit to the Seven Churches of 
the Ajiocalypse,*' published a few years ago, in which he has given the 
public, not only the most recent, but the most full and accurate aeoount 
of the actual state of these places at the present day ; the other, the work 
belbrc us, enlarging his former infdnnation by the discovery of oitiea 
of former renown, of which it had been supposed, like those of ancient 
Troy, etiam penere ruin^p. Among these arc the towns of Apamea and 
SagaUissus, and the great city of Antioch, m Pisidia, with rkers whose 
course had eluded the research of former antiquarians, and the Salt 
Lake of Anava, described by Herodotus, but which other travellers had 
searched for in vain. We regret that we received the work too late to 
enter this month into details "of these discoveries, or fairly to appreciate 
their value; which we propose to do in our next number. In the meantime, 
we congratulate that part of the public who take an interest in such know* 
ledge, —and surely there are few whose minds are not imbued with the love 
of such illustrations of ancient lore, whether sacred or profane, — that, in 
the British Chaplain of Smyrna, they find a congenial spirit, who pos- 
sesses a zeal in the pursuit, a sagacity in tlie discovery, and a judgment in 
the application of his learning, which fully quality him for the undertaking. 

» 

Allan Breck. By the Author of ** The Subaltern.” 3 vols.r 

This work has been for some time before the public, and is estimated as 
it deserves. The author was one of the earliest to lay by the sjgord and 
ossiune the pen ; and although many of our soldiers aiid seamen have since 
followed his example, his name continues high in'^the list — he is not a 
V Sj^ialtern*' among the corps of literary battlers. His novel, ** Allan 
Breck,*' cannot fkil to sustain hi.s reputation ; it is fall of knowledge of the 
world^kindly and christian-like, although perhaps studied in a rough 
sdmol. There bt a deep and exciting interest about it which carries tine 
reader forward, and leaves him well satisfied with himselL the wr^r, ,diid 
the world, ^ « 


The Oartoier^s Magazine, and Register of ^ Rural and Domestic Ifii» 
provement Ckinducted by J. G« I^iidon, F.L.S., &c. &c. 8ve, ‘ Hoe, 
L. and LI. „ 


These immbers may be considered as the commencemeht of a new 
series of this long-established and most use^ work ; and, tliQUgh some- 
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what diminished in well as considernto lowered in price, they are 

us excellent ns. any of Hrtir'^redec^ssorf. Tiinwork is now published 
monthly— a chjmge that seems to have f^iven the greatest satisfaction to 
*1111 whom we have heaid mention the subj^t. 

• 

The Hfuniltoiuk S vblp. 

This is a very lively and amusing bopk, full of the brilliancy and tact 
jthat Jbave rendered Mrs. Gore so decidedly and so deservedly popular. WiDi- 
out any new or prominent devdopment of character* it contains sufficient 
to while away some tedious hours, and perhaps draw tears even (Vont those 
who have symjiathizcd with “ Mothers and Daughters,” which we have 
cvci^^^ed upon as tlie fair lady's ckrf-d asmn'e, 

li^^Gore appears to have changed her politics, but we cannot condemn 
hMlpK^dias done so for conscience' sake, though we differ from her upon 
niM^ 3 l|di.one point. We are quite willing to iiay tribute to the talent 
witl* 3 liSlch her arguments are supported ; her style is more piquant than 
powerful f but she is evci right in a moral point of view, and it is with this 
conviction fuUy upon us that we recommend the Hamiltons so strongly to 
the iierusal of our Iricnds. 

We cannot, however, conclude this brief notice without suggesting to 
Mrs. Gore to strike into some new style of composition. The race of fashion- 
able novels is fairly run out— exhausted— lumted down ; and though the 
bi*oad universe is open to our modern novelists, they appear— with lew ex- 
ceptions— to submit quietly to the confinement of AlmacK s and St. James's, 
and to suffer the feelings and acts §[ pcxir human nature to remain unre* 
gistercd.— We would change all this.'* 

, Treatise ou the l^rogress of Literature, and its Effects on Society. 8 vo. 

The subject of this volume, as interesting as it is comprehensive, has 
been handled by no incompetent exhibitor. Much sound sense, and some 
acuteness of reasoning, applied to the illustration and advancement of be- 
nevolent views, constitute the author's claims to nq^icc and respect. Tie 
has drawn an instructive sketch of the general character and process of 
literature in ancient and modern times, and has marked his sket(^ through- 
out with many skilful touches, representing the effects which literature, in 
its fluctuating, but ultimately progressive, course, has wTought on the 
habits and condition of society. Tie is a decided and consistent advocate 
of mental enlightenment in its widest application ; he introduces a variety 
of striking facts in the historical and liteiary career of our own country, 
and thence, piakes an impressive induction of the advantages politically 
and socially 'derivable from the increase of general knowledge and intellec- 
tual culture. • The Speculations m winch he proceeds to indulge as to tha 
future prospects of society are of a highly encouraging tendency, and per- 
haps not too enthusiastic to be legitimately dcducible from his previous 
atatements of causes and effects ; at ail events, he manifestly the earnest 
iHendof his species, in whidi character, while we cordially welcome him, 
we will give him room to rcoommend himself to the attention of our rmers, 
thiwugk the means of the following little extract from his pages 

IT, iiitiead Of the violent extremes of profnie expenditure and hopeless poverty, 
-^Mit^niie exertion and hfeleaa torpor, — the nations of Europe applied the 
iiAiiieiisI resound of wealth and tulmit whirii they have wasted on war in cnlti- 
vathig the arts of peace, with a htnstdnt and eqtial activity, nieh as individuals oh* 
serve when left free to pursuit of i^eir pwn interestoy what an astoniidung pro* 
gress. not have been mmle ia wcaltby^ntehigenoe, ahd happiness 
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LITERARY REPO: 


A Btstory bi BilUah Fl§1ief« with woodcuts 
of all the speciSR sod nameroos lliostratleo" 
vlffiiettos. Intended as a componlon to ** Bew- 
irV's BntlRh Blril«p’**is In a forward stalA 
The deMcripUona by W. Yarrell. F.L.S. 

DocQtnents Jllustmtlee of the |ilfe and His- 
tory of Thbinas a Beckett,' edited with notes 
and Illustrations by John Holmes, Esq , stid 
Joseph Stevenson, Esq., preparing for publi- 
cation lo 8vo. 

'Iihtf August Nnnibrr of the cheap and select 
Monthly beries, entitled ** Colburn's Modern 
Novelists,” oomprises Mrs. Radcllffe's cele- 
brated Bomanee of Gaiton de JllonderUle. in 
3 vols, 

Tbe Court of Slgiamofid Augustus, or Poland 
In the Sixteenth Century, an historical novel. 
Is in preparation by a Polish Refugee/ 

])r. Southey Is engaged iipmt a Life of Dr. 
WutlK, to accompany a new edition of the 
** Horie LyrlcR,” forming the 9th vol. of the 
burred Classics* 

The Rule of Life, or Guide to P.octlcal 
Piety, dediicetl from the Sacred Scripturesa 
will shortly be published. 

LIST OF KBW BOOKS. 

A Treatise on Naval Tactics, by P. Pant 
Hoste, translated by Capt, J. D. Bosivall, 11 N., 
with 52 Plates, and additional Notes and lU 
lustrations. 4to. 31. Ss. 

Twelve Discourses In Explonation of the 
Litnrgy of the Church of England, by Dcau 
Hurrowes. 8vo. 8s. 

South Australia, or a Description of the 
Country, illusUsted by Charts aod Views. 
18mo. 3s 6d, 

English Scenes and Engtlsh ClTlllsation, 
3 Tols. post Hvo. Ulla 6cf. 


The Ufeof Ittn. jUddAsi,hyThofh«pCa^ 
hell. 3Toi«.Bvo, 88k. ' i 
H owlet's Abridghient of^ls Historp Ht 
Trlealeraft fep. Svo. 1«. 6d. 

Belgium and tVestern Germany in hy 
Mm. Troltope. 2 volt, post Svo, lbs. 

Arrowsmlth's Map to Biirnes* TrSrels Into 
Bokhara. -Svo. 7r QdL 

Dsem, a Novel, edited by ths f^ountemof 
Morlcy. vols. post 8vo. 1 /. ^ 

The Surgical and Descriptive AJflmrtiy of 
the Bones, Ligaments, aod Jolnb||p ||p y, H. 
Thomas. 12mo. 6x. 

Chltty's Practlcal|Treatlse on 
prudence. Part I. royal 8vo. 

Bulnee'e Map of the Lakes, Wj(jK|pSinw 
lary. 3#. Sd. 

Madame Bolvln on^he Diseases of the tltav 
rus, from the French, by G. O. Heidlng, F.i;.8« 
Svo. 14«. 

D'laraell's Curiosities of LIteraturea Vol. V. 
12mo. 5x. 

Vulpy's Hume and Smolleti'a EugUind, 
VoLVI. l2mo. «». . * 

Sketches of Natural History, |g Mary 
Howitt l8mo. fis. 

^Thc Fly.Pisher's Guide, lllaairatsd by eo. 
loured Plates of upwards of Forty of the most 
nsefiil Files, by G. C. Balnbrlilgs, £sq. 3d edit. 
8vo. I6s. 

Coleridge's Poetical Workd( Vol. 111. 
l2mo. bs, 

Landseer's Cotalogue of Pictures lii the 
National Gallery. 8vo. 12x. 

Scenes and llyiHiis Of Life, by Mrs. Hemans. 
12mo. 7x. 8r/. 

Tbe Darker Saperstltions of Scotland, by 
J. G. Dolyell. 8vo. I6a ♦ 


FINE ARTS. 

publications. 

Illustrations of the Bible. Parts 6 and 7. By John Martin. 

The genius of John Martin is happily occupied in illustrating the Sacred 
Volume. The awful graiuleur of tfie .subject is appreciated by thg British 
painter: this is a high, but a merited compliment. Moreover, the shadowy 
nature of the descriptions affords ample scope to the imagination of the 
artist ; he Js tied down by few rules, and is aimost free to permit bis wild 
but luxuriant fancy to revel a.s it pleases in jiortrayihg the scenes and cir« 
cumstancea of holy writ The prints, of which we have now several before 
us, are gi*and in the extreme — majcn^ificent \n conception— and very bcaiiti* 
fill lU all their minor details. It is impossible to. look at one of them with- 
out feeling at once convinced, that Marlin is a noble painter in the, chief 
requisites at which the art aims— to move^ impress, and delight The 
ilhiKtiations of Nos^ 6 and 7 are—** The Seventh Plague/* ** The Dastruction 
of Pliaroah'sfi^t/* ** Moses Breaking the Tables/' and ** Fall of theWa^ 
of Jericho." 

Memorials^bf Oxford- No, 20. 

It is long since we noticed this useful and piterr.sling work. To Alma 
Mater it must be especially interesting ; b&^o all who drank the first 
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of her many founts ; but tb the public geue-^ 
rally, it w n pleawit ait|,^r(jAtah]fi aeuu(4tion-«*9escribing, as it does, the 
mpst perfmt 9 ,nx^ baautifiu, and time-honoured of our English buildings, 
with Imr hiitoim, briefty, b^t agree^l^y and dbtinctily detailed. Mi*. Xc 
JKeux is wen known as the moat eminent of our architectural engravers ; 
to him the work is indebted for much of its completeness. 

Engravinge from the Works of Sir Jo^ua Reynolds. Part 7. 

By S. W- Reynolds. 

The ]wOduetions of Sir Joshua, still the chief painter of Britain, can 
never tire. There is in them the great charm of Art — Nature. They art 
but copies of the works of a far more perfect Master ; yet, as copies, they 
have never since been equalled. The publication now before us is of the 
hiterest and value \ it is beaiitiftilly ** got up" — of a very agreeable 
ltili^^.lWd size—and when printed, will be one of the most delightful ac^ 
cessloH^ to the drawing-room which modern times (so fertile in rare and 
exquisite specimens of art) has yet produced. 

niustrations of the Poetical Works of Sir Walter Scott. 

Appendix thereto. 

• We regret to find that this work is brought to a close. It has been con- 
ducted with considerable taste and talent, and adds materially to the enjoy- 
ment receive in perusing the works of the great man of the nineteenth 
century. If his fame as a poet was lost in ins reputation as a novelist, 
there are thousands and tens of thousands who cannot forget the delight 
with which they followed him through the wild and beautiful scenery of 
his native^land, or the joy they received from his delineations of the gentler 
or harsher passions of luiman nature. To such his poems are still dear, 
and all such should illustrate them by those graphic explanations which 
have been, with .so much care and at so much expense, prepared for 
them. The editor, Mr. Martin, offers some remarks, in a ve^ tempe- 
rate and well-written preface, on the course pursued by Mr, Turner m 
referei^e to this work. We need not explain the circumstances to which 
we refer, for Mr. Turner took care to lei his “ complaint*’ be known, by 
publishing, it as widely as newspaper advertisements could go. It is but 
just to Mr. Martin to say that his explanation is perfectly satisfactory ; 
md^, he deserves the highest praise for the gentle and gentlemanly 
manner in which he has treated the matter. 


THE DRAMA. 

UAYMARKET. 

Thb days of Beau Nash have been revived at this pleasant little theatre. 
Gentlemen with toupees and powder, and coats stuck out with buckram, 
and legs with stookings above the knees — ^ladies with hoops and “ slippered 
and heads built up with enormous piles of hmr and ribbon—*- 
ewindlers who are gentlemen, and gentlemen who are swindlers, con- 
founding with a quiet and liberal ease all pedantic distinctions of meum 
and funet— with the immortal Nash himself presiding over all,, the deem et 
eolamen of Uie Pump-room, the watchful lynx of the ^ming-table, the 
daiiing of fotshionable and conventional absurdity, yet withal no unkin^y 
pattern of our better buman species. For this we are obliged to Mr. 
rold. We differ very widely from the writers who have blamed him Anr 
selecting such a subject in the first plade, in the next for treating it 
misqueamishly (in other words, for rausanking and exposing its foibles, 
iU tfnid$ue$8cs, and its and ia the last tor an enUre gad mas$. 
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cbarifaUe absencd of a ajtarflitig situati<M«^tHat mijcht bft# mde 
all these odds more even. Stioh objoctiotie' ihli^ be fairly termedrliifh 
praise. Surely, if any object could pro^se iteelf tb a writ«r of MLr« Jerj^l^ 
peculiar ikculty of oDservatioh and wit. worthy of all sueoeee. and ol^ w 
the rewards, present and future, that should attend it« here it n* |ie 
strives to iix, in|>eihianent colours, some of the fleetina. bygone foUiee^df 
mankind. Long ago. from the gi*oves and glories of Bath, its assembly, 
its pump-room, and its wells, a “ parting genius was with sighing^ sent,^^ 
which now the dramatist restores to us m his habit as he lived, with his 
tawdry dress and his white hat» putting him on the real scene, with 4he 
•real associates of his life around him, fearing not to make them« occupy 
what IS now rare and dangerous ground (for the stage, now-a-daygt must 
reduce everything either toetrict morality or to “ open manslatjg^^^ and 
bold hawdry’')»^that neutral ground of character which standfe'jS mflto 
vice and virtue, which is. in fact, indifferent to neither. tne^?Hp^y 
breathing-plooe from the burden of a perpetual moral questioniog^^^^fS^ 
scorning to mar the truth of his picture by any merely.trading conviiniona 
or startling situations. This it is, as Mr. Jerrold delicately but proudly 
intimates in his preface to the published drama, to write a ^ comedy m 
manners.'* “ The writer can truly affirm,** Mr. Jerrold continues, “ that 
much less labour of thought, much less vain research, than was exeircised 
to give a dramatic existence to Beau Naeht sufficed to produce any two of 
the most successhil dramas named in the preceding title-page.” We do 
not doubt it. 

The principal hints, however, of the drama (historical) have been derived 
from a ** Lile of Richard Nash, Esq.,” now extant, and written in such 
choice English as to have the honour of being attributed to (voldcmith. The 
eccentricities which figure throughout the memoir are tHroven^with great 
skill and acuteness into the conduct of the comedy. Nash is equally 
familiar with lords and pickpockets ; is a desperate slave to gaming, yet 
the active preserver of many of its victims ; encourages play as a useful 
vice, while he makes charity a fashionable virtue ; strips sword -wearers and 
apron wearers of their swords and aprons ; and condescends to write for the 
piippets of the celebrated Mr. Powell a satire against the slatternjg boot- 
wearers of Bath, wherein Punch, “ liaving thrown his wife out of window, 
goeth tranquilly to bed in his boots.'* This Mr. Powell, whose peculiarities 
are pleasantly hit off by Mr. Jerrold m a sketch of his chief assistant, 
Thespis Claptrap, is he of the Tatler and Spectator, whose skill in 
motions*' has been immortalized by the genius of Sir Richard Steele. Who 
can ever forget the exquisite letter of the under-sex);on of the parish of 
St. Paul's, Covent Garden, complaining of his congregation taking the 
warning of his bell, morning and evening, to go to a puppet-show, set 
forth by ** one Powell,** under the Piazzas, by which he had not only lost his 
two customers, whom he used to place for sixpence a-piece oves against 
Mrs. Rt^hel Eyebnght, hut Mrs. Rachel herself had gone thither also. 

I have placed my son at the Piazzas,** says the despairing sexton, to 
aequainf the ladies that the bell rings for church, and that it stands on 
the other side of the garden ; but they only laugh at the ohild.-^ As things 
are now, Mr. Powell has a full congregation, while we have a veiy thm 
hotise.*' This for puppets is pleasantly transftnrred to Batb, It adds 
to the characteristic picture of life and manners on the scene. Another 
purely historical personage in the comedy is the Ikmous reclaimed logois 
Jack Baxter. Speaking of the two, Nasn ahd Jack, the lauded potentate 
and the laudatory pickpocket, Mr« Jerrold Tenkarks that ^ Two or three 
stern IhiiikM. who have objected to the want of a * moral tendeneyVin 
the comedy, may say of the king and the sharper. Arcade* amhd / All 
tiie author has to reply to this is. he disputes not such classifteatimi ” 
Why should he? This brings us to what we commeiieBd with. 
He has done ngbt and boldly ia leaving tnese dmvtetenL as ih&y 
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were, has effected Ibe purpose <if perpetuating manners and somefy 
in aeertain contentiona! aspect, and the picture will live. It is not his 
fault if someof his personages are mere puppets— moral or immoral, as 
the strings are pulled— such is artrilcial society ever. We leave the moral 
Quixotes to fight against them as they may ; or wc leave them, “ in their 
anxiety that their morality should not take cold, to wrap it up in a great 
blanket surf out of precaution against the breeze and sunshine.*’ 
Meanwhile we beg of oiir wiser readers to enjoy with os the breeze 
find sunshine** of Mr. Jeirold’s dialogue in this little theatre. It is sharp 
as well as smiling— full of wit and sprightliness. Of one thing, however, we 
would aemind Mr. Jen old, that in a comedy of manners it is of infinitely 
greater importance to sustain constantly before us the given picture of life 
and/character, than to expose in good set satire its eriorsor false preten- 
sions. must make a charge here, too, against our accomplished 
iirhich we have elsewhere made more than once. He is too loud 
of re]^rtee. He can bear to be told this, for he shares the fault in veiy 
illustrious company, Congreve always made wit too much the business, 
instead of the ornament, of his comedies. In Mr. Jerrold's dialogue pas- 
sages are every now and then peeping out which seem to have been pre- 
pared “ cut and dry*’ for the scene. The speaker has evidently brought 
them with him — he has not caught them on the scene by the help of some 
light of dialogue, or suggestion of present circumstances. We beg of Mr. 
Jerrold to consider this more curiously in his next production, and we beg 
of him to lose no time in favouring us again. AVe ought to say one word 
of the acting.^"’ It is good, though not of the highest order. Mr. Faireii 
has set up too high a standard m many of his own achievements, to leave 
us always satisfied with what he docs. But he is great in JVash — now 
• and then. «Mr. Brindal plays Lavender Tom in a way that is quite worthy 
of that delicate and admirable sketch— and more we cannot say. Buck- 
ston^ and Webster are also good, and Mrs. Nisbett looks charming with 
her hoop and powder, and black sparkling eyes. 

THE LVCEIIM THEATRE, OR ENGLISH OPERA HOUSE. 

Sinc^the publication of our last number, l\Ir, Arnold’s new” theatre has 
been completed, and thrown open to the public. Both externally and 
internally, it presents a vast impi-ovement upon that, above the rums of 
which it has risen. In front it has a handsome conntluan or composite 
portico and pediment, W’hile internally its arrangements and decorations 
are both eommodious and elegant. In point of shape, it is lalher more 
elliptical than most of the other theatres of the metropolis, resembling in this 
lespect the Italian Opera House. The most remarkable features in its 
appearance aie the light pillars which spring from its dress circle pannel- 
Img as from plinths— and, without having any architectural connexion 
with theriine of the first circle, aie carried up to the galler}” and second 
box circle, the frontage of w”hich is formed of their cornice and baJustrade. 
The balcony, which projects beyond the line of the dress circle, is also a 
novelty in this countr>% although very usual in continental theatres. As 
it is not very spacious, and, at the same time, is fitted up so as to afford 
peculiai'ly comforiable accommodation to its occupants, it cannot be con- 
sidefed unreasonable tliat the price of admission to it should be rather 
more than to the other boxes. The general style of ornament throughout 
the house is of the Roman arabesque kind, and is i-emarkahle for its light 
gracefulness and gay effect. That the new Opera House is well adaiited 
for the great purpose of its erection has been proved since it has been 
opened. Music, Wh orchestral and vocal, is remarkably well heard in it. 

The honour of leading its performances was reserved for a new Engllsli 
•r opera— for Mr. E. J* Loder’s Nourjahad ; which, however, did not make 
its appearance lor some days alter the announced commencement — ^to use 
a University phiase. We looked forward with no little interest to the 
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production of this novelty. Oov English school qf dra,miitic music has 
sunk into so wretched a d degeiieracy;^ tbUt ^-we: wci;e atltious to 
know whether or not the day had arrived that Wes to give a fresh 
vigorous impulse to its enetpeB., Vjfe had, in this iregaid, i^easOia to indohce 
in some flattenng anticipations* inasmuch as wcuhave known some df cw 
composers to speak very roundly of their own recondite powers* and to 
blame public taste alone for the fault which allowed such treasure to Ue 
unworked in the mine.* We do tiot mean to insinuate that Mr. Loder 
ope of this class, but we still hoped that he would — ^lue courage bein^ 
wound up to the extraordinary effort of compo«»ition — ^make good ih^it 
boast by implication. The subject of Nourjahad was happily select^ 
•for an opera : it afforded most ample opportunitv for great variety, as well 
of dramatic as of musical effect. We must say that the person who under- 
took the management of the Ibrmer proved himself uneouai to his ^me. 
He gave but a sketch of incident and of character, and left theiiwlen of 
his subject upon the property-man and scene-painter ; neither 
much to their credit be it spoken, were in any manner wanting to the trust 
imposed upon them. We have never seen moie clegajit pageantiy on any 
stage, than they have produced from their studio and laboratory. To 
come to Mr. Loder. Any expectation of originality in his composition was 
put an end to, when we heard the concluding bar. of his overture. It was 
nothing more nor less than an ill-managed rifaccimento of familiar straiiyi 
Irom Auber and Hei-old. In justice to him, however, we must say that, 
although the inspiration of the opera itself was derived from the same 
fount, it was conducted with a better feeling, and with more congruity of 
effect. There w'as, assuredly, no or^inality in it from first to last (with 
perhaps one or two exceptions), nor did it in any part exhibit much force 
of character ; but again, on the other hand, it was, in its many airs and 
duels, light, graceful, and agreeable. Its orchestral accompaniments 
were full and masterly, frequently reminding us of better men than the 
French ^'ornauncera, and giving decided promise that Mr, Loder, whftiever 
he may think pioper to consult his own imagination for his theme, will 
iiroduce something capable of reflecting credit on himself and his country. 
That he lias a taste for the inanogeaienl of operatic composition, we can- 
not but believe, whe I. we cou'^uU » hi w skilfully he has managed both 
transition and connexion ii. aiaoy j,arlt of tins opeia. Nourj^.nad^^Nl\\\ 
all its faults, has. m Inilh, much u* it to please not only ordinary cars, but 
the nicer pert epf ion of the weJl-mlormed amateur or professor, wlio can 
ajjpreciate in music something iiioic than the simple melody of an air. 
We believe it has been successful; we liope it may have been so — not 
only for the sake of the spirited management of the new theatre, but that 
Mr. Loder may therefore be stimulated to renewed exertion, and to do 
better things. 

VICTORIA, 

Miss Mitford’s Tragedy of Charles the FirH lias been produced here 
during the past month with veiy great success. Greater than it deserved 
it could liardly have experienced, looking merely to the noble effoit it 
implied of presenting on the English stage a now English liistoncal 
tragedy. Nor was the execution unworthy ot the effort, though, as it seems 
to us, it falls short, perhaps necessarily, of the great subject it grapples 
with. The death of Charles the First is the grandest event known to the 
history of the world. It was brought about by men of the mcmi singular 
ability and extraordinary comprehension that the world has seem It was 
intended by them as an awful and deliberate assertion of a great principle 
established through severe contentions, through })eril and self-sacrifice-*— a 
warning and an example to succeeding generations. It was done in the 
face of day, before startled kings and astonished people. It was the vic- 
tory of firmness and principle, and intellectual power. Not so with Miss 
Mitford*s sici^nic representation, < She throws the moral bfiauty into 
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CbailesiH8 ooBtenls her CrotmMl iwifh a physical triumph. 

At the eleite of the play, our poneeseihfC MijNi is that oi a man^s blood 
having been shed as m a xxndnifrht aihd foi* the attainment of a 

dark and selftsh purpose. The interesd i< and is breathless in sus^ 
pbnse and fbar, l^t it tr«ntt the elevation and the reconcilement of an 
exalted atm and purpose. We feel the dhetinetion so characteristically 
uripM by Madame dc j^ael*^^ Nout avompeur commedane une ehmnbre 
wnke^ ma9i re nesi par Id It* mtle rffrot qu'une tio^ehe dott causer.* 
ifiss Mitford may, perhaps, reply that her view of Gromweirs soiS|H 
ciuelty, and cowardly ei^ony of anxiety and tear, i& strictly histoneal. 'w 
could ohallenfre her to the ^oof oi that. We believe that for her evidence 
she would be dung back on the most disgusting collection of lies and tilth 
that ever disgraced a paity or a cause, — we mean the trials of the regioid^s. 
But etiouf^h of censure Miss Mitford's tragedy happily offers large opportii- 
ni^of praiie. It is hill of bold and vigorous touches of character, of lUove- 
laegt, dramatic effect. We oould wish she had thrown her female inter- 
est, the Wild and thrilling pathos^ the tenderneife, the nature she has wasted 
on the Queen, into Jiody Fairfax. That was a fine opportunity, domesUc 
and histonoal. The soul of high-born pride, of womanly sympathy and 
womanly defiance, centied in the ** Starry Vere llanison is admirably 
sketchfd^and in a few lines the virtuous and overawing soul of Ireton is 
eharaoteristically expressed. Throughout, however, he is too rapid and 
peril-detying— waiy caution distinguished Ireton. Charles himself is 
finely idealised. We see turn only, when, hunted from the throne and from 
the battle-field, he sits in ^mson exalted by suffering, or befoie his judges 
sustained by llis very hopelessness and pride. His conduct too, in the last 
scene of all that ended his event hil history, is lieautiiully intimated to us m 
Miss Mitford's tragedy. We wish, tor the sake of the dignity he otherwise 
so well maintaitm, he had not uttered that lie to the people beioie the 
axe fell. Yet why should wc wish it, since it remains to redeem a charac- 
ter fm greater and more dtar to us trom the charge of a cruel injustice ^ 
** Veliiti poetie, (says Milton) aut histnones deternmi plausum in ipso 
exitio ambitiosissime captare ” So the speech would seem to warrant. 
Hear, nevertheless, on the other hand, what a great and generous enemy 
can say of the Ho\ al Actor,” for so he also styles him, even in addi^ssing 
Ciomweli, Marvel speaks':— 

lie nothing common did or mean 
*' Upon that roemorable scene, 
but, with biB tesner eye, 

The axt’s edg^id trye. 

Noi called the gods, with vulgar spite, 
lo vindicate his helpless light s 
But bowed hta comely head 
Downe, as upon a bed 

One wofd in conplusion. Miss Mitford^s tragedy was under-acted. 


PROCEEDIKGS OP SOCIETIES. 

XOVAL OEOOBApRlCAa. SOCISTV, 

At a feeetft meeting a Mper was read, communicated by Jame^ Bird, 
Ssc}„ * On the Manners orthe Inhabitants of the Southern of Ara- 
bia gnd shorch of the Red 8ea^ with retnaiks on the ancient and modern 
Oeo^niw of t^at garter, and the road through the Desert ilroinKobir to 
Keneh.^ Mr. Bird ccmmenced by remarking, that as steam eommunication 
between India and this countiy was become a subtect of public inquiry, 
apine recent noticeif of the countiy and people with which travellers by 
rhis^rouie would be brought in contact, would probably be also interesting. 
He legretled, at the same time, that the obseirvations thus offered wotild 
by 00 means leave a fevourable impre&bion on the minds the hearers. 
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l^oceediiigt of 9ociHm4 

The first part of the Aralmtu Ooa^t seen hy Mr. Bird on his YOy^go frofit 
Bombay, was that to the ea^Mltrd of Has Sharwin* or Kisin Point ; where 
the mountains rise to thsiB or three thousand IM;» pfiMittmg 

here and there the fiat of the trap with the 

scarped and fhrtified aspeet i|ib)6 Of the Dekhan Ocasio. JMot h tree»e»r 
mai*k of verduj^ is* hwevet* tO he seen on them ; and is dil^fSHt, to 
imagine anything more utterly barren and arid. Proceeding thencO tb the 
westward, the steamer touched at Makullah, which, since the ruin of A^n, 

» ;KBCome a place of some importance* afid is thh emporium fibtr the trade 
sen India and the coast of Haihara. ' t 

Proceeding from Makullah to the north-west, the coast is charaeterised 
cchiafiy by perpendicular oUfis of lime and sand-stone, with ^occasional 
shelving Wnks of white calcareous i^arth.ahd heaps of tmp-tuff^atid breccia,' 
The aspect of barrenness continues.; frequently not a single blade of vege^ 
tation IS seen ; and even the coarse brushwood of. India is wanting, 
inhabitants have brown sun-burnt .visages, sledder active forms, sm ener- 
getic manners ; but their dress differs in-isome degree from that of the 
other Arabs, and resembles more* that of the poorqjr classes of Indian 
Mohammedans. Instead of the blue cotton shirt with wide sleeves, d mece. 
of striped cotton is here worn ; the Imns and thighs are covered with a kirtlc 
of cotton or woollen cloth, over which is a leathern belt supporting the 
waist, and carrying also a crocked dagger, or Jambea, and sometimes 
pistols. The Sheili's military retainers have also swordvS and match-locks. 

On approaching Has Bab-el-Maiideb, the basaltic formation appedrs to 
predominate. The straits are two narrow ejitrancqs to the Arabian Ou]& 
separated by the island of Perim, a,.black rock on >vhich theK is no trace 
of vegetation. The eastern, or smaller strait, is about three miles wide^ 
the western fifteen. The steam-boat did not touch at but passing 

on, to avoid a strong north-west wind, put into Hodeiwa considerable 
town, With its market well supplied. The ahoie is here flat and sandy, 
chiefly producing date trees ; but the interior is fertile, thiough nieafis of 
irrigation. The houses are somewhat better than at Makullah ^ but the 
moral aspect of the people is not superior. 

About seventy miles south of Hodeida, there is a river which traverses 
the fertile Wadi of Zobed, and is the only stream in Arabia with a suffi- 
cient quantity of water to reach the sea. Zobed itself was once a flourish- 
ing city, and when Ibn-al-Wandi wrote his Geographical Dictionaiy, called 
the “Pearl of Wonders,” he described it os recefiring Merchants from 
Hahshah, or Abyssinia, Irak (Pcrsia),^^d Egypt. It has since declined ; 
and the mouth of the river is so much obstructed by a sand-bank, that its 
water continues sweet almost to the sea. , 

The steam-boat next put into Jidda, and thence proceeded to Kosir. The 
old town of this name is six miles N.W. of the niodem one, aqd is situate 
on the north side of an inlet of the sea, which was formerly a harbour, but 
is now crossed by a bar of sand which excludes the wafer from ^s former 
channel. Beyond it a range of rough calcareous mountains extends to the 
east, and shelters the town from the north wiijids. The iniins are^consider- 
able, and appear to have been deserted in consequence of the sea retiring 
from them. " 

The new town is placed on the south side of a sandy^vpoiqt of land* the 
base of which is shell limestone* and fgrms^a kiid of cove, or anchorage^ 
where vesseMie in five fathoms within iMf y^9 of the shore* Abattt 
twenty miles south qf the.fown, a range of bills rifca 4000 fiiet ig 
and* in this direction, the coast is also more abrupt iHlh to the nmh* .. ,.4 

fThe meeting of the British Association fbr the Advaiioeio^ Of 
will take place at Edinburgh on the hth of Septeniber riext# . If.' 
that it wUl be very.iiumoii^>ly jatfeiM^di and distinggl^^' ib- 

reigners will be present . . S;' *' 
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Th 0 taut liemflii fbBoiHns table it appeus* 

titiKt tbe a<reMiga Onratkm of each WxMtflkietht last so years, 3 months, 
aa4 94a]% ha« heM 4 yeam and 5 days,, « \» computed up to the 14th 
of (hdtd ifelbomne’s thea suppoaed atopointnieBt) 

> KipiAie >Appulate4. iaUml. 


!)pkeof)^etvciivtIe 
fiute e 
^(irenviUe (father to^JLprd 
Mmittit ef Bifoktaffham 
Bitke ^#raft(m . ^ 

Xaord Kertlv(Kar1 of Ouilfora) 
llfarquU Ot Aockinghani 
Shelburu' . • 

lluke of Portland » ' 

William Pitt * 

H. Addiligton (Lord Sidmouth) 
WilKamPitt \ ' 
LoedOrenvillo • • 

Duke of Portland « 

Render Perceval ♦ 

^Kkrl of Liverpof)! . • 

S i Oamiing * 

nt Goderich (Earl of 
»f Wellington • 

Karl Grey • • 


Ripon) 


Grenville) 


A|>ril 6, )764 

T. 

8 

M. 

1. 


Apnl Itf, 17(t3 

6 KM 
3 n 

8 

July 12, 17« 

1 



Au|;. 2, ij0t 

9 

6 

26 

Jan. 28, 1770 

19 

8 

9 

March 30, 1782 

9 

3 

13 

July 13, 1782 

0 

8 

23 

April 5, 1783 

Q 

8 

22 

Dec. 27, 17S3 

17 

2 

18 

March 17, 1301 

3 

1 

25 

May 12, 1804 

1 

7 

27 

Jan S, 1806 

1 

2 

5 

Manh 13, 1807 

3 

3 

10 

Juiu>23, 1810 
Jun. 8, 1812 

1 

11 

16 

14 

10 

3 

April n, 1827 

0 


so 

Aiii;. 10, 1827 

0 

U 

1 

July 11, 1828 

2 

4 

11 

Nov. 22, 1830 

3 

7 

22 


ao a^ 8 


It tipp^ifu by tiie litst Report of the Society foir the Discharge and Relief 
of Persons Imprisoned for Small Del>ts,that in the short niteival between 
the 4th June and the 2nd of July, no less than 97 debtors, of whom 77 
hhd w»v« and 204 childreq, have been discharged from the prisons of 
Rhgland and Wsiles, the expense qf whoto liberation, including every 
charge connected with the Society, whs 211/. 15r. Bd, only f We are sure 
that we need add nothing to such a statement, in order to enforce the 
claims of this admirable Society updh the good wishes and active aid of 
the humane. Think of the mass of miseiy relieved at so small a cost — 
and who can he !nsen%ble tdHts apneal ? V 


Bank of BngUmd.^kn AccouriPbf the Liabilities and Assets of the 
R|knk of England, on the A^ierage qf the Quarter ending the 1st of July, 


Cirru1ati<m . £18,806,000 

Deposits • « 15,090^000 


Securities 

Bullion 


ASSETS. 


£27,603,000 

8,059,000 


£33,99l,0Qf P 


£36,252,000 


Coiicfd The Reports of the Factor Commissioners, just 

published, by onler of t)ie House of Commons, contain the foUowmg sum- 
inary^Of persons eroployed in the Cotton Mills ii| England, in preparing, 
spinning/ aW wdtvmg, kclu<|ing only such as work in mills mov^ by 
power* N umhdr of perbon* qjbove 18 years of age— males 0093 —females 
50,774. Under 18 yeays oC,i5ge— laalel 42,745^iemale^ 40,512. Persona 
whpsa age «hd sex ^ not stated in tipi retuftis. 3376. Total number, 
Eahiihgsfor foim weeks, May 4th, I8;i3, 44M8U \d, 

TtHis If wiU be thatu totdPof 21^00 persons earn annually tlie enor- 

moh5aiUiiaf-V7lM347. ^ ^ 
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^ FOREIGN VARIETIES. 

Abyssinian Manuscr^pts,--^Tha lewmed M. Rup^l, lam beM ftavd^ 
ling in Abyssinia, is now« it is said, on his way to &ui!0]mu He binngs with* 
him a number of manuscripts of great value. The most remarkable of 
thaaa. is a copy of the Bible, containing an additional book by Sojoipon, 
two additional of Esdra, and a considerable addition to the book* of 
none of these augmentations of the Bible have yet been heard of 
iilW^e. It contains also the book of Enoch, and the fifteen new Psidins, 
^he existence of which has been for some time known among the learned. 
Another curious manuscrmt is a species of code, which the Abyssmiana 
carry as &r back as the Council of Nice, When they say it was promul- 
gated by one of their kings. This code is divided into t^o books ; the first 
of whicn relates to the canon law, and treats of the relations between tlie 
church and the temporal powei ; and the second is purely a civil code. 
M. Riip^ has also with him some Abyssmian chinch hymns, whidi 
display tne only mdication of poetry which has been found to exist among 
the Abyssmians. 

A letter from Athens states, that during some lecent excavations on the 
field on which the battle of Ohseronea was fought, there ^had been found 
the colossal lion which the Thebans erected to the memory of their 
trymen who pensbed in the conflict. Several cuiious monuments of anii- 

n have ^so been discovered at l^ydiios and Delos, and have been 
iited in the Greek museum. 

Painting on Glass, — Brussels paper mentions the discovery of a ma- 
nuscript bearing the date oi 1527, which explains the ancient method of 
exti acting colours ft cm metals, mineials, herbs, and flowers, for the pur- 
jiose of painting on glass. It also shows the manner m which these colours 
are to be applied, and describes the way m which the glass destined to 
receive the colouis is to be piepared. The discovery of this process is of 
some interest ; for, after all the modem discoveries in chemtstiy, there are 
colours to be found in ancient stained glass which we cannot approach. 

Revenues of the Spanish Church. — A cinious statement has been pub- 
lished by one of the papers in IVUdiid respecting the numbei and revenues 
of the Spanish clergy. Fiom it, it apgeais that the iiumbet' ot buildings 
appiopriated to religious jmi poses throughout Spain is 2iK,249 , that that of 
the cleigy is 159,322 ; and that ot the luais and nuns, 9(j,S78 The entire 
amount ot the ecclesiastical lesenucs is calculated tube 50,000,000 dol- 
lars; and of this sum, the pait consumed b> thtni is shown to exceed the 
whole revenue ot the slate by some 8,000,000 dollais. 

It IS calculated tliat thcie are 629 paintings in the diffcient chuw;hes of 
Pans These pictuies, many ot which ^re by Raphael, Poussin, Lesueur, 
and otlier gieat mast c is, aie thus disti ibute4 : - 22 large paintinga m St. 
Gernuun des pi^s, 48 in St Siilpice, 27 in St. Thomas, 10 in Val de grace, 
32 in St. Jacque:i du Haut-Pas, 7J in St Ktienne du Mont, 25 in St. lamvs 
en ITsie, 65 m Notre Dame, 19 in St. Geivais, 43 in 81. Vlery^ 35 in St. 
Leu* 25 in St. Nicolas des ('"hamps, 10 in Ffonp4hNouvelle, 58 in Notre 
Dame des Victeires, 47 in St Eustache, 82 ir^Sl. Roch, 9 m St. Philippe 
de Boule, and 17 m St. l.ouis d Antin. ^ 

The olive-trees m the south of piaace had ail flowered, notwxth&t^ndltig 
the extreme diyness ot the season, ^w|iidh hasi^donc so much iiyuiy in 
vence ; but the olives have all dropped frc>iA the tiees, sfo tbit 
be no oil harvest in the department pf the Var. Ther£ a vety extofloive 
exportation of wines to Algiers. 
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AGRICOETORE* 

At f hU moment of pause in rural affairs* just between Ibe dose and the 
Commencement of the agncultural year, it may be beneficial to review the 
past* and to throw a prospective glance into tne ibiure chances of p. Com- 
merce*^ momentous enough to the parties engaged in it, yet 
portaht to individual* as national* interests. For we aspfre to j 
'Utility of lliis portion of our miscellany beyond the ordinary jriM 
qualities and prices of markets and their fluctuations* by adn 
those whom it may concern (and whom does it not concern ?) fl 
and most probable views that can be gathered from so vastli VkultiplLity 
of particulars* the political as well as the natural indication^ lil^ly to 
affect the condition of landlord* tenant, and labourer. For nearly the last 
half century their circumstances have been much more inilnpKicd by 
politics than by seasons ; and it is to be apprehended they will doi^nue 
for some lime to waver under the same continually varying influeneCs^ 

The facts which induce us to this review are* first* that* fi)r the last two 
years* very little foreign corn has been admitted into the market to iherease 
the competition of our home growth ; and secondly* that although such 
has been the ease* the supply has been ample, and the price has fallen 
almost as low as it has ever oeen in the last twenty years. The first of 
facts is of the utmost consequence* for it demonstrates that the 
demand and supply are more nearly equal in tolerably good seasons than 
the average importations of wheat (somewhat exceeding 500,000 quarters 
annually) should have seemed to imply. The second (taken in connexion 
with other circumstances) shows how very little the country has to dread 
irom an entire abolition of the corn laws. 

Of all questions that baffle the human understanding, escape inquiry, 
and evade direct and certain condiusions, the corn question appears to 
be the most unconflnable; and as successive governments have been 
guided by Mr, Jacob's Reports, we shall examine into the results of that 
gentleman's statements. And although little will be learned beside the 
absolute failure of all his computations* we beg at the outset to do him 
the justice he has earned, that no one ever possessed a more extended 
view of the circumstances of the growth and trade in com* both foreign 
and domestic. No one ever enjoyed ffieans of inquiry so commanding ; 
and no one ever used his opportunities of informa^on with more diligence 
and ability. If then he lias found all his calculations upset find negatived 
by events, it only serves to prove that the inquiry lies almost beyond the 
|;rasp of human intellect and industiy. Mr. Jacob's first report was made 
m 182 7, and his aim waft to demonstrate— and had his ground embraced all 
the possibilities of the case he could have demonstrated— that wheat.could 
‘ never be imported fbr a continuance from the ports of the north of Europe 
at a price below forty-eight shilltugs the quarter. 

In 1828 he delivered a second and much more elaborate report, when 
the additional pointsyto be^tablished (and which his calculations appeared 
thoroughly to justify) were,— 

1st That the numbm of j^he people— not in England alone but through- 
out Europe — ^were incmiing greatly beyond the proportionate increase of 
subsistence. ^ ^ 

j2nd. That the st^ks eff com held W merchants and farmers in England 
were reduced so few, that should there come a greatly deficient harvest it 
would be impracticable for^all Eufope to supply our wants. 

3dly. That to increase thq growtn of foreign grain very much beyond 
its imsent quantity* tf not absolutely impossible was altogether improbable. 

The inference from these prtoises was, that England had little to dread 
from foreign competition, even under a total abandonment of the com 
, laws : and that a small protecting duty would be aU-suScieut to ensure g 
pace not below forty-^ight shillmgs the quarter* 
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It is V€iy remarkable that none of these assumptions have been i^rifted 
on the contzaiy, theg'lMiMf' been contradicted by the events^ a bare 
seven years. Am trim ^ survey the enormous mass of doeume^nts. 

^th private and cffidal, fima which the deductions were cdtecM, and 
how perfecUy the conclusions were drawn iVom the premises, the aitc^sh- 
ment is that such extensive and carefully collated evidence should be so 
entirely brought to nought. 

K . JTacd}, however, was not satisfied with thus Strongly pointing on# 
inji^r .under which the country stood. He entwed into a calculation, 
^ i^ve the whole process with the utmost fairness, to show that in 
the stock in hand injEngl'and was upwards of six millions of quarters 
of wheat He computed the quantities of every succeedingdiarvest de- 
ducting for 'seed and increased population ; and in 1828, he concluded not 
only that the whole of the stock of six millions of quarters had been 
«xhaust^, but that* going b^k to 1828, even with the Irish and colonial 
soppily and an average annual importation of 300,000 quarters of foreign 
wheat the country had consumed in the five years about seven millions of 
quarters more than it had produced. Had this apfJroached the truth, it is 
^difficult to discover how England could have escaped positive famine ! t 


We need scarcely remark that the last two years have shown the entire 
fall^iousnei^s of these computations, for there has been no quantity of 
foreign corn important enough to affect the consumption brought upon the 


English market. We have been fed by the Irish, the colonial, and the 
home growth. The supply has always more than met the demand, and 
tlie price has fkllen some shillings below forty-eight The price of wheat 
in the iiorthein ports is at this moment little more than half forty-eight. 
The refutation of all Mr. Jacob's inferences is complete ; and the reason- 
ings founded by Mr. Maculloch and other writers upon these the most 
copious and authentic materials, of course liill to the ground. Yet it is on 
them our later legislation has been constructed I 
It is thus seen how little confidence can be placed upon the most up- 
rightly conducted, and the widest researche.?. Common pmdence then 
wuns us to implore indulgence in regard to the speculations we arc about 
to hazard. 


The coming and proximate prospects of the farmer must in a great 
degree depend upon the crop ; harvest is much, three weeks at least, 
before the genera^eriod ; and if the representations of persons employed 
all over the couimy in -making reports are to be relied upon, it will be 
abundant. The wheals are, even upon the light soils, heavy in the ear 
and great in bulk. Late as they came, the hne showers which have fallen* 
partially as to time but generally on the whole, during the last ten days 
(July 21), wiU plump the gram and give it additional weight. In a word* 
everything up to the present moment indicates at least an average and 
perhaps a more than average production. I f this be so, couple the fact 
with the results of the last two y^is, and it will be manifest the farmer 
has no chance of any elevation of price ; on the contrary, the early period 
at which the new samples will come into the market, and the almost cer- 
tainty of a more than adequate supply for the year, backed 1^ the grain 
in granaiy, will probably drive it down to the ve^ lowest. The distress 
will rather be increased than lessened, especigUy since from neither of the 
sources promised by ministers —the commtdation of tithes, which namiot 
pm this session, and the Poor Laws Amendment Bill— it is to be feared 
will there be any the least relief. The old alleviations, abatements and 
returns of rent, and in some cases of tithes, will he granted by good land- 
lords and clergymen ; and with these tl^e firmer must be satisfied to drag 
. on another year— no very cheering alternative. Here ends for the preset 
our pcditical exposition. Turn we toi^at which is strictly agricidtnral. 

The deficiency of the hay crop, greater perhap than was ever before 
^koownM JAie bint land diatrioU^ vrili* it is bop«d, be compensated ih some 

iu i 
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de^i^e by a largiiiamip ^ear. Even durtlij^ the aetieriiy of the drought 
upon the driest soils the plant has come up wfeH and eseaped the and 
there can be no doubt that the rains which have already penetrated to a 
good depth will be in the liighest deavee benefteial. In some places 
ch^dren have been employed to take up the plants infected and to destroy 
the wire-worm, which is found by the sickly apCNhuance of the leaves. 
^The potatoes, which have hitherto been very backward, will be saved 
the same'' bounteous i^ency. The barley will be short, but not so o^|||i^ 
Tially as was at one time to be apprehended, and the Quality is 
better, the skin liner and more transparent. The demand for maiiufkcl||H|P 
still continuing, and indeed a new prospect of regaining the FOrtuguiR^ 
and Spanish trades having opened through the late changes in those aing«'^ 
doros, wools continue high and in full demand. 

At the great Suf^lk and Norfolk fairs held at Ipswich and Thetford^ 
the prices asked in the room by the growers were generally rejected, but a 
good deal of business was done out of doors at from 412r. to 46^. fbr ewe, and 
uom 56f. to 62«. for Hcerget wool. Mr. Coke obtained ftUs. and 644. for bis 
fleeces. Fanners have held off buying their full proportion of iambs froifl 
the scarcity of feed, and the price is moderate, being iW)m IS^.to 2 is.; but 
as soon as the -fields get cleared it will probably advance. 

An experiment of much importance has been prosecuted on the estate 
of W. E. L. Bulwer, Esq., of Heyden, in Norfolk. Mr. Hickling, one of 
his tenants, remarked amongst his crop three ears of wheat of an extra- 
ordinaiy formation. The kemds appeared to be much closer set and much 
more numevous than in the common wheats, the stalks stiff as reeds. He 
saved and sowed them in 1830. They produced three pints. In 1831 the 
three pints produced three pecks. In 1832 the thi*ee pecks produced 
thirty- six bushels. These were planted, and are now growing upon 
eighteen acres of land of inferior quality, and so rich is the crop that the 
most respectable judges have made many bets concerning the quantity. 
They vary in their estimate from twelve to fifteen cones per acre. But aJl 
gree that the crop will greatly exceed the average, probably nearly doubIii^< 
that of such land. Mr. Richardson, of Heyden, to w^hom the public is 
indebted for a very excellent and practical treatise on the effects of thie 
poor laws, has purchased tlie crop at a price somewhat exceeding 
eighty shillings a quarter, in order to ensure seed to the rest of Mr. 
Bulwer s tenantry and the neighbourhood. The crog has created great 
curiosity amongst the best judges in Norfolk; and if, as is averred, it 
does not degenerate, it is a most important discovery to the kingdom at 
large. We'have inspected samples, and they fhlly bear out what has been 
stated above. 


RURAL ECONOMY. 

Ofnammtal Forest Treee.^The BircA— Few trees are more meeftil in' 
their general appearance than the common birch (Betula alba). Its shining 
silvery Imrk, its delicate and slightly iragrant leaves, and itstaper braitchn 
give it claims fo rank among the most elegant productions of the vegetable 
kingdom. It grows rapidly in favourable situations; and ittis so haidy 
that it is found on mountains in a higher elevation than any other vegetable 
prodA^. There are nearly twenty different species of birch trees, besides 
sev^l varieties. They vary very much in size and appearance ; some of 
the American species being from sixty to seventy feet nigh, while some 
dwarf kinds seldom exceed three or four feet. The smallest is Betula muia, 
a native of Scotlsnd. Some kinda^are distinguished by the colour of th^ir 
nark, as Q. alba, B. rubra,' B. iiitea, aod B. nigra, and one B. piqijrracea, or 
the paper birch, by the remarikabie paper-hl^ appearance which its outer 
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bark assumes. ThawMtbeii^fidwocNlispfodtteedbytheB.kRta^^ This 
tree* which is sometiOttS caUed the mahogany birch, grows rapidly in val- 
leys, and its leaves, which are very fragrant, when dried, make excellent 
tea. B. pendula, or the weeping birch, is, however, the most beaUtihd of 
the genus. There is a paTtieularly fine variety of this species in the Knaps- 
hill nursery, near Bagshot, which nas large sinning leaves, and forms a most 
graeeftil tree. . * * « 

« ? lFtAom.^There are nearly two hundred difEierent kinds oT willow ; 
renter part of which are to be found in the Solicetum, at Woburn 
h Bedfordshire. There are also extensive collections m Mr. Donald's 
itundu Groldworth Nursery, near Woking, and m the Oxford Botanic 
Mrarden. Though there are so many spcies of this tree, there are very few 
that could be Sstinguished as such by any but a practised eye, and eon** 
sequently there are not many that are p^nerally desirable for plantations. 
The swampy situations which are most congenial to them are also unsuit- 
able for pleasure grounds; so that am extensive collection is rather an 
object of curiosity than one of general interest The cnost distinct sorts are 
the weeping willow (Salix Habybnica) ; Napoleon's weeping willow from 
St. Helena, which some gardeners make a distinct species, and a fine 
specimen of which may be seen at the Surrey Zoological Gardens ; and 
the Salix annularis, or ring-leaved willow, the narrow leaves of which curl 
round in rings. This species is more singular than beautiful. Of the 
other kinds the silveir (S. argentea), the white-leaved (S. bucophylla), the 
hoary-branched (S. hiita), the yellow-branched (S. vitellina), and the 
golden-flowered (S. chrysanthos), are among the most remarkable. Some 
are very low, particularly S. arbutifblia, S. herbacea, and S. retusa, which 
grow close to the ground. The weeping willow is generally planted near 
ponds, or on the banks of rivers, but it is also classed among what the Ger- 
mans call mournmg-trees, and which are proper to plant near monuments 
or mausoleums. 

Qout in The disease which has been thus termed has appeared 

this season more generally than heretofore, supposed to have been encou- 
raged by the extreme mildness of the winter. This prevalence induced J. 
B. Edmunds, Esq., of Wolveton, near Dorset, to transplant a few roots, 
containing the chrysalis, in a pan, securing them by a gauze covering. "Hi^ 
result has answered the expectations, and flies have been produced which 
in Autumn deposit «their larvae in the crown of the plant, producing the 
magots which cause the disease. We have seen ihi plants with the flies 
on them, and are assured that the many farmers w^o have suffered from 
the disease will consider this experiment to ascertain its cause satisfoctqry. 

TTie Mole Cricket , — Within the last two months, that formidable insect, 
commonly called the mole cricket, has been found in considerable numbers 
in the neighbourhood of the Brass Mills, in the parish of Westoia near this 
city. This animal varies in lenjrth from one inch to three inches and a half. 
Its head is defended by a shell-Tike substance ; underneath which protrude 
two claws, which are furnished with teeth, admirably fitting the creature 
for the devastating ravages which it is known to commit upon certain vege- 
tables. It is also supplied with wings; and is astonishingly active in its 
movements. So destructive is it, that, in the gardens where it is found, 
whole patches of potatoes, and of various other esculents, have been par- 
tially devoured. In the potato grounds, where it has been more particularly 
obs^ed, it has been found to commence its operations by burrowing und^ 
the earth several yards in a zig-zag direction, and destroying every vege- 
table substance in its progress. It would appear that having sated its ap- 
petite* it then descends perpendicnlxriy to a depth of from two to ^ree fl&et 
in the soil, where it remains in a dormant state, probably till ht^^ again 
calls it forth to renew its work of sj^liation. These destructive insects 
located themselves in some of the nelds a^y|oming the above situation. 
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about three years since, where they remained during the sununer months^ 
and then suddenly disi^peared. It would,, no d:>ubt, be jgratil^ing as well 
as uselUl, if any of our intelligent readem would furnish a more minute 
description of this insect, together with the most miccessful method of rid^ 
ding the soil of so desolating a vi.sitant. Since writing the above, we have 
ascertoirted that several nesSs of these insects have been discovered during 
^the last days. The formation of tliese receptacles is truly curi ous. 
The animal works out an^Dval space m the soil, several inches in diamd||||L 
over which it constructs a conical roof, and beneatli which it depdpP 
thousands of its egjrs, which are of a light brown colour. The mole cricAet 
is thus briefly described in the “Encyclopajdia Britannica,*’ article, EwTOf 
MOLOOY : — “ The wings furnished with a projection like the tail, and longer 
than tile elytra; the fore-feet formed like hands, and downy. A nathe of 
Europe. This troublesome little ‘'animal frequents gardens and cultivated 
grounds, both of Europe and America, where it burrows below the ground, 
and IS very dustructivc* eating and destioying the roots of plants. Body, 
dark brown, hairy ; auteTinm shorter than the body .** — Datfi Gazett^^ 


USEFUL ARTS. 

Nfiw Locomotive Machine. — Mr. Aknll, a very ingenious mechanic of 
Boston, has discovered a mode by which a person may easily propel him- 
self on common roads, at a speed of from eight to ten miles per hour, 
without any expenditure in material, save the cost of the carriage ! The 
construct ion«of the vehicle is remoi'kably light ; the body is on lour wheels, 
and the impetus is effected by the pressure of the feet upon some concealed 
machinery, the nature of which the proprietor keeps a secret, though he 
willingly shows the <;ariiage to every one except professed mechanics. At 
an elevation of about four feet the conductor sits, and he is enabled tq 
guide it with the utmost accuracy, to suspend the motion in an instant, to 
turn to the right or lelt, or to give it a backward progress. Besides the 
mechanical power, however, the inventor has called the winds to his aid, 
for should the traveller be favoured wuth propitious gales, he can, by the 
introduction of a common umbrella in front, avail himself of an additional 
accelerator, the ligbtuess of the vehicle and the elevation of the conductor 
rendering the least breeze sufficient to give the carriage an onward pro- 
gress. Important a» the invention is, on its own account, however, ft is 
doubly so because it contains a principle which the projector declares vrill 
nearly abolish the friction whicii has over been so great a drawback to the 
powers of the miglity steam-engine, and the removal of which will incresise 
the powerr and dimmish the cost of those engines to an almost incredible 
extent. — Lincolnshire Chronicle^ 

A new locomotive engine, from the foundry of Messrs. Geo. Forrest and 
Co., Vauxhall-road, Tdverpool, has been tried on the railway. It made the 
journey from Liverpool to Manchester in 67 minutes, and brought back the 
first class train in 77 minutes ! This powerful and rapid engine is ii^teiaded 
for the Dublin and Kingstown railway. 

Tinned Lead Pipes. — Mr. Ewbank, of New York, has invented a method 
of tinning lead pi^s, “ after they have been drawn to the proper size.*’ 
This is ingeniously accomplished by drawing the lead tubes (properly pre^- 
pared itith rosin on their surfaces) through a bath of melted tin, kept at 
such a temperature as to avoid the fusion of the lead. Wc have seen some 
of these tubes, and their appearance promises a perfect protection to the 
lead. — American Journal oj Science. 
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To George Bather* Ute of |ho Btymorhet. 
Weetmi niter* acale-maker. for hU litvei^lon of 
a wefgbiJig iiiachine upon a oeir coaatructlon. 
To ThoBiM Edmonds* of BurtoiMtreet* 
naaoeer-iquare, Middlesex* for his Invention 
of a certain proeeis or method of manlpula- 
tioa and treatment for the preparation of lea 

t whereby U becomes lesspervlonsto watery 
preserves its pltaMlity better during use 
docs leather prepar^ by the ordinary 
means. 

To Joseph Morgan of Manchester, for his 
invention of certain improvemcnls In the ap- 
paratus used in the manufacture of mould 
candles. 

To Cbartee Louis StanislasRnron H eurtelnup, 
Holles^eetf CsTeadlsh'squnre. Middlesex, for 
his Invention of Improvements In certain parts 
of certain deacrlptlooa of flre-afins. 

To Andrew Smith, of Princes-street, Lclcee* 
teiHsquare, Middlesex, machlnlMt and engineer* 
lor his Invention of a new and Improved me- 
thod of preparing phormlum teiiox. hemp* flax, 
and other llbrous substances, and rendering 
the same fit for haclcliiigia the manufacture of 
linen* and for spinning in the manufacture of 
ropes* cordage* lines* and twines. 

To Lube Smith of Bfuochester, cotton-mo- 
Dufaeturcr, and John liepwood, machine- 
maker* for certain Improvemeiita in weaving 
machinery. 

To Philip Augustus de Chapeauvouge, of 
Fonchurch-stceet, London* Getiileman* for n 
machine* engine, or apparatus for producing 
motive power* which he denominates a self- 
acting motive power, and tailed in France, by 
the Inventor* soiaad mofeur perpetuet, being a 
communication from a foreigner residing 
aiiToad. 

To Stephcn'Hawklut, of Milton House, near 
Portsmouth, Hants* Gentleman* for his Inven- 
tion of certain improvements In warming-pans, 
or apparatus for warming beds and other pur- 
poses. 

Tv John George Bodmer, of BoUon-le-moorf , 
civil engineer, fer his invention of certain Im- 
provements iv ateam-eogines and boilers* ap- 
plicable both to fixed and locomotive engines. 

To John George Bodmer, of Bolton, Lancor 
riiire, clvU engineer, for bis Invention of cer- 
talA improvements la the construction of 
grstu,stoves, and furnaces* applicable to steam 
coglues* and many useful purposes. 

To William Crofts, of New Radford. Not- 
•Moghamshlre. for the invention of certain im- 
provemento In certain machinery for making 

luce. 

lb WllMam Henry Hornby, of Blaclrheath. 
Lancashire, cotton-spianerand merchant, and 
. 'William Kenworthy* of Blaclcbnro, for their 
Invention of certain improvements in power- 
looms to he used In the weaving of eotton, 
linen, woollen* and other cloths. 

To John Chester Lyman, of Golden square* 
Middlesex, Gentleman, for certain improve- 
menta in hulling* claanalog* and polishing rice* 
bearding or peeling barley* and huUIng and 


ctcaneinf eoffte. being fl edttununlcntlim fironf 
a foreigner ipsidlDg alwoad. ^ ' 

To John Bertie, of Rasford, NotilnghlBneMre 
machinist, and James Gibbons of KadrofB* In* 
the same county, mnchinlet, fortliolrfnveiitio'n" 
Of an Improved texture of lace-net, hlthelto 
c.illc|||;bobbln>uet. and also certaliv Improve^ 
menu In lace roachltipry, to prodiprc Ince-neC 
with the some improved texture, either plain 
or ornamental. 

• To George Rnint Segcr Grenfell, of Purls* In 
the kingdom of France, merclmnt, at present 
residing at Cadognn place* Sloane-street. Mid- 
dlesex* for cortuln Improvements In the con- 
struction of saddles ; being a communication 
frdm a foreigner residing abroad. 

To Edward Kcele, of Titchfleld, In the 
county of Southampton, brewer, lor his in- 
vention of an iiqproved valve and apparatus 
for close fermenting and clcifinsliig porter, beer, 
ale* wine* spirits* cider, and all other sac 
churine and fermentable fluids 

To Thomas HUIgway Uridson, of Bolton* 
Lancashire* bleacher* for curtain Improvements 
in machinery or apparatus to be used in the 
Operation of drying cotton, linen* and other 
similar manufactured goods ; being a coqiuiu- 
nlrallon troni a foreigner residing allroiid. 

To James Whitaker* of Wardle, near Bocli- 
dale* Lancashire, flannel maaufacturer, for his 
invention of certain ImproveroenU In engines 
used for carding wool 

To Mathew Hush* of Halmonarch Pruifflulrl* 
near Konhill, by Dundiartoo. North Britain* 
calico-printer* for his Invention of certain iw 
provemenU In machinery or apparatus fur 
drying and printing calicoes and other iubrics. 

To James Lee Huouiih.of Brighton, .Sussex* 
doctor of medicine* for hlu Invention of a 
certain Improvement or Improvements in aiir- 
gicul Instruments for reducing the stone |n 
the bladder* and enabling the patient to pass 
St through the urethra. 

To Joseph Jones, of Oldham, Iiancasbire* 
cotton manufacturer* and Thomas Mvllodew* 
of the same plage, mechanic* for their inven- 
tion of certain improvements in the conatme- 
tlon of power-looms, and in the mannfheturo 
of certain kinds ot corded fustlan,or fabric to be 
woven iu diagonal cords, from cotton, wool* 
and other fibrous materials. 

To Charles Wilson* of Kelsif* In the county 
of Roxburgh* for his invcntlen of certain fm- 
provemeiita a)>plicabie to the machinery used 
In the preparation for spinning a ool* and other 
fibrous sobstonces. 

To William Symington* of Bromley. Middle, 
sex, cooper* and Andrew Symlngtoa, of Falk- 
laird* In Flfeeblra* Scotian^ wetchoiaker, for 
their iovenUon of a paddle-wheel of a nqw and 
useful construeiion. for the propulsion of yes. 
sets and ether motive purposes. 

To Richard Simpson, of Houthampton-row* 
Bloomsbury* Middlesex, Gentleman* for im- 
provemenu in machinery for roving and alub. 
blng cotton and wool , being a communication 
firom a foreigner residing abroad. 
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BANKRUPTS, 


vsoif jvm 24 ^ 1884f to 

June Co^tak, Plumttcnd, Kent, 

RCboolmMtert T. Hoiisjcll^ G«niault< 
plfltoe, Spa-fleldSf ptcture-dealer. T. HoNir. 
Sheffield, aclsBor-mnnufacturer. J. W^^sh, 
WarrliiKtofi^ Lancaabire, cotton«in^ilfaelbrer. 
J. BuLMsa, Hartlepool, Burhiuu, merchant. 
W. WiLLHf Bxeter, builder. It, WjfrTS- 
HiiA-n, Birkenhead, Cbeahlre, attemey'at-latir.^ 
C. IVnyBoaovoR, Manchester, victualler. 
S. CoHBN.Birmlngbam, jeweller. JT. Jambs, 
Blandford-Forum, HuraeUhlre, innkeeper. 
B. Lbb. Selby,. Yorkebire, aoap*boller. S. 
Chapm^nTp Hurat, Aahton-titider«Lyne, X^nn- 
cashlre, cotton-aplnner. £. E. Dav, Bristol, 
surgeon. E. Orxvfxn, Erdlngtoo, Aston, 
Birmingham, sargeon. ^ 

June S7-— *C. F« Eads rt on. Paraon*s-green, 
Fulham, wax-bleacher. W. undF Finciibr. 
Ivy-bridge^ Devonshire, paper-manufacturers. 

J Pmmpton;, Finabury-squure. merchant. 
J. NswnKRRT, Beading, scrivener. R. 
Brnnbt, Worcester, draper. J. H. Birlb- 
F 1 XZ.D, St. Martln*B-lane, toyman. G. C. 
Daw. New Church-street. Llsson-grove. Pad- 
dington, linen-draper. J. and 8. Taylor, 
Alanchcster, commission-agents. R. Alosa 
and I. Brunt, Leek, Staffordshire, silk and 
button-manufacturers. T. Frankmw. 
WalsBll, Staffor<)ahlrca currier. J. Cormik, 
Burslem, Staffordshire, eartbenware-nianufac- 
tnrer. N. Traypord, Oxford, cook and 
dealer in brawn. R and G Lbacr. Romney, 
Sontliampton, Ironmongers. ^ T. SaAsrLBs, 
Liverpool, Ironmonger, 

July l^T. Smith. Edgware-rood, hosier. 
8. Brady, Kingstou-upon-Tliamcs, Surrey, 
grocer. J. H. Arthur, Garlick-hlU, City, 
wholesRle-stationer. T. Dodsow, St. Paul's 
Ctiareh-yard, City, needle^anufactorer. B. 
Pitman, Park-lane, Piccadilly, saddler. I. 
Wattii, Stoke-upoo-Trent. Staffordshire, eta- 
tioner. C. P. Lvmr, Leeds, commission- 
agent. F. W. Hooper, Leomington Priors, 
Warwick, cgr f er and gilder. R. Ro b s rtr, 
Liverpool, ship-chandler. W. Cox, Smestow 
Mill, Wombouin, Staffordshire, miller. K. 
P. Curtis, Romsey, Southampton, scrivener. 
W. A. Fux.LxtTOH, Liverpool, mariner. P, 
louOHiN, Liverpool, Joiner. 

July 4 — G. SuTTpN, New-street, Borough- 
road, builder. H. Prior, Ludgate-hUl, sta- 
tioner. R. Roldkn, Leamington Priors, 
Warwickshire, ironmonger. J. Dragr, 

Northampton, horse-dealer. O. Bickrr- 

DiKR, Huddersfleld. Yorkshire, victualler. 
P. H. Danibl, Rssees, Bosbury, Hereford- 
shire, clfUw-merchRnt, J. Davbnport, 
Nnntwich, Cheshire, shoe-manufacturer. W» 
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Asbwiw, Selmont-row, Aston, Birmingham, 
gllt-toy-manafketurer. T. Chambrrs, Blr- 
mioglmm, poblican. 

July R.— J. OovLDXHo, Basinghall-strset, 
City, woollen-draper. G Palm a a, Abova 
Bar, Southampton, tailor. G. MitchkA 
Bury-street. 8t. James's, tetlor. F. M«s- 
BRNOJER, Liverpool, corn-merchant. W. 
Proud, Bishop Auckland. Dnrham, bnilder.^ 

J. Smith, Masbrough, RothcTham, Yorkshire, 
miller. 

July 11.— W. R. Thorn, Southend, Essex, 
victualler. J. Flint. Slltoe, Bedfordshire, 
shopkeeper. W TuRNKR.Purleigh, Essex, 
carpenter. J. Vi nvt. Crouch-end, Hornsey, 
carpenter. H Cask, Fore-street, City, gro- 
cer. T Non VALL, King-street, West Srolth- 
tield, victualler. J. Co auk, Devonport, 
grocer J. £. Oodkk, Elland, Yorkshire, 
corn-miller. W. Norman, Mendam, Nor* 
folk, wine-merchant. H. Mykrs, White- 
street, lloundsdltch, stationer. R. Brrwbr, 
Wal«al1, Staffordshire, builder. W. D. 
Parkhousk, Tiverton, Devonshire. W. 
Salthovbb, Poulton, Lancssblre, maltster. 
T. W. Clisoy, Brighton,! builder. T. Hol- 
man, Devonport. printer. B. O. Ruorks, 
Carnarvon, drugget. 

July 14.— J. Thompson, West Harding-str., 
bookbinder. W. Gummow, Weymoiith- 
Htreet, Portland-place. farnlsblng-lronmonger. 
G. Bakbr, Woolwich, linen-draper, J. and 
C Drayton, St. Jobn-street, Clerkenwoll, 
wollen-drapers. T. Phillips, Lower 
Tharoes-street, lighterman. J. Lk Coutr u r, 
St, Peter's-port, Guernsey, woollen-draper. 
W. EaiaixTT, Bourne, Lincolnshire, grocer. 
W. R. Holrotd, Great Scotland-yard, West- 
minafer, pinmber. F. £. Turnrr, Liver- 
pool, druggist. T. Bucklkt and R. Krn- 
NAN, Liverpool, merchants. J. Goodman, 
Atcbam, near Shrewsbury, Innkeeper. J. 
Baenrs, Manchester, pork-butcher. F. 
Edwards, Manchester, publican. J. J. 
Evans, St. Neota, Huntln^onshlre, suigeon. 

K. Sandall, Bristol, stay-maker. W. 
Lano, Jnn , High Blekington, Devonshire, 
glover. G. G* Chbbtre, Shrewsbury, tailor. 
J. Mall, Lantegloss, Cornwall, mtUer, 

July 18.— H. Jbnnxnos. Feversbam* Xraf^ 
innkeeper. W. Brioqs, Richmond, Spcrey. 
tailor. T. Tapstkr, Quadrant, Regent- 
street. ironmonger. J. Moboan, Newport. 
Monmouthshire, grocer. T. Elliott. Earl 
Shilton. Leicestershire, tallow-chandler. ,T. 
Grovb, Stourbridge, Worcestershire, mtUfr. 
J. Waxes, Langford, Somersetshire, grocer. 
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COMMERCIAL AND MONEY-MARKET REPORT. 


It is ipratifyinff to be eble to report 
the very decided improvement which has 
recently taken place in the Woollen ma- 
nufactures t persons who have traversed 
Yorkshire in all directions state that the 
operatives are every where in fall em- 
ployment, and at fair wages : it is scarcely 
less satisfactory to learn that the Trades* 
Unions have ceased to exercise their 
bahefiil influence over the workmen » 
‘ The Cotton and Silk works in Lanca* 
ftire are also in steady employment. 

Among the subjects of chief interest 
now in the commercial world is the an- 
nounced intention of Government to seek 
the sanction of Parliament to a measure 
for extending the privilege of warehous- 
ing foreigu goods in bond to inland 
towns. Notwithstanding the specious plea 
that such a measure would be in harmony 
with the system of freedom of trade, it 
does appear to be open to strong objec- 
tions. In the first place, in considering 
this subject, it should be borne in mind 
that tlie permitting goods to be ware- 
housed in bond at ail was conceived, not 
with a view to granting a Ihmui to this 
or that particular port, but for the pur- 
pose of effecting a great national object 
in the increase of our commerce and the 
encouragement of our commercial navy. 
The extension of onr commerce was 
successfully promoted by relaxing the 
strict rule by which the duties on goods 
imported were levied immediately they 
came over the ship's side, unless the 
merchant could find sufficient persons to 
be security with him for the amount of 
them; the encouragement of our ship- 
ping was effected as well by the enlarg^ 
importations of the merchant, from whom 
no other guarantee was now to be re* 
quired than the goods themselves, and 
still more by the facilities afforded under 
the warehousing system for rendering 
this country an entrepot for goods in 
their transit from one foreign state to 
another. Subject to the regulations 
which the Government considered ne- 
cessary for tlie protection of the revenue, 
and which added greatly to the expense 
of these ' establishments, vast piles of 
warehotises have been erected in Lou- 
don, Liverpoiil, and other principal ports, 
and Ihicks constructed at an outlay of 
several millions. It is now asserted that 
the eonfloing this privilege to ports, to 
the exclusion of inland towns, is a mo> 
nopoly grievously injurious to the iatter, 
and which ought to l>e abolished ; hut 
tlusi If monopoly it can he called which 
is enjoyed by the whole circuit of the 


island wheraver porta and wareluMiM of 
adequate purity exist, is one so dearly 
dependent on io|iogrBphical podtion, 
that it might as well be allegM aa an 
injury chat tliey have a monopoly of tiw 
sea. In a national point of dew (an^ 
in no other should the questioffi be ocii- 
sidered), no new advantages to commerca 
pr to the shipping interests would be 
derived from the proposed extension; 
while the adoption of it, solely with the 
object of benefiting certain inland towns 
at the expense of the ports now posses- 
sing l)onclod warehouses, would be mani- 
festly unjust towards the proprietors of 
these latter, who have expended lai^ 
capitals upon the faith of Acts of Parlia- 
ment. Add to this that the measure 
would be positively detrimental to the 
ravenue, from the increased establish* 
ment of officers which would be required, 
and from the impossibility, with all the 
vigilance that could be exerted, of pre- 
venting fraud, when such articles as tea^ 
spices, drugs, silk, wine, spirits, 
were traversing the country in all di- 
rections in lamd. 

The first free-trader from Canton, the 
Sarah, has arrived in the Sn Katharine's 
Docks, with a valuable cargo of silk ; 
and the first cargo of tea brought into 
the port of London since the extinction 
of the East India Company's commercial 
character has gone into the London 
Docks ; it consists of K500 chests from 
Hamburg, and, of course, can only bo 
entered tor re-exportation. 

Tlie Market for Colonial prodube has 
been firm of late, and the extent of 
business moderate ; the arrivals of Bri- 
tish Plantation Serars have been large ; 
but the importers hold with confidence, 
and the superior descriptions meet with 
an active demand. Among the recent 
soles, 150 hhds. of Barbadoes, middling 
to good ooloury grocery, sold Jiiriskly at 
55s. to 59s, ; and 287 hhds. and 22 trs. 
of Barbadoes, Trinidad, St. Vincent, and 
Jamaica, brought for lirown, 40«. to 5lf., 
and for good yellow colonry, 53f. to 
58s. 6i/. For Mauritius there is a fair 
demand, particularly for yellow descrip* 
tioDB for the scale ; the following prices 
have been obtained— for low brown, 43f . 
to 45s. Od. ; brown, 49s« to 51s.; ydlow, 
53s. to 66f. 

In East India Sugars, 1 700 bags of 
low middling Manillas brought 23s. 6tf, 
Siams are scarce, and in demand ; Ben- 
gals are taken off steadily by the 
grocers. 

Foreign Sugars are in general dearer; 
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there liefiifif farmireblt acooiinU from the 
continental markets. 

l*he Refined Market Is dull, iritb 
little alteration in prices ; Sn(f. per cwt. 
is asked for fine crushed. 

rFine British Plantation Coffees main- 
tain their value; hut the inferior de- 
scriptions are r^iioed In price. The 
prices lately obtained for Jamaica are, 
for good and fine middling, (^5r. to 106«. ; 
for low middling and middling, ‘J4»» to 
; for good to fine fine ordinary, d4r. 
to 734'* for ordinary, 40r. to 60s. 
Kast India Coffees are in hut limited 
demand, and in Ceylon a considerahlo 
reduction has taken place; by public 
sale lately, good ordinary was taken in 
at 42f, OJ.; Mocha has been readily 
purchased by the grocers at high prices. 
The transactions in Foteign Coffee are 
ijiconsiderahle. 

Teas have improved largely since the 
sale ; common Ilysoiis bring a profit of 
3tl. to 4il. per Ih., Boheas and common 
Congous 111. to and fine Congous 
Sid. 

The first sale of Indigo under the 
direction of the committee of East India 
mercha^its commenced on the 22iid, by 
permission of the Pirectors, at the India 
House ; prices were about equal t<i those 
of the Company’s sale, just terminated, 
that is to say, from !td» to Od. per lb. 
below those of the April sale. 

Thei'e is a lively demand for Rum ; 
and proof Leewards are worth 2«. 2d. 
per gallon ; Jamaicas of gc>od quality, 30 
per cent over proof, bring 3s. The 
Government contract for 76,000 gallons, 
for which there was much competition, 
has been taken at Is. llf’^d , for 5 under 
proof. Rum is now admitted for home 
consumption in France, at a rate of duty 
equal to about 4s. 6d, per gallon. 

Ginger, Cinnamon, and Pepper, con- 
tinue III steady demand ; Mace, Cloves, 
and Nutmegs are neglected. 

The 0.)rn Market is kept in an ina- 
nimate state, speculation being at rest 
until the state of the harvest can be 
more accurately ascertained. The re- 
ports of the condition of the Wheat is 
fdroost universally good; and the suc- 
cessions of rain and fine Weather, lately 
experienced, must tend to confirm them ; 
the Continental iiitelligenoe, too, is 
equally favourable $ so that it may be 
fairly anticipated that the harvest of 
Europe, generally, will be abundant. 
Prices of all descriptions of grain are^ 
thereforei disposed to give way; with 
the exception of Barley, which is still 
held wi^h firmness. 

7he Market for British Securities has 
been very steady during the month, 
with the exception of the shock they 


Deceived from iha mdden breaking np 
of the Administration. This, however, 
did not irifeci Consols more than about 
1 per cent., and they have been recover- 
ing since tbe reconstruction of the Ca- 
binet. Bank and India Stock have 
scarcely moved ; but Exchequer Bills 
ond India Bonds have fluctuated consi- 
derably ; the limiu in the former 
having been 4fir. and 64«. ; and in the 
latter, Ifir. and 37 

In the Foreign Market, the chief 
field for speculation is still furnished 
hy the Peninsular Securities ; Spanisn 
Bonds, whirii at the commencement of 
the month were at 60, fell rapidly upon 
the report of the evasion of Hon Carlos, 
and were done at^40} ; some reaction sub- 
sequently took places and they have 
einoe tottrhed upon 45. In Portuguese^ 
the fluctuations, though less extensive, 
have been considerable ; the measures 
taken by Don Pedro for securing public 
credit, caused the Bonds of that State 
to rise from about 8.3 to 89 ; under the 
influence of the sinister reports touching 
8|iain, they relapsed to the former price 
and liRve since gradually advanced 
about 3 per cent. Other descriptions of 
Foreign Stock, as they have been miicdi 
neglected by speculators, have not pre- 
sented any changes of importance. 

The following were the closing prices 
on the 26th 

BRITISH FUNBR. 

Bank Stock, 218-19 — ^Three per Cent. 
Reduced, 91 J — ^Threeper Cent. Consols, 
90| i — Three and a Ilalf per Cent. Re- 
duced, 99| } — New Three and a Half 
per Cents., 98| } — Four per Cents. 1826, 
assented, 99} 100; dissented, 10 1| — 
Long Annuities, to the 6th Jan. 1860, 
17i India Stock 265 6 — Ditto 
Bunds, Two and a Half per Cent., 213 
— Exchequer Bills, lOOOI., 62#., 64s<-— 
Consuls for the Account, for August, 
91 

FDRSiaTT FUNDS. 

BrigSanFive perCeat.,984— Brazilian, 
Ditto, 79i^ OO-^Chilian Six per Cent., 
30 1-^olombiaii Six per Cent, of 1824, 
3Q|— Danish Tliree pgr Cent^ 74} 6} 
— Dutch Two aud a Half par Cent., 
61} Cent., 911 1 — 

Mexican Six per Cent., 43} 3^Pm- 
vian Six per Cent., 264 7} — ^Portuguese 
i^eury Five per Ceot^ 662 { Rus- 
siau Fire per Cant., 100} f-^paupdi 
Five par Cent., 42} 3. 

SHARZS. 

Anglo-Mexican Minas, 7|» 84*-*BQta- 
nos, 1 12}, 17}— Brariltan, Imperial, 29, 
30-^olomblan, 10, ll-*Raaldai Moiua, 
34}, 64 — ^United Mexicani 6|, 6*}— da* 
nada, 46 9 
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MONTHLY DIGEST. 

Ol%£AT BRITAINf 

In our last number we detailed certain changes which had taken .plaee 
in his Majesty's Government* ansime from the resignation of Mr. Stanley. 
Sir James Graham, the Duk4 of Richmond, and the ^arl of Ri/on. It 
now becomes our duty to record the resison^tioji of Elarl Grey, and the 
ajipointment of his successor, Viscount Mdbourne, as First Lord of the 
* Treasury. His T.ordship has lieen succeeded by Lord Duncannon as Se- 
^ #retary of State for the Home Departmcait ; and the vacancy thus created 
has been tlUed up by the appointment of Sir John Cam Hoohouse. 


The Revenue, — Oun readers will perceive, by the following account, that 
th^re has been a considerable increase in the revenue accounts for the 
quarter. The increase on tlie year ended 5lh July, 1 834, as compared with 
the year ended dth July, 1833, is 390,238/. ; butttie increase on the quarter 
end^ 5th July, 1834, as compared with the quarhr ended 5tli July, 1833, 
is 350,952/. The great increase in the quarter is in the Customs, being 
no less than 4 1 4,2P5/. 


Net Produce of the Revenue of Great Britain in the 


Ora. ended Jnir 5, 

In- 

De- 


In. 

De- 


ISSS. 

1834. 

crease. 

crcANe. 


m&m 

crease. 

create 

CustOfn«*..4C 


4.077, W7 

4U,SU5 


15,60 <,ns7 

15 47.9 10 

‘3^1.03(5 

116,477 

KxtlRe..... 

3,!2Q4.58.'i 

.3.<Ki;i.ri09 

.... 

i5i,076 

14,4l9 83t> 

14,?»2,H79 


Stainpn .... 

l/iA7SI0 


3HA04 


6.473, 8.1.> 

6.924.r»02 

148,707 


TMxeii 


1.925,490 

3,674 


4,001.010 



121,400 

PoHt.Oftice , 

343.000 



7,000 

i,:<69,000 

1,367.000 

5.000 


MUeellnu.... 


5.475 


3.740 

(»9.894 

48,900 


91X^4 


10,8«1,877 

U,096/J34 

456,38.4 

161310 

43,002,192 

43,249.494 

500,803 

259^01 

Bepiirioepts 









of Advanevs 









for Public 









Worlts 

46,485 

162.760 

66,203 


279.476 

439,410 

142,931 


Total, .S 

10647.749 

11,109604 

61S.76H 

161,816 

43,28) ,6fi8 

43.671.904 

649,7*7 

259,501 


KfiWWSBBiP 


ir. 1,816 

Deduct l>ecr(|iise .... 


959.50) 


lacrtaae on the Quarter ...; 

360,952 

Increoie oo the Year 


390,236 


rmSRlAL PARLIAMBNT.-^HOUSB OP LORDS. « 

June 23.— The Marquess of Westminster moved the seteond reading of 
the Bill for removing the civil disabilities itnder which the Jeivs labour, 
and conlendird at some length for the justice and policy of the meastire. — 
The Earl of Malmesbury moved, as an amendment, that the Bill be read a 
second time that day six months.— The Earl of Winchelsea supported the 
amendment, and denounced the measure as an insult to the AlmighW ; he 
denied that the Jews laliour under any disadvantages which call for rarlia- 
ihentary interference. — The Archbishop of Canterbury regretted that the 
Biil:jeet should be pressed so soon agmn, after its rejection last year, and 
contended that as Christians, their Lordships were bound to reject the 
iDeasure.-^The Earl of Radnor maintained that upon Christian prinmples 
the Bill ought to pass. The conduct of the good Hamaritan, and the prin- 
ciple of doing as we would be done by, were in favour of it.-^f^rd Bexley 
also ^supported the Bill. — ^The Marquess of Westmeath suppoited the 
amendment-^Their Lordships divided— Contents, present, 24 ; proxies, 14 ; 
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total for the bill, 38. Non-contents, present. 80 ; proxies,50 ; totalagainst 
the bill, 130~Majority,i’2.---The Biff was consequently rejected. 

June 24.— The BishopLof LlandatF presented two petitions against the 
admission of Dissenters to the Universities, and made some remarks in 
support of them. 

June 25.-~‘On the motion of the Lord Chancellor, it was ordered that an 
addres^ be presented to his Majesty for a copy of the first report of the 
Commissioners appointed' to inquire into the means of forming a digest of 
the Criminal Law.— Tn answer to the Duke of Cumberland, the Lord 
Chancellor said he was anxious that the bill relative to the non-residence 
of the clergy should pass during the present session. ^ 

June 28.— Mr. Payne, the publisher of the “ Morning Post,'* was brought 
to the bar of the House to answer for a breach of i>rivilege in arraigning 
the conduct of the Lord Chancellor. Mr. Payne stated that the mntrol of 
the paper rested not with him, but with Mr. Bittleston, the editor; Mr. 
Payne was accordingly dismissed, and Mr. Bittleston ordered to appear. 

June 30. — ^The proceedings in the case of the breach of privilege com- 
plained of by the Lord Chancellor were resumed, and terminated in tiie 
committal of Mr. Bittleston. 

July 1.*— Lord Wynford presented a petition from Mr. T. Bittkiston, the 
editor of the ** Morning Post," declaring that he was sincerely sorry for his 
offence, and praying their Lordships' pardon for the error he had committed. 
— Earl Grey, referring to the last case before their Lordships' House, 
served that the printer was not discharged until the day after his petition 
was presented. He saw no reason for making any distinction in the present 
case.— The petition was then ordered to be taken into consideration on the 
following day. — Earl Grey presented a Bill to renew, until the I st of August, 
1835, the Irish Coercion Act, which is to undergo no alteration, except the 
omission of the court-marti^ clause. 

July 2. — Mr. Bittlestbn was brought to the bar, and reprimanded by the 
Lord Chancellor ; after which he was discharged on .payment of the fees.— 
The Poor Laws Amendment Bill was brought up from Uie CommouB^ and 
after some discussion was read a first time. 

July 4.— Earl Grey then moved the second reading of the Irish Distur- 
bances Suppression Bill. — The Earl of Durham objected to the Bill as at 
present framed, but observed that if the clause which gave the Government 
a power over political meetings were withdrawn, he would give the measure' 
his support.— Earl Grey re^fiied to the observations of his noble relative, 
whose motives he hrnioured and whose love of liberty he approved. But 
having done so he declared, with deep pain, his total and absolute dissent 
fVom uie view which his noble relative had taken on this occasion— a dissent 
so total and absolute, that he declared if he could not propose the Bill with 
the clause that respected public meetings he would not propose it at all. 
Having enumerate the circumstances which, in his opinion, made out a 
case of necessity sufficiently urgent to justify the introduction of the Bill, 
the noble Lord concluded by assuring their Lordships that he proposed this 
measure with the greatest reluctance, but from a sense of duty# which he 
should be the most unworthy man in existence if he neglectedC— The Bill 
was read a second time. 

July 7. — ^The Earl of Wicklow presented a petition against the Irish 
Church Commission, and made some observations on the fifference of 6pi- 
iiion in the Cabinet respecting it.— Earl Grey said no Member of the Ca- 
binet could disclose what passed in the delilierations of Ministers without 
a breach of duty. — The Duke of Richmond said his Majesty had given him 
Iiermission to state what he thought necessary to explain ms late resigna- 
tion of office.— The Irish Coercion Bill went through a Com^tee without^ 
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a disciiMion, Bari Grey expressing ills deep regret at the necessity fi>r 
passing it, and stating that the ^urt-Martial danse, which had never 
been aeted on, was wiUidrawn. J 

July 8. — ^Barl Grey moved the postponement of the report on the Irish 
Disturbances' Suppression Bill till vVednesday. His Lordship thought 
that a delay of twenty-four hours was of no great ntbment ; but, short 
the del^ was, he would not have moved it without sufficient reasoift. The 
Noble B^arl also moved the postponement of the Poor-Law Bill. 

July 9. — On the Order of the Day being called for to bring up the Report 
«of the Irish Coercion Bill, Earl Grey rose to make his expected statement 
^ m tlie subject of the Ministerial resignations. His Lordship was so much 
affected on proceeding to announce the fkct of his retirement, that he was 
obliged to sit down, after an unavailing struggle with his feelings. In a 
few moments, however, he again rose, and alter expressing his astonish- 
ment that despatches, not of a public, but of a private and confidentid 
nature, from tne Lord Lieutenant of Ireland should be required, he pro- 
ceeded to observe.—** 1 must say again that such a communication, so 
made, ought not to have been divulged ; but the Minister being chhrged 
with a breach of faith, in addition to a charge of vacillation as respected 
the measure itself, and the discussion which took place in the other House 
of Paiiiament on the subject, these things placed us in different circum- 
stances; and the consequence was, that my Noble Friend (the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer), feeling the ground thus slipping from under his feet — 
feeling the difficult situation in which he was placed in the House of Com- 
mons, concluded that he could not, with satisfaction to himself and advan- 
tage to the country, continue in his present situation. The being deprived 
of the assistance of my Noble Friend, the leading Minister in«the House 
of Commons, m whom the strength of Ministers in that House lay as a 
leqiieT, and in losing whom 1 lost my right arm, placed me in such a situa- 
tion, that I felt 1 could not continue longer in office with satisfaction to 
myself— with advantage to my Sovereign and my country. Therefore, 
upon receiving the resignation of my Noble Friend, I felt an unavoidable 
necessity to tender my own resignation, and they have both been accepted ; 
apd I have only to discharge the duty of my office till such time as his 
Majesty shall able to appoint a successor/'— The Duke of Wellington 
admitted that the Noble Earl had explained with great clearness the cause 
of his own resignation ; but he had not explained the cause of the resigna- 
tions which h^ led to his own. That jmrt had been, left shoi’t of any 
explanation, at which he was the more surprised, because, if ever there 
were a set of Ministers who, moi-e than all others that had ever gone before 
them, were placed under the strongest necessity of continuing to serve 
their Sovereign as long as it was possible for them to do so, the Noble Earl 
and his colleagues were tliose Ministers. After taking a review of4he acts 
of the NoUe Eairs administration, his Grace concluded by disclaiming aH 
personal hostility, and declaring that he never hod opposed the measures 
of the Koble Earl except with great pain to himself. — The Lord Chan- 
cellor entered into a review of measures of Ministers, and showed the dif- 
ficulties they had to contend with. Tlie conclusion of his Lordship's speech 
was an eulogium upon the intellectual and moral qualities of the late 
Premier. 

Juty 10. — The Marquess of Londonderry wished to knoiv whether there 
existed an Administration in this countiy at present, or whether any steps 
had been taken for the construction of a new one? — if not, he shoidd feel 
himself jnstified in moving an adjournment of the House. The Lord Chaiu. 
cellor sw he knew of no resignation up to that moment in the Adminis- 
tration, except that of his Noble Fnend, who had yesterday entered upon 
an explanation .of the mutter, and his Noble Friend the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, His Lordship dechned answering the question whether any 
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step^ had been taken to Xonn a new Administration ; and the subject was 
to drop. ‘ 

July 11. — ^The Marqu^ of Londonderry said that as so importont a 
measure as ,the Poor Law Bill was to be biought forwaid tins evening* he 
ihoi^ht .their Lordships ought to be informed who were the responsible 
'advisers of the Crown.— Earl Grey replied that the Bill certainly involved 
mreat t^nsideration ; but*he thought it his duty> circumstanced as he was, 
to bring it before their Lordships. If their Lordships considered that the 
incomplete* state of the Administration rendered it unadvisable to bring it 
before the House, he would bow to that decision. — ^Aiter some further dis- 
cussion, it was agreed that the Bill be read a second time this day se'nnight.^ 

July 14. — ^Tlie Earl of Haddin^on inquired whether there was any Go- 
vernment formed, or whether any^oble Lord had been authorised to form 
one? — Lord Melbourne stated that, ia obedience to his Majesty's com 
mands, he had undertaken to lav before his Majesty the plan of an Admi- 
nistration ; observingf that he should not have accepted such a situation, 
if he had not had the assistance of his Noble Friend the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and also the authority of Ins Noble Friend, the Noble Lord at 
the head of the late Administration. His Lordship pledged himself to 
.communicate the result of his endeavours at the earliest possible moment. 

July 16.— Lord Ellenborough asked whetlier it was the intenti(m of Mi- 
nisters to move the third reeling of the Irish Coercion Bill on Monday ? 
—The Lord Chancellor observed that, as the Government wm now formed, 
his Noble Friend (Lord Melbourne) would be in his place on Thursday, 
and I'eady to answer the question. — ^Thc Marquess of I^ndondeny wished 
to know whether the ** right-hand " of the Administration had returned to 
the body* fiotwithstanding the head was changed ? — ^The Lord Chancellor 
had no hesitation in stating that his Noble Friend was still Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and might well be considered the right-hand of any Admi- 
nistration to which he belonged. 

July 17. — Lord Ellenborough repeated his question as to whether it was 
the intention of Ministers to move the third reading Of the Irish Coercion 
Bill ? — Lord Melbourne answered in the negative ; but added, that another 
Bill would be immediately introduced into the House of Commons, which 
would not contain the three first clauses of the present Dill. 

July 18. — Lord Wharncliffe called upon Ministers to show the House 
and tlic country that there were good grounds for omitting the clauses in 
the Coercion Bill which they had formerly considered necessary; and 
moved an Address to liis Majesty for on order to produce a copy of the 
letter from the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, in which he stated his gi'ounds 
for having altered his views from those contained in his letter of the 18th 
of A])r^1.— 1^1‘d Mellxjurne opposed the motion. The lett^ was a private 
one, and therefore ought not to be produced; and the Noble Baron had 
not adduced one aduiissible reason for its pioduction.— The motion was 
withdrawn. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

June 23. — Mr. Littleton, on moving that the House resolve into Com- 
mittee on the Tithes* (Ireland) Bill, entered into some general explanations 
as to its provisions, but wished to have the amendments printed and the 
blanks filled up before he asked for the concurrence of the House.— Mr. 
I)' Connell said that tlie Tithe Bill Offfered no advwtage to the people. It 
promised something to the landlords after five yftirs, but five years was a 
century in the history of Ireland. After a variety of observations, to show 
the ill effects that would follow from the practical adoption of the Bill, and 
the necessity of recognising the principle of app9t>priawfi> the Himourable 
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Mismber lAoved a resokition to the effect, that any sumsj raised of 
tithes should, after providing for vested interests, be applied to of 

general utility and charity long debate euimed, and, on a division, Mr, 
O* Connell's motion was negatived by a majority of 360 to 99, 

June 24.— Colonel Williams complained of a breach of privilege, in har- 
ing, on his way to the House, been interrupted by the troops w police, 
and moved an atldress to the Crown on the sutiject.— Mr. H. Bulwer se- 
conded the motion, which, however, was eventually withdrawn.-— In answer 
to Mr. O Dwyer, respecting Kilmainham hospital, Mr. Ellice stated! that it 
^ was not the intention of Government to abolish that establishment. — Mr. 
^£wart moved a resolution respecting the duties on the produce of our eastern 
possessions, which was not discussed, in consequence of there not being forty 
Members present 

June 26.— The Game Law Amendment Bill was thrown out upon the 
second reading by a majority of 55 to 24. — Mr. Lang^alc brought in his Bill 
to authorize l^man Catholics in England and Wales 1o be married by 
clergymen of their own religion. It was read a first time, and ordered for 
a second reading on Wednesday. — In reply to the Marquess of Chandos, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer said he should bring lorward his budget soon 
after quarter-day. — Mr. Wallace's motion for an address to his Majesty for 
the appointment of a commission to inquire into the management of the 
post-omce and packet service, was negatived without a division. — Mr. 
Ewart's motion for a select committee to inquire into the state of the Royal 
Academy was withdrawn. 

June 27. — Mr. O'Reilly asked if the laws of the treaty between Don Mi- 
guel and Don Pedro, as stated in the papers, were authentia He under- 
stood that the religious members of convents were excluded from the general 
amnesty. — l^ord Palmerston was not able to say when he could lay the 
treaty on the table of the House, but the inoment he had received the au- 
thentic copy, he skiitld teel it his duty 1o do so. He thought that the hitter 
part of the question had reference to domestic policy, which the Govern- 
ment was not called upon to answer, although the Government would do 
their best to have the terms of the treaty tairly acted upon. — The further 
consideration of the report of the committee on the Poor Laws' Amendment 
Bill was then proceeded with. 

June 30.— The committal of the Irish Tithe Bill was deferred. — The 
second reading of the Church-rates Bill was postponed.— The reiiort of the 
committee on the Postage of Newspaper Acts was brought up and agreed 
to.— Mr. F. Baring brought in a Bill to regulate the conveyance of news- 
papers by post, which was read a first time. 

July 1.— Lord Althorp moved the third reading of the Poor l^w Amend- 
ment Bill, which wap met by Mr, Hodges with an amendment, “ that the 
Bill be read a third time this day six months." — Sir H. Willoughby seconded 
the amendment, which, after a debate, was negatived, and the Bill read a 
third time by a majority of 187 to 50. 

July 2. — ^The House went into committee on the Universities' Admission 
Bill.— Sir G. Murray made some observations, and objected to its principle 
as a source of schism.- The Speaker also objected to the measure, as likely to 
overturn the discipline ofthe Univeroities. — ^TheBill then went through the 
committee.— Mr. P. Thomson, on the House being formed into a committee 
on the Customs Acts, moved several resolution which are to be emb^ied in 
a Bill. The committee approved of the resolutions which suggest reduc- 
tions of duty on a vanety articles. 

July 3.— Along conversation took place between Mr. LittletoU and Mr. 
O'Coimell on the s^ect of certain communications which had taken place 
between them previous to ttie bringing in of tiie Irish Coerdon BiUi which 
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termtQAted in Mr. 0*CcmiieIl making a motion for an address to his Majesty, 
prapng that he would be pfeased to order that a copy of all the correspond- 
enoe which had passed between the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland and his 
Majesty's €k>vernment, respecting the renewal of the Coercion Bill* be laid 
before the House.— Mr. liittleton said that, in bringing in the measure in 
question^jhe would lay t>Gfdre the House all the corresjiondence between the 
Lord Lieutenant and his Majesty’s Government, which was necessary to 
justify the measure. — Alter some discussion, Mr. O'Connell said he would 
not press his motion to a division, but would content himself with its being 
recorded on the Journals. 

Jttly 4.— Mr. H. Grattan gave notice of amotion to the effect that the* 
Minister of the Crown who should introduce the Coercion BUI in tlie House 
without inquiry, was unfit for the ofiice of Adviser of the Crown, and un- 
Wjorthy of a seat in that House. The Hon. Member also gave notice of a 
call of the House on tlie occasion. — The House having resolved itself into 
committee on the Chufrch Temjioralities (Ireland) Act, Mr. Littleton moved, 
preparatory to tlie committal of the Irish Tithe Bill, a resolution to the ef- 
fect, ** That it was the opinion of the Committee that for any deficit that 
might arise in the sums accruing to the Commissioners of his Majesty's 
Woods and Forests out of the land-tax or rent-charges payable lor the 
composition of ecclesiastical tithes in Ireland, for the payment of which the 
consolidated fund was rendered liable, the consolidated fund should be in- 
demnified by the revenues at the disposal of the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners in Ireland, and out of the perpetuity purchase fund placed at their 
disposal by the Act of last Session, entitled the Irish Church Temporalities 
Bill." — After a lengthened debate, the House divided, and the resolution 
was agreed td. 

July 7. — Lord A1 thorp, in presenting papers respecting the state of Ire- 
land, and moving that they be printed, stated that, m consequence of what 
taken place on Thursday in that House, Mr. Littleton had tendered 
his resignation, but he had been induced to retain office at the request of 
Eaii Grey and the rest of the Cabinet. — Mr. O’Connell moved, by way of 
amendment, that the papers be referred to a Select Committee, with 
instructions that they should report their opinion thereon to the House. — 
After a long discussion, the House divided, when there appeared, for the 
original motion, 167 ; against it, 73; majority, 84. — Lord Chandos brought 
on nis motion on the subject of agncultural distress. After a long debate, 
the House divided, when there appeared, for the motion, 174 ; against it, 
lUO; majority, IG.— The resolutions in (Committee lor a grant out of the 
consolidated fund to the Irish Church were carried by a majority of 161 
against 106. 

July 8.-* Mr Ward brought foiw'ard his motion for carrying into effect 
the report of the Committee, which recommended that a correct plan should 
be adopted for ascertaining the divisions of the House ; which after some 
discussion was caiTied, on a division, by a majority of 76 to 32. 

July 5). — Lord Allhorp addressed the House, and said, “In the peculiar 
situabon in which I now stand, I find it necessary to make a statement to 
this House. Sir, when the decision of the Cabinet was required as to 
wtiether the Coercion Act should be renewed, 1 concurred in the necessity 
for its the^onnssion only*)Of the clauses relating to court mar- 

tials. T not say that I did so with the greatest reluctance. 

Private andm^imential communications, however, from the Loid Lieutenant 
of Ivclanctfbrought the subject again under the consideration of the Cabi- 
net in the week betore last. It was at this time that my Right Hon. 
Friend, the Secretary for Ireland, suggested to me the propriety of telling 
the Hon. and Learned Gentlemen opposite that the Bill was still under 
consideration. I saw no harm in this, but I Wigged him to use extreme 
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caution, and by no means to commit himself. From the nature of the 
Lord Lieutenant's communications, 1 was led to believe that the ttuee lltrt 
clauses of the Act, those 1 mean which refer to meetings in the pMs of 
Ireland not proclaimed, were not essentially ^essaiy. Under this im- 
pression, 1 objected to the renewal of these clauses. In this oppositioti 
my Right Hon. Friends the Members for Inverness^ for Qatnmdge, fijjr 
Edinburgh, and for Coventry, concurred. The .Cabinet, however, decid^ 
against us, and we were left in a minority. We decided that it ^as our 
duty to acquic'^ce. Upon the most careful consideration 1 am convinced 
that wc were right in so doing. I fdt, however, that 1 might be ;glaced 
in great difficulty and embarrassment during the progress of this measure 
^ Ihrouirh this House. But when, on Thursday, I heard the statement of 
^my Right Hon. Friend, the Secretary Ibr Ireland, and then for the first 
time was made aware of the nature and extent of the communication which 
he had miule, I thought it most probable that those difficulties and embar- 
rassments would prove to be insuperable. The debate on Monday niglit, 
on the motion of the Hon. and Learned Gentleman, proved to me that they 
AvtM*e so, and convinced me that I could no longer Conduct this Bill, or 
indeed the public business, with credit to myself, or with advantage to the 
jiublic. 1 accordingly wrote that night, when I returned home, to Lord 
Grey, and requested him to tender my resignation to his Majesty, which 
his Majesty has been graciously pleased to accept. I am authorised by 
my Right Hon. Friends to say that they approve of, apd concur in, the 
step which 1 have taken. This is the slate of the case as it respects myself, 
and indeed as it respects my Right Hon. Friends. I shall be extremely 
soiTy, if the course which 1 have pursued on this occasion should be dis^ 
approved by my fellow-countrymen ; but I sliould be still more grieved, if 
it should not be approved of by that large body of gentlemen in this House, 
who have hitherto honoured me by so much of theur confiderfbe. I have 
only furtlier to say, that 1 continue only to hold my office tilji my successor 
shall be appointed, but that of course I shall feel it to be my duty to con- 
tinue the ordinary business of government in this House.*’ — Mr. Littleton 
then expressed his regret for flie serious consequence of his error, hut he 
was actuated by no ouier desire than to promote the peace of the country.— 
Mr. O’Connell was convinced that the Right Hon. Gentleman hail acted 
w ith good faith towards him. He was as anxious as any for a liberal Ad- 
raini-stration, .such as that of the four Cabinet Ministers named. Th^ had 
his confidence, and, he believed, the confidence of the country. — Mr. Hume 
rose to move the order of the day, and m doing .so, would take an opportu- 
nity of expressing how seriously soiiy he was to hear what he had just 
heard. Although, on some occasions, he had taken an adverse position to 
the Ministry of Farl Grey, he must say that lie still had some confidence 
in that Mini.stry. 11 was with extreme regret, therefore, that he had heard 
his Lordship had been placed m a situation in which he was compelled to 
resign.— Lord Althorp then rose and said, 1 wish to confine m^elf to my 
own case ; but I ought to have stat ed in my first address, that in consequence 
of myself and my Right Hon. Friend retiring from office, Lord Grey will, 
by this time, have stated in another place, that the Administration is at 
an end."— Mr. Hume rose immediately and said, ** Can any one state that 
any Administration could be farmed on any other principles than those of 
that liberal character professed by the Noble Lord and his colleagues? 
Attempts may be made, but I mistake the feeling of the House and country 
if i1 is not utterly impossible to sa^dte.npon the country a Tory Govern- 
ment. I therefore express my re^t a^in at what lias occiured." — ^The 
orders of the day were then proceeded ^lih, but soon abandoned. 

July 10.— The House met, and adj^med to the 14tb. 

July 14. — Lord Althorp made a communicaK^ relative to the formation 
of a new Ministry, to the same effect as that made by Ldrd Melbourne in 
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the H 0 U 86 of Lovdsy and moved the adjournment of the House till Thurs- 
day, which was agreed to without discussion. 

July 1 7. — ^Lord Althor^l^tated, that Lord Melbourne having been com- 
missioned by his Majesty m lay ^fore him the plan of an Administration, 
h^ completed his arrangements, and reconstructed the Cabinet. The 
audition made to the MinStiy was, that Lord Duncannon having accepted 
the offi^ of Secretary of State for the Home Department, Sir John Cam 
Hobhouse had been appointed to the Woods and Forests, in place of Lord 
Duncannon, with a seat in the Cabinet His Lordship concluded by mov- 
ing for a new writ for Nottingham, in the room of Lord Duncannon. — A 
'long debate took place on the subject of the Mimsterial arrangements, alter ' 
whroh the writ was onlei^ed. — ^Mr. Shiel brought forward his motion for an 
Address to his Majesty on the existing Distress in Ireland, which, after 
some conversation, was withdrawn. 

July 18. — Lord Althorp brought forward the renewal of the Coercion 
Bill, and proposed to^ re-enact those parts of the Bill which refer to the 
proclaimed districts, with the addition of two clauses for the protection of 
witnesses, and to prevent signals for the collection of tumultuous assem- 
blies. — Mr. O’Connell declared his intention not to oppose the measure.— 
Sir R. Peel said that Ministers were called upon to explain the grounds on 
which they had come to the resolution of proposing the Bill as thus modi- 
fied ; but that he should not move the re-insertion of the clauses proposed 
to be omitted. — After a very long debate, the House divided ; for the mo- 
tion, 140 ; against it, 43.— The Bill was then read a first time. — The Church 
Temporalities Bill went through a Cmnmittee. — ^The Trading Companies 
Bill was read a second time. — The third reading of the Sabbath Observance 
Bill was carried by 57 to 24. — Mr. Cayley then proposed, by way of rider, 
a clause, declaring that nothing in the act should prevent any games or 
exercises in the open air, such games not being i^ayed during divine service, 
on the premises of beer-houses, or for money.— This clause was carried by 
37 to 31. — Finally, the House divided on the question that the Bill do pass, 
when it was negatived by 35 to 31. 


THE COLONIES. 

NBW SOUTH WALES. 

It appears, by a statement in the ** Australian,” that the population, ex- 
clusive of the military, is 57,000. Of different religious persuasions there 
are 38,273 Protestants, 15,165 Roman Catholics, 307 Jews, 41 Pagans, 
and 1505 uncertain. The number of free Roman Catholics is 8168, or 
about one -fourth of the free population. The proportion of Protestants to 
Catholics, not fiNee, is about three to one. 

SWAN RIVER. 

Favourable accounts have been received from Swan River to the middle 
of Februazy. The greatest drawback was the high price of labour, but 
this circumstance holds out great encoura^ment for settlers to repair 
thither ; and some were returning from Van Diemen’s Land who had left 
the colony on its first settlement. Freemantle had much improved in ap- 
pearance and convenience ; this is greatiy owing to the facility with which 
stone is procured, and the cheapness of timber and lime. The natives 
continue on friendly terms with the settlers, frequenting the towns, and 
ofton receiving provisions either from the colonists or from the Government 
stores. At Perth, new barracks were recently finished, which are built of 
and other improvements were in progress. At the settlement over 
the mountains at York, the land had proved veiy good for culture and for 
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grazing to a very large extent. The flocks of sheep and the cattle were 
increasing fast. A herd of wild cattle had been discovered on the banks 
of the Murray River, not much short of 2Q0. The natives gave notice of 
its existence to the settlers. They were led to4nakc the discovery known 
by seeing a picture which contained a group of cattle. 


FOREIGN STAlfES. 

FRANCS. 

t A QUESTION of great importance to PAnce, a country obliged by 
* moral state and geographical situation to keep up a large standing army, in 
said to bo at last decided by a Commission specially formed for the purpose, 
VIZ., whether the troops shall be employed on public works, and on the 
making of roads in several of the departments ? This has been solved in 
the affirmative. The soldiers are to be supplied with/iil the necessary tools 
and implements under proper regulations, each battalion being answerable 
for the quantities it has received. It is proposed to give jueoe-work, and 
the wages as paid to other workmen. 

BELGIUM. 

The Brussels Journals have contained a report on the proposed commeiw 
cial law, to which arc annexed some interesting statistical tables, furnished 
by the Minister of the Interior. It appears that the number of towns in 
Belgium is 96, and of rural communes 2642, containing a population in 
the towns of 958,227 souls, and in the rural communes of 3,103,555; total, 
4,061 762. The population of Belgium is divided in the following manner - 
There are 1581 communes with a population of 1000 souls and under; 919 
with from 1000 to 3000 souls; 216 with from 3000 to 10,000; eight with 
from 10,000 to 15,000; four with from 15,000 to 20,000; four with from 
20,000 to 25,000 ; one with from 25,000 to 30,000; and five with 40,000 
and upwards. The number of electors by whom the national representa- 
tion IS chosen amounts to, in the tow^ns, 14,835 ; and in the country, to 
33,018 ; total, 47,853 ; which numbers give one elector for every 65 inha- 
bitants in the towns, and one out of every 94 in the countiy ; and for the 
entire population, one out of every 85. In Belgium there is one represen- 
tative out of every 39,821 individuals and out of every 469 electors, and one 
' senator for every 79,642 individuals and 933 electors; 46,099 electors, or 
one individual out of every 88 inhabitants, have had a voice in the forma- 
tion of the National Congress. The number of municipal electors in the 
towns of Belgium was, after the provisional decree of the Government, 
21,719, and will be, after the proposed law, 29,423, giving an increase of 
8660. • 

SPAIN. 

Spam is, we fear, destined to continue the theatre of civil war. Don 
Carlos, who so lately*aTrived in this country under circumstances which 
appeared to preclude the possibility of any revival of his pretensions to the 
Spanish crown, has returned to Spam. Hia expedition was managed with 
great secrecy. He left I^ndon on the 1st of July, and vhile everybody 
imagined that he was still resident in this country, was proceeding in dis- 
guise across France to the Spanish frontier. On the 9th, he entered Spam, 
and reached Elisondo, the seat of the Junta of Navarre. His proclama- 
tions are of a strong and determined character : and it cannot be concealed 
that his presence will inspire his partizans with new energy, and seenre an 
accession of numbers to his cause. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL PARTICULARS OF CELEBRATED 
PERSOIH^S, LATELY DECEASED. 

SIR GILBERT BLANK. 

•This veteran practitioner died in the 85th year of his ape. His career 
has be^ rather professiofii^ than literary, yet as much of the latter as to 
entitle mm to a slight notice from us. He commenced life as a naval 
surgeon, and was present at the engagement between the English and 
French fleets in the West Indies, on the 12th of April, 1782, of which he 
wrote an account — we believe |iis first published work. He rose gradually 
in his profession, until he attained the rank of physician to the fleet, and? , 
was honoured with the acquaintance and friendship of his present Majesty.* 
In 1788 we find him selected to deliver the Croonian Lecture, on muscular 
motion, before the Royal Society, which lecture was iiublished in 1790. 
We also find in their Transactions, Vol. 80, an account by him of the 
Nardus Indica, or spikenard, in which paper he attempted to collect what 
was known by the ancients respecting this odoiiferous herb. His ideas 
respecting medical education, and certain topics connected with it, he gave 
to the world in 1819, under the title of “Medical Logic,*’ and the work 
has run through more than one edition. 

In 1822 he published “Select Dissertations on several subjects of Medi- 
cal Science,” most of which, we believe, had before ajipeared as separate 
papers in some of the medical periodicals. For some time he had retired 
from public life, when we find him once more coming forward m 1831, and 
addressing his “Warning to the British Public against the alarming 
approach of the Indian Cholera.” 

These, wiUi some pamphlets on subjects of ephemeral interest, and con- 
tributions to medical periodicals, constitute, we believe, the whole of his 
literary labours. — A ihenwxim, 

LIEUTENANT SIDNEY PARRY, 3 ST LIPE GUARDS. 

The untimely end of this talented young officer has excited a painful 
interest among all who knew him, and profound affliction in those to whom 
he was allied by blood or friendship. 

At an early age, Sidney Parry showed a strong inclination for a military 
life. He entered the army under the auspices of the late Earl of Harring- 
ton end of Lieut. General Rebon, in 1828. If high personal courage, self- 
control, presence of mind in circumstances of difficulty and danger, and a, 
singularly clear judgment, be qualities befitting a hero, this young man 
might have obtained the title, in times when his country called for his 
services. His attainments were not confined to professional knowledge 
only ; his early education had been classical, and had likewise included the 
study of modem languages and general literature. In the fine arts, he was 
not merely an amateur of taste, but had executed many works, exhibiting 
marks of genius, in sculpture and drawing ; he was a good musician, an 
accomplished fencer, an elegant dancer, and excelled in all manly exercises. 
Such was the superficies of this goodly structure ; there was “ that within 
which passeth show,” a soul imbued with every exalted feeling of honour, 
integiity, and delicacy. He was modest and unobtrusive in his demeanour. 
His character might be compared to a well-tuned instrument which never 
gave forth a tone of discord ; his religious and moral principles showed 
themselves in a total abnegation of self upon all occasions, and general 

good will towards men he had the power of softening asperities by an 
unalterable ^litleness, not at all incompatible with the high daring of his 
ardent spirit. Those who had the advantage of his acquaintance, will 
acknowledge that he possessed the true “ suaviter in modo et fortitep in 
re ” flowing from a heart teeming with pure benevolence, and refined by 
good associations in our own and foreign countries. 

The circumstances of the fearful event which shortened the career of 
this estimable <«nan arc briefly these : — On the 17th of June, Sidney Parry 
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^LieuL Sidney Patty. Ralph Rylance.' 

teturned from his duty at the Horse Guards, and \ralkcd with a brother 
officer from his barracks in Hyde Park to the Serpentine. S^e conver- 
sation passed on the possibility of swimmm^ across the river. Parry 
declarea he could do so in his clothes, and proceeded to the execution of 
his assertion. He swam boldly to the centre of the stream, — here, after 
struggling with the difficulties of the agitate^lynent, he was^ compelled 
to turn back and called for a boat ; when witffin twelve yards o^he shore, 
he sank to rise no more ; in four minutes lie %vas taken out orthe water, 
every means weic tried to resuscitate the body, but the vitaKifArk had fled. 
Scientific men are of opinion that the exertion he used to overeShme the 
difficulties presented by the unusually boisterous state of the water on that 
fatal day, caused the rupture of a blood-vessel and produced instantaneous 
death. This opinion is corroborated by the state of his health for the last 
year. He had benefited greatly by a residence in Italy and Malta during 
the winter; but his leave of absence having expired, he retumed to his 
regiment at the end of March, and tlie north-east winds of that season 
brought on a return of the alarming symptoms. It may almost be said that 
he was a sacrifice to his sense of duty ; for he maintained that, W'hilst he 
was competent to the services required of him, he had no right to ask for 
augmentation of leave, allhongh medical certificates had been given him, 
stating the importance of his remaining in a milder climate for some months 
longer. 

It should be clearly understood that no wager excited the undertaking — 
no rashness or spirit of fool-hardiness prompted the deed. He nevrr acted 
upon common motives : to do his duty in every position of life was a fixed 
principle. He conceived a soldier was not completely educated who could 
not swim m his clothes and on horseback ; and in pursuance of this opinion, 
he was accustomed to exercise himself occasionally in the Thames and 
Serpentine. 

It little interests the public to know that Sidney Parry was one of the 
five surviving sons of William Parry, Esq., of Montague Square, and that 
his wretched mother still lives to mourn the loss of the best and kindest of 
children. 

A soldier s funeral is always affecting — that of Sidney Parry was pecu- 
liarly so. He was borne to the grave by his esteemed comrades, and every 
officer of the regiment was present : in common parlance, they may bo 
said to have done honour to his loved remains, and surely they did honour 
to themselves by the emotion they showed ; an old soldier was heard to 
observe tliat, from the colonel to the lowest drummer-boy, every one felt 
as if lie had lost a brother. 

MR. RALPH RYLANCE. 

Died, on the 6th of June, aged 52, in London, Mr. Ralph Rylance, a 
gentleman who spent almost the whole of his laborious life m the service 
of Messrs. Longmans, the gi'cat publishers. He was the author and trans- 
lator of even multitudinous books, bearing the names of veterans in litera- 
ture, and not of one to which his own name is affixed. He was a native of 
Bolton in Lancashire, where his very brilliant talents were early discovered 
by the mumflceiit Koscoe, who put him to school under the celebrated 
Lempriere, where he acquired ttie classical languages with astonishing 
facility, and soon after became so able and extensive a linguist as to rea^ 
write, and speak with fluency about eighteen tongues ; and, near his death, 
was heard working at the Welch and Celtic, for the purpose of composing 
an ethnic essay on the affinities of all languages. He had studied English 
intensely, and formed his style from that of the age of Elizabeth ; was 
extensivdy acquainted with ancient history and literature, that of Bnrope 
and of his own country ; was an ardent admirer and thorowh fiuniliar of 

our matchless poet,’* and good old Chaucers well of £iglish unde- 
illed.*’ He first came into this county (Shropshire) about twenty-five years 
ago, to collect materials for ** The Beauties of England and Wales/' where 
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he plained great admiration for his beautifully elegant sonnet imposed m 
Ludlow Castle, ‘‘Here Milton sung." He soon acquired many ‘Salopian 
friends all round the Wrekin, by his apiiable disposition, his fer&e glow of 
conversation, and his racy pc^jjvers of music and song. In politics he was a 
liberal Whig, and in religion, though differing from his nearest and dearest 
irien<ls, he was alwa)fcs .steadily and faithfully attached to the Church of 
England, in whose defence hf; latterly diverted the pure and vigorous stream 
of his po?;'^erful pey, in scveitil neat volumes, which we could readily name 
with many pthps, — “ but tha^’eare forbid to tell the secrets of the 
house.’'^ In"\Ae words of his most favourite and bdoved poet, he was 
« Ev‘n just such a man 
As e’er xny conversation coped withal— 

That no revenue had but his good spirits 
To feed and clothe him,*’ &.c. 

And many who read this short notice, whose convivial tables his wit has 
often set in a roar, will regret his somewhat early death, and remember, 
with cordial fondness, his ardent and grateful friendship, his sweetness of 
manners, his exuberance of tancy, and his most extraordinary facetious 
drolleries of humour . — Shrewsbury Chronicle. 


MARRIAGES and DEATHS. 


illdm>d.]-^Afc Syon, the neat of his Grace 
the Duke of Northumberland. Viscount 
Holmesdale. only surviving son of Earl Am- 
herst. to Miss Gertrude Percy, fourth daughter 
of the Lord Bishop of Carlisle, and niece to 
the Earl of Beverley. 

At the Chatcaff de I'lle de Nor (Gersj* 
Oaptain R. H. Manners, It N., to Louisa June, 
eldest daughter of Le Comte d« Noc, Pair de 
France. . 

AC Sivanswiclc church, near Bath, Lieut.- 
General Sir W. Cockburn. Bart., to Martha 
Honora Georglano Jeryls, of Itochett^, In tlic 
county ot Essex, great niece to John Earl of 
Vincent, niece to the present Viscount and 
tlic Earl of Cavan, and widow of the late Os- 
borne Markham, Esq 

At Swanawlck, Philip Charles Sheppard, 
Esq., of Upper Halliford, in the county ot 
Middlesex, to Mary, eldest ^ughter of the tote 
Osborne Markham, Esq , and niece of the 
Marquess of Bath 

At Twickenham, Sir R. Shaw, Bart, of 
Busby IPiirk, Dublin, to Amelia, daughter of 
the late B. Spenrer, Esq , M.D , of Bristol 

AtFreeTowq Sierra Leone. R. Rankin, Esq. 
Chief Justice, to Margaret, second daughter of 
R. Rankin, of Clifton, Gloucestershire. 

William Leveson Gower, Juo., Esq., of 
Titsey-place. Surry, to Emily, secoml daughter 
of Sir F. H. Doyle. Bart. 

At Savannah, Edmond Molyneux, Esq., hia 
Miqesty’s Consul for the State of Georgia, to 
Eliza Harriet, daughter of the late Colonel 
Johnston, of Sovannah. 

Died.3— In Suasex-pioce, at the residence of 
her son-in-law. Captain^. C Fletcher, the Rt 
Hon. Lady Telgninouth, relict of the late Lord 
Telgnmouth. 

At Ham House, the Right Hon. Lady Laura 
Tullemaefae, only surviving daughter of the 
Countess of Dysartand the late John Manners, 
Eoq., eldest son of Lord WllUam Mannera. 

In Harley-street, the Hon. Lionel Sydney 
Smyths, second a^a^kf Vlacount Strangford, 


Of a brain fever, in her ICth year, Anne 
Katherine Burke, elder daughter of John 
Burke. Esq , of St, Michael’s Grove, Bromp- 
ton. 

At Angers, the Hon. Abraham Helay Hut- 
chinson, aged 68. brother of the late Earl of 
Donoughmore, formerly one of the Gommls* 
sloners of his Muqesty’s Customs. 

At Montreal, Lower Canada, In the 47th 
year of his age. the Rev. Brook Bridges Ste- 
vens. A M., late Chaplain to hls Majesty’s 
Forces, and Lecturer of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church at that place 

Samuel Wilde, Esq., Deputy Teller of the 
receipt of Exchequer. 

In GroHvenor-place, William, the eldest son 
of Colonel and Lady Susan Lygon. 

Reginald, the infant son of Colonel and Lady 
Susan Lygon. 

At Hastings, Colonel Bunbnry, late of Bau. 
trey’s, Sussex. He fought in the battle of 
BuDker’s-hill. and during the American war 
was Aide-de-Carop to Lord Dorchester. 

In Park-lane, the Right Hon. Anne Cathe- 
rine, In her own ri^t Countess of Antrim and 
Viscountess Dunluce, wife of Edmund McDon- 
nell, Esq. and mother of the Marchioness of 
Londonderry. 

At ChaxblU. Gloucester, M^or-Oeneral R. 
Lcgge, Royal Irish Artillery, aged 58. 

In South Crescent, Bedfbrd-squarc, Mr. 
Sanford Arnott, Secretary to the Polish Exile 
Fund. 

At Dublin, the Dowager Vlacountesa Avon- 
more. 

At Dublin, the Hon. Harriet Sewell, daugh- 
ter of the late Lord Decies, Archbishop of 
Tuam. 

At Craven-biU, Bayswater, after a long ill- 
ness, Mfqor-Oeneral Pilkington, Inspector- 
General of Fortifications, and Oolonel-Com- 
mandant of the corps of Royal Engineers, 
aged 68 years. 

At his apartmante, Woodstoeb-atreet, Bond- 
street, Lleut-Genei^ Sir William Aylott, 
K.M.T., aged 78. 
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PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES 
IN THE COUNTIES OF ENGLAND, AND IN WALES, SCOTLAND, 
AND IRELANDf 


1.0ND0N. 

Martin, the distingiiiRhed painter^ a 
few years since, gfave publicity to a plan 
for layiiifi' out, impruviiKF, and beautify- 
ing Ilyde and Sc. Jameses I’arks, and, 
at the same time, lor supplying the 
I north-west portion of the metropolis 
with pure water from the river (Join. 
To have secured either part of the scheme 
would have been worth half a million of 
money to the country ; for the adoption 
of the whole, scarcely any pecuniary 
sacrifi^ (and it would only have lieen a 
saevilmc prif^ tempat c) could have lieen 
too great. As the Knglish are iond of 
halt measures, we marvel that the interior 
half was not accepted, and the superior 
rejected. However, we had beiuime 
economists — “ penny wise and pound 
loolisli ” — and nothing was done. Ke- 
specting the water, Mr. Martin's plan 
was, to take the supply at Denham, 
where the whole body of the Coin meets, 
and tunuelllug through tlie hill alaive 
Uxbridge, proceed at once to Nortlialt, 
from thence to Londun using one bank, 
and a small portion of the bed of the 
canal.” Witli that proposition lie now 
combines another : that is, to make tho 
line by which the water is to come to 
London, serve also for a railway, by 
forming a roof over the aqueduct, of 
strengu sufficient to support the iron 
rails, and the carriages to move thereon, 
the whole distance to Denham, where 
the railways should branch off, that for 
the north still using the ban^ of the 
canal, and that to the west going across 
the country to Windsor, and theuce to 
Bristol.” The advantages of this scheme 
are numerous. Mr. Martin — whose 
views respecting the health of the me- 
tropolis are exceedingly important — is 
also engaged in the tonnatioii of a 
Company (the Thames Coiiseiirancy 
Company) for preventing the pollution 
of the river. It is proposed to effect 
this by constructing sewers on the bank 
of the Thames, in front of all the drains 
whose contents are now discharged into 
the stream. A return of 20/. per cent, 
is estimated upon the capital to be in« 
vested. 

The usual meeting of proprietors of 
London Dock Stock has been held for 
the purpose of declaring a dividend for 
the last half-year. The Chairman pre- 
sented a very favourable report of the 


increasei^liiptll^Hs of the Docks ; • by 
which ij^ppeared that tlie amount of 
profit ^alised by the Comnpiy in the 
half-yftir ending the last ex- 

rcecled that of the half-year terviinaiing 
at n corresponding date of the year 1 U33, 
by th(» sum of hf)95/. This increase of 
profit was acccninted for by a comparison 
of tfin quantity of tonnage of shipping 
which cntei inI the London Docks in the 
fust half of the year 1834, with that 
w'hich entered during the like ^lortion of 
the preceding |fear, being— 

Tons. 

Fur the half year entUiii; July 5 , ISJU . 5t4.186 
For the half year eutilug July 5. 1834 . G8,404 

Increase . . . 10,219 

It is satisfactory, moreover, to observe, 
that the general trade of tho port of 
London has increased greatly, although 
not in tho same ratio: taking the same 
periods iii tliis year and the year pre- 
ceding, we have lor thi‘ total tonnage of 
vessels which have, entered tho port of 
London, in tlie fu*st hall-year of — 

Tons— BrltUb Ships. Tuns— -For Shi|>s. 

183J .. .. 281), 000 77,400 

IS34 .. . 315000 . ... SH.OUO 

locrease 35,000 10, GOO 

After some desultory conversation, the 
proprietors adopted the recommendation 
of the CJmirt of Directors, and agreed to 
declaie a dividend of 1/. 2s, Gd, ]>cr cent, 
for the half-year. 


The Dean and 'Chapter of Bxeter, in 
new paving and beautifying their ancient 
Cathedral, found last week tlie leaden 
roiiin of Bishoji Bitlon, who died in 1307- 
Near the bones of the finger was dis- 
covered a sapphtie ling set ill gold, in 
the centie of which is engraved a hand 
ivith the two fore lingers extended in 
the attitude of benediction. 

siiRorsiiiKi:. 

77/r Iron Trade . — The reduction of 
bar iron during the past quarter has been 
Ids. per ton, and at the last meeting an 
additional 5s. decline in the price was 
submitted to by the i^ffordshire houses. 
The cause assigned for this depression is 
more, we understand, from the great 
competition with the makers than any 
very great slackness in demand ; al- 
tliough the trade is far from being in 
that healthy state which tbiB staple 
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artide should maintain. In pigs there 
was no alteration in price from the pre- 
vious quarter’s quotation.— 

Paper, 

BUKSKX. 

Arseni Brttiah poteeaaion 

of the Earl of EgremontS^i^ canoe 
discove^ed(^bin a bed of silt a^^orth 
Stoke, near^A-Jundel, in this couiity, a 
few months sh?be, is now at Petworth 
Plaeei t%e Earl of Egremont having 
• oaiised it to be removed and place<l under 
shelter, that so interesting a relic may 
be preserved from injury. This canoe 
Is nearly 35 feet in length, 4} wide in 
the centre, 3 feet 3 inches wide at one 
extremity, and 2 feet 10 inches at the 
other, and is about 2 fijet deep. It is 
f(>rmod of the single trunk of an ouk, 
which has been hollowed out, and brought 
to its present shape with great labour ; 
it is evidently the workmanship of a 
very early period, and in all probability 
was constructed by some of the earliest 
inhabitants of our island, before the use 
of iron or even brass was known ; the 
original tree must have been 10 or 16 
feet in circumference. Three projections 
left in the interior of the boat, appear 
to have been designed for seats ^ it is 
pnanifest therefore that the persons who 
instructed this vessel were unacquainted 
with the arc of. fonuMig boards. The 
can<ie is so similar to some of those 
which were fabriegted by the ahorigioes 
of North America, when first viedci by 
Europeans, that we can have no hesita. 
tion in concluding that it was formed in 
a similar manner; namely, by charring 
such portions of the tree as were neces- 
sary to be removed, and then scooping 
them out with stone instruments: no 
doubt this canoe belongs to the same 
period as tlie flint and stone instruments 
called eeltay which are found in the tu* 
mull on the South Downs. This boat 
is now in the state of peat or bog-wood, 
and we mui^ fear will fall to pieces, if 
not imbued witli oil, coal-tar, or some 
•unilar ingredient. 

YORKSIIXllli. 

It is, probably, very little known that 
an extensive manufacture is cai*ried on 
in this neighbourhood, by which old 
rags are made into new cloth. Y et such 


is the fact, and to so great an extent does 
this manufacture prevail,- that at least 
five mtlHont poundg weaght of woollen rags 
are yearly imported from Germany and 
other parts for this purpose. The rags 
are subjected to a machine which tears 
them ill pieces, and reduces them nearly 
to their primitive state of wool; and 
they are then with a small admixture of 
new wool, again curded, slabbed, spun, 
and woven ; and they make a cloth not 
very strong, butaiisweriiig very well for 
paddings, shoddies, and other purposes 
of that nature. TJie ingenuity deserves 
praise, which thus resurrection izes cloth, 
and gives it a second existence. There 
is nothing whatever of fraua in the 
manufacture ; it is a justifiableecniiomy 
to make the material goa.s tar as it will. 
The mauiifacture is carried on 
in the neighbourhood of Eatley.— 
Mercurg, 

A lieautiful tesselated pavement has 
been uncovered by some workmen at 
Hleux, in Holderiiess, which was doubt- 
less formerly the floor oi the Abbey 
Church. 


In excavating for the reservoir of the 
water-works on (Jre'iweU’s Fort, the 
workmen found this week the skeleton 
of a man and horse alongside each other. 
The human skeleton, it would appear, 
was in complete armour when buried 
there, from the mouldering fragments 
that were still around it. The breast 
and lower part of the body was covered 
with amour somewhat resembling the 
ancient thorax, and a plain silver ring 
found on one of ^he joints of the finger, 
^th tlto''foljowiug letters rudely en- 
graveii;« NOt. VALV. BVT. VERTV,” 
which probably means “ nut value but 
•^"virtue, ^ and which we take to be tlio 
wearer’s motto, in the old English style. 
—Limerick Star, 

Irish Cattle, — ^The following is an ac- 
count of the numbers of pigs, sheep, 
cattle, and horses, imported into Bristol 
from Ireland, during the months of 
April, May, and June last, as reported 
ill the Bristol Presentment : — Figs, 
37,441 ; sheep, 1,342 ; cattle, 733 ; 
horses, 97* 










